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This issue of the Year Book establishes a new annual series, The old series, first 
published for the yea: 1886 and discontinued in 1905, developed from the Blue Books of the 
Colonial Office, London, which comprise the original statistical records cof the Colony and 
date, as far as is mown, from 1834. 


The present volume, of royal octavo size, contains 363 pages and, in addition, 
a synopsis of five pages, a preface, and a foreword by the Honourable Gilbert Fraser, M.L.C., 
Chief Seeretary. . Separate chapters are devoted to (i) an Historical Review giving 
a brief summary of discovery and of principal events, treated chronologically, from 1829; 
(ii) Physical Features, Climate, Flora and Fauna, containing contributions by such author~ 
ities as R. T, Prider (Professor of Geology in the University of Western Australia), 
the Bureau of Meteorology, C. A. Gardner (Government Botanist), L, Glauert (formerly 
Director of the Western Australian Museum) and C.F.H. Jenkins (Government Entomologist); 
(ii) Constitution and Government; (iv) Population and Vital Statistics; (v) Social 
Condition; (vi) Finance (Public and Private); (vii) Land Settlement and Tenure, Water 
Conservation and Supply; (viii) Production (Primary and Secondary); (ix) Trade, Transport 
and Commmication; and (x) Employment, Wages and Prices. There is also a statistical 
summary, extending over sixteen pages, which deais with these topics in their several 
aspects - in some cases, back to 1829, 


The work of preparing the first issue of a comprehensive volume of this kind mst 
necessarily extend over « period of years, so that some mterial has been in print a long 
time before the last pages can be written and printed, By its very nature, a Year Book 
can never hops, nor is it designed, to present the latest statistics. This is the function 
of publications which appear at shorter intervals and are listed in the Book, The textual 
matter and the statisties presented in this issue relate generally to periods ended the 
30th June, or the 3i.st December, 1956. Certain particulars later than those appearing 
in tne main chapters are given in an Appendix. 


The Book eontains eleven plates, three in colour, seven in half-tone and ore line 
drawing, showing examples of Western Australian flora, agricultural and pastoral activities, 
secondary industry, the University, views of the City of Perth and the port of Frementie. 
There are several maps illustrating such subjects as geology, climatology, vegetation, 
the natural regions, min areas of production, irrigation, water supply, forests and 
air routes, A general map of the State, measuring 32" x 225", is included, This shows 
the boundaries of local government areas (statistical districts) and statistical divisions ; 
the main towns, isohyets, railways, highways, mountain ranges, rivers and lakes, Graphs 
dealing with some aspects of demography are provided in the relevant chapter. It is hoped, 
in future issues, to extend this graphical treatment to other topics. 


Ample use has been made of statistical tables to supplement the descriptive text and 
to give a numerical account of the State's activities during the last half-century. 


The Book is indexed in detail. 


The Year Book is unique in that, rather than being confined to a particular subject 
or a limited range of subjects, it gives a comprehensive view of the State of Western 
Australia and its development, in terms of its geography, climate and geology, the plants 
and trees which grow on its surface, its animal life, and the activities and social 
patterns of its people in relation to this physical environment, It is felt, therefore, 
that it fills a real need and will be found invaluable as a book of reference to workers 
in a great variety of fields as well as being of considerable interest to the general 
reader, ; 


The Book may be obtained at the Government Printing Office, Perth, Western Australia 
at 10/~ per copy. Prices including postage are 11/1 in Australia, 12/6 to the United 
Kingdom and other British countries and 13/10 to, foreign countries, 


R, J. LITTIE, 
Government Statistician, 


Government Statistician's Office, 
PERTH, Western Australia. 
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FOREWORD 


By the Chief Secretary, Western Australian Government, 
Hon. Gilbert Fraser, M.L.C. 


It is indeed a pleasure to be responsible for having the first volume of the new series of 
the Western Australian Official Year Book produced under my authority as Minister 
controlling the Government Statistician’s Office of the State. 


It is regrettable that a gap of 52 years has elapsed since the production of the last 
Year Book. This, to some extent, has been mitigated by the issue of that most informa- 
tive_and valuable publication, the Pocket Year Book. 


I, personally, for each of the past several years have handed copies of the Pocket 
Year Book to many visitors to Western Australia, including a number of eminent repre- 
sentatives of their countries. I also have taken pleasure in sending copies to persons in other 
States whom I have met who have evinced keen interest in Western Australia and its 


capabilities and who, I am sure, have since proven worthy advocates of our State, 


The new Official Year Book, I am sure, will be a valuable successor to its tiny pre- 
decessor. It will provide much needed information about the potentialities and character- 
istics of the State at a time when interest in Western Australia is stirring in overseas 
countries and will assist in providing industrialists and business people in those countries 


with much of the information they may require. 


GILBERT FRASER 
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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this issue of the Official Year Book of Western Australia, the first of 
@ new series, an attempt has been made to bridge the gap of half a century since the Year 
Book last appeared. The old series, discontinued in 1905, provides an extremely valuable 
record of discovery, the history of the Colony and the early development of the State. 
Readers will find there a wenlth of information which it has been possible to 2 ReOAniEd lake 
only briefly in the present volume. 

Although compilation of some statistical data had been carried out byt the Registrar- 
General’s Office for many years, it was not until the 1st July, 1897 that a Statistical Branch 
was established as an entity, under the direction of the Registrar-General, Mr. Malcolm 
A. C. Fraser. The Statistical Register, a comprehensive annual publication in tabular form, 
was first produced for the year 1896 and the Register still constitutes the most detailed 
presentation of the statistics of Western Australia, In 1901 the Registrar-General became 
also the first Government Statistician of the State, Mr. Fraser continuing to hold the office 
until 1917 when he was succeeded by Mr. S. Bennett. The next Government Statistician, 
from 1941 to 1945, was Mr. H. J. Goodes, who was followed by the present occupant. 

The Statistics Act of 1907 confers the statutory powers for the collection of statistics and 
requires that the Government Statistician shall publish the results of his investigations, 
together with any appropriate explanatory text. 

The aim of this book is to provide a general descriptipn of the State of Western Australia 
and its development, in terms of its geography, climate and geology, the plants and trees 
which grow on its surface, its animal life, and the activities and social patterns of its people 
in relation to this physical environment. Ample use has been made of statistical tables to 
supplement the descriptive text and to give a numerical account of what has been happening 
in the several fields of production, trade and commerce, population and social conditions, 
the functions of government, and so on. A list of illustrations, in the form of plates, graphs 
and maps, and a synopsis of the contents dre given in the opening pages. 

The text and the statistical tables appearing in this issue relate generally to periods 
ended the 30th June, or the 3lst December, 1956. It has not been possible in all cases to 
include information up to those dates in the main chapters and a summary of the later par- 
ticulars which do not appear there is given in the Appendix. 

This Office produces a number of periodical publications, in both printed and mimeo- 
graphed form, containing a wide range of current statistics. A complete list of these will 
be found at the back of the Book. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the valuable assistance given by the contributors 
of the special articles appearing as parts of Chapter If and of the willing help of the many 
Government officers, in both State and Commonwealth spheres, to whom text was referred. 
Appreciation of their courtesy in making available the blocks for some of the illustrations is 
expressed to the University of Western Australia Press, the Royal Society of Western Austra- 
lia, the BP Refinery (Kwinana) Ltd. and the Government Tourist and Publicity Bureau. 
The Government Printer and his staff are especially thanked for their enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation and for the helpful advice given readily and consistently throughont a long and 
difficult: period. 

Great credit is due to the Compiler, Mr. R, E. Robertson, for his assiduous application 
to an exacting assignment and for his painstaking efforts in bringing the work to conclusion. 
I am personally grateful for his constant and zealous attention to the undertaking. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to record my appreciation of the considerable help given by 
Mr. J. T. Wieland, Assistant Statistician, who has so ably edited much of the material. 

While special endeavour has been made to establish the authenticity of the information, 
some errors may stand undetected and the reader is invited to bring to notice any statement 
which appears to be inaccurate. Suggestions for improvement of the contents will also be 
welcomed. , 


R. J. LITTLE, 
PERTH, W.A. Government Statistician. 
16th September, 1958. 
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NOTE ON STATISTICAL AREAS 


Western Australia is divided into 147 Statistical Districts which are identical with 
the 21 Municipalities and 126 Road Districts constituted for local government purposes. 
Information presented on this basis is valuable when considering activities in particular 
local government areas but is often more detailed than is required for a broader geographic 
assessment. For this reason, the Statistical Districts are combined into eleven Statistical 
Divisions which provide significant areas for the presentation of data in a convenient 
summary form. These Divisions lave been officially recognized by the State and Common- 
wealth Governments as regions for national planning purposes. The Statistical Divisions 
and their component Statistical Districts are shown on the map of the State aipeating 


at the back of the Year Book and are listed ou page 348. 


The area and the estimated population of each of these Divisions at the 30th June, 


1956, are shown below, together with the proportions which they bear to the State total. 


Proportion Estimated Proportion 

Statistical Division. Area. of State Population at of State 
| Total. 30th June, 1956 Total. 

; = 

square miles. per cent. 000. per cent. 
Metropolitan sits noes a nats 191 0-02 368-6 54°42 
Swan weve nat tas dete vee | 1,886 0-19 52-1 7°69 
South-West : 11,025 1:18 73-4 10-83 
Southern Agricultural 22,050 2:26 38-7 5-72 
Central Agricultural 29,382 3-01 59-5 8°78 
Northern Agricultura}... hs wea 36,640 3-75 | 84-4 5:08 
Kastern Goldfields 250,225 25-64 34-9 5-15 
Central 215,198 22-05 4e4 0-64 
North-West 75,503 7°74 4-6 0-68 
Pilbara 194,765 19-96 2-9 0-43 
Kimberley 139,060 14-25 3-9 0°58 
Whole State 975,920 100-00 8774 100-00 


Many of the tables appearing in the Year Book are presentcd on the basis of the 


Statistical Divisions. 


For administrative and other purposes, the area described officially as the South-West 
Land Division often has special significance and references to it will be found at several ‘ 
places in the Book. Its boundaries are almost coincident with those of the area formed 
by the aggregation of the Metropolitan, Swan, South-West, Southern Agricultural, Central 
Agricultural and Northern Agricultural Statistical Divisions. It embraces an area of 98,305 
square miles, a little more than one-tenth of the whole State, and contains more than: 


nine-tenths of the population. 
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CHAPTER 1.-HISTORICAL REVIEW 


DISCOVERIES AND HISTORY UP TO COLONISATION IN 1829 


The first European known to have visited the western shores of the Australian continent, until 
then the legendary Terra Australis Incogniia, was Dirk Hartogs, an officer of the Dutch East India 
Company. In October, 1616, while outward bound from Holland to the Indies in the vessel ‘‘ Hendracht ” 
he entered the bay which Dampier later visited and named Shark Bay. Hartogs landed on part of its 
western arm, since named in his honour Dirk Hartogs Island, In July, 1618, the Dutch vessel ‘‘ Mauritius” 
touched near North-West Cape ; in 1619 Frederik de Houtman discovered the group of reefs and islands 
to which the name Houtman’s Abrolhos was given and in 1622 the Dutch ship ‘‘ Leeuwin ” rounded 
the cape (now Cape Leeuwin) at the south-western extremity of the Australian continent. arly in 
1627 Pieter Nuyts examined and charted the southern coastline between Cape Leeuwin and the head 
of the Great Austrahan Bight whilst on a voyage in the Dutch vessel “ Gulden Zeepaard.” 


It was also the Dutch who made the first extended stay on the Australian coast or the adjacent 
islands. In 1629, the vessel “ Batavia,” while on a voyage from Holland to the Indies, was wrecked 
on one of the Abrothos Islands—about 50 miles west-north-west of the present port of Geraldton. The 
vessel was a total loss, but most of the passengers and crew reached shore. The commander, Commodore 
Francis Pelsart, with eight men, sailed to Batavia in a ship’s boat and obtained a frigate in which he 
returned to rescue the remaining castaways. In his absence some of the crew, led by the supercargo, 
Jerome Cornelis, had mutinied and murdered most of the passengers. Pelsart executed the ringleaders 
and marooned on the nearby mainland two lesser miscreants, who thus became, in a grim sense, the 
first permanent European residents of the Australian continent. 7 


The Dutch paid further brief visits. In 1644, Abel Tasinan, instructed by the Dutch Hast India 
Company, made a voyage of exploration in command of the yachts ‘‘ Limmen,” “ Zeemeeuw ” and 
“De Bracq” in the course of which he examined the northern and north-western coasts as far south as 
Exmouth Gulf, probably landing at points now named Carnot and Roebuck Bays. To the western 
half of the continent he gave the name “ New Holland.” In April, 1656, the ‘‘ Vergulden Draak ” was 
wrecked about latitude 30° 40’ South with the loss of 118 lives and considerable treasure. Seven sur- 
vivors reached Batavia, but several searches failed to locate the 69 remaining at the wreck or the 78,600 
guilders which the ship had carried. Relief expeditions did, however, produce improved charts of 
Western Australian waters. 

The first recorded visit of an Englishman was that by William Dampier. He was aboard the small 
vessel ‘‘ Cygnet ’’ when in January, 1688, the crew—seeking an isolated spot for overhauling after having 
mutinied and seized the ship—beached her on the north-west coast at a place now known as Cygnet 
Bay. 

In December, 1696, Commander Willem de Vlaming in the Dutch ship ‘“ Geelvinck,” searching 
for a vessel overdue on a voyage from Holland to the Indies, came to an island which he named ‘‘ Rotte- 
? actually wallabies’—nests found there. 
In January, 1697, he and a party of armed men landed on the adjacent coast (probably near Cottesloe) and 
marching eastward a short distance came upon a river which he named the Swan River on account of the 
presence of many black swans. A few days later his ship and two accompanying vessels anchored close to 
the mouth of the river which Vlaming is said to have explored for a distance of fourteen or sixteen miles. 
He saw no natives though a primitive hut was found and footprints and other signs of habitation wore 
seen, Vlaming examined the coast northwards as far as North West Cape.’ On the whole his report 
on the country was not favourable. 


In 1699, Dampier was sent in the “Roebuck” by His Majesty, King William III, to make further 
explorations on the north-west coast. On the lst August, 1699, he entered and named Shark Bay and 
then explored the coast as far north as Roebuck Bay. So disgusted was he by the barren and waterless 
country that he abandoned his mission. As a result of his unfavourable report, England appears to have 
lost interest in Australian exploration for many years. 


Between 1705 and 1765 there were several visits by Dutch ships, two of which were wrecked on 
the Abrolhos Islands. 


In March, 1772, a French ship ‘‘ Le Gros Ventre ” under the command of Captain de St. Allouarn 


-anchored off Cape Leeuwin. 
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The next known visit was made by the British when, on the 26th September, 1791, Captain George 
Vanoouver in H.M.S. “* Discovery,” attended by H.M.S. ‘‘ Chatham ” with Captain Broughton in com- 
mand, reached the coast about 100 miles south-east of Cape Leeuwin, near Point Nuyts. Proceeding 
eastwards, the expedition entered a fine natural harbour which was named ‘“‘ King George III Sound ” 
(now King George Sound). Vancouver took formal possession of the land he saw between his landfall 
(Chatham Island) and his point of departure from the coast near the present port of Esperance. 


Another visit by the French followed, Admiral d’Entrecasteaux arriving near Chatham Island 
in December, 1792, at a point now named Point D’Entreeasteaux. His fleet, comprising the vessels 
“Recherche ” and “‘ Esperance,” was in search of an expedition under La Perouse which had not becn 
heard of since leaving Botany Bay in 1788. ‘he visit of the fleet under d’Entrecasteaux is reflected in 
several place names along the southern coast, 


In 1801-02, Captain Matthew Flinders under orders from the Admiralty made a detailed survey 
of the area in the sloop “ Investigator.” He charted the coast eastwards from Cape Leeuwin, including 
King George Sound, as far as Bass Strait. In 1814, at his suggestion, the continent was named Australia. 


’ 


A scientific expedition, comprising the vessels ‘‘ Geograplle ” commanded by Commodore. Nicolas 
. Baudin and “ Naturaliste ” by Captain Hamelin with Lieutenant Louis de Freycinet, was despatched 
by the French Government from Le Havre in October, 1800. They reached the south-west coast in 
1801. Becoming separated in a storm they made their way independently to Timor, the ‘‘ Geographe ” 
by way of Shark Bay and Cape Leveque, the ‘‘ Naturaliste ” calling at Rottnest and the Swan River 
which was carefully explored to a point beyond the junction of the Helena River. Leaving Timor in 
November,- 1801, the two vessels sailed to Tasmania and a third vessel, the “‘ Casuarina,” was ultimately 
chartered in Sydney. In 1808, the ‘ Naturaliste ” having sailed for France, the “ Geographe” and 
“ Casuarina ” continucd to examine the Western Australian coast, touching at points from King George 
Sound to the West Kimberley area. A great number of well-known place names resulted from these 
voyages. : F 

In 1818, de Freycinct, in command of the “ Uranie,” again visited the western and north-western 
coasts and a minute geographical survey of Shark Bay was made. 

From 1818 to 1822, under instructions from the Admiralty, Lieutenant Philip Parker King made a 
careful survey of the whole of the coast between King George Sound and Cambridge Gulf. 

In 1826, the French vessel “ Astrolabe,” under Captain Dumont D’Urville, visited King George 
Sound and spent ten days there on scientific work, and in that year also, Governor Darling of New South 
Wales despatelied Major Edmund Lockyer from Sydney with a detachment of soldiers and a party of 
convicts to found a settlement at King George ‘Sound. The move was designed primarily to forestall 
the French who, it was feared, planned to annex the territory. A landing was made by Lockyer on 
the 25th December and the first settlement in what is now Western Australia was established. (‘The 
present port of Albany resulted from the development of this area.) 

In 1827, Captain Stirling sailed from Sydney in H.M.S. “ Success ” to examine the country in the 
vicinity of the Swan River, where a settlement was contemplated, and his report was favourable. 
Governor Darling recommended the British Government to proceed at once with the venture but delay 
‘ensued, : 

On the 2nT May, 1829, Captain Charles H. Vreimantle in H.M.S, “‘ Challenger ’’ arrived at the mouth 
of the Swan River and, hoisting the British flag on the south head, took formal possession, in the name 
of His Majesty. King George IV, of “ all that part of New Holland which is not mcluded within the ter- 
ritory of New South Wales”. ; 

On the Ist June, 1829, Captain Stirling returned from England in the transport “ Parmelia”’ in 
command of an expedition appointed to establish the colony of Western Australia—for some time generally 
known as the Swan River Settlement. He was joined a few days later by H.M.S. “ Sulphur ” with 
a detachment of the 68rd Regiment. At first the colonists camped on Garden Island but shortly after- 
wards established settlements at Fremantle and Perth. ; 


CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES FROM 1829 : 

1829—Landing at Swan River in May of Captain Fremantle from H.M.S. “‘ Challenger,” and formal 
possession taken of territory in the name of His Majesty, King George IV. Arrival from Spithead in 
June of transport ‘‘ Parmelia” having on board the newly appointed Lieutenant-Governor, Captain 
James Stirling, and his family, together with intending settlers, numbering in all sixty-nine persons. 
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“ Parmelia ” followed a few days later by H.M.S. ‘‘ Sulphur ” with detachment of troops. Townsites 
of Perth, the capital of the colony, and Fremantle, the port, laid out. Official ceremony to mark the 
foundation of Perth took place on 12th August. Several additional ships carrying settlers and stores 
arrived during year. / 
1830-——Exploration of hinterland south and east of Swan River. Military station established at Port 
Leschenault (near present site of Bunbury). Townsite of Augusta laid out and colonists settled there. 
Town of Guildford surveyed. Sites of towns of York, Beverley and Northam explored. First Executive 
Council constituted. Thirty-nine vessels arrived at Fremantle during year. 
1881—Inauguration of monthly boat service between Fremantle and Guildford. First land lots 
taken up at Kelmscott. Settlement of York district. Administration of settlement at King George 
Sound transferred to authorities at Perth. Townsite of Albany laid out. Arrival of Captain Stirling’s 
commission as Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Production of first printed newspaper, replacing 
earlier manuscript news-sheet. Wheat harvested from a total area of 160 acres. 
1832—TFirst sitting of Executive and Legislative Council. Civil Court established. 
1883—Townsites of Northam and Newcastle (now Toodyay), surveyed. Area under crop inereased 
to 600 acres. , 
1884—Encounter near Pinjarra between party, led by Sir James Stirling and Captain Ellis, and 
natives of Murray tribe, to whom were attributed many murders and robberies in the Swan River settle- 
ment since its establishment. In this “‘ Battle of Pinjarra ” about twenty natives were killed and Captain 
Ellis fatally wounded. First shipment of wool—7,585 lb.—to England, 
1835—Value of land and improvements estimated at nearly £250,000. Area of land under crop 
about 1,800 acres. Livestock numbered 7,158, including 5,138 sheep. Fifty bales of wool sent to London. 
1836—First settlers took up residence in Leschenault district. Moore River, north of Perth, dis- 
covered by G. F. Moore, Advocate-General of the Colony. Launching of first sea-going craft—built 
of local timber. First shipment of Western Australian timber to England. Tirst issue of “‘ Government 
Gazette.” , 
1837—Bank of Western Australia commenced business with nominal capital of £10,000. Whaling 
operations began in Cockburn Sound. Opening of direct road between Perth and Albany. First town 
lot taken up at Busselton. Captain George Grey’s landing at mouth of Prince Regent River. 
1838—Captain George Grey’s exploration of West Kimberley district, uuder instructions from 
Imperial Government, with concurrent coastal survey by H.M.S. “ Beagle”. Expiration of Sir James 
Stirling’s term as Governor. 
1889—Grey’s discovery of the Gascoyne River as well as the Murchison, Greenough, Irwin and 
other rivers between Shark Bay and Perth. Government offer of land grant of 2,560 acres to discoverer 
. of coal in the Colony. Establishment of post office at Guildford with tri-weekly mail to Perth. 
1840—Construction begun of causeway over Swan River, at Perth. Departure for London of ship 
laden wholly with Colonial produce. . 
1841—Completion of coastal survey, begun in 1838, by Captains Wickham and Stokes in H.M.S. 
“ Beagle”. Jidward John Eyre’s journey overland from Fowler’s Bay (South Australia) to Albany. 
Discovery by William Nairne Clark of hardwood forests between Albany and Point D’Entrecasteaux. — 
Extension of mail services—weekly between Guildford and York and monthly. between Guildford and 
Albany. Townsite of Bunbury surveyed. Settlement established at Australind by Western Australian 
Company. Absorption of Bank of Western Australia by the Bank of Australasia, followed by the 
formation of a new locally-owned bank, the Western Australian Bank. 
1843—Completion of causeway at Perth. ‘ 
1845—First visit of a steam vessel, H.M.S. “ Driver”. First export of sandalwood. 
1846-—Stimulation of timber industry and regular exports commenced. Formation of Western 
Australian Mining Company following the reported discovery of coal in Murray district. Discovery 
of coal at Irwin River by Messrs. A. C., F. T., and C. Gregory. 
_1847—Appointment of General Board of Education to supervise conduct of public schools in the 
Colony. Rockingham townsite proclaimed. , 


1848—First official consus, disclosing total population of 4,622 -persons, comprising 2,818 males, 
and 1,804 females. Stoek numbered 141,123 sheep, 10,919 cattle, 2,287 pigs and 2,095 ‘horses. Area 
under crop exceeded 7,000 acres, including 3,317 acres of wheat. Discovery of lead south of Murchison 
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River by Gregory brothers resulted in establishment of Geraldine Lead Mine. J. 8. Roe’s journey of 
1,800 miles in the south-east as far as Russell Range—reported discovery of coal at Fitzgerald River 
and of extensive forests. 

1849—Colony declared a penal settlement, after years of agitation by some colonists seeking a solution 
to problems of serious labour shortage. Discovery of copper at Geraldine Mine. 

1850—Arrival at Fremantle on Ist June of “ Scindian ” with first convicts, seventy-five in number. 
Passage of Imperial Act enabling Colony to establish partly-elective Legislative Council—no advantage 
taken until 1870. Discovery by Lieutenant Helpman of pearls at Shark Bay. Survey of part of town 
of Geraldton. 

1851—Comprehensive programme of public works (including roads and bridges, schools, hospitals 

and other public buildings), begun with convict labour. 

, 1852—T'irst shipment of Colonial wine. Establishment of coaling station at Albany for steamers 
carrymg mails between England and Australia. Construction of smelting furnace at Geraldine Mine. 
Townsite of Dongara surveyed. First export of pig-lead. 

1854—Second census of the Colony, showing population of 11,743, consisting of 7,779 males and 
3,964 females. Stock coniprised 173,568 sheep, 20,436 cattle, 4,499 horses, and 4,073 pigs. Area under 
crop approximated 14,000 acres, almost half being sown to wheat. Whaling station opened at Port 
Gregory, about 50 miles north of Geraldton. R. Austin’s journey through the Murchison district— 
Mount Magnet area described as having ‘‘ every appearance of being one of the finest goldfields in the 
world.” Issue of first postage stamps. 

1855—-Government Savings Bank opened. Discovery of copper at Bowes River, about 25 miles 
north of Geraldton. 

1856—Perth constituted a city. A.C. Gregory’s North Australian Expedition from Victoria River 
(Northern Territory) along Sturt Creek—which he discovered and named-—as far as Gregory’s Salt Sea, 
west of the Musgrave Range. Government Savings Bank closed. 


1858—I. T. Gregory’s exploration of the Gascoyne district and discovery of good pastoral lands. 


1859—Third census taken. Population 14,837, consisting of 9,522 males and 5,315 females. Stock 
included 234,815 sheep, 30,990 cattle,.11,430 pigs and 8,386 horses, Area under crop 25,114 acres, of 
which wheat represented 13,610 acres. 

1861—Supreie Court set up. Indications of gold at Guildford and at Northam. F. T. Gregory’s 
exploration of the North-West with Nickol Bay as base. Ashburton, Fortescue, De Grey and Oakover 
Rivers discovered and named by him, also excellent grazing lands described and pearls and shell found 
in Nickol Bay region. 

1862—Government offer of reward of £5,000 for discovery of payable goldfield within 150 miles of 
Perth. Money Order Office opened. Severe floods in many parts of the Colony, causing damage esti- 
mated at £30,000 and loss of ‘several lives. 


1868—T'irst settlement in North-West—at De Grey River. Examination of Camden Harbour 
area near Collier Bay. Post Office Savings Bank opened at Perth. 


1864—-I’xtension of pastoral industry to Nickol Bay and Shark Bay, and establishment of overland 
communication between Champion and Shark Bays. First shipment of wool from North-West. City . 
of Perth divided into three wards for municipal purposes. , 


1865—Tailure of Camden Harbour Pastoral Association to form settlement at Glenelg River, and 
of Denison Plains Association. 

1866—Town of Roebourne proclaimed. 

1867—Comer-stone of Perth Town Hall laid. 

1868—Transportation of convicts ceased, largely as a result of agitation from the other Australian 
colonies which had either abandoned, or had never adopted, the convict system. Intensification of 
pearling activity resulted in export of pearls and shell worth £5,554. Large exports of flour and grain, 
valued at £21,367. 

1869—Opening of telegraph line between Perth and Fremantle—the first in the Colony. Visit of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. John Forrest’s expedition (in search of traces of Leichhardt’s lost 
party) to a point east of Mount Margaret, covering in all 2,000 miles, 
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1870—Fourth census taken, Population 24,785, made up of 15,375 males and 9,410 females. Sheep 
numbered 654,054, cattle 47,268, horses 23,012, pigs 16,120. Area under crop, 50,263 acres of which 
25,963 acres sown to wheat. Inauguration of representative government with election of Legislative 
Council comprising twelve elected members and six nominees. Severe drought affecting both pastoral 
and agricultural districts. Journey by Forrest brothers (John and Alexander) from Perth to Adelaide 
by way of ISojonup, Esperance Bay and Eucla, Official opening of Perth Town Hall. 


1871—-Passage of Elementary Education Act, vesting control of education in a Central Board and 
making school attendance compulsory. Muncipalities of Perth, Fremantle, Guildford, Albany, Bunbury, 
Busselton, Geraldton and York proclaimed. Opening of Colony’s first railway, twelve miles in length, 
built into timber tracts near Busselton by the Western Australian. Timber Company. Alexander 
Forrest’s journey in search of new pastoral land to a point beyond present site of Kalgoorlie and return 
by way of Mount Ragged and Esperance. 


1872—Hurricane in Nickol Bay area—heavy stock losses, and town of Roebourne devastated. 


’ Avon and Swan Rivers in flood, causing extensive damage to property. 


1878—Major Warburton’s expedition from Alice Springs (Northern Territory) to De Grey River. | 


1874—Forrest brothers’ journey to Adelaide by way of Murchison River, Kimberley and Frere 
Ranges, Weld Springs and Peake Telegraph Station (8.A.). 


1875—Ernest Giles’ journey from Port Augusta (S.A.) entering the Colony at Boundary Dam and 
thence by way of Queen Victoria Springs and Lake Moore to Perth. 


1876—Giles’ return by way of Northampton, and the Robinson, Alfred and Marie, and Rawlinson 
Ranges to Peake Telegraph Station (8.A.) and Adelaide. Iiscape from Fremantle Prison of six Fenians 
who were taken off at Rockingham by American whaler, “ Catalpa.” 


1877—Telegraph line between Perth and Eucla opened, thus establishing communication with 
Adelaide and with London via Adelaide. 


1879—First Government railway, 34 miles in length, opened between Geraldton and Northampton, 
Alexander Forrest’s exploration of the Kimberleys from the De Grey River and thence by way of Beagle 
Bay, King Sound, Fitzroy River, Nicholson Plains and Ord River to Katherine Telegraph Station (N.T.). 
Northam Municipality proclaimed. : 


1880—First Mayor of Perth elected. Kimberley district first settled by pastoralists. 


188i—Fifth official census of the State, the first taken simultaneously in all States. Population 
of 29,708, consisting of 17,062 males and 12,646 females. Livestock included 1,221,079 sheep, 64,603 
cattle, 34,782 horses and 26,743 pigs. Area sown to wheat 29,352 acres of total area under crop, 
60,821 acres. Opening of Government railway, 19 miles in length, connecting TFremantle, Perth and 
Guildford as first section of Eastern line. 


' 


1883—Proclamation of Broome, Derby and Carnarvon townsites. FElection of first Mayor of Fre- 
mantle. Discovery of coal at Collie River, near present townsite of Collie. 


1884—Opening of railway between Guildford and Chidlow’s Well. 


1885—Virst discovery of payable gold—on Margaret and Ord Rivers in Kimberley district. Tastern 
Railway extended from Chidlow’s Well to Spencer’s Brook and line constructed between Spencer’s 
Brook and York. Port of Derby proclaimed. Onslow townsite declared. 


1886—Kimberley Goldfield proclaimed and townsite of Wyndham declared as its port. Opening 
of railways between York and Beverley and from Spencer’s Brook to Northam. ‘Convict establishment 
disbanded. 


1887—Discovery of gold at Southern Cross and elsewhere in Yilgarn district. Completion of railway 
between Geraldton and Walkaway. Telephone exchange system inaugurated at Perth. Towns of 
Cossack and Roebourne declared municipalities. 


1888—Rich deposits of alluvial gold found at Pilbara Creek, Pilbara and Yilgarn Goldfields pro- 
claimed. Discovery of tin at Greenbushes. Opening of railway between Clackline and Neweastle (‘Tood- 
yay). Telephone branch opened at Fremantle. 
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1889—Discovery of gold at Ashburton River. Completion of West Australian Land Comipany’s 
railway between Beverley and Albany. Overseas telegraph communication established by cable from 
Broome to Banjoewangi, Java. First efforts to prove existence of commercial coal at Collie River. 
Passage by Legislative Council of Constitution Bill in anticipation of responsible government. 


1890—Granting of responsible government to the Colony of Western Australia and proclamation 
of Constitution. Election of members of newly constituted Legislative Assembly. John Forrest com- 
missioned to form first Ministry. Ashburton Goldfield proclaimed, Railway between Albany and Denmark 
opened. 


1891—Sixth census taken. Population, 49,782 comprised of 29,807 males and 19,975 females. Sheep 
numbered 2,563,866, cattle 134,997, horses, 48,999 and pigs 32,267. Railway between Bunbury and 
Boyanup opened. Murchison Goldfield proclaimed. Disastrous drought in North-West. Journey by 
D. Lindsay and L. A. Wells from Warrina (8.A.) entering the Colony near Fort Mueller—east of the 
Warburton Range—and thence by way of Queen Victoria Springs, Fraser’s Range and Southern Cross 
to the Murchison. : 


' 1892—Rich discovery of gold at Coolgardie. Further exploration of coal deposits at Collie River 
and discovery of substantial seams. Commencement of Fremantle Harbour Works. Appointment of 
first Agent General for Western Australia in the United Kingdom. 


1893—Opening of railway from Perth to Picton Junction and from Boyanup to Donnybrook. Dis- 
covery of gold deposits at Kalgoorlie and other areas east of Coolgardie. Dundas Goldfield proclaimed 


_ following successful prospecting between Fraser’s Range and Southern Cross. Coolgardie townsite 


declared. Central Board of Education abolished and Department of Education constituted. 


1894—Act establishing Agricultural Bank to provide advances to settlers on rura] holdings. Rail- 
way extension from Northam to Southern Cross. Lime between Narngulu and Mullewa opened. Comple- 
tion of Midland Railway Company’s line, 277 miles in length, from Midland Junction to Walkaway. 
Towns of Kalgoorlie, Kanowna, Day Dawn and Mullewa declared. Proclamations of Coolgardie and East 
Coolgardie Goldfields. Port of Esperance Bay and municipalities of Coolgardie and Cue proclaimed, 


1895—Railway between Boyanup and Busselton completed. Proclamations of West Pilbara, 
Yalgoo, East Murchison and North Coolgardie Goldfields. Municipality of Kalgoorlie proclaimed. 
Norseman, Menzies, Bulong and other goldfields towns declared. 


1896—Railway opened from Southern Cross to Boorabbin. Great Southern Railway from Beverley 
to Albany purchased by Government. Proclamations of Collie Coal Mining District and of Broad Arrow 
and North-East Coolgardie Goldfields. Peak of immigration stimulated by gold discoveries, net gain 
by migration being over 35,000. Norseman Municipality proclaimed. Calvert Iixploration Jixpedition, 
led by L. A. Wells from Lake Way, via Separation Well and Joanna Springs to Fitzroy River, near 
Mount Tuckfield. Hon. David Carnegio’s journey from Coolgardie to Hall’s Creek by way of Doyle’s Well, 
Lake Darlot and Alexander and Helena Springs. 


1897—-Inauguration by Education Department of evening continuation classes. Newly-constructed 
inner harbour at Fremantle opened to shipping. Commencement of Bunbury Harbour Works. Exten- 
sion of Eastern Goldfields Railway from Boorabbin to Kalgoorlie. Goldfields of Gascoyne, Peak Hill 
and Mount Margaret proclaimed. Carnegie’s return from Hall’s Creek by way of Gregory’s Salt Sea, 
Lake McDonald, Alexander Spring and Lake Darlot to Coolgardie, Townsite of Collie Fields (later, Collie) 
proclaimed. : 


1898—Iixtension of Northern Railway from Mullewa to Cue. Completion of Collie Coalfields Railway 
from Brunswick Junction. Opening of line between York and Greenhills, South-Western Railway ex- 
tended from Donnybrook to Bridgetown. Work commenced on Goldfields Water Scheme to supply 
water to Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie by means of 350 miles of pipe line from Helena River at Mundaring. 
Branch of Royal Mint established at Perth. First butter factory established in the Colony—at Bus- 
selton. Reports of serious inroads by rabbits in the Eucla area, 


1899—Inauguration of electric tramway service in Perth. Railway opened between Kalgoorlie and 
Menzies, Discovery of tin-in Pilbara district. Donnybrook Goldfield proclaimed. Departure of first 
contingent of volunteers from-the Colony for service with Imperial forces in Boer War. Enactment 
of Public Education Act, abolishing fees at Government schools. 
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1900—Federation Referendum carried by majority of 25,109—votes cast in favour of Western Aus- 
tralia becoming part of the Commonwealth numbering 44,800 and against, 19,691. Proolamation of 
Phillips River Goldfield. Technical School opened at Perth. Commencement of regular shipments of 
fresh fruit to London. 


1901—Inauguration of Commonwealth of Australia. Seventh census of the State, (the first taken 
simultaneously in all States on a uniform national basis), disclosing a population of 184,124, made up of 
112,875 males and 71,249 females, almost four times as great as that recorded at previous census ten years 
earlier. Appointment of members of first Court of Arbitration, constituted under Industrial Con. 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1900. Completion of laying of cable connecting Perth with South 
Africa. Visit of T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. F.S. Brockman’s investigation 
of rivers and harbours in northern part of Kimberley Division. John Muir’s examination of ‘country 
between Kalgoorlie and Eucla in connection with proposed transcontinental railway. 


1902—Opening of railway from Northam to Goomalling. Establishment of Teachers’ Training 
College. : 

1908—Completion of Goldfields Water Scheme, and supply to Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie commenced. 
Peak of gold production—2,064,801 fine ounces. Beginning of spectacular development of agriculture, 
particularly wheat-growing. Area sown to wheat half as great again as in previous year and production ° 
doubled, . Extension of Eastern Goldfields Railway from Menzies to Leonora and of Northern Railway 
from Cue to Nannine. Opening of line between Midland Junction and Pickering Brook. 


1904—-Assumption of office by first Labour Ministry. School of Mines peed at Kalgoorlie, Ex- | 
tension of Goldfields Water Scheme to Kanowna, 


1905—Completion of No. 2 Rabbit Proof Fence, 724 miles in length, from Point Ann on south coast 
through Cunderdin and Warra Warra to Gum Creek in Murchison district. Opening of railway between 
Malcolm and Laverton. Unrest in gold and coal mining industries. First quarter million of popula- 
tion attained. 


1906—Railways opened between Narrogin and Darkan and from Goomalling to Dowerin. 


1907—A. W. Canning’s expedition from Wiluna to Hall’s Creek to survey stock route linking Murchi- 
son and Kimberley Districts. Completion of railway between Fremantle and Armadale and opening 
of lines from Wagin to Dumbleyung, Katanning to Kojonup, Collie to Darkay and from Wonnerup 
to Jarrahwood. ; : 


1908—Completion of No. 1 Rabbit Proof Fence, 1,139 miles long from Starvation Harbour on south 
coast through Burracoppin and Gum Creek to the north-west coast, near Gondon, and of No. 3 Fence, 
(160 miles) between Warra Warra and the west coast, a few miles south of the mouth of the Murchison 
River. Opening of railways between Coolgardie and Widgiemooltha, Greenhills and Quairading and 
between Donnybrook and Noggerup. 


1909—Great advance in agriculture. Wheat harvest 5-6 million bushels, more than double that 
of previous year. Survey of transcontinental railway from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta (S.A.), via Tar- 
coola, completed. Railways opened from Hopetoun to Ravensthorpe, Widgiemdoltha to Norseman, 
Narrogin to Wickepin, Noggerup to Boyup Brook, Jarrahwood to eeap and branch line: to Mun- 
daving Weir completed. 


1910—Rich gold finds at Bullfineh, about 20 miles north-west of Southern Cross. Opening of rail- 
ways from Toodyay to Bolgart, Wokarina to Naraling, Pinjarra to Holyoake, Pickering Brook to Canning 
Mills and extension of Northern Railway from Mt, Magnet to Sandstone and from Nannine to Meecka- 
tharra, 


1911— First federal census of the Commonwealth. Western Australia’s population 282,114—161,565 
males and 120,549 females. Considerable reduction in wheat harvest due to dry season. Passage of 
legislation establishing University of Western Australia. Opening of first government secondary school 
(Perth Modern Sehool). Inauguration by Education Department of evening continuation classes at 
fourteen centres. Industrial trouble in mining, transport and building industries. Completion of 
railway from Southern Cross to Bullfinch, and opening of lines between Dowerin and Merredin, Goomall- 
ing and Wongan Hills and Bridgetown and Jarnadup (now Jardee). 
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1912—Disappearance of s.s. “‘ Koombana ” with all hands in cyclone off north-west coast. Drought 
in pastoral areas, resulting in substantial losses of stock. Construction of transcontinental railway com- 
menced at Port Augusta (S.A.). Completion of railways from Naraling to Yuna, Dumbleyung to Kukerin, 
Katanning to Nyabing, Tambellup to Gnowangerup, Boyup Brook to Kojonup, Canning Mills to Karra- 
gullen and from Port Hedland to Marble Bar. 

1918—Tirst session of University opened. Cities canient of operations in Western Australia of 
Commonwealth Savings Bank and Commonwealth Bank of Australia. Construction from Kalgoorlie 
end of transcontinental railway commenced. Opening of railways between Northampton and Ajana, 
Quairading and Merredin (via Bruce Rock), Gnowangerup and Ongerup and between Holyoake and 
Dwarda. : 
1914—Embarkation at Fremantle of first Western Australian contingent for European War. Wide- 
spread drought conditions, resulting im failure of wheat crop—average yield less than two bushels per 
acre. Strike in building trades, rendering idle 3, 000 men. Completion of railway between Wickepin 
and ‘Bruce Rock. ° 

1915—Opening of railways foi Wongan Hills to Mullewa, Brookton to Corrigin and from Yillimin- 
ning to Kondinin. 

1916—Buoyant conditions despite wartime interruption of sea-borne trade. Completion of rail- 
way between Kukerin and Lake Grace. 

1917—Opening of transcontinental railway, 1,061 miles in length, connecting Kalgoorlie with Port 
Augusta (S.A.), 454 miles being in Western Australia. Completion of lines between Bolgart and Cal- 
ingiri, Wyalkatchem and Bencubbin, Kondinin and Narembeen and between Wagin and Bokal. Strike 
of waterside workers at Fremantle. = 

1918—End of World War I. Passage of Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act. Opening of railway 
from Bowelling to Bokal. 

1919—Serious outbreak of pneumonic influenza causing 540 deaths. Discovery of gold at Hampton 
Plains. Wyndham Meat Works commenced operations. Waterfront strikes at Fremantle. First 
modern aeroplane flown in the State. Railway opened from Calingiri to Piawaning. 

1920—Visit of H.R.H., the Prince of Wales. 

1921—Second Commonwealth census disclosing Western Australian population of 332,732, comprised 
of 177,278 males and 155,454 females. Satisfactory progress of Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme. Inaugura- 
tion of Group Settlements in South-West with migrants from United Kingdom and other selected classes 
of settlers, Election to Legislative Assembly of Australia’s firs; woman Member of Parliament (Mrs. 
Edith Cowan). Railway workers’ strike. Establishment of aerial mail service between Geraldton and 
Derby. 

1922—Large ee scheme launched, involving British, Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, - Formation of growers’ voluntary wheat pool, following termination of State pool at growers’ 
request. Observation of solar eclipse by international astronomers at Wallal on north-west coast. New- 
degate area opened for settlement. 


1928—Opening of railways between Bencubbin and Lake Brown and from Nyabing to Pingrup. 
Woollen Mill commenced operations at Albany. 

1924Interstate shipping strike. Greatly increased wheat harvest yielding nearly 24 million bushels. 
First radio broadcasting station opened at Perth. Completion of railway from Busselton to Witchcliffe. 


1925—Appointment by Commonwealth Government of Royal Commission to enquire into financial 
disabilities of Western Australia under federation. Amendments to Industrial Arbitration Act provid- 
ing for appointment of permanent President of Court and fixation of annual basic wage. Introduction 
of compulsory insurance of employees under Workers’ Compensation Act. Disruption of shipping ser- 
vices caused by strike of waterside workers, Australian seamen and British seamen in Australian waters. 
Railways opened between Piawaning and Miling, Esperance and Salmon Gums, Narembeen and Merredin 
and between Witchcliffe and Flinders Bay. 

1926—Road construction scheme, with Commonwealth Government assistance, commenced. De- 
claration of first State basic wage by newly-appointed State Arbitration Court, fixing adult weekly rates 
of £4 5s. Od. for males, and £2 5s. 11d. for females. Unusually heavy winter rains resulting in flooding 
of parts of metropolitan area and partial destruction of railway bridge at North Fremantle. Opening 
of railways from Lake Grace to Newdegate, Dwarda to Narrogin and from Jardee.to Pemberton. 
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1927—Visit of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York. Amalgamation of Western Australian Bank 
with Bank of New South Wales. Completion of rail link between Norseman and Salmon Gums, thus 
connecting Kalgoorlie with south coast at Esperance. 


1928—Peak of post-war migration, net gain from this source being 10,000 persons attracted by buoy- 


ant production in agricultural, pastoral and dairying industries, 


1929—Celebration of Western Australia’s centenary. City of Perth declared a Lord Mayoralty 
and Fremantle given status of a city. Gold production (377,176 fine ounces) at lowest level since 1896. 
Inauguration of regular air service between Perth and Adelaide (S.A.). Railways completed between 
Lake Brown and Bullfinch, Amery and Kalannie, Burakin and Kulja and from Denmark to Nornalup. 


1930—-Onset of economic depression. Plans formulated for alleviating effects of unemployment. 
Some improvement in gold-mining industry due to grant by Commonwealth Government of bonus on 
production. Wheat harvest (53-5 million bushels), the largest yet recorded. Extension of northern 
air mail route to Wyndham. Establishment of telephone trunk line between Perth and Adelaide (S.A.). 


1931—Decision by meeting of State Premiers to reduce government spending by 20 per cent. and 
interest rates by 224 per cent. Passage by State Parliament of Financial Emergency Act giving effect 
to this decision, Transfer of State Savings Bank to Commonwealth Bank. Discovery at Larkinville 
of Golden Eagle nugget (1,135 ounces), the largest gold nugget unearthed in Western Australia. Wiluna 
gold mines in production. First overseas export of butter. Inauguration of systematic drainage and 
irrigation scheme in dairying lands at Harvey and Waroona. Introduction of bulk handling of wheat. 
Meekatharra-Wiluna railway extension completed as far as Paroo and line cee between Kulja and 
Bonnie Rock. 

1932—Imposition of Financial Emergency Tax of 43d. in the £. on all income. Appointment of. 
commission to conduct State lotteries to benefit hospitals and charities. Transfer of University to its 
permanent home, the Hackett Buildings at Crawley. _Completion of irrigation works at Harvey. Open- 
ing of railway from Paroo to Wiluna. 

1933—Third Commonwealth census revealing Western Australian Siotilettok of 438,852 persons— 
233,937 males and 204,915 females. Levy by Federal Government of tax on flour at £4 5s, per ton to assist 
wheat industry, depressed by consistently low market prices. Basic wage at lowest level (£3 8s. for 
males in metropolitan area) since Court’s original declaration of 1926. Opening of Wellington Irrigation 
Dam (on Collie River) with capacity of 8,700 million gallons, Commencement of work on Canning Dam, 
to have ultimate capacity of over 20,550 million gallons, as source of water supply for metropolitan grea. 
Establishment of banana plantations at Carnarvon. Referendum, inspired by dissatisfaction with 
Federal administration, resulted in two to one majority in favour of State’s secession from Common- 
wealth. Railways opened from Lake Grace to Hyden and from Pemberton to Northcliffe. 

1934—Introduction of State tax on gold-mining profits, Presentation of Secession Petition to His 
Majesty the King, House of Lords and House of Commons. Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
Inauguration of aerial mail service between Australia and England. Racial riots on Eastern Goldfields, 
Storms and floods in agricultural areas and North-West, causing extensive damage to property and 
severe stock losses. Township of Onslow devastated by cyclone. Wool clip, 90 million Ib. 

1935—Drought in pastoral areas and north-eastern agricultural district resulting in heavy losses of 
stock and crops. Rejection of State’s Secession Petition by Select Committee of House of Commons, 
Strike of goldminers. Establishment of flying doctor service in North-West and Kimberley Divisions, 
with bases at Port Hedland and Wyndham. Pearling fleet overwhelmed at Lacepede Islands by 
cyclone, causing loss of 20 luggers and 142 lives. 

1936—Drought conditions caused further heavy losses of stock in pastoral areas and reduced wheat 
harvest to 21-5 million bushels, the lowest for ten years. Exploration and developinent of low grade 
auriferous ore bodies, stimulated by increased price of gold. 

1937—Improved seasonal conditions, resulting in greatly increased wheat harvest and partial relief 
of drought in pastoral districts. Commencement of gold-mining operations in large low-grade ore body 
at Big Bell and rail link with Cue completed. Under stimulus of rising prices, gold production exceeded 
one million ounces for first time since 1916. 

1938—-Substantial improvement in pastoral conditions, Great increase in export of fat lamb car- 
cases. Gold production maintained at high level, value of output exceeding £10 million for first time. 
Federal embargo on export of iron ore from Yampi Sound. Basic wage increased by 5s, 1d. to £4 per 
week for males in metropolitan area, following presentation of special evidence at Court’s annual enquiry. 
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1939—Drought broken in pastoral areas. Acquisition by British Government of entire wool clip 
at guaranteed price of 13-4375 pence per Ib. Gold production 1,214,238 fine ounces, the highest since 
1915. National Register of Manpower and Wealth Census undertaken by Commonwealth Statistician. 
Enactment of legislation to amalgamate Financial Emergency Tax and Income Tax. Passage of other 
State Acts to control prices, rents and patriotic funds, following outbreak of war. 


1940—Subnormal rainfall over greater part of the State produced one of the worst droughts ou 
record, Order issued under National Security Regulations for acquisition by Commonwealth of apple 
and pear crop. First commercial flax crops. Sum of £115,000 allocated by Commonwealth from funds 
raised under Commonwealth Wheat Industry Act of 1938, as first contribution under four-year plan 
for reconstruction of marginal areas. Liquid fuel rationed. Presentation of report of Royal Commis- 
sion on pastoral industry in Western Australia, Official opening of Canning Dam. Commencement 
of collection of income tax at source. Civil Defence (Emergency Powers) Act empowering State Govern- 
ment to make regulations for protection of civilian population. 


1944—Return to normal seasonal conditions after drought of previous year. Wheat-growers 
licensed under wheat stabilization scheme for control of production. Port Hedland and Marble Bar 
struck by cyclone ; extensive damage to pastoral property. Torrential rains resulting in floods, with 
consequent. losses of stock, in pastoral areas near De Grey River. Inauguration of Commonwealth 
scheme of child endowment with concurrent imposition of payroll tax on employers to finance payments, 
Samson Brook irrigation dam near Waroona (capacity 1,800 million gallons) opened. Work commenced 
on interstate road linking Port Augusta (S.A.) and Norseman. Increase in industrial activity, par- 
ticularly m manufactures for war purposes—engineering, clothing and food processing. German raider 
“ Kormoran ” gunk 300 miles west of Carnarvon and resultant loss of H1.M.A.S. “Sydney.” In December, 
outbreak of war in the Pacific Zone, 


1942—Rural output generally well maintained, following good season in agricultural districts and 
pastoral areas. Area sown ,to wheat restricted under Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization Scheme. 
Actual area cropped, 1:75 million acres, significantly below maximum permissible area. Contraction 
of gold-mining industry included among measures taken by Commonwealth to secure release of man- 
power for essential services. Growing threat to Australia following Japanese invasion of Malaya and 
Netherlands East Indies. Creation of special State Ministry of Civil Defence. Introduction of civilian 
registration embracing all persons aged sixteen and over. Rationing of clothing, tea and sugar. Intro- 
duction of daylight saving scheme. Attacks by Japanese aircraft on Broome, Wyndham and Port Hed- 
land. I"loods in areas adjacent to Gascoyne River. Station properties in Port Hedland and Marble 
Bar district, and railway linking these towns, damaged by cyclone. Luggers wrecked with loss of life 
at Port Hedland. Introduction of Uniform Tax Scheme, Commonwealth Government becoming sole. 
taxing authority in income tax field, the several State Treasuries being re-imbursed by Commonwealth. 
Establishment of State Public Trust Office under Public Trustee Act of 1941. Basic wago increased 
by 4s. 6d. to £4 14s. 11d. by Premier, in exercise of Powers conferred by National Security (Economic 
Organisation) Regulations. 


1948—Record wool clip of 98 million Ib. Severe decline in gold-mining industry. Japanese raid on 
Exmouth Gulf—the most southerly point of aerial attack. Second civilian register made. Westem 
Australia exempted from Commonwealth scheme of daylight saving. Enactment of State legislation 
to provide for raising of school leaving age to fifteen years. Initiation of civil flying boat service linking 
Australia and Ceylon. Airgraph ‘letter service inaugurated. Rationing of butter introduced. Sale 
of fresh pork to public suspended. 


1944—Drought conditions in pastoral areas and subnorinal rainfall in ‘agricultural and dairying 
districts. Wheat production, 15-9 million bushels, the lowest since 1922. Potash fertilizer plant at 
Chandler (Lake Campion) and plywood plant at Carlisle brought into production. Introduction of 
meat rationing. Building of dwellings under Commonwealth Housing Scheme commenced in Western 
Australia. Passage of legislation establishing Agricultural Bank as a trading bank, to be known as the 
Rural and Industries Bank. Strike of waterside workers against introduction of roster system. 


4945—General demobilisation of fighting forces of Australia begun, following cessation of hostilities, 
Commencement of efforts to re-establish civilian building industry to overcome acute housing shortage. 
Restrictions on use of electricity in metropolitan area as a result of coal shortage. Rural output generally 
satisfactory. Pastoral industry affected by dry sumnier and in some areas by cyclonic storms. Develop- 
ment of Yampi Sound iron ore deposits proceeding. Canning of salinon from Hopetoun conimenced. 
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State Electricity Commission established for purpose of extending and co-ordinating electricity supply. 
Occupation survey of population taken by Commonwealth Statistician. Loss of lives, stock and property 
in cyclone on north-west coast. Flood damage at Carnarvon. In June, 23 consecutive days of rain 
at Perth resulting in a fall of 18-75 inches, a record for any one month, Total Perth rainfall for year 
52-67 inches, a record, 


1946—New industrial centre established at former munition factory at Welshpool. Plans announced 
for manufacture of agricultural tractors at that centre. Fish canning factory established at Albany, 
Re-establishment of gold-mining industry proceeding. Rich gold strikes at Day Dawn, Southern Cross 
and Burtville. Wheat acreage restrictions no longer operative—area about thirty per cent. greater 
than that of previous season. Wool sales recommenced following termination of appraisement scheme. 
Substantial advances in wool prices. Interruptions of electricity supply due to strike of locomotive 
engine drivers, firemen and cleaners halting coal production at Collie. Resumption of pearling industry 
at Broome after suspension of five years. Abrolhos Islands officially opened as tourist resort. Interim 
basic wage adjustment by Commonwealth Arbitration Court increasing Federal weekly basic wage rate 
in Western Australia by 7s. 


1947—-Fourth Commonwealth census, showing Western Australian population of 502,480, consisting 
of 258,076 males and 244,404 females. Expansion in factory activity continued. Building operations 
increased, with more labour and materials available. Stimulation in mining generally, production in the 
gold mining industry steadily approaching pre-war level, World shortage of lead and high prices made 
it profitable to re-open old lead mines in Northampton area ; a deposit inland from Derby also producing 
high grade ore. Jixpansion in fishing industry ; substantial exports of frozen and canned fish to Eastern 
States and overseas exports of crayfish tails. Experimental air transport of beef from Mt. House Station 
in Kimberley district to Perth. Interim increase of 5s. in State basic wage. Granting by Court of 
forty hour week in industry to operate from Ist January, 1948. Appointment of Royal Commissions— 
Wheat Industry, Workers’ Compensation, Western Australian Government Railways, State Charcoal 
Iron project at Wundowie, and Management of Government Railway Workshops. Stirling Irrigation 
Dam, capacity 12,000 million gallons, completed on Harvey River. Work commenced on construction 
of new causeway over Swan River at Perth. 


1948—Record dairy production—butter 15-6 million Ib., cheese 2:3 million lb., and increased output 
of condensed and dried milk. Decline in value of minerals produced, due principally to decrease in gold 
production. Previous year’s high coal output surpassed, 733,000 tons being mined. House construction 
further expanded, completions numbering 3,043. Outbreak of poliomyelitis reached epidemic pro- 
portions. First pig iron produced in the State, at Wundowie. Other new industries in prospect or in 
production included tractor manufacture, wooleombing, casein extraction, refrigerator making. Con- 
struction of new State timber mill at Shannon River commenced, with rail lmk from Northcliffe. Intensi- 
fied fishing activity resulting in greatly increased take of edible fish. Value of output of canned fish 
almost trebled and quick-freezing process introduced with success. Publication of reports of Royal 
Commissions on Management, Workings and Control of State Railways; Railway Workshops; Supply 
of Local Coal to Railways; State Housing Commission ; Betting; Workers’ Compensation ; Milk In- 
dustry ; and presentation of results of a survey of Native Affairs. Legislation included enactment of a price. 
control measure, necessitated by Commonwealth’s vacating of the prices control field ; Wheat Industry 
Stabilization Act,’ authorising operation in Western Australia of Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization 
Plan following a plebiscite among wheatgrowers which rejected a State plan ; Western Australian Marine 
Act; Matrimonial Causes and Personal Status Code and important amendments to Industrial Arbi- 
tration, Workers’ Compensation and Mining Acts. Relaxation or removal of controls over most building 
materials. Abolition of rationing of meat and clothing. Redistribution of seats for Legislative Assembly. 
Publication of boundaries of three new Federal electorates—Curtin, Canning and Moore. Conference 
of Premiers held in Perth for the first time—primarily to discuss Commonwealth-State financial relations— 
Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia being represented. J cderal aid to maintain production 
of “marginal” goldmines which were threatened with closure on account of rising costs of operation. 
- Agreement by Commonwealth to meet half the cost of £4°3 million water supply scheme for Great 
Squthern and other areas. Increase in fares on government tram, bus and ferry services. Rail freights 
and fares raised by an overall 20 per cent. to offset increasing railway deficit. Strike of coal miners 
in July. Protracted interruption of electricity supplies due to breakdown of equipment at East Perth 
Power Station. Construction of second section of South Fremantle Power Station commenced ; estimated 
cost of complete project £2-5 million. City of Perth electricity and gas undertaking purchased by State 
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Government for £3 million. Approval of plans for harbour development at Bunbury and Albany. 
Surveys of rivers of North-West commenced to determine storage and irrigation possibilities. His 
Excellency, Sir James Mitchell, G.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor from 1933, elevated to status of Governor. 


1949—Despite alate opening, the season proved to be generally favourable in the agricultural dis- 
tricts and in some pastoral areas, Wheat harvest of 38-5 million bushels, from 2-9 million acres, the 
highest for ten years. Wool clip 91 million lb. Dairy production almost equal to previous year’s record. 
Further increase in value of State’s external trade to £108-5 million in 1948-49 entirely attributable to 
imports, exports being at the same level as in 1947-48. Recession of average export price of wheat to 
15s. 3d. per bushel f.o.b., but wool price advanced to 51-28 pence per Ib. High production of Collie 
coal maintained, the year’s output setting a new record of more than 750,000 tons. Employment in 
manufacturing, 1948-49, reached a new level of 38,354 persons, the net value of factory production being 
£21-5 million. House building effort resulted in 3,290 completions. At Albany, expansion of export 
meat trade, and construction of superphosphate works, with State Government assistance, begun. 
Plans to inorease‘annual output of beef by 10,000 tons as part of an agreement between the Common- 
wealth and British Governments for a long-term meat contract. Preliminary work in hand on the 
necessary developmental projects in the Kimberleys, costs to be shared by the Commonwealth and the 
State. Major works proposed include 500 miles of all-weather roads, the construction of a high level 
bridge over the Ord River, the rehabilitation of stock routes, the provision of water supplies on stations, 
the transfer of the town of Wyndham to a new site and improvement, of berthing facilities at the port. 
Tirsé tractors produced in the State. Wool-combing and carbonising works in operation. Manufacture 
of slag wool and slag cork insulators from waste obtained from charcoal iron industry at Wundowie. 
English trawlers, based on Albany, commence activity off the South Coast. Greatly increased output 
of canned fish, and exports of frozen crayfish tails exceeded 14 million Ib.—more than double the 
quantity in 1947-48. Whaling resumed at full scale after a lapse of over twenty years with reopening 
of station at Point Cloates, and establishment of treatment plant at Carnarvon by Commonwealth Whaling 
Commission—season’s catch 190 whales. In September, rise in gold price from £10 15s, 3d. to £15 9s. 10d. 
per fine ounce, following the British Treasury’s devaluation of sterling. Increase of £1 million in value of 
minerals produced. Late in June, strike of Collie coalminers as part of a nation-wide stoppage. Rationing 
and, at some periods, complete cessation of industrial and domestic power supplies. Resumption of 
work by Collie miners after three weeks’ inactivity resulting in an estimated loss of 50,000 tons of coal. 
Rejection by Privy Council of Federal Government’s appeal against the High Court’s unfavourable 
decision on nationalisation of banking. Successful court challenge of Commonwealth’s power to ration 
liquid fuels—as a result, States invited to assume authority. The necessary enabling legislation was the 
major measure brought before the State Parliament in a short session concluding early to allow members 
to contest seats at the Federal election in December or to participate in the election campaign. Defeat 
of the Chifley Government and assumption by the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies of office of Prime Minister 
as leader of a Liberal-Country Party coalition. Presentation of report of Royal Commission on bran, 
pollard and stock food concentrates'and of the Tydeman report on proposed harbour development at 
Fremantle. Increase in postal, telegraph and telephone rates operative from the Ist July and in tele- 
phone rental and directory charges from the lst August in anticipation of deficit in Post Office finances. 
Further increases in railway freight charges and passenger fares. Severe earth tremor reported from Won- 
gan Hills and New Norcia in May, Late in the year, damage to vineyards in the Swan districts from 
gale-force winds. Mr. President Dunpby of the State Arbitration Court appointed to the Bench of the 
Commonwealth Court. Mr. L. W. Jackson selected to succeed him as President and to become a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. Death of Lady Mitchell, wife of the Governor, His Excellency the Hon. Sir James 
Mitchell, G.C.M.G. Death of Sir Jolm Kirwan, K.C.M.G., President of the Legislative Council for twenty 
years until his retirement in 1946. 


1950—Substantial and widespread rains during May, terminating an unusually long dry period, 
provided an excellent opening to the season in agricultural districts and relieved partial drought in 
pastoral areas of the North-West. Wheat harvest of 49-9 million bushels exceeded only by that of 1931 
season, but record yield per acre of 15:7 bushels, Reduced yield of apples and pears, citrus and vine. 
fruits due to low rainfall and hot summer conditions. Wool clip 101 million lb. Lower dairy cattle 
numbers and slight decline in production of butter and cheese. Unfavourable trade balance of £7:6 


mnillion for 1949-50, despite increase in value of exports to almost £62 million. Average f.o.b. value of 


greasy wool advanced to 57-65 pence per lb. and. of wheat to 15s. 64d. per bushel. Increase of nearly £17 
million in value of imports attributable mainly to motor cars and trucks and other machinery. Output of 
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coal reached new level of 814,000 tons. Decline of gold won to 610,333 ounces but value increased to £9+5 
million on account of enhanced price. Crayfish taken exceeded 7 million lb.—almost 40 per cent. more 
than previous year’s catch. Establishment of new factory at Lancelin Island for quick-freezing of cray- 
fish, with treatment plant for making of fertiliser as a by-product. Season’s take of whales numbered 
388. Factory employment 40,733 and net value of production £26 million for 1949-50. New timber mills 
in production at Shannon River, Quinninup and Northcliffe. Building activity resulted in completion of . 
4,363 houses and 750 other buildings. Population increase 28,500 (net gain by migration 19,300 and 
natural increase 9,200) the greatest since 1896 the peak year of the “ gold rush” period. Public accounts 
showed a small surplus—the first since 1944-45, Abolition of rationing of petrol, tea and butter and 
lifting of ban on sale of fresh cream. By an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act, Court empower- 
ed to fix basic wage to have regard for economic capacity of industry as well as workers’ “needs.” In 
exercise of this power, Court declared an increase of 20s. in the basic rate for males and 15s. for females. 
Total increase during year of £1 10s. 7d. in basic wage for males in metropolitan area. State general 
elections in March resulted in return to office of Liberal and Country League-Country Party Government. 
Amending legislation to increase membership of State Cabinet from eight to ten. Prohibition poll con- 
ducted under provisions of Licensing Act—the first since 1925. Proposals rejected by overwhelming 
majority. Endowment by Federal Government of “ first or only child” of family at rate of 5s. per week. 
Further increases in postal, telegraph and telephone charges. Judge Curlewis of New South Wales 
appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into allegations of brutality at Claremont Mental Hospital. 
Appointment of Royal Commission to report upon the Local Government Bill of 1949. Crash of interstate 
airliner near York with loss of 29 lives. Severe bush fires over large areas of forest and pasture in’ lower 
South-West. Destruction by fire of Jarrahwood timber mill. Legislation included an amendment to the 
Increase of Rent (War Restrictions) Act permitting increases of 20 and 30 per cent. respectively in rents 
of tenanted dwellings and business premises ; Acts providing for control, prevention and eradication 
of noxious weeds and of vermin, and for establishment of an Agriculture Protection Board to co-ordinate 
administration of these Acts; and amendments to the Bush Fires Act enabling stricter preventive 
measures and better control of bush fires, and to the Health Act, authorising compulsory X-ray examina- 


-tion for tuberculosis of specified classes of persons over the age of fourteen years. 


1951——Substantial rains in May and June opened the season in agricultural districts and ended the 
drought in the Gascoyne region. Gascoyne River reached the sea for the first time in two years, causing 
widespread flooding and heavy damage, and isolating the town of Carnarvon. Unusual features of the 
weather during the year were the heavy thunderstorms and hail during the summer months. Tarly 
in the year hail caused heavy damage tothe apple crop in the Mount Barker district, and in December to 
the wheat and flax crops, and to the grape vines in the Swan Valley. Wheat harvest was 40 million bushels, 
with an average yield of 12:9 bushels per acre. Apple crop reduced by hail damage and by outbrealc 
of codlin moth in Nannup district. Wool clip estimated at 114 million Ib. Record price of 281 pence 
per Ib. at March, 1951, wool sales, average f.0.b. value for 1950-51 being 143-43 pence per lb. Favourable 
trade balance of £23-7 million for 1950-51, with record levels of exports (£111-9 million) and imports 
(£88-2 million). .Coal ontput increased further to 848,475 tons and gold won advanced to 627,779 fine 
ounces, valuéd at £9+7 million. Production of lead and silver-lead ores, pyritic ore, asbestos, gypsum 
and iron ore substantially increased. Crayfish take declined to 6} million Ib. Season’s take of whales. 
increased more than threefold to 1,224, Factory employment was 43,761 and net value of production, 
£34 million. New timber mill opened near Yornup, and new State brickworks at Armadale commenced 
production. Building activity resulted in completion of 5,731 houses and 792 other buildings. Popu- 
lation increase of 17,700 (net migration 8;200 and natural increase 9,500). Public accounts for 1950-51 
showed an increased surplus. ‘Total increase during the year of £1 19s, 2d. in male basic wage for metro- 
politan area. T'emale basic wage increased to 65 per cent. of male rates on 1st December, witli automatic 
reductions in margins so that no net increase in wages received as a result of this declaration. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament in March. Liberal-Country Party Government returned with 
majority in both Houses. Increased post, telegraphic and telephone charges from the Ist. 
July. Rail freights and fares increased 30 per cent. First section of new Power House at South 
Fremantle began operating. South-West Power Scheme inaugurated with opening of new power station 


‘at Collie. Raising of Mundaring Weir wall completed. New’Women’s Home opened at Mount Henry. 


New ship—‘‘ Kabbarli ”—placed in service for North-West trade. Port Hedland-Marble Bar railway 
closed. First load of iron ore mined at Cockatoo Island, Yampi Sound, shipped to Eastern States. 
Mining activity caused revival of goldfields town of Bullfinch. First shipment of oats and barley in 
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bulk successfully handled. The Air Beef Scheme experienced another successful year, the number of 
cattle slaughtered for air transport to Wyndham being in excess of 4,000. Seasonal meat shortage over- 
coine by Government stock-piling in cool stores. Sir James Mitchell, G.C.M.G., retired as Governor and 
died shortly afterwards, Lt.-General Sir Charles Gairdner, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. arrived to take up 
appointment as Governor. Mr. J. G. Rodger, Director-Genéral of Commonwealth Forestry and Timber 
Bureau appointed as Royal Commissioner to enquire into West Australian Forestry and Timber matters. 
Experimental injections of myxomatosis in rabbits conducted by Department of Agriculture. Lstablish- 
mwnent of 250 Government bursaries for students desirous of becoming teachers in Education Department. 
Free Milk Scheme for school children commenced, in conjunction with Commonwealth Government, 
Two sessions of Parliament during the year. Second session of Twentieth Parliament commenced 2nd 
August, terminated 10th October, following failure of Government’s proposed rent legislation. Third 
session began 16th October, concluded 15th December. Important amendnients made to the Licensing 
Act, providing for Sunday trading within restricted hours by hotels, and variations of conditions for serv- 
ing bona-fide travellers. Rent control continued, with provision for increases up to 10 per cent. in rents 
of dwellings and business premises. Workers’ compensation benefits increased, on average by 20 per 
cent. Act passed to establish a library board to foster the activities of free libraries in the State and to 
improve library services. 


1952—Despite favourable opening rains in most districts in May, the agricultural areas experienced 
a variable season resulting in reduced wheat harvest of 35-5 million bushels for an average yield of 11-8 
bushels peracre. Rainfall for the year deficient throughout greater part of State, particularly in pastoral 
areas of Kimberley and North-West. Serious cattle losses in Kimberleys brought about by drought 
conditions, Wool clip, 118 million Ib., the highest so far recorded. Decline in factory production 
of butter and cheese. Unfavourable trade balance for 1951-52 of £24-6 million—a deterioration of 
more than £48 million since previous year—attributable mainly to sharp rise in external purchases and 
decline in value of export commodities, notably wool. Timber production, 200 ‘million super feet, the 
highest for 25 years. Coal output reduced to 830,000 tons. Substantial increase in gold production 
to 729,975 fine ounces. Value of production of minerals other than gold and coal more than doubled— 
from £1-1 million to £2-6 million. Season’s take of 1,187 whales slightly less than in previous year. 
Crayfish catch, 8-4 million lb, Export of crayfish tails valued at almost £1 million, Employment in fac- 
tories in 1951-52 exceeded 45,000 and net value of factory production reached new level of £42+7 million. 
Further expansion in building activity produced 7,730 new houses—2,000 more than in previous year—and 
766 other new buildings. Net population gain, 22,600, of which 12,400 attributable to migration and 10,200 
to natural increase. Sinall deficit revealed in public accounts. Railways deficit of more than £2-8 imil- 
lion. Further substantial increases aggregating £1 12s. 10d. in basic wage for males in metropolitan area, 
Removal of price control on clothing and textiles. Perth Airport raised to international status. In- 
auguration of regular air communication via Cocos Island between Perth and Johannesburg and between 
Perth and Singapore. Explosion of Britain’s first atomic bomb at Monte Bello Islands off north-west 
coast. New causeway over Swan River at Perth opened. Extensive dainage to forests and pastures 
by bushfires at Frankland River, Dwellingup, Dandaragan, Katanning and elsewhere. Damage by 
hailstorms and wind to crops at Kukerin, Piawaning and Wanneroo. Imposition by Federal Government 
in March of severe cuts in imports. Curtailnent: of State works programme following contraction of 
Commonwealth loan allocations. Rationing of superphosphate to farmers discontinued with improved 
supplies of sulphur froin external sources. Kimberleys Air Beef Scheme has most successful year since 
inception ; almost 5,200 cattle flown from Glenroy abattoirs to Wyndham. Total area of land prepared 
for irrigation, 1,184 acres, the greatest in any single year. Strikes by waterside workers at Fremantle 
early in year. Six months’ strike of metal trades workers, claiming increased wage margins, resulted 
in widespread unemployment and suspension of metropolitan rail services for a period of three months 
also considerable reduction in country service. Increase of 20 per cent. in metropolitan passenger fares 
following resumption of rail services. Appointment of Royal Commission to enquire into kindergarten 


. administration and pre-school education. Negotiations completed for establishment at Kwinana, on 


coast ten miles south of Fremantle, of oil refining, steel rolling, and cement manufacturing projects esti- 
mated to cost almost £50 million, Plans include provision of port facilities in Cockburn Sound by 
dredging to ultimate depth of 38 feet, extension of rail system from Robbs Jetty, construction of rail link 
with Midland Junction, and laying of 12 miles of pipeline for supply of water to Kwinana area. Legislation 
included agreements between the Government and proprietors relating to establishment and development 
of these industries. Other enactments were an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act, giving the 
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Court additional power to deal with strikes and to regulate elections in industrial unions ; an amendment 

to the Bulk Handling Act enabling the construction and control at ports of bulk-handling facilities to 

be financed from a toll levied on wheatgrowers ; a continuance measure extending for three years the pooled | 
marketing of barley ; an amendment to the Margarine Act authorising increases, within prescribed limits, 

in local manufacture of margarine; and a Winning Bets Tax Act providing for a tax of 24 per cent. 

on winning bets made with bookmakers on horseracing and trotting courses. Death in London of Hon. 

W. H. Kitson, after nearly six years service as Agent-General. Death of His Majesty King George VI. 

and accession of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 


1958—A cyclonic disturbance in March produced widespread rain over almost the entire State 
causing serious flood dainage to properties, roads and railways. General rains in April and May resulted 
in further flooding and nuwinerous road washaways, and a reduction in the acreage of cereal crops. Seasonal 
conditions generally were suitable botl to crops and pastures—wheat yield 39-7 million bushels, oats 9-6 
million, barley 2-7 million bushels, wool clip 127 million lb., the highest recorded up to this time. 
Encouraging results from rice-growing experiments at Fitzroy and Ord Rivers. Inauguration of three 
year research programine in-Exmouth Gulf and Shark Bay areas by Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization and State Tisheries Department to determine prospects for expansion 
of commercial fishing. Crayfish catch 8-1 million lb., whales taken, 1,303. Work at Gascoyne Research 
Station extended to include cultivation of tropical crops. Conditions in dairying industry continued 
unfavourable, resulting in further decline in factory butter production. Construction of oil refinery at 
Kwinana begun and work started on jetty to serve a £4 million steel rolling mill in sane area. Worlx 


* begun at South Coogee on cement factory expected to produce 100,000 tons annually. Expenditure 


of £165,000 approved for the construction of a water pipeline to supply Kwinana industrial area and 


. adjacent townsite. Favourable nominal balance of £14-65 million in State’s external trade for 1952-53, 


compared with an unfavourable balance of £24-63 million in previous year—improvement attributable 
mainly to oversea trade which showed a decline in imports of £30+4 million and an increase in exports 
of £8-3 million. Partial relaxation of import restrictions in April and further easement in October. 
Principal exports were—Wool, £39-6 million ; Wheat, £20-2 million; Flour, £7-°5 million; Gold 
Bullion, £12-+4 million ; Fresh Fruit, £2-3 million ; Hides and Skins, £2-0 million; Timber, £2-1 million ; 
Whale Oil, £0:9 million ; and Crayfish, £1:0 million. The output from Secondary Industries for 1952-53 
amounted to £119 million and net production £49 million. Factories numbered 3,424 ; persons employed 
45,188—salaries and wages paid £28-3 million. Increase in gold production to 824,000 fine ozs, valued 
at £13-3 million, highest since 1942. Coal output increased to 886,000 tons. Discovery of oil at 
Exmouth Gulf announeed in December after exploration lasting seven years and costing about £2 million. 
Activity in building industry maintained; 7,642 houses and 983 other buildings completed during 
year. Increases in rail freights of from 20% to 35% and increased fares on Government buses, trams 
and trolley buses. Recontrol of prices of some items of essential clothing and soft goods in May. Abolition 
of all prices control in December. Population increase of 18,808, of which 10,790 due to natural increase 
and 8,018 to migration. Commissioner appointed to examine and report on boundaries of metropolitan 
local government authorities. State Entertainment Tax imposed in October following withdrawal 
of Commonwealth Government from this field. Appointment to London of Hon. J. A. Dimmitt as 
Agent-General for Western Australia. Legislation passed authorizing a new local government authority 
at Kwinana. Other legislation included an amendment to the Rents and Tenancies Emergency Pro- 
vision Act ; an amendment to the Town Planning and Development Act designed to effect immediate 
control of building and traffic developments ; an ainendment to the Traffic Act to provide heavier 
penalties for drunken and negligent driving; a Pensions Bill providing increases aggregating more 
than £100,000 annually in pensions of retired Government employees; and the Wheat Marketing Bill 
fixing a home consumption price of 14s. per bushel and facilitating orderly marketing on an Australia- 
wide basis. Among bills which failed was the Prices Control Act Amendment Continuance Bill, the 
effect of its. rejection being the abandonment of all prices control. Death in January of Hon. M. F. 
Troy, a former Agent-Genera]l and for 35 years representative for Mt. Magnet Electorate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Death in February of Sir Hal Colebatch, Agent-General in London for a number of 
years, former Premier of State and member of various Governments. Death in March, of Hon. A. A. M. 
Coverley, representative for the Kimberleys in the Legislative Assembly since 1924. Death in July of 
Hon. Sydney Stubbs, C.M.G., a former Mayor of Perth and Claremont and member of the Legislative 
Council and for 35 years representative for Wagin Electorate in the Legislative Assembly. 
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1954—A year of continued development and improved economic stability, with many signs of 
growth and change. Kwinana Oil Refinery and associated development at Cookburn Sound practically 
completed. Reclamation work begun for the bridge-heads and road approaches for the proposed bridge 
over the Swan River at the Narrows. Peak year of building activity—7,906 houses and 1,220 other 
buildings completed at cost of more than £28-3 million. New motor vehicles registered 11,657 cars, 
6,000 wagons, vans, utilities, 70 buses and 1,267 motor cycles—total registrations at end of year 161,034. 
Road traffic accidents increased, 7,487. being reported in. metropolitan area and 2,698 in country, com- 
pared with 6,098 and 2,345 in previous year. Savings bank deposits amounted to £51,586,968 an average 
of £81-99 per head of population. Factory employment reached new peak of 47,459 and number of 
factories increased to 3,523. Output from manufacturing industries in 1953-54 valued at £134-6 million 
and net production at £55-1 million. Salaries and wages of factory workers amounted to £31-6 million. 
Production of factory butter declined to 13-8 million ]b. from 14-5 million lb. in previous year. Super- 
phosphate factory opened at Albany. Timber production 241-3 inillion super feet. Gold yield 850,540 
fine ozs., the highest since 1941. Coal output for the first time exceeded one million tons. Oil drilling 
continued in vicinity of Exmouth Gulf and commenced in Fitzroy River Basin—further permits granted 
for exploration in areas in north and south of the State covering about 233,000 square miles. State’s 
external trade for 1953-54 showed favourable balance of £29-1 million with oversea countries, but un- 
favourable balance of £62-7 million with other Australian States—the largest recorded up to this time. 
Principal items of export : Wool £41-1 million, Gold bullion £6-6 million, Flour £5-9 million, Wheat £5-6 
million, Timber £2-2 million, Fresh Fruit £1-7 million, Hides and Skins £1-6 million, Crayfish £1-2 million, 
Whale Oil £1-1 million, Easing of import restrictions from non-dollar countries in February, but further 
limits imposed after review in October. Norwegian steamer “ Peter Reed ” chartered for two years by 
State Shipping Service for the North-West run. Introduction of diesel-electric locomotives on State 
railways in May, supplementing diesel rail cars already operating. Commonwealth Census taken on 
30th June revealed State population of 639,771 persons, of whom 348,647 were enumerated in the metro- 
politan area. Total population increase 17,668 for the year, 10,564 being due to natural increase. Hos- 
pitals opened at Morawa and Midland Junction. First inland school to be established in the Kimberleys 
opened at Halls Creek. Expansion of library services in country areas. Season’s take of whales 1,320. 
Crayfish catch 9,137,500 lb. Record price of 186d. per lb. obtained for W.A. tobacco leaf. Below 
average rainfall reflected im reduced wheat harvest of 34-3 million bushels. Wool clip 121 million Ib. 
Bushfires in January in Dandaragan and Byford areas causing damage to pastures and hay. Vineyards 
in Swan Valley swept by gales in January, causing damage estimated at £150,000 to grape and currant 
crops. Legislation passed to authorise, regulate and control betting. Other legislation included an 
Act to enable the State to carry out and give effect to war service land settlement ; an Act designed to 
give greater assistance to those of limited income who wish to build their own homes and an Act to enable 
the State Government Insurance Office to engage in insurance for school children. Among ‘bills which 
failed were the Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Bill which provided for automatic quarterly 
adjustments to the basic wage, and the Prices Control] Bill which was designed to reintroduce prices 
control. Death of Sir Norbert Keenan, Q.C., former Cabinet minister and Party leader. Death of 
Dr. J. 8. Battye, Principal Librarian for 60 years. Death of Mr. J. J. Kenneally, member: of the Com- 
monwealth Grants Commission since 1945. Visit of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. : 


1955—Freak rains in February caused floods in country towns and damage to railway lines, roads 
and bridges. Market gardeners faced biggest flood loss in 15 years and serious damage to grape crops 
in the Swan Valley resulted in reduced production. The season opened with widespread rains throughout 
the agricultural areas in April, and satisfactory following rams in May. Below average rains fell in 
June and July and severe frosts were experienced. Abnormal August rains and excellent conditions 
in September and October produced a remarkable wheat yield of 53 million bushels—an average of 18-3 
bushels per acre, Record average yields of oats and barley also obtained. Encouraging reports on 
experimental crops of sugar cane and rice at the Kimberley Research Station. Season’s catch of whales 
limited to 1,120. Oyster farming experiments carried out by Fisheries Department at Shark Bay to 
assess possibility of establishing industry there. Severe earth tremors recorded at end of August over 
wide area extending south from Three Springs to Serpentine and east to Wyalkatchem with the centre 
of disturbance at Yericoin. Perth’s coldest day for 39 years on 22nd June, 34-9 degrees. Record price 
of 195 pence per Ib. for tobacco leaf at W.A. sales. Completion of operations, begun in 1954, of North 
Kimberley Survey and Mapping Expedition organised by Department of Lands and Surveys—420 miles 
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of road opened up and 15,000 square miles of country examined. High level of building maintained— 
8,772 houses and 1,500 other buildings completed at cost of about £36-6 million. Continued increase 
in road traffic accidents to 8,115 in metropolitan area and 2,950 in the country. Savings bank deposits 
at 3lst December amounted to £54-4 million—an average of £81:06 per head of population. Increase 
in import restrictions in March, followed by further reduction in import quotas and abolition of State 
.licensing committees in September. Unfavourable trend in State’s external trade balance showed 
further deterioration during 1954-55-—-favourable balance of £21-4 million recorded. for oversea, trade 
but unfavourable balance of £67-0 million for interstate trade. Principal exports were: wool (greasy 
and scoured) £35:3 million, wheat £13-7 million, gold bullion £9-7 million, flour £36 million, meat £23 
: million, timber £1-9 million, fresh fruit £1-9 million, hides and skins £1-5 million and crayfish tails £1-2 
‘| million. Whale oil exports valued at £945,000, Increase in State population of 21,335, of which 11,244 
‘ was due to natural increase and 10,091 to migration. Slight fall in coal output to 903,792 tons and in 
gold yield to 842,005 fine ozs. Factory employment during 1954-55 increased to 49,314 and number 
of factories to 3,727. Value of output from manufacturing industries amounted to £149-6 million, net 
production. to £61-0 million and total wages paid to £34-+7 million. Increase in production of sawn 
timber to 225-6 million super feet, making total timber production 254-5 million super feet. Official 
opening of the Kwinana Oil Refinery in October after nine months in operation. The 7} mile railway 
linking Kwinana with the State railways first used in April. Cue-Big Bell railway closed after 18 years 
of service, as result of closing down of the Big Bell gold mine earlier in the year. New industrial harbour 
“i and large anchorage made available with opening of Cockburn Sound in January. Bitumen production 
| begun in Western Australia, by plant installed at the Kwinana refinery at request of the State Govern- 
i ment. Release for publication of Professor Gordon Stephenson’s report and recommendations anent the 
planning of the Metropolitan Region. Plan provides for extension of railway services, provision of major 
regional highways with responsibility vested in one main highway authority, extension of the port of 
Fremantle in Cockburn Sound, reservation for needs of future air services, provision for parking areas, 
marshalling yards, goods yards, a port freight terminal, and warehouses and wholesale markets in the 
same vicinity away from the central area of Perth, etc. Free library opened in Claremont—the first 
metropolitan library sponsored jointly by the Library Board of W.A. and a local government authority. 
In August, for the first time since July, 1953, adjustment made to State basic wage. Changes made to 
State. electoral boundaries as result of 1954 Census. Name of Fremantle Road District changed to 
Cockburn in January. Merger of Airlines (W.A.), Ltd. and MacRobertson Miller Aviation Co. to form 
new company from the lst July. Legislation passed during year included an Act relating to the estab- 
lishment of a medical school by the University of Western Australia and an Act to provide facilities in 
certain hospitals for the teaching of medical students ; an Act to amend the Town Planning and De- 
velopment Act, designed to enable the Board to plan for proposed zoned areas and to assist in the im- 
plementation of approved parts of the Stephenson Plan; an Act relating to the provision of libraries 
and library services for the public ; an Act for the purpose of sponsoring and encouraging the study of 
agriculture and farming and an Act to amend the Traffic Act to provide the “ fine by post” system for 
traffic offences, Among Bills which failed were the Prices Control Bill—to provide for the control of 
prices and rates of certain goods and services ; a Bill to consolidate Acts relating to local government 
and a Bill to enable the State Goverument Insurance Office to undertake all forms of fire and general 
accident insurance. Deaths in June of the Hon. C. H. Henning, member of the Legislative Council since 
1951, and the Hon. R. J. Boylen, member of the Legislative Council since 1947. 


1956—In 1956 there were encouraging signs of continued economic vitality. Among important 
developments were the launching of the Esperance land settlement project with the help of American 
capital and the decision to enlarge the Kwinana Oil Refinery at a cost of approximately £33 million— 
an expansion expected to provide temporary employment for 300-400 men. Extensive office premises 
construction in central Perth, but decline in building activity generally. Number of houses completed 
in 1956—6,047, and other buildings—1,667, with a total value of £27-5 million. Increase in savings 
banks deposits at the 31st December to £61-067 million—an average of £89-17 per head of population. 
Small decline in number of road traffic accidents, 8,027 being reported in the metropolitan area and 
2,970 in the country. Fewer registrations of new motor veluicles, 9,067 cars and 5,724 other vehicles 
compared with 11,612 and 6,795 in previous year. Marked improvement in State’s external trade in 
i 1955-56 with imports totalling £135-5 million, exports £115-7 million and a substantially decreased 
‘| unfavourable balance of £19°8 million compared with the previous year when the unfavourable balance 
amounted to £45-6 million. Principal exports were: wool (greasy and scoured) £35-2 million, wheat 
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£14-4 million, gold bullion £6-4 million, flour £3-9 million, meat £2-8 million, timber £2-8 milliou, 
fresh fruit £1+7 million, hides and skins £1-6 million, crayfish tails £1-5 million and whale oil £967,000. 
Regulations restricting imports of a wide range of non-essential manufactured goods came into force 


‘in July. State population advanced 14,085 of which 11,344 was due to natural iuorease. Decline in 
‘net migration, from 10,091 in previous year to 2,741. Continued fall in coal output, to 880,007 tons, 


and in gold yield, to 812,380 fine ounces. Drilling for oil continued in Exmouth Gulf and Broome areas 
and extended to Dirk Hartogs Island. Expansion of manufacturing industries maintained. Number 
of factories increased to 3,871, number employed to 50,108 and total wages paid to £37-2 million, The 
value of output of factories increased to £175-1 million and the net production to £69-7 million. Produc- 
tion of sawn timber 222-+1 million super feet. New industry established at Capel and Bunbury for 
extracting ilmenite and other heavy minerals from beach sands. In May, new access channels opened 


‘in Cockburn Sound to jetty of Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s steel-rolling mill. Work continucd 


on the Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme—main pipeline from Wellington Dam reached Narrogin 
and extension from Goldfields Water Supply main completed to Kondinin. In May, widespread rains 
fell in the agricultural areas and farmers had one of the best seasonal starts for many years, Favourable 
conditions did not continue and the wheatbelt experienced the driest August on record, being worse 
than in 1914 and 1940, the two most severe drought years. Rains in October, however, changed the 
seasonal prospects and the wheat harvest reached 31-6 million bushels, an average yield of 11:7 bushels 
per acre in contrast to 18:4 bushels per acre in the previous year. Estimated wool clip, 145 million 
Ibs. Extensive snowfalls recorded in June in the South-West Land Division, the most northerly report + 
being from Cadoux and the most easterly Bruce Rock. Snow also reported at Salmon Gums. Tropical 
cyclone in March caused damage to banana plantations at Carnarvon and to shipping at Geraldton. 
A tornado in May cut a swath two chains wide through heavy timber and wrecked four houses at Gos- 
nells. Production of pearlshell at Broome increased to 898 tons valued at £584,000. Three-year lease 
granted to an Australian company to grow culture pearls in an area of four square miles in Brecknock 
Harbour some 130 miles north-east of Derby. At Carnarvon, experimental strip of clay laid down 
transversely under surface in bed of Gascoyne River, from bank to bank, to impede downstream see- 
page in the river sands‘and thus conserve supplies for irrigation. Acceleration of reclamation opera- 
tions‘and other preparatory work for building of a bridge across the Swan river at the Narrows. In October, 
concession fares granted to pensioners using Government trains, trams, buses aud ferries. Increases in 
interstate sea freights announced in April and October and increase of 20 per cent. in rail fares to 
Eastern States also announced in October. New State ship “ Koojarra ” (4,400 tons) taken over by 
Government in September. Increased railway charges and closure of some branch lines recommended 
by Railway Commission to offset continued losses, Extension of water conservation works for supplies 
to Metropolitan Area by operations at Serpentine River up-stream from Falls ; work on first stage, a pipe- 
head dam, well advanced. Nedlands and South Perth Road Districts granted municipal status in March. 
Metropolitan traffic area enlarged in January to include Rockingham Road District. Reorganization of 
State Library following appointment of State Librarian. Continued development of Library services 
reported in 1955-56, thirteen more local government authorities having applied for the Board’s services. 
Much needed additional accommodation afforded State Civil Service departments with completion of 
State Government Insurance Office building of twelve storeys. Legislation passed during the year in-. 
cluded the Unfair Trading and Profit Control Act ; the City of Perth Parking Facilities Act empowering 
the Perth City Council to establish and operate parking areas and to instal meters ; the Corneal and 
Tissue Grafting Act to make provision with respect to the use of eyes and other tissues of deceased 
persons for therapeutic purposes ; and the Liquid Petroleum Gas Act designed to regulate the standard, 


- sale and delivery of liquid petroleum gas. Among Bills which failed was the Motor Spirits Retail Control 


Bill, intended to control the retailing of motor spirits, by a system of registration, and to encourage 
independent and competitive trading in such industry. Death in June of the Hon. J. C. Willcock, a 
former Premier of Western Australia, first elected to Parliament in 1917. Death in July of the Hon. 
C. W. D. Barker, M.L.C., and death in October of Mr. E. Needham, for 40 years a member of either State 


or Federal Parliaments. 
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CHAPTER II—-PHYSICAL FEATURES, CLIMATE, FLORA 
AND FAUNA | 


PART 1—PHYSICAL FEATURES AND GEOLOGY 
Contributed by 
Rex T. Prider, BSc., Ph.D., F.GS., M.Aust IMM. 
(Professor of Geology, University of Western Australia) 


The development of any country depends on its natural resources and the industry of its people, 
and there can be few more important investigations for any country than those dealing with the pro- 
ductive capacity of its territory. Natural resources—be they power, mineral, or soil resources—are 
dependent entirely on the climate, physical features and geology. Looking at the pattern of develop- 
ment of Western Australia we see that for nearly seventy years after the foundation of the Swan River 
colony in 1829 agricultural production barely kept pace with the requirements of the small population. 
The discovery of gold in the 1890’s, however, led to a period of rapid expansion, and Western Australia 
became one of the major gold-producing areas of the world, and with this increase in mining production 
there was a corresponding expansion of the agricultural and pastoral industries. We are now experiencing. . 
a, marked expansion of our secondary industries. In each of these phases of development we can, if 
we look closely, see the dominating influence of the geological environment, 

The nature of the rocks underlying any region is one of the major factors controlling topography, 
soil development, and mineral resources. The latter is self-evident. The soil, on which we are so de- 
pendent, was formed by the weathering of the underlying rocks and many of its characters are due to the 
parent rock material. In recent years much research has been carried out into trace element deficiencies 
in soils with astounding results as far as land utilization is concerned. At first sight it would seem 
fantastic to think of the underlying rocks being in any way responsible for malnutrition of stock, but 
when it is demonstrated that the malnutrition is due to a deficiency of some minor element in the fodder 
which is due ta its absence from the soil, and this deficiency, in its turn, is due to the absence of such 
elements from the parent rocks from which the soil was derived, the significance of the geological en- 
vironment is evident. Topography which is important in connection with land utilization, water oon- 
servation, power (hydro-electric) resources, and in affecting climate, soil erosion, cdastal erosion, transport 
routes, harbours, and so on, is also dependent to a great extent on the nature and structure of the under- 


lying rocks. ; 


It is appropriate therefore that we should consider here the physical features and geology of Western 
Australia since they, together with the climate, are the primary controls of our soil, mineral, water and 
power resources, on which our existence and future development are entirely dependent. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


In the broadest way this State can only be divided into two physical regions: (1) a tableland (the 
Great Plateau) in various stages of dissection occupying the whole of the interior of the State, (2) a low- 
lying narrow strip (the Coastal Plains) running almost continuously along the coast from near Albany 
to Broome. A third physical region, the Scarplands, separating the Coastal Plains from the Great 
Plateau, may be distinguished. This, although only a narrow ‘belt, is a significant one in the southern 
part. of the State because of its importance in connection with the water conservation schemes on which 
the metropolitan area, the major goldmining field in the vicinity of Kalgoortio, the intervening agricultural 
and pastoral districts, the irrigation areas on the coastal plains south of Perth, and more recently the 
wheat belt along the Great Southern Railway, are dependent. 


The Great Plateau _— . 

The Great Plateau which occupies more than 90% of the area of the State varies considerably in- 
elevation. In its highest parts (in the North-West) it attains a height of approximately 4,000 feet above 
sea level. Tho greater part is, however, below the 2,000 feet contour and its average elevation is of the 
order of 1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea level. Although there is this considerable variation in level the 
changes are so gradual that the plateau character of the country is not obscured and for the most part 
it may be regarded as having a vast gently undulating surface. Occasional hills (monadnocks, which 
are remnants of a previous cycle of erosion) rise above the general surface of the plateau. 
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The Great Plateau may be conveniently subdivided into an area of exterior dediniae (eliore there 
are definite rivers which flow to the sea), an area of interior drainage (where such water as flows passes 
into inland basins), and two areas of no surface drainage but which, if they had drainage, would belong 
to the exterior drainage system. The area of exterior drainage can be marked out by connecting the 
source of the streams which flow to the sea and if this is done it will be seen that the width of the exterior 
drainage belt taries considerably. Thus in the Kimberley and North-West districts some of the rivers 
are hundreds of miles long, but in the south-west part of the State many of them are comparatively short. 

- The areas of no surface drainage are in the north-north-west along the 80-Mile Beach from the mouth 
of the De Grey River to the north of Broome, and on the Nullarbor Plain in the south-eastern corner 
of the State. The remainder of the country forms the interior drainage area, 


In the area of exterior drainage the dominant feature of the extreme south-west and the northern 
part of the plateau is a reticulate pattern of rather deeply-incised watercourses. In the southern part 
of the State these deeply-incised watercourses where they pass from the plateau to the coastal plains 
are of great significance (as has already been mentioned) in connection with water supply schemes. Else- 
where in the State the marginal portion of the Plateau is drained by rivers that flow to the sea only at 
times of exceptional rainfall and, speaking in the most general way, have courses at right angles to the 
coast. 


The area of interior drainage is arid and practically riverless. Small creeks run from the higher 
parts of the country but they either disappear on the extensive flats or reach the shallow basins which 
are termed salt or “ dry” lakes, the term ‘‘ dry” being used since these so-called lakes are free from 
water except after fairly heavy or long-continued rain. These “ lakes” are generally elongated, narrow, 
and often winding salt-encrusted flats arranged in long, more or less connected streams. After heavy 
rain they are covered with a thin layer of water and, after unusually heavy rain, water has been known 
to flow southwards froin one to another of the “ lakes” of a string, except towards the western margin 
of the plateau where the drainage is to the west. It is evident that these elongated ‘‘ lakes ” are the 
remnants of an old river system developed during a more humid périod. The salt lakes are of some 
economic significance since, on the evaporation of the water, common salt and other substances such as 
gypsum are deposited on the floor of the lake. The gypsum, which crystallizes earlier than the common 
salt, is generally blown from the damp surface of the dried-up lake and deposited as dunes of ‘“ seed 
gypsum” on the leeward (eastern) side of the lake. These dunes are utilized as a source of gypsum 
for plasters. Common salt, which separates later, forms a crust on the floor of the lake when it has been 
completely dried up and such salt deposits are exploited, for example at Lake Lefroy near Widgiemooltha. 
In a few of the Western Australian salt lakes significant deposits of alunitie clay have been discovered 
which have been worked as a source of potash, 


Over a large portion of the interior drainage part of the Great Plateau there are extensive sand- 
plain soils overlying a hard laterite (“ ironstone”) layer, which is of the order of up to fifteen feet in 
thickness, below which lies an intensely weathered zone from which most of the nutrient elements so 
important for plant growth have been leached. These more recent geological formations will be discussed 
in the section of this Part dealing with geology, but we may note here the significance of this lateritic 
profile (sandy soils near the surface, “‘ ironstone” a few feet below, and completely kaolinized rocks 
still deeper) so far as soil fertility is concerned. ‘This lateritie profile is the result of long-continued 
weathering processes which have resulted in almost complete leaching of the. valuable nutrients and as 
a result soils developed in any part of this profile are generally very poor in character. It is only where 
erosion has cut through the latevitic profile and still younger soils have been formed by weathering of 
the underlying rocks that the better soils are found. As has been mentioned, however, with recent 
studies of trace element deficiencies much can be done with these“ light ” soils by the addition of suitable 


nutrients. . 

. The areas of no surface drainage include the Eucla and portions of the Eastern administrative 
divisions of the State. This area is occupied largely by horizontal or nearly horizontal limestones of 
the Nullarbor Plain and the drainage here is sub-surface in character through subterranean streams and 
caverns in the limestone. The Nullarbor Plain is an extensive monotonously level plain standing at a 
height of about 600 feet above sea level. The Western Australian part of the Nullarbor Plain is bordered 
to the south by a narrow coastal plain but further east, at the head of the Great Australian Bight, in 
South Australia, this coastal plain is absent and the southern edge of the Plain is truncated by cliffs from 
200 to 400 feet above sea level. 
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The hills of the Great Plateau are of two kinds, ridged and table-topped. In the southern half 
of the State the ridged hills, a few of which rise as much as 1,500 feet above their surroundings, are generally 
elongated in a north-north-west direction, reflecting in their trend the structure of the underlying rocks. 
The table-topped hills are seldom more than 200 feet above the general level. They are capped with a 
subhorizontal layer of laterite (“‘ ironstone ”) and bounded by low cliffs, in many places undercut, which 
are known in Western Australia as ‘‘ breakaways.” The table-topped hills are relicts°of erosion of a 
former laterite-covered peneplain (the Darling Peneplain) which was uplifted in Pliocene times and has 
subsequently been subjected to erosion under semi-arid conditions. The ridged hills on the other hand 
are elongated monadnocks which, being cored by resistant rocks such as jasper bars, withstood erosion 
and so rise above the general level of the laterite-covered Darling Peneplain. 

The Great Plateau slopes down very gradually to the south and west. The downward slope to the 
south is interrupted by a narrow broken chain of rugged hills, the Stirling and Mt. Barren Ranges which 
rise to heights of from 1,000 to 3,600 feet above sea level. The western margin of the plateau is, in the 
south, formed by the “‘ Darling Range ”’ which, being merely the dissected margin of the Plateau, is 
much better called the Darling Scarp. This Darling Scarp is clearly defined between latitudes 31° 30’ 
and 38° 30’ §., é.e., between Moora and Donnybrook, but it is difficult to recognise farther north or south. 
In the Kimberley Division the mountain ranges are the relicts of erosion between the deeply-incised 
rivers and in this region the highlands of the plateau terminate abruptly along a steep, deeply-indented 
coastline, 


The Coastal Plains . 

Bordering the Great Plateau are the Coastal Plains which vary in width. The Swan Coastal Plain 
which extends from the neighbourhood of Perth to near Busselton averages about fifteen miles in width 
and is divisible into the following belts : a narrow band of moving sand dunes along the coast; a zone 
averaging three or four miles in width of sandy limestone which rises in places to heights of 100 to 200 
feet above sea level ; a zone three or four miles wide of loose sand fixed by vegetation ; and, abutting 
against the Scarp which forms the western margin of the Plateau, a zone of clayey soils of about the 
same width. A strip of low plain extends along the coast at intervals as far north as King Sound and 
coastal plains of some width occur near Port Hedland and Exmouth Gulf. A narrow plain fronts the 
cliffs of the Great‘ Australian Bight for some distance and also-occurs in other places along the south 
coast. , 

The coastline of Western Australia, some 4,350 miles in length, is broken by capes between Wynd- 
ham and Broome, between Port Hedland and Shark Bay, and between Cape Naturaliste and Israelite 
Bay. The intervening parts are comparatively featureless. 

It has only been possible here to briefly outline the principal physical features of Western Australia 
and for a fuller description of the physiography of this State the reader should consult J. T’, Jutson’s 
“ Physiography (Geomorphology) of Western Australia” (Geol. Surv. West. Aust. Bull. 95). 


GEOLOGY 


‘ More than two-thirds of Western Australia is occupied by the ancient Australian Pre-Cambrian 
shield which is composed of a complex of igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary rocks formed more than 
500 million years ago. Most of our mineral deposits of economic importance, except coal and water, 
occur in these Pre-Cambrian rocks. The remainder of the State is occupied by sedimentary ‘basins in 
which Palaeozoic and later sediments are developed. It is in these younger sedimentary basins that 
artesian water, coal and oil are likely to occur. Finally there are the still younger superficial deposits— 
laterites, salt lake deposits, and soils on which much of the economy of this country depends. It will 
be convenient therefore, in outlining the geology of the State, to consider it under the three main head- 
ings :— 

(a) The Pre-Cambrian basement. 
(b) The sedimentary basins. 
(c) The superficial deposits. 
The distribution of the solid rocks (omitting superficial deposits) is shown in the accompanying 
map. " 
The Pre-Cambrian basement 


This includes the Archaean and Proterozoic rocks. The Archacan is a complex of crystalline igneous 
and metamorphic rocks, dominantly granites and gneisses with minor amounts of basic igneous and 
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schistose metasedimentary formations. In places, particularly in the North-West and Kimberley Divi- 
sions, this Archaean complex is overlain unconformably by sedimentary and volcanic rocks of Proterozoic 
age which do not exhibit the extensive metamorphism so characteristic of the older Archaean complex, 
Within the different areas occupied by the Pre-Cambrian rocks the same generalized sequence can be 
distinguished. : 

In the Kimberley the oldest rocks are metamorphosed igneous and sedimentary rocks intruded by 
granite and carrying in places auriferous ore deposits, and these are overlain by un-metamorphosed sedi- 
ments with basic igneous intrusives. The Pre-Cambrian age of all these rocks is evidenced by the fact 
that in the East Kimberley they are overlain by sedimentary rocks containing fossils of Cambrian age. 
Indeed this is the only area in Western Australia where the Pre-Cambrian age of the rocks of this crystal- 
line complex can definitely be proved. In the southern part of the State we find a similar sequence of 
crystalline schists and by lithological correlation (which is not a very sound method) we assume that 
they are of Pro-Cambrian age although they cannot actually be traced through from the Kimberley. We 
do know that in the Carnarvon Basin these gneisses and schists are older than the Devonian, which 
unconformably overlies them. 

The Pre-Cambrian sequence in the North-West Division appears ‘to be the most potiplate that is 
present in Western Australia, and, from oldest to youngest, is as follows :— 


The Warrawoona System, which consists mainly of greenstones and green schists which were, prior 
to the intense folding and metamorphism to which they were subjected after deposition, basaltic lavas 
and tuffs with interbedded chemically-deposited secondary rocks (ferruginous cherts) in the upper part 
of the sequence. The Warrawoona System is unconformably overlain by a System (the Mosquito Creek 
System) of sedimentary rocks which have also been intensely folded and metamorphosed to various 
types of platy-structured schists, slates and quartzites. Both the Warrawoona and Mosquito Creek 
Systems are invaded by granitic igneous rocks and both carry auriferous orebodies.: A still younger 
System (the Nullagine System, of Proterozoic age) consisting of sedimentary rocks such as conglomerates, 
sandstones and shales, with interbedded basic igneous rocks, was deposited unconformably on the highly- 
folded, granite-intruded Mosquito Creek and Warrawoona Systems. The rocks of the Nullagine System 
have not suffered the intense folding that affected the older rocks and consequently are present as flat- 
dipping to horizontally-bedded un-metamorphosed sediments. Such sediments cover very extensive 
areas in the North-West (see geological map) and they are similar in all respects to the flat-dipping Upper 
Proterozoic sediments which cover the plateau country of the North Kimberley. ‘The final episode in the 
Pre-Cambrian history of the North-West was the intrusion of dolerite dykes and sills into all of the earlier 
rocks, : 

Coming to the southern half of the State we find a similar sequence to that in'the North-West. In 
the part of the Pre-Cambrian shield extending south of latitude 26° the oldest rocks that are recoguised 
are the greenstones of the various goldmining fields which occur in comparatively narrow belts elongated 
in a general N.N.W. direction (see geological map). ‘These greenstones, which are for the most part 
metamorphosed basaltic lavas, are’ overlain by metamorphosed sedimentary rocks (generally referred to 
as whitestones). This System of rocks issthe Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn System. From the mining point of view 
it is the most important System in the State, since the auriferous ore deposits of the main mining fields 
are confined to it. It appears to be the equivalent of the Warrawoona System of the North-West. After 
the formation of the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn rocks they were intensely compressed into tightly closed folds 
with N.N.W.-trending axes, During this period of intense earth-movement alkaline solutions pormeated 
the older rocks, converting them into granitic gneisses which occupy the bull of this southern half of 
Western Australia. Subsequently granite magma was intruded as in the North-West. This completes 
the Archaean sequence. The Proterozoio is represented by a narrow strip of slightly altcred sedimentary 
rocks along the Darling Scarp and forming the east-west Stirling and Mt. Barren Ranges along the south 
coast. As in the North-West all of these Pre-Cambrian rocks are intruded by dolerite dykes. 

Putting together the information available throughout the State, we conclude that the oldest system 
of rocks found in Western Australia helongs to tho older part of the Archaeozoio Era. It is a great succes. 
sion of rocks, generally much metamorphosed, which is called the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn System in the 
southern part of the State and the Warrawoona System in the North-West region. In the early part 
of Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn times there was much voleanic activity which took the form of eruptions of basic 
and intermediate lavas, tuffs, and’ breccias. These were penetrated, shortly after their extrusion, by 
intrusions from the same magma; similar events must be occurring now in the interior of great volcanic 


_ masses like Etna or Hawaii. In later Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn times, the dominant process was sedimentation, 
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so that the earlier volcanic rocks, with the minor associated bands of sediment, became overlain by a 
great thickness of sandy and clayey sediments, These sediments must have been derived from some 
land mass composed of rocks of pre-Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn age but this, possibly the oldest of all rock 
assemblages, has apparently not yet been found in Australia or any other part of the World. 


After the accumulation of the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn System came a period of intense earth-movement 
during which the rocks were, in most places, closely folded and regionally metamorphosed. The folding 
was accompanied by widespread granitic intrusions, some of which consolidated into primary gneisses , 
whereas others soaked into the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn rocks, penetrating them along bedding planes, joints, 
and other fractures, and so forming hybrid granite-gneisses by granitization. 

Where they were not affected by this First Granite Invasion, the volcanic rocks of the Kalgoorlie- 
Yilgarn System were regionally metamorphosed, in some places very strongly into dark-coloured schists, 
in others only very slightly. Similarly, the sedimentary rocks of the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn System, where 
they have escaped the first granite invasion, 7.e., have not been granitized, are in some places but slightly 
regionally metamorphosed, in others they are converted into various types of schist and quartzite. 


The Mosquito Creek System forms part of the older Pre-Cambrian in the North-West Region. It 
consists mainly of metamorphosed sediments—slates and quartzites largely—and overlies the Warra- 
woona System unconformably, whereas the whitestone and greenstone phases of the Kalgoorlie-Yilgarn 
System appear to be conformable to one another. Therefore, there is nothing, it seems, in the southern 
part of the State to correspond to the Mosquito Creek System. . 

All the Archaeozoic rocks described above were invaded by the “ Younger” Granite, which, unlike 
the ‘‘ Older” Granite, formed well-defined intrusions many of which are bosses, though smaller offshoots 
from the same magma, in the form of “ porphyry dykes,” occur at nearly every mining centre. These 
events occurred after the folding but before Proterozoic times, Any of the Archaeozoic rocks in Western 
Australia may contain ore-bodies yielding gold and other minerals of economic value: it seems likely 
that the formation of these ore-deposits occurred at the time of the second granite invasion. 


Finally, in late Proterozoic (Nullagine times) we liad the deposition, under shallow-water con- 
ditions, of sandstones, shales and conglomerates and another period of volcanic activity yielding basaltic 
lava flows. These rocks of the Nullagine System have not suffered the intense earth movements which 
affected the older rocks, and so are un-metamorphosed. Although they cover extensive areas in the 
northern parts of the State they have largely been stripped off the southern half by erosion. ‘The final 
episode in the Pre-Cambrian history of this State was the widespread intrusion of dolerite dykes. 


The Sedimentary basins 

There are five major sedimentary basins in Western Australia—the Bonaparte Gulf Basin in the 
north-east part of the Kimberley Division extending into the Northern Territory, the Canning Basin 
of the West Kimberley, the Carnarvon Basin of the North-West, the Perth Basin extending from Lat. 
29°S. to Lat. 33°S. and the Hucla Basin occupied by the Nullarbor Plain, In addition to these major 
basins there are smaller basins such as that at Collie and scattered areas where sediments, which are 
dominantly lacustrine in nature, have been deposited. In thes» sedimentary areas we find sediments 
ranging from Lower Palaeozoic to Pleistocene in age. These sediments of Palaeozoic and later age are, 
as a rule, less disturbed than those of Pre-Cambrian times and many are abundantly fossiliferous. There- 
fore, there is a sure means of correlating formations even in widely separated places, and so our knowledge 
of the history of these sedimentary areas is more detailed than in the much altered, highly folded, un- 
fossiliferous Pre-Cambrian rocks of the basement. 


Apart from the superficial deposits the economic significance of these basins is confined to their 
possibilities for the occurrence of artesian water, coal and oil. A prime requisite for the occurrence 
of artesian and sub-artesian water is the occurrence of interbedded strata of varying porosity and 
permeability. These conditions are met in a number of the sedimentary basins in Western Australia 
and the development of the pastoral industry in the arid or semi-arid parts of these basins has been 
largely dependent on the occurrence of artesian water. In the metropolitan area, artesian bores are 
an important source of water supplies. Coal deposits are also confined to areas of sedimentary rocks 
and occur in the Permian rocks of two of the minor basins, viz., the Collie and the Irwin River Basins. 
Up to the present the coal deposits of the lacustrine Permian beds of the Collie Basin constitute the only 
power source in Western Australia, since no oil of commercial significance has yet been proved and the 
gently undulating topography combined with low rainfall make the hydro-electric resources insignificant. 
So far as oil is concerned the first occurrence of flow oil in Australia was encountered in Rough Range 
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bore No. 1, in the Carnarvon Basin, late in 1953. This discovery of flow oil has resulted in an increase 
in the rate of geological exploration of all the major sedimentary basins. The results of extensive geo- 
logical mapping, geophysical and exploratory drilling have to date been disappointing, but the fact that 
flow-oil does occur indicates the presence of suitable source material and conditions for oil formation . 
and preservation. The possibilities, therefore, of locating commercial oilfields in the Carnarvon, Canning 
_and Perth Basins are by no means exhausted. ; 

* A detailed description of the sedimentary formations of different ages, from the Cambrian to the 
Recent, in the various sedimentary basins has been given by C. Teichert in “ Stratigraphy of Western 
Australia ” (Journal and Proceedings, Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. LDXXX, pp. 81-142, 1947) 
and it is proposed here merely to indicate the main features of the various basins. 

The Bonaparte Gulf Basin, in the Kast Kimberley, extends into the Northern Territory. As already 
mentioned, this is the only basin in Western Australia where rocks of proved Cambrian age are exposed. 
On Western Australian territory the Cambrian rocks extend as a narrow belt along the interstate border 
between 18° 30’ and 16° 15’ §. lat., reaching westward from the border for 15 to 75 miles. The Cambrian 
consists of basalts at the base of the sequence, overlain by Lower Cambrian fossiliferous limestones and 
shales and: Middle Cambrian sandstones. There is a small development of sandstones which are con- 
sidered to be of Lower Ordovician age, following which there is a big time gap and the next youngest 
formations are sandstones and limestones of Upper Devonian and Lower Carboniferous age. Upper 
Carboniferous and Lower Permian formations are absent, the next marine transgression being in the 
Middle Permian when there was a thick sequence of conglomerates, sandstones, and limestones deposited. 
The only other sedimentary rocks in this basin are freshwater sediments (siltstones, marls and cherts 
containing freshwater fossils) of late Tertiary age. 

The Canning Basin (formerly named the Desert Artesian Basin), in the West | Kimberley, extends from 
the coast between Derby and the De Grey River in a south-easterly direction almost to the 128° meridian 
(see geological map). The north-east or Fitzroy part of this basin contains sediments ranging in age 
from Ordovician to Triassic and in the larger Canning Desert portion, to the south of the Fitzroy River, 
the sediments range from Permian to Lower Cretaceous in age. Most of the Canning Desert section of 
the basin is unexplored but the Fitzroy section is comparatively well known. It was in this area that the 
early bores sceking oil were first drilled in Western Australia, following the discovery in 1919 of traces 
of oil in a water bore on Gogo Station. ; 

The oldest Palaeozoic sediments in the Fitzroy portion of the basin are richly fossiliferous lime- 
stones of Ordovician age outcropping near Price’s Creek. These are overlain by Devonian reef lime- 
stones, sandstones, and conglomerates and these in turn by a thick Permian sequence of sandstones 
(of marine glacial origin deposited from floating ice), fossiliferous calcareous shales and limestones, and 
in Upper Permian times fossiliferous ferruginous siltstones and sandstones. All. of these formations 
dip gently in a general south-westerly direction towards the centre of the basin but these regional dips 
are interrupted by local folding. Sandstone beds of Triassic age occur in the Fitzroy section of the 
basin. The youngest rocks in this area are igneous intrusions in the form of intrusive sheets, dykes, and 
volcanic necks which have been found intruding all rocks of the sequence from the Pre-Cambrian granitic 
basement to the youngest sediments (Triassic) present. The age of these igneous rocks is post-Triassio 
but otherwise not determinable. This is one of the two areas in the whole of Western Australia, where 
post-Cambrian igneous.activity is known. 

In the Canning Desert section of the basin the Palaeozic rocks are not well exposed and the greater 
part of this portion of the basin (where not obscured by superficial unconsolidated sands) is occupied 
by Mesozoic sediments ranging in age from Lower Jurassic to Lower Cretaceous. There is no evidence 
in the entire basin of any marine transgression after Lower Cretaceous times. 

The Carnarvon Basin (formerly called the North-West Artesian Basin) has been the most intensively 
studied of the major sedimentary basins in Western Australia. It extends along the west coast from 
Onslow near the mouth of the Ashburton River as far south as the mouth of the Murchison River (see 
geological map), the maximum width of the basin being 125 miles at the latitude of Carnarvon. In 
this basin the eastern portion up to 50 miles wide is occupied by a thick sequence of marine Palaeozoic 
sedimentary rocks ranging in age from Middle Devonian to Upper Middle Permian, all of which have a 
regional westerly dip. The estimated maximum thicknesses of the Palaeozoic strata are :— 


Permian tte aa ii 13,175 feet 
Carboniferous es — 2,510 feet . 
Devonian bs sash at 5,120 feet 
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This Palaeozoic sequence which consists of fossiliferous Devonian limestones and sandstones, Carbon- 
iferous limestones,and Permian marine glacial beds, limestones, sandstones, and shales, is almost entirely 
marine in origin, In the Carnarvon Basin we have the only wholly marine Permian sequence in Aus- 
tralia, and without doubt one of the thickest marine Permian sequences in the World. 


To the west, Permian rocks are unconformably overlain by Cretaceous sandstones, shales, marls 
and limestones attaining a total thickness of 2,000 feet. It is the basal formation, the Birdrong Sand- 
stone, of the Cretaceous sequence that is the oil sand encountered in Rough Range Bore No, 1. ‘The 
Cretaceous rocks outcrop in a north-south belt averaging 50 miles wide between the Palaeozoic and 
Pre-Cambrian rocks on the east and the Tertiary limestones to the west. The only other Mesozoic 
formation exposed at the surface in this basin is a Jurassic sandstone 25 feet thick. However, a deep 
well (Cape Range No, 2) drilled in search of oil at Exmouth Gulf after passing through the base of the 
Cretaceous at 3,707 feet entered the Lower Jurassic which extended to the depth of 15,169 feet at which 
the bore was discontinued, thus proving a thickness of at least 11,462 feet of Lower Jurassic strata in 
this area. It is apparent that there is a marked thickening of the Mesozoic formations from east to 
west in this area. The westernmost belt of the Carnarvon Basin is occupied by Tertiary strata, mainly 
limestones, which are well exposed in the Rough and Cape Ranges of the Exmouth Gulf area. These 
limestones, which range from Lower Miocene to Pliocene in age, total 1,200 feet in thickness and are 
discontinuously overlain by Pléistocene and Recent beds approximately 450 feet thick. The marine 
Miocene sediments which are so well developed along the western margin of the basin extend as a thin 
discontinuous formation unconformably over the Permian beds of the eastern part of the basin, indicat- 
ing that in Miocene times the sea transgressed practically the whole of the Carnarvon Basin. 


The sedimentary rocks of the Carnarvon Basin were affected by earth-movements at various tines. 
Iiven the youngest of the Tertiary rocks have been thrown into gentle folds which are significant so fav 
as the search for oil is concerned because, in addition to having suitable conditions for the formation and 
preservation of oil, suitable structures are necessary for its concentration into local areas (oil “ pools ’’). 
So far as structure is concerned, the general picture of the Carnarvon Basin is the gentle regional westerly 
dip of the Palaeozoic sediments of the eastern half of the basin and the gentle domal and basin folding 
of the western half. : 

The Perth Basin (formerly called the Coastal Plain Artesian Basin) is a narrow elongated basin on 
the western border of Western Australia extending froin Geraldton in the north to Cape Leeuwin in 
the south, At Geraldton it is 830 miles wide and is flanked both to the west and east by Pre-Cambrian 
crystallme rocks (mainly gneisses). The maximum‘width of the basin is approximately 50 miles at 
Watheroo and it narrows again to the south being approximately 30 miles wide in the sunkland between 
Busselton and Augusta. At this southern end it is again flanked both to the east and west by Pre- 
Cambrian rocks. The surface of the basin is mostly covered by Recent sands but occasional ontcrops 
of rocks as old as the Permian occur in places. Apart from the evidence provided by water bores up to 
2,400 feet deep in the Metropolitan Area little is known regarding the thickness and age of the sediments 
in the basin. Gravity surveys indicate that there is a very considerable thickness of sediments, perhaps 
exceeding 30,000 feet, and it is probable that in this basin we have a complete succession from the 
Younger Proterozoic (Cardup Group), along the Darling Scarp, to the Recent sands. Other than the 
Proterozoic (or maybe early Palaeozoic rocks) of the Darling Scarp, the oldest sediments exposed are 
the gently foldéd Permian marine sediments of the Zradu and Irwin River Basins at the north end of 
the main basin. The Permian sediments of the Irwin River area have a total thickness of 4,000 feet and 
vary from marino glacial beds at the base (as in the Carnarvon and Canning Basins) through fossiliferous 
marine shales and limestones to lacustrine sandy sediments with coal seams in the upper part of the 
sequence. Marine and continental Jurassic limestones and. sandstones occur east of Geraldton and 
Jurassic beds, overlain by Cretaceous chalks and greensands, occur near Gingin and Dandaragan. In 
the southern part of the Perth Basin the oldest rocks exposed (if we except the Permian of the separate 
minor Collie Basin which is situated well to the east of the Darling Scarp in a glacially-gouged trough) 

‘are the Cretaceous Donnybrook Sandstones. 

In the vicinity of Perth, artesian bores to a maximum depth of 2,400 feet expose a sequence vary- 
ing from Jurassic sandstone at depth, through Cretaceous and Eocene shales. The King’s Park Shale of 
Eocene (older Tertiary) age is overlain by Pleistocene aeolian sandstones of the Coastal Limestone Forma- 
tion, the base of which is approximately 100 feet below sea level. There is therefore a big gap in the 
succession here between the Eocene and Pleistocene. The only evidence of igneous activity in the Basin 
is the Tertiary basalts of the sunkland between Bunbury. and Cape Gosselin on the south coast. 
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Very little is known about the structure of this basin. It is bounded to the east by a large fault or 
monoclinal fold and the small amount of evidence available seems to indicate that the main structural 
character is a gentle regional dip to the east.. 


The Lucla Basin occupying the Nullarbor Plain, in the south-eastern corner of the State is 
occupied at the surface by marine fossiliferous Middle Tertiary (Miocene) limestones which lie on sandstones 
and shales of probable Cretaceous age, which in turn overlie the Pre-Cambrian crystalline rocks. Little 
is nown of the details of the stratigraphy and structure of the Eucla Basin since the beds are very flat- 
lying and have only been penetrated by water bores in a few places such as Madura near the coast and 
Loongana on the Trans-Continental Railway. The Madura bore is artesian but bores along the Trans- 
Continental Railway have only yielded sub-artesian water (i.e. the water will rise under pressure only 
part of the way to the surface). The oil prospects of this basin are poor because of the comparatively 
small thickness (2,000 fect) of the sediments and the absence of suitable folded structures to form oil 
traps. 


The Collie Coal Basin—Of the minor basins and isolated occurrences of post-Cambrian sediments, 
Collie, since it is the only operating coalfield in Western Australia, is the only one which will be considered 
here. It is situated approximately 100 miles S.S.E. from Perth, and has an area of about 100 square 
miles, Actually it is made up of two basins separated by a subsurface granitic ridge. It is composed 
of sandstones and shales with interbedded coal seams and is surrounded by Pre-Cambrian rocks. The 
coal measures, of Permian age, are of the order of 2,000 feet in thickness of which approximately 130 
feet is.coal. The actual contact between the Permian coal measures and the Pre-Cambrian granitic 
basement has nowhere been seen at the surface but has been encountered in deep drill holes in various 
parts of the Basin. Such drill holes reveal that Permian mudstone containing granite pebbles lies on 
an ice-planed surface of the Pre-Cambrian granitic rocks, This suggests that the Collie Basin, formerly 
considered to be a block of the Permian downfaulted into the Pre-Cambrian basement, is actually a 
glacially-gouged trough formed by terrestrial glaciation in the Permian and since filled with Permian 
lacustrine sediments. Coal occurs at three horizons and the seams, which average six feet in thickness, 


, _ persist over fairly long distances. From the associated plant fossils these coal measures appear to be 


comparable in age with those of the upper part of the Permian sequence at the Irwin River near the 
northern end of the Perth Basin. : 


The superficial deposits 


Over a great part of the State fresh rock outcrops are comparatively sparse and are covered by highly 
weathered rocks, laterite, drift sand, soils, and, in the salt lake country, by thin evaporite deposits. 


Laterite—In the southern half of the State the remnants of the Darling Plateau are covered by a 
thin layer up to 10 or 15 feet thick of a reddish brown rock composed of spherical pebbles tightly or . 
loosely cemented togethcr by a lighter-coloured earthy matrix. This material in its poorly consolidated 
state is popularly referred to as ‘‘ ironstone gravel” and when strongly cemented as “ ironstone.” ‘This 
rock, called laterite, although it covers large areas, is purely superficial and wells or bores sunk in it 
pass within a few feet into highly weathered country rock which may extend down for distances up to 
100 feet before encountering fresh unweathered rock. ‘This laterite crust and the underlying highly 
weathered country rock was developed just prior to the formation of the Darling Plateau when it was 
a gently undulating peneplain lying close to sea-level. Subsequently, in Pliocene times, as evideneed 
by fossiliferous marine Miocene sediments 900 feet above sea-level at Norseman, this laterite-covered 
peneplain was uplifted to form the Darling Plateau. On the Great Plateau, remnants of this Darling 
Plateau are evidenced by the table-topped hills so characteristic of much of the Plateau country. The 
significance of the laterite profile and the soils developed from the laterite and associated weathered 
rocks has already been mentioned. Economically, the laterite is important for road-making materials 
and in a few places (such as Wundowie) as an iron ore. The main constituents of the laterite are the 
insoluble products of intense rock weathering—iron oxide, alumina and silica. In many places the. 
alumina content is sufficiently high to call them bauxites. | Bauxites are the main source of aluminium, 
but the Western Australian deposits are too variable in composition to warrant their exploitation as 
aluminium ores, even if sufficient power was available on the spot for their treatment. 


Soils and drift sands—Western Australia, an area of 975,920 square miles extending from lat. 14°S.. 
to lat. 35°S., although: having little variety in its broad physical features, has very considerable variation 
in climates from the tropical areas of summer rainfall in the north through a central and inland province 
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of low rainfall to the temperate areas of winter rainfall in the south. Moreover, throughout this 
enormous area there is very considerable variation in the nature of the country rocks. The nature of 
the soils developed is dependent on these two factors—climate and parent rock—so it will be apparent 
that there will be very considerable variation in the soils over this extensive area. L. J. H. Teakle 
has recognised the following major soil zones of Western Australia :— 


A. Grey, yellow and red podsolised, or leached, soils of the temperate sclerophyll forests, 
B. Red brown earths of the eucalyptus-acacia woodlands, 


C. Grey and brown calcareous, solonised soils of the low rainfall eucalyptus woodlands— 
(‘ mallee” soil zone of Prescott). 


D. Red and brown acidic soils of the acacia semi-desert scrub-—mulga, etc. 
I. Brown acidie soils of the spinifox semi-desert steppes of the north-west. 
F. Pinkish brown calcareous soils of the Nullarbor Plain desert shrub steppes. 


G. Pinkish brown calcareous soils of the acacia semi-desert scrub, mallee and salt bush-blue 
bush zone. 


H. Brown soils of the tropical woodlands, savannahs and grasslands. 
I 


Red sands of the central desert sandhills—spinifex with desert acacias, desert gums and 
mallees (Lucalypius spp.) 


Each of these major soil zones may be subdivided into one or more soil regions and the reader is referred 
to a paper “A Regional Classification of the Soils of Western Australia ” by L. J. H. Teakle (Jour. Roy. 
Soc. West. Aust. XXIV, pp. 123-195) for details concerning the soil characteristics of these various zones 
and regions. 


There are considerable areas of Western Australia covered by dvift sand which may be in the form 
of parallel red sand dunes or, in the southern part. of the State, extensive sandy plains, The latter have 
been generally considered to be residual from the weathering of granite, but closer examination of grain 
shape indicates that the sands forming much of the sandplain country have been transported for great 
distances either by wind or water. Tle youngest of the drift sand deposits are the coastal sand dunes. 


Coastal sand deposits have recently assumed considerable importance. At various places along 
the south and west coasts there are beach sand deposits in which there is a considerable natural con- 
centration of heavy minerals such as zircon, monazite, rutile and ilmenite. Such deposits are at present 
being exploited at Capel and Bunbury for their ilmenite content, which is valuable because of its low 
chrome content. Meanwhile the other heavy minerals such as zircon and monazite are being stockpiled 
for future use. 


Sali lake deposits—These together with the coastal sand dunes represent the youngest of the geo- 
logical formations developed—indeed they are in course of formation at the present time. They are 
evaporite deposits resulting from the evaporation of lake waters in the areas of internal drainage. Soluble 
salts produced by rock weathering are leached out by rain and running water aid transported by streams 
to these lakes. During the long dry summers most of these lakes dry up and the soluble salts are deposited, 
yielding accumulations of gypsum and rock salt. In a few of these lakes hydrated potassium aluminium 
sulphate (alunite), which is a valuable source of potash for fertilisers, has been formed but its actual 
mode of formation has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing summary of the geology of Western Australia we see that, although nowhere 
do we find the complete geological succession, somewhere in the State there are deposits representative 
of every Period with the sole exception of the Silurian. The geological history of Western Australia 
begins with the basaltic igneous activity of the Karly Archaeozoic some 2,500 to 3,000 million years ago, 
followed by sedimentation, intense mountain building activity and associated granitization and granite 
intrusions leading to the formation of the major deposits of economically important minerals. In post- 
Archaean times there is a record of sedimentation throughout all the main geological periods with the 
exception of the Silurian. Igneous activity ceased in the Lower Palaeozoic and only re-occurred during 
the Tertiary, yielding the basaltic lavas of the far South-West and the volcanio rocks of the West Kim- 
berley. Geological processes are continuing and at the present day rocks and soils are a in the process 
of formation. 


CHAPTER I] — continued ‘ 29 
PART 2—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY 


(Contributed by the W.A. Divisional Office of the Bureau of Meteorology) 


Western Australia is the largest State in the Commonwealth, extending from latitude 14°S to 35°S 
and from longitude 113°E to 129°E. It stretches a distance of about 1,500 miles in a north-south direction 
and about 1,000 miles east-west. A little more than one third of the State lies within the tropics, while 
the Yemainder extends southward to the temperate zone. 

Because of its large size and its latitudinal position, Western Australia has entirely different climates 
in its northern and southern parts, while in the central regions there is a gradual change from the tropical — 
climate of the north to the typical Mediterranean climate of the south. 

Most of the State is a plateau between 1,000 and 2,000 feet above mean sea-level and there are no 
outstanding mountain ranges. Where the edge of the plateau forms the Darling Range along the southern 
part of the west coast, it exerts a marked influence on the rainfall, causing a rapid increase from the 
coastal plain to the higher land. Elsewhere the effect of topography is less marked and its main influence 
is seen in the general decrease of rainfall with increasing distance from the coast. 


PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


Weather during the year is controlled largely by the movement of the anticyclonic belt (high pressure 
systems with anti-clockwise winds), which lies in an east-west direction across the continent for about 
six months of the year. ‘ 

In Winter this system moves northward, bringing clear skies with fine sunny days and easterly winds 
to the tropics. As the anticyclonic belt moves northward, the westerly winds on its southern side extend 
over the southern part of the State, bringing with them cool, cloudy weather aid rain. In mid-winter 
the northern fringe of the ‘‘ Roaring Forties’ extends to Western Australia and there are frequent 
westerly gales in the south coastal belt. 

These westerly winds are maintained by a series of depressions (low pressure systems with clockwise 
winds), which move eastward well south of the West Australian coast, and others which originate in 
the Indian Ocean and move south-eastward past Cape Leeuwin. The extent to which westerlies affect 
the State depends largely on the intensity and the position of these depressions. 

Towards the end of Winter the anticyclonic belt moves southward, aud the westerlies are con- 
fined more to the lower south-west and the south coastal districts. By Summer the anticyclonic belt 
has moved so far south that its centre is off the south coast and easterly winds prevail over most of the 
State. 

During this summer period the mid-day sun is at a high elevation in the tropics and the sonitinaal 
heating leads to the development of a monsoonal depression over this region. Wind circulation round 
this system causes easterlies on its southern or inland side, but in the coastal districts north-east from 
Onslow, and in parts of the Kimberleys, westerlies prevail. Winds in both the north and south of the 
State are then in the opposite direction to those prevailing during the Winter. 

As the sun moves northward again the anticyclonic belt follows it. The monsoonal depression 
over the tropics dissipates and westerlies again gradually extend northward to the southern part of the 
State. 

During the northern “‘ Wet” season (from about December to March), occasional cyclones, known 
locally as ‘‘ Willy Willys,” bring strong winds and rain to the tropics. They originate generally in the 
Timor Sea or off the north-west coast and often move first in a south-westerly direction parallel to the 
coast and later in a south-easterly direction. 

' They frequently move inland between Broome and Onslow but occasionally travel further westward 
before curving to the south-east and moving inland over the west coast. Others fade out at sea without 
ever crossing the coast. Those that move inland usually commence to dissipate soon after crossing 
the coast, but occasionally they move right across the State, passing into the Southern Ocean and moving | 
off towards Tasmania. 

These storms are often extremely violent and have on occasions almost completely wreoked towns 
on the north-west coast, while in 1887 twenty-two vessels and one hundred and forty lives were lost 
when a cyclone struck a pearling fleet off the 80 Mile Beach, 

However, despite the damage which they cause, the storms are of great benefit to the pastéral regions 
on account of the heavy and widespread rain which generally accompanies them. The heaviest fall 
ever recorded in one day in Western Australia, 29-41 inches, was received at Whim Creek from a cyclone 
in 1898. 
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r CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY 


RAINFALL 


having come from the dry inland parts of Australia, usually bring fine weather and clear skies. 


to another. 


uniform rainfall, 


driest. of the year. 
Average annual rainfall for the State is shown in the map at the back of this book. 


monthly totals, and the highest daily fall for various centres. 


RAINFALL AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS 


(Stations are arranged from north to south in three groups, viz., Coastal, Wheatbelt and Other Inland.) 


April. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. 


Reporting Station and 
Characteristic. Tan: | eb.,|, Mar: 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


‘The moist rain-bearing winds in this State are in general from a westerly direction. ‘I'he easterlies, 


Because of this the highest rainfall occurs in the winter months in the south of the State, and in the 
summer months in the north. In between these areas there is a gradual change from one rainfall regime 


From the map on page 30, which shows the wettest six-monthly period of the year, it can be seen 
that summer rains extend southward from the Kimberleys to the trans-continental railway line, where 
there is a rapid change to the winter rainfall regime of the south coast. However, the difference between 
summer and winter totals decreases southward, and the southern part of this region is one of almost 


Proceeding northward from the winter rainfall area of the South-West division, the wet period occurs 
earlier during the year. Across a belt Carnarvon-Menzies-Eucla, there is a more rapid change, and this 
belt divides the winter rainfall area from that which receives most of its ram in the first six months of 
the year. Further north, the change is more gradual but continuous, and in the Kimberleys most of 
the year’s rainfall is received in the summer months, which in the southern parts of the State are the 


The following table shows the average rainfall and number of wet days, the highest and lowest 


Year, 


te COASTAL. 
i Wyndham (23 feett)— . 
Rainfall —Average (points) 763 632 467 81 24 17 16 3 9 44 190 418 
Highest (points) | 2,824 | 2,058 | 1,758 938 | 302 473 524 54 { 136] 334 | 558 | 1,088 
Lowest (points) 51 54 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 28 
Highest one day 
(points) --- | 1,160 590 [1,250 | 187] 247 445 | 338 42 | 1386] 225 | * 335 383 
Wet days—Average N umber 18 11 9 3 1 0 0 0 0 2 6 10 
Broome (37 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 648 568 393 115 61 96 20 11 5 3 56 325 
Highest (points) | 3,256 | 2,858 | 1,151 {1,019 | 700/ 973 232 | 374 86 48 | 1,095 | 1,449 
Lowest (points) 11 42 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Highest one day 
(points) f 1,400 | 1,191 | 1,062 714 346 563 216 147 82 28 553 680 
Wet days—Average number 10 8| . 7 2 2 1 1 0 0 0 1 6 
Port Hedland (25 feett)— . 
Rainfall —Average (polnts) 217 216 344 105 115 129 40 38 5 6 10 33 
Highest (points) | 1,969 | 1,482 [1,716 | 728] 873 | 696] 384] 584 99 73 | 336 | 1,023 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Highest one day 
(points) fan 600 955 | 1,113 469 638 560 185 364 85 127 304 900 
Wet days—Average nuniber 4 4 4 1 2 2 1 1 0 0 0 1 
Onslow (14 feett}— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 96 106 169 98 162 157 76 44 4 2 4 15 
Highest (points) | 1,028 961 | 1,027 | 1,100 998 908 872 594 49 61 237 241 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Highest one day : 
(points) as 623 581 | 1,013 617 937 436 355 251 27 29 117 198 
Wet days—-Average number 3 3 4 2 3 3 2 2 0 0 0 1 
Carnarvon (15 feett)— ; 
Rainfall —Avetrage (points) 41 70 66 64 149 240 156 68 23 12 3 16 
Highest (points) | 614 719 | 520] G47 | 800 | 865 570 | 365 91} 198 75 | 483 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 0 0 0 0 0 
Highest one day - 
points) i 358 | 441 470 | 197 | 410 | 475 322 ; 193 63 | 104 28 | 469 
Wet dive kvernve number 2 2 2 2 5 6 6 5 2 2 0 1 
Geraldton (13 feett)-— , 3 
Rainfall —Average (points) 22 28 56 92| 274] 474] 379] 279] 128 70 26 15 
Highest (points) 379 617 666 457 | 1,292 | 1,292 808 952 412 335 157 126 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 121 70 33 0 0 0 0 
Highest one day 
{points) eas 310 324 369 270 307 430 201 365 169 289 140 84 
Wet days—Average number i 2 2 3 4 10 13 14 13 9 6 3 . 1 
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RAINFALL AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—continued, 


Reporting Station and 7 4 7 | 7 
Characteristic, Jan. | Web. | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dei. Year 
COASTAL—continued. 
Perth—Observatory (197 ft.t)— : 
Rainfall —Average (points) 31 46 80 | 180 501 725 | 678 571 329 220 83 60 | 3,504 
Highest (points) | 217 655 671 685 | 1,213 | 1,875 | 1,228 | 1,253 784 | 787 278 317 | 5,267 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 98 216 | 242 46 34 15 0 0 | 2,000 
Highest one day 
(points) 174 3538 303 262 | 300] 390] 300] 291 182 | 173 | 140 ].184 | 390 
Wet days—aAverage number 3 3 4 7 14 17 18 18 14 12 7 4 121 
Pinjarra (32 feett)— . 
Rainfall —Average (points) 34 41 82 187 542 760 | 729] 619] 389 253 89 59 | 8,784 
Highest (points) | 167 | 862 3381 730 | 998 | 2,104 | 1,571 |1,494 | 916 |1,017 | 368 | 291 | 5,879 
Lowest (points) 0 0 () 0| 127] 265] 380 47 33 11 4 0 | 2,030 
Highest one day 
(points) cs 145 443 197 560 387 310 400 350 189 211 159 160 443 
Wet days—Average number 3 2 4 6 14 17 18 18 16 11 6 4 118 
Bunbury (17 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 39 49 95 172 613 710 676 616 350 231 93 53 | 3,497 
Highest (points) 340 | 411 380 | 690 | 1,047 | 1,620 |1,640 |1,198 | 793 | 769 | 261 816 | 5,874 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 38 287 194 82 0 26 0 0 194 
Highest one day 
‘points) a 222 888 258 | 174] 317 472 872 | 268 2271 154] 205 | 104] 472 
Wet days—-Average number 3 3 4 vd 16 18 20 18 15 12 6 4 125 
Pemberton (565 feett)— 
Rainfali —Average (points) | 146 55 | 190 | 350 700 | 868 | 804] 920] 646] 468] 201 116 | 5,864 
Highest (points) | 679 347 519 | 761 |1,101 | 1,469 | 1,486 1,572 | 860 764 | 577 879 | 6,897 
Lowest (points) 24 5 11 42] 141 497 571 | 416-; 189 97 74 19 | 4,388 
Highest one day : 
points) ast 252 34 250 | 284] 3810] 248 280 | 181 | 163] 210] 222] 187 310 
Wet days—Average number 8 5 10 13 18 21 22 21 18 15 11 10 172 
Mt. Barker (829 feett)— F 
Rainfali —Average (points) 90 87 149 | 209 842 387 418 | 872) 334] 280] 143 109 | 2,929 
Highest Laer 579 | 709 505 920 | 957 824 |1,027 | 683] 618 | 680] 532 343 | 4,326 
Lowest (points 4 3 14 15 64 | 183 88 | 181 72 64 22 5 | 1,688 
Highest one day 
points) ee 412 | 284 | 192 548 | 270 | 206 | 285 | 259] 175 |] 214] 251 165 548 
Wet diye Aevaraue number 8 7 1 13 18 20 22 21 18 17 11 10 | 176 
Albany (41 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 100 87 161 275 502 647 | 559] 532] 410 825 | 146 | 118 | 8,762 
Highest {points 854 635 653 789 | 1,140 | 1,152 | 1,060 | 1,124 | 796 7386 | 671 | 459 | 5,483 
Lowest (points 4 0 10 19 174 | 159 205 | 198 80 56 19 6 | 2,507 
Highest one day 
points) a 345 226 353 226 408 285 240 443 812 184 807 323 443 
Wet days—aAverage number 8 vi 11 13 18 20 21 20 18 16 11 9 172 
Esperance (14 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 69 69 | 117 175 | 326 406 | 404) 3884) 271 220 | 102 89 | 2,632 
Highest (points) 524 | 471 491 691 705 | 1,076 | , 946 | 727 564 | 574] 453 320 | 8,625 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 8 80 109 122 75 42 52 1 0 (1,724 
Highest one day 
(points) : 274 | 154] 175 496 | 171 416 | 218 | 282) 455] 179 197 279 | 496 
Wet days—Average number 5 4 7 9 15 15 16 15 18 12 7 6 124 
WHEATBELT. 
Carnamah (879 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 45 63 85 85 | 207 320 | 277 | 228 | 125 73 42 39 | 1,579 
Highest (points) | 404 | 405 589 409 | 551 910 | 648 | 757 | 332] 262] 357 | 222 | 3,078 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 6 83 53 61 2 0 0 0 917 
Highest one day 
(points) <a 380 | 226 299 | 282 290 | 241] 170] 260) 129) 157 | 280) 197 |) 380 
Wet days—-A verage nnmber 2 1 3 4 9 11 13 11 7 5 2 70 
Datwatlinu (1,099 feett+)— 
Ralnfall —Average (points) 55 72 96 83 | 157 274) 2381 |} 188] 104 73 61 88 | 1,422 
Highest {pont 267 409 361 353 403 705 523 555 270 142 394 176 | 2,161 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 3 88 69 31 7 5 0 oO} 471 
Highest one day 
(points) . | 262 313 248 | 161 217 373 168 | 234 79 | 112 | 206 158 373 
Wet days-—Average number 2 1 3 4 8 11 12 10 7 6 2 69 
Northam (490 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (sinte 33 39 83 83 225 322 340 257 161 100 39 39 | 1,711 
Highest (points) 212 747 744 304 555 916 776 669 506 395 162 259 | 2,798 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 4 40 77 26 10 0 0 0 | 830 
Highest one day 
(points) r 148 | 455 | 497 | 258 | 257] 226 | 220] 150] 180] 185 | 126] 195 497 
Wet days—aA verage number 2 2 3 5 11 14 16 14 10 8 3 92 


+ Height above mean sea level. 
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RAINFALL AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—continued. 
Reporting Station and : : | 7 
Characteristic. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June. | July. | Ang. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year, 
WHEATBELT—continued. 
Merredin (1,046 feett)— . 
- Rainfall —Average (points) 40 46 93 95 155 202 212 156 105 88 45 63 | 1,300 
Highest (points) | 220 315 472 | 447 | 462] 616 460 | 340 | -837 | 296 | 283] 265 |1,964 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 5 23 46 24 0 7 0 0 | 612 
Highest one day : 
(points) 118 260 325 235 104 160 181 132 176 105 144 191 325 
Wet days—Average number 2 3 3 6 8 12 15 11 8 5 3 3 79 
Narrogin (1,114 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 38 55 91 111 265 343 369 292 209 140 54 48 | 2,015 
Highest (points) 167 934 502 318 599 | 1,182 802 729 478 483 212 271 | 2,917 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 38 99 | 142 68 26 6 0 0 | 1,056 
-Highest one day ‘ : 
(points) Be 167 454 | 450] 158 | 269] 280] 320] 165] 144] 139 81 196 | 454 
Wet days—Average number 2 3 4 5 11 13 15 14 11 9 4 3 04 
Lake Grace (946 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average aera 67 52 131 100 193 208 208 180 122 112 55 55 | 1,483 
Highest (points 401 843 467 236 456 587 604 411 258 307 386 189 | 2,348 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 2 8 67 50 36 10 0 0 0 8387 
| Highest one day 
a (points) se 324 | 378 | 355 | 168 | 204 185 | 238] 142 89 91 | 231 | 175] 378 
‘| ‘Wet days—Average number 2 2 3 6 9 16 16 13 10 6 4 4 90 
“. Katanning (1,016 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 43 61 105 | 118 | 246] 297 306 | 248 | 187 153 64 64 | 1,882 
Highest (points) 841 | 884] 525 | 327 | 683 | 721 685 |1,199 | 384 | 450 | 355 | 293 |3,077 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 2 28 | 100 86 71 4 17 0 0 | 1,072 
Highest one day 
(points) : 253 495 271 417 | 233 | 276 | 182] 117] 127 | 198] 165] 216] 495 
Wet days—Average number 4/3 5 6 13 16 18 16 13 10 5 4] 118 
OTHER INLAND. 
+! Halls Creek (1,226 feet+)— ; 
‘ ‘Rainfall —Average (points) 664 | 4383 | 292 69 37 26 25 9 16 52] 137 316 | 1,066 
Highest (points) | 2,274 | 1,467 | 1,451 646 | 255 | 279] 316] 221 207 408 | 789} 905 | 4,204 
Lowest (points) 54 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 | 854 
Highest one day 
points) wie 650 | 510 | 685 | 678] 241 124 | 129] 205 | 128 | 142] 198] 264] 685 
Wet days—Average mumber 12 10 7 2 1 1 1 1 1 8 6 9 54 
Marble Bar (695 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average {points} 299 | 267 226 94 71 110 49 20 3 21 88 | 148 | 1,841 
Highest (points)"| 1,219 | 924 |1,530 | 947 | 588 | 625 527 | 185 95 | 458 | 242] 957 | 2,920 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 297 
Highest one day 
(points) isn 574 470 | 1,200 536 274 412 247 126 95 332 238 592 | 1,200 
Wet days—Average number 7 6 5 2 2 2 1 1 0 0 1 4 31 
Mundiwindi (1,840 feett)— > 
Rainfall —-Average (polnts) 1838 162 235 79 77 78 25 80 16 48 44 125 | 1,102 
Highest (points) 814 592 836 543 477 445 276 209 240 368 188 628 | 3,211 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 103 
Highest one day 
(points) ste 274 278 688 223 219 159 168 152 135 210 116 450 688 
Wet days—Average ‘number 6 6 5 2 4 2 3 1 1 1 2 8 36 
Meekatharra (1,676 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 146 90 156 94 112 95 64 59 16 17 29 57 935 
Highest (points) 841 526 608 542 514 615 168 304 143 101 371 411 | 2,034 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 191 
Highest one day 
: (points) ats 335 330 405 | 431 303 | 220] 134] 153 | 182 84] 322 | 270) 431 
Wet days—Average number 4 3 5 3 4 4 4 3 1 1 2 2 36 
Kalgoorlie (1,247 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 63 68 114 86 111 110 85 95 44 71 55 67 969 
Highest (points) 802 | 1,238 655 404 341 304 208 318 386 314 | 1,194 257 | 1,804 
Lowest (points) 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 or 0 0 507 
Highest one day 
as (points) 379 700 279 282 315 151 147 137 174 246 174 199 700 
Wet days—Average number 2 2 3 3 5 6 8 6 3 3 3 2 46 
Loongana (603 feett)— 
Rainfall —Average (points) 58 48 68 53 76 57 85 66 25 59 40 66 651 
Highest spain} 553 409 228 334 366 611 137 186 165 247 159 840 | 1,563 
Lowest (points 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 232 
Highest one day 
(points) ches 277 288 | 164] 108 | 127! 260 90 | 170] 164] 187] 103 | 265] 288 
Wet days—Average number 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 2 2 2 3 2 28 
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+ Height above mean sea level. 
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EVAPORATION 


Except in the lower south-west, evaporation from a free water surface exceeds the annual rainfall, 
and in a large proportion of the State it is more than ten times greater than the rainfall. 


It is least in the winter months, amounting in July to less than 1 in. in the far south-west, and to 
about 8 in. in the northern tropics. In January, when evaporation is highest, it totals about 5 in. on 
the far south coast and reaches 14 in. in the East Gascoyne and North-Eastern divisions. Further north, 
evaporation is reduced by the moister air over the tropics. 


The map on page 34 shows total annual evaporation throughout the State. 


GROWING SEASON 


Less moisture is required to sustain plant life when evaporation is low than when it is high, and 
the minimum amount required can be related to evaporation from a free water surface. 


That part of the year during which rainfall is greater than this minimum amount (the “ effective 
rainfall’), may be taken as the growing season. The map on page 35 shows the length of such season in 
the agricultural area of the State. It is based on average monthly rainfall and effective rainfall, the 
latter being calculated from the formula P = 0-54 x E®-? (after Prescott), where P is effective rainfall 
and Ff is evaporation (both in inclies per month). 


TEMPERATURE 


The hottest mouth in Western Australia is November in the Kimberleys, December a little further 
south and January near the tropic of Capricorn. In the tropics temperatures generally rise from July, 
the coldest month, to November. In some places further rises occur, but in others the onset of the 
“ Wet” prevents this further rise and there is a slight fall. As the rains cease at these latter places 
temperatures commence to rise again and there is another minor peak in March or April. After this 
temperatures. generally commence to fall again until July. 


South of the tropics the hottest month is January, except in coastal districts where February is 
hotter. The coldest month is again July. 


The most consistently hot place in the State is Wyndham, where the mean maximum throughout 


-the year is 93-1° and the mean minimum for the coldest month is 66-2°. At Marble Bar the yearly 


mean maximum of 96-2° is higher, but mean minimum temperatures are consistently lower, falling to 
52-5° in the coldest month. The mean maximum at this centre is the highest in Australia, exceeding 
100° in five months and reaching 99-9° in another. There are often long spells of hot, weather in this 
region. During one period, from 31st October, 1923, to 7th April, 1924, the maximum temperature 
at Marble Bar reached or exceeded 100° on 160 consecutive days. : 


Further south temperatures are lower, but even in the southern parts of the State there are occasional 
heat waves, and the highest temperature on record, 123-2°, was recorded at Eucla on the south coast. 


Near the coast the sea breeze generally brings relief from high temperatures. It blows nearly every 
afternoon in the hot montlis, and is known in Perth as the‘‘ Fremantle Doctor.” Away from the influence 
of the sea, extremes are greater, and during the Winter temperatures fall at times to below 30° in most 
of the inland parts of the State south from the tropics. The lowest on record is 20+2° at Booylgoo, near 
Sandstone ; and Mundiwindi, almost in the tropics, has recorded 22-4°. 


Frosts are at times widespread over the southern part of the State and occasionally extend into the 
tropics, but they are not particularly troublesome as they normally ocour during that period of the year 
when crops are least susceptible to frost damage. They occur mainly in the months May to September 
inclusive and are most frequent in July and August. 


The following table shows the mean maximum, mean minimum, and extreme temperatures, the 
average number of centuries and the number of days of 36° or below during each month. 
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TEMPERATURES AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS 
(Stations are arranged from north to south in three groups, viz., Coastal, Wheatbelt and Other Inland.) 
Reporting Station and 
Charaeteristic. Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. |; May. | June. /} July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
COASTAL. 
Wyndham— 
' Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. 95-9 | 95-5 | 95-3 | 94-7 | 90-1 | 85-8 | 85-0 | 88-5 | 93-5 | 96-9 | 98-5 | 97-6 | 93-1 
Mean min., °F. 80:2 | 70-7 | 79-5 | 77-2 | 72-4 | 68-0 | 66-2 | 69-5 | 74-8 | 79-7 | 81-4 | 81-2 | 75-8 
Highest max., oF. 118-5 {108-3 /108-0 {104-6 |102-4 | 97-5 | 96-0 |102-0 |106-0 /110-2 /111-6 |111-0 |118-5 
Lowest min., °F. 67-2 | 62-0 | 65-0 | 63-5 | 55-2 | 50-0 | 48-0 | 56-0 |; GO-1 | 65-0 | 62-0 | 62-0 | 48-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 29-2 | 25-6 | 29-1 | 26-3 | 26-2 | 11-7 | 13-4 | 24-1 29-5 | 30-6 | 29-8 | 29-0 |304-0 
Number of days 100° and over] 17-3 | 12-3 | 15-6 7-2 0-7 0-0 0-0 0-4 4-3 | 16-8 | 21-9 | 18-3 |114-°8 
Number of days 86° and under| 0:0 |. 0:0 | 0-0] 0-0 | 0-0] 0:0] 0-0 | 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0 
Broome— 
Temperature: , 
Mean max., °F, .... 91:3 | 91-8 | 93-1 | 93-3 | 88-0 | 82-5 | 81-8 | 85:0 | 88-8 | 90°5 | 92:7 | 93-2 | 89-3 
Mean min., °I'. 79:2 | 79:1 | 77-7 | 71-6 | 64-8 | 59-5 | 57-0 | 60:0 | 65-1 | 72-1 | 76°7 | 79-4 | 70-2 
Highest max., °F. 111-5 |108-8 |107-0 |107-0 |101-0 | 96-9 | 94-0 |100-°5 |103-5 |108-6 111-0 112-7 |112-7 
Lowest min., °F. 68:0 | 59-0 | 65-0 | 54-0 | 45-1 | 43-6 | 40-2 | 438-0 | 49-0 | 52-8 | 61-8 | 63-0 | 40-2 
: Number of days 90° and over | 27-5 | 25-6 | 28-5 | 26-2 | 14-5 4-2 4-4 9-8 | 15-8 | 19-4 | 25-1 | 28-5 |229-5 
“| Number of days 100° and over] 3-0 | 1-5 | 5-3] 2:6] 0-0 | 0-0] 0-0] 0-1] 0-8] 5:9] 3:3] 3:5 | 26°C 
Number of days 86° and under| 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0] 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0] 0-0 0-0 0:0 
Port Hedland— 
Temperature : : } 
Mean max., °F 94-3 | 94-6 | 95-3 | 93-3 | 86-1 | 80-2 | 79-3 | 82-3 | 86-9 | 89-7 | 93-2 | 94-2 | 89-1 
Mean min., °F. 79-4 | 79-1 | 77:6 | 71-2 | 63-7 | 57-9 | 55-6 | 58°4 | 62-5 | 68-1 | 73-5 | 77-6 | 68-7 
Highest max., ° 117-0 {114-0 |112-1 [113-0 |101-0 | 94-0 | 92-5 | 96-2 |102-0 |110-0 |114-0 |118-2 |118-2 
Lowest min., °F. 60-0 | 66-0 | 66-7 | 55:0 | 47-0 | 40-4 | 39-4 | 44-0 | 45-0 | 53-0 | 58-0 | 62-2 | 39-4 
Number of days 90° and over | 28-1 | 25-9 | 29-6 | 24-3 8-2 0-3 0-4 4:3 | 15-3 | 20-5 | 23-3 | 27-7 |207-9 
Nuwber of days 100° and over} 8-8 6-1 | 13-7 4-4 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:3 4-3 7-4] 10-7 | 55-7 
Number of days 36° and under} 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 
Onslow— 
Temperature : 
Mean miax., °F. .... 96-4 | 96-4 | 95-4 | 91-9 | 84-3 | 78-0 | 77-3 | 80-0 | 85-1 | 88-9 | 93°5 | 95-4 | 88-5 
Mean min., °F. 74-2 | 74-7 | 73-5 | 67-1 | 60-3 | 54-5 | 51-5 | 53-5 | 56-8 | 61-0 | 66-3 | 70-5 | 63-7 
Highest max., °F. 117-8 |116-6 /115-6 |110-9 /201-0 | 89-6 | 90-2 | 95-6 J101-0 |112-2 |115-0 |117-0 |117-8 
Lowest min‘, °F. 60-5 | 61-9 | 58-4 | 50-0 | 42-0 | 37-3 | 37-5 | 40-0 | 41-9 | 45-4 | 50-0 | 54-5 | 37-3 
Nuniber of days 90° and over ‘25-8 | 24-1 | 27-8 | 16-7 2°8 O1 0-0 0:8 5-2 | 13-3 | 19-1 | 25-2 |160-9 
Number of days 100° aud over} 9-1 7-0 8-8 1:5 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-2 2-0 5-7 9-8 | 44-1 
Number of days 36° and under} 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 
Carnarvon— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. .... 87-2 | 88-1 | 86-9 | 84-4 | 78-3 | 73-7 | 71-7 | 73-1 | 75-4 | 77-4 | 81-44 84-2 | 80-2 
Mean min, °F. .... 72-1 | 72-4 | 71-6 | 65-8 |; 58-8 | 54-0 | 51-6 | 53-4 | 57-2 | G1-1 | 65-8 | 69-2 | 62-7 
Highest max., °I’. 117-8 |114-4 |112-8 |105-8 |100-4 | 90-2 | 86-8 | 90-2 | 97-2 |104-6 ]109-1 |112-2 |117-8 
Lowest min., °I’. 68-0 | 61-2 | 56-8 | 47-0 | 42-8 | 37-0 | 87-0 | 38-4 | 42-0 | 45-5 | 50-4 | 57-4 | 37-0 
Number of days 90° and over 8-0 9-8 | 11-3 7:0 0-4 0-0 0-0 0-1 0-9 2-1 2:5 3-6 | 45°7 
Number of days 100° and over} 3-4 3°8 3:7 | 1-3 0-0 0-0 0-0 | 0:0 0-0 O-4 0:5 0-9 | 14:0 
Number of days 36° and under] 0:0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0:0 
Geraldton— 
Temperature ; 
Mean max,, °F. .... 84°5 | 85-2 | 83-6 | 80-5 | 74:2 | 69-7 | 67-7 | 68-8 | 71-4 | 73-6 | 78-5 | 82-0 | 76-6 
Mean min., °F. .... 66-3 | 66-6 | 65:0 | 60-9 |-56-9 | 53-8 | 51:7 | 52-1 | 563-0 | 55-4 | 60-0 | 63-4 | 58-7 
Highest max., °F. 117-9 |115-5 |110-8 |102-8 | 93-8 | 83-8.| 81-0 | 86-0 | 96-5 |104-6 |108-8 |113-0 {117-9 
Lowest min., °F. 48-0 | 47-0 | 46-0 | 41-8 | 38-6 | 33-6 | 33-4 | 37-3 | 35-9 | 41-0 | 44-0 | 45-8 | 33-4 
Number of days 90° and over 8-2 9-8 9°83 3-9 1-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 O11 1°3 4°9°| 5:0 | 44-1 
Number of days 100° and over] 3-4 | 3:5 | 2-1] 0:3 | 0:0! 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0 | O-1 0-9 |} 1:8 | 12-1 
Number of days 36° and under| 0:0 | 0-0] 0-0] 0-0 | 0-0] 0-2] O-1 |] 0-0] O-1 |] 0-0] 0-0] OO] O-4 
Perth (Observatory)— 
Temperature : : . 
Mean miax., °D". .... 84-6 | 85-3 | 81:8 | 76-3 | 69-0 | 64-4 | 62-9 | 64-0 | 66-7 | 69-6 | 75-9 | 81-2 | 73-5 
Mean min., °F. .... 63-2 | 63-6 | 61-4 | 57-3 | 52-6 | 49-7 | 48-0 | 48-3 | 50-1 | 52-4 | 56-7 | 60-5 | 55-3 
Highest max,,. oT. 110-7 (112-2 |106-4 | 99-7 | 90-4 | 81-7 | 76-4 | 82-0 | 90-9 | 95-3 [104-6 |107-9 112-2 
Lowest min., °F. 48-6 | 47-7 |'45-8 | 39-3 | 84°83 | 84-9 | 34-2 | 35-4 | 87-6 | 40-0 | 42-0 | 47-9 | 34-2 
Number of days 90° and over 8-8 8:2 5-5 1:2 0-0 0-0 0:0 0:0 0-0 0:3 2°2 5-6 | 31-8 
Number of days 100° and over| 1-6 1:8 0-7 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0:0 0-0 0-1 0:8 5:0 
Number of days 36° and under} 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 O11 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0+2 
Bunbury— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F, .... 82-1 | 81-9 | 78-9 | 74:4 | 68-1 | G4-1 | 62-5 | 63-1 | 65-5 | 68-1 | 74-4 | 78-9 | 71-8 
Mean min., °F. 59-1 | 59-1 | 57-1 | 53-6] 50-8 | 48-6 | 47-1 | 47-4 | 48-8 | 50-4 | 54-0 | 56-8 | 52-7 
Highest max., °F. 106-2 |104-2 | 98-4 | 93-0 | 83-7 | 77-2 | 72:2 | 75-5 | 83-8 | 92-5 | 99-8 |101-5 |106-2 
Lowest min., °F. 43-2 | 41-3 | 89:3 | 36-7 | 82-1 | 33-0 | 28-0./ 83-2 | 30-0 | 33-0 | 39:2 | 38-4 | 28-0 
Number of days 90° and over 4-2 3°2 1:6 O-1 0:0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-3 1-1 | 10-5 
Number of days 100° and over] 0-1 0-2} 0-0} 0-0| 0:0] OO] 0-0) 0-0] 0-0].0-0} 0-0! 0-0; 0°83 
0:0 /:0:0] 0:0] 0-0] O11] O-4}] O38 | OB] O38] OB | -0-0] 0-0] 1:6 
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TEMPERATURES AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—continued. 


Reporting Station and " 
Characteristic. Jan, | Feb, | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, | Year, 
COASTAL—continued, 
Albany— 
: Temperature : 
Mean max,, °F. .... vw | 738°8 | 74-2 | 72-3 | 70-3 | 65-9 | 62-2 | 60-9 | 61-7 | 63-6 | 65-7 | 69-2 | 72-0 | 67-6 
Mean min., °F. .... .. | 68:6 | 58-8 | 57-5 | 54-5 | 50-7 | 47-8 | 46-3 | 46:6 | 48-3 | 50-0 | 53-6 | 56°5 | 52-4 
Highest max., °F. «+ {106°0 [112-6 |105-4 | 99-6 | 95-3 | 76-2 | 73-5 | 81-0 | 87-0 | 97-2 |106-0 |106-0 |112-6 
Lowest min., °F, 42-3 | 41-0 | 38-7 | 39-5 | 35-1 | 35-0 | 82-2 | 34-3 | 34-0 | 86-2 | 40-6 | 41-2 | 32-2 
Number of days 90° andover | 0-8| 0-3] 0-9] 0:6] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0:0] 0-0] 0-1] 0-4] 0-9] 4-0 
Number of days 100° and over} 0:3 | 0-0] O-1 0-0] 0-0 0-0} 0-0; 0-0] 0-0] 0-0} 0-0 0-2) O-6 
Number of days 36° and under} 0-0 | 0-0 0-0] 0-0] 0-0 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0:0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] O-0 
WHEATBELT. . 
Carnamah— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. .... . | 96-7 | 95-5 | 89-4 | 82-3 | 72-2 | 67-2 | 64-2 | 67-0 | 71-6 | 77-9 | 85-3 | 90-8 | 79-0 
Mean min., °F. .... - | 63-5 | 63-7 | 60-5 | 56-0 | 49-7 | 47-3 | 44-7 | 44-6 |. 45-5 | 40-4 | 54-6 | 50-2 | 58-2 
Highest max., °F. a» {114-0 [111-0 |110-0 | 99-0 | 86-4 | 79-0 | 82-0 | 85-0 | 91-0 | 98-0 104-0 /108-0 /114-0 
Lowest min., °I’. w+ | 49°0.] 52-0 | 44-1 | 43-0 | 36-0 | 32-0 | 36-0 | 35-0 | 34-0 | 37-0 | 43-0 | 44-0 | 32-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 23:8 | 22-2 | 18-7 6-5 0-0 0-0 0:0 0:0 0-6 3°5 8-8 | 16-8 |100-% 
Number of days 100° and over] 12-2 9-4 4:5 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 1:3 5-9 | 33-4 
Number of days 36° and under} 0:0 | 0-0] 0°70] 0-0] O-1 0-6] 0-8] O-8 |] 0-38} 0-0] 0-0] OO] 2:5 
Wongan Hills— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F a | 92°7 | 90-4 | 87-9 | 78-4 | 67-2 | 62-4 | 60-4 | 61-9 | 68-6 | 73-5 | 80-2 | 85-6 |. 75-7 
Mean min., °F. 63-1 | 62-9 | 61-1 | 55-5 | 48-5 | 45-2 | 41-8 | 41-7 | 45-6 | 47-9 | 52-0 | 57-1 | 51-9 
Highest max., SI’. .+ [112-0 |108-9 |108-5 | 92-9 | 86-6 | 72-8 | 76:3 | 79-6 | 86-5 | 99-1 |101-0 |111-6 |112-0 
Lowest min., °F. a | 47-9 | 49-3 | 45-4 | 37-1 | 35-7 | 33-0 | 82-2 | 81°5 | 32-3 | 37-3 | 89-7 | 41-5 | 31-5 
Number of days 90° and over | 18°3 | 15-5 | 14:5 2:7 0-0 0-0 |. 0-0 0-0 0-0 1:0 5:2 | 10-7 | 67-9 
Number of days 100° and over] 6:7 4:0 1-3 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-2 1-7 | 13-9 
Number of days 36° and under] 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0] 0-2 0-8 2°5 2°7 1-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 7:3 
Kellerberrin— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. .... «» | 93-0 | 92-3 | 86-4 |-79-1 | 69-3 | 63-4 | 61:3 | 64-0 | 70-2 | 76-1 | 85-0 | 90-5 | 77-5 
Mean min., °F. .... .- | 61-6 | 61-4 | 58-8 | 52-2 | 46-5 | 43-6 | 41-5 | 41-9 | 48-8 | 47-8 | 54-5 | 58-8 | 61:0 
Highest .max., °I’. .- [116-0 [116-0 ]112-0 |102-6 | 96-0 | 80-4 | 76:0 | 82-6 | 98-1 |103-0 |109-5 |113-0 |116-0 
Lowest min., °F. 45-0 | 43-0 | 40-7 | 34-0 | 28-0 | 26-5 | 26-0 | 27-6 | 30-0 | 32-5 | 39-0 | 42-0 | 26-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 19-9 | 16-7 | 11-3 2-7 0-2 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-2 1-8 | 8-5 | 15-0 | 76-3 
Number of days 100° and over| 6-9 5-5 1:8 0-1 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 1-4 4-6 | 20-4 
Number of days 36° and under| 0:0 0-0 0:0 0-1 2-4 4:6 var 7:0 3:4 0-6 0-0 0-0 | 25-5 
Wandering— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. .... .. | 88°3 | 87-6 | 82-0 | 74-9 | 65-9 | 60-5 | 59-2 | 60-5 | 64-9 | 69-6 | 78-9 | 84-9 | 73-1 
Mean min., °F. .... . | 56°65 | 55-9 | 53-6-) 47-5 | 43-6 | 40-5 | 39-0 | 39-3 | 41-4 | 43-8 | 48-9) 53-5 | 47-0 
Highest max., °F. ww (111-5 ]110-8 1107-5 | 97-0 | 87-0 | 77-0 | 71-8 | 79-0 | 86-0 | 98-5 |103-5 |109-0 111-5 
Lowest min., °I’. 38-0 | 37:0 | 30-9 | 28-0 | 26-0 | 25-0 | 24-0 | 25-0 | 27-0 | 29-0 | 30-5 | 35-0 | 24-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 15-2 | 12-0 9-3 1°3 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-4 2°3 7-4 | 47:9 
Number of days 100° and over} 3:7 2-4 0-5 0-0 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-1 1:3 8-0 
Number of days 86° and under) 0-0} 0:0] 0-0] 1:3 779) 98] 99] 95) 94] 5B] 1:0] O°8 | 54-t 
Katanning— 
Temperature : i 
Mean max.,, °F. .... w. | 86-0 | 85-1 | 79-3 | 73-2 | 64-7 | 50°7 | 57-9 | 59-5 | 64-1 | 68-8 | 77-6 | 82-8 | 71-6 
Mean min., °F. .... a | 56°3 | 56°56 | 64:7 | 50-4 | 46-5 | 43-6 | 41-9 | 42-0 | 43-7 | 45-7 | 50-2 | 53-8] 48-8 
Highest max., °F. ww. [110-9 [112-8 ]107-0 | 96-2 | 88-4 | 75:3 | 71-0 | 88-0 | 87-0 ]100-0 |106-0 |110-0 |112-3 
Lowest min., °I’. 41-0 | 87-9] 35-0 | 33-0 | 30-0 | 28:3 | 25:0 | 28-1 | 29:8 | 81-0 | 35-0 | 37-6 | 25-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 12-3| 7-6] 5-3] 1-1] 0:0] 0-0] ‘o-0] 0-0| 0-0] 0-3] 2-0] 5-9] 34-4 
Number of days 100° and over| 2:6 1-4 0-3 0-0 0-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-9 52 
Number of dhys 36° and under 0-0/ O-O] 0-0] 0-2] 1°8| 3-6] 4:4] 4:6) 2-8] 1:1] 0-2] 0-0] 18°6 
OTHER INLAND. 
Halls Creek— 
Temperature : : 
Mean max.,, °I. .... .- | 97°6 | 97-0 | 95-6 | 92-3 | 85-7 | 80-6 | 80-1] 85-9 | 92+7 | 98-3 [100-5 | 99-5 | 92-2 
Mean min., °F. .... we | 75°4 | 74-2 | 71-2 | 63-0 | 56-0 | 50-5 | 47:6 | 562-1 | 59-0 | 69-5 | 74:2 | 75-5 | 64-0 
Highest max., °F. ww. {111°8 [110-8 |107-6 |103-8 | 99-0 | 95-0 | 93-2 1100-0 |104-3 ]109-0 |110-6 |111-6 |111°8 
Lowest min., °F. 60-0 | 54-0 | 51°8 | 45-0 | 36-4 | 32-4 | 30-0 | 382-8 | 37-0 | 48-0 | 53-0 | 53-8 | 30-0 
Number of days 90° and over 28-6 | 24-8 | 29:1 | 22-7] 95] O-8 | 1:3] 7-3 | 23-2 | 20-2 | 29-7 | 29-0 [235-1 
Number of days 100° and over} 17-8 | 8:5] 9:6] 1-6] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0 | 0-7] 12-7 | 17-6] 19-2 | 87-7 
Number of days 36° and under; 0:0 | 0:0} 0-0] 0-0} 0:0] 0-3] O8] 0-0] OO] OO} 0-0] OO] 1-1 
Marble Bar— 
Temperature ; 
Mean max., °F. .. 106-2 |105-5 |102-9 | 97-0 | 88-0 | 80-9 | 80-6 | 85-8 | 93-8 /100-1 105-9 |107-5 | 96-2 
Mean min., °F. . |. 78-9 | 78-6 | 76-8 | 69-5 | 61-3 | 54°7 | 52-4 | 55-7 | 61-7 | 8-7 | 75-2 | 78-1 | 67-6 
Highest max., °F. 120-5 {119-0 |116-0 /113-0 |103-0 | 93-0 | 95-0 | 99-0 |108-7 |113-9 |117-0 |118-0 |120-5 
Lowest min., °F. 66:2 | 57:0 | 59-6 | 52-0 | 42-0 | 34-0 | 87-5 | 38-0 | 42-0 | 50-0 | 58-0 | 63-0 | 34-0 
Number of days 90° and over | 30-3 | 26:5 | 28-8] 26-0 | 10-1] 0-5| 0-8| 7:3 | 22-6] 26-3] 30-0 | 30-5 /289-7 
Number of days 100° and over} 27:9 | 22:1 | 18:9.| 8-8] 0-2] 0-0] 0-0]. 0-0-|-. 2-0 | 12-6 | 24-2 | 28-7 |145+4 
Number of days 36° andunder| 0:0] 0:0|° 0-0 | 0-0] 0-0 | 0-0] 0-2] 0-8 0-0) 0-0] 0-0] OO] 1:0 
I 
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peas TEMPERATURES AT REPRESENTATIVE CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—continued. 


ee ac and Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year, 
OTHER INLAND—continued. 
| Mundiwindi— 
_ ‘Temperature : : 
Mean max., °T, .... -- [100'5 | 98-7 | 04-0 | 86-7 | 77-7 | 70-4 | 70-0 | 74:6 | 88-2 | 89-4 | 96-2 | 99°8 | 86-8 
Mean min., °F. .... | 78°6 | 72-7 | 69-0 | 60-3 | 51-2 | 48-4 | 41-4 | 45-0 | 51°83 | 58-6 | 66-7 | 71-2 | 58-7 
Highest max., °F. .--- |112-0 [112-0 |108-2 /103-:8 | 97-6 | 85-7 | 87-0 | 92-5 ) 99-0 |105-2 {110-0 |111-0 [112-0 
Lowest min., °F. - | 57-0 | 55-0 | 49-0 | 39-0 ; 28-9 | 25-0 | 22-4-| 26-1 | 29-0 | 37-9 | 46-0 | 53-0 | 22-4 
Number of days 90° and over | 29-3 | 25-3 | 25-4} 11-6 | 0-6 0-0 | 0-0 | O-4 | 5-6 | 15-9 | 25:3 | 29-1 [168-5 
Bee te Number of days 100° and over| 20-3 | 15°7 | 10-2 0-2 0:0 } -0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 1:3 9-8 | 19-9 | 77-4 
; Number of days 36° and under| 0-0 0:0) 0-0] 0-0} 0-6] 5-6] 7-3] 3-7] 0-2] 0-0; 0-0] 0-0] 17-4 
st Meekatharra— 
| ‘Temperature : 
; Mean max., °F. .... --- |100°4 | 99-7 | 93-9-] 85-7 | 76-0 | 68:6 | 67-5 | 71-2 | 78-6 | 84-8 | 92-9 | 98-2 | 84-8 
7 Mean min., °F. .... --- | 731 | 73-1 | 69-4 | 61-0 | 52-5 | 46-3 | 44°0 | 46-5 | 51-0 | 56-9 | 64-7 | 70-0] 59-0 
Highest max., °F. w [112-3 [114-1 |110-4 |104-2 | 94-4 | 85-0 | 81-0 | 89-0 | 97-0 /103-0 [109-1 |110:6 }114-1 
; Lowest min., °F. w+ | 54:0 | 54-1 | 52-2 | 46-0 | 33-0 | 26-4 | 32-0 | 32-0 | 34-0 | 40-2 | 43-0 | 58-6] 26-4 
- Nuinber of days 90° and over | 28°8 | 24:3 | 21-7 9°38 0-3) 0-0 0-0 O11 1:8 8:3 | 17-9 | 25:6 1188-6 
d Number of days 100° and over} 18-6 | 13-7 6-2 0-3 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0:'} 0:0 0-4 3-5 | 10°6 | 53:3 
‘| Number of days 36° and under; 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-2) 0-9 1:3 O11 0:0 0-0 0-0 0-0 2°65 
' 
| Collie— 
| ‘Temperature : 
Mean max., °F, .... «| 86:4 | 85-7 | 80-4] 74-3 { 65-9 | 61-3 | 59-8 | 61-0 | 64:8 | 68-8 | 77-2 | 83-0] 72-4 
eae Mean min., °F. .... «+ | 55-6 | 54-9 | 52:5 | 47-1 | 42-9 | 40-4 | 39-1 | 89-8 | 42-5 | 45-3 | 49-7 | 53-1] 46°9 
aot Highest max., °F. - .... {109-0 |110-2 |/105:4 | 98-0 | 86-8 | 76-0 | 73-0 | 79-0 | 86-6 | 96-4 |101:8 |106-2 /110°2 
: Lowest min., °F. wu» | B7°7 | 35-2 | 82°3 | 20-6 | 28-0 | 24-8 | 25-0 | 26-2 | 28-0 | 81-0; 32-6] 35-0 | 248 
Number of days 90° and over | 18-0 |'11-3 8-0 1-2 0-0 0-0} 0:0; 0-0 0-0 0:3 2-1 5-7'| 416 
Number of days 100° and over} 2-2 1-4 0-7 0-0 0:0 0-0 | 0-0] 0-6 0-0 0-0 01 11 5-6 
Number of days 86° and under] 0-0 | 0-0 0-1 0-8 5-3 78 7-9 |' 6-6 5-9 1:8 0:3 0-1'| 366 
Manjimup— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. .... - | 783 | 79-4 | 74-8 | 69-5 | 62-8 | 59-3 | 57-4 | 58-7 | 61-4 | G4-7 | 71-0 | 75-3 | 67-7 
Mean min., °F. .... «» | 53+7 | 54-0 | 53-0 | 60-5 | 46-5 | 44-5 | 42-5 | 48-0 | 43-7 | 46-2 | 49-8 | 51-8 | 48-2 
Highest max., °I’. _ ve [101-9 |105-0 /102-0 | 92-0 | 80-0 | 72-0 | 67-4 | 76-4 | 82-0 | 88-0 | 98+2 |100-0 |105-0 
Lowest min., °F. . ve | 42-0 | 40-0 | 40-0 | 36-0 | 34-0 | 33-0 | 27-0 | 30°5 | 31-0 | 33-0 | 35-0 | 40-0 | 27-0 
Number of days 90° and over 5+7 4:3 3°3 05 | 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 0-0} 0-8]; 2-0] 16-1 
Number of days 100° and over} 0:3 0-1 0-2 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0! 0-0; 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 | .0-7 
Number of days 36° and under} 0:0 | 0-0 | 0-0} 0-1] 0-5 |] 1:3; 2:3] 3-2] 2-1 0-1 0-0 |} 0-0] 9-6 
“+ | Kalgoorlte— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., °F. 93-0 | 86-3 | 78-4 | 70-1 | 63-6 | 62-5 | 66-0 | 73-6 | 79-0 | 86-3 | 91-1 | 78-6 
Mean min., °F. 64-4 | 61-3 | 55-2 | 48-9 | 44-6 | 42-9 | 43-9 | 48-2 | 52-7 | 58-3 | 62-3 | 53-9 
Highest max., °F. a 115-0 |111-0 |102-5 | 92-0 | 80-6 | 81-0 | 87-0 | 96-0 |102-3 |110°6 |113-0 |115-0 
Lowest min., °I. we | 47°1 | 48-0 | 41-6 | 35-7 | 34-6 | 31-0 | 30-0 | 28-9 | 31-6 | 33-4 | 38-2 | 46-0 | 28-9 
Number of days 90° and over | 18-8 | 12-9 | 10:8 2-9 0-1 0:0 0-0 0:0 0-4 2:9 7-4 | 14-8 | 71-0 
Number of days 100° and over| 7-5 4:3 2-7) 0:3 0-0} 0-0] 0-0} 0-0] 0-0] O-1 |. 1-3] 3-9 | 20-1 
Number of days 36° and under] 0-0 | 0-0] 0-0] 6-1] 0-3] 1-8}| 3-9] 3-6] 0-3; 0-0] 0-0] 0-0] 10:0 
Rawlinna— 
Temperature : 
Mean max., T. .... vs | 90-0 | 89-8 | 84-4 | 78-0 | 71-2 | 65-3 | 64-2 ) 67-3 | 74-4 | 79-0 | 84-4 | 88-8 } 78-1 
Mean min,, °F. .... w+ | 58-9 | 50-2 | 57-8 | 52-2 | 46-4 | 41-6 | 39-3 | 41-1 | 45:3 | 49-4 | 54-2 | 57-6 | 50-2 
Highest max., °T. ve [118-0 [115-5 |112-0 |104-0 | 95-0 | 82-0 | 83-0 | 93-0 (102-7 (107-0 /112-2 |113-0 [118-0 
Lowest min., °I. .-+ | 42-0 | 41-0 | 42-9 | 34-5 | 82-0 |] 80-5 | 27-8 | 20-6 | 31-6 | 33-2 | 39-0 | 41-2] 27°8 
Number of days 90° and over | 14-8 | 10-8 | 10-3 2-8 0-5 0-0 0-0 0-0 1-7 3:6 7-9 | 18-3 | 65-7 
Number of days 100° and over} 6-8 3:5 3-2 0-2 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 0:8 2-5 5+7 | 22°8 
Number of days 36° and under| 0-0 0:0 0-0 0:0 1-2 3-5 5:3 4-4 0:8 0:2 0-0 0:0 ; 15-4 
| 
THUNDERSTORMS 


Thunderstorms are most frequent along the Kimberley coast, where they occur during the “Wet” 
season but are practically unknown in the “Dry”. In the remainder of the tropics they occur over roughly 
the same period, but the season is a little shorter and the storms less frequent, 

In most of the State south from the tropics thunderstorms are most frequent in the summer months 


but in the South-Western division they are more uniformly distributed, and in many places in coastal 
districts they are most frequent in Winter. 


The winter storms are often accompanied by hail, which however is usually not heavy enough to 
cause any damage. Hail accompanying summer storms can be much heavier, and occasionally damages 
ripening crops in the wheatbelt. Both winter and summer thunderstorms may be accompanied by 


tornadic squalls which, however, are infrequent. 
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INTERSTATE COMPARISONS 


In general, humidity and rainfall are lower in Western Australia than in corresponding places in 
Eastern Australia. The following table shows rainfall, mean humidity and temperature for’ reporting 
stations at approximately the same latitude. The height above mean sea level is also included for each 


N 


station, 


INTERSTATE COMPARISONS—HEIGHT, RAINFALL, HUMIDITY, TEMPERATURE 


Average Daily Mean 


Helen Average Rainfall, Relative Humidity (a) ‘Temperature. 
Reporting Station. mean : 1 
sea, May to | November|| May to | November || May to | November 
level. October, | to April. October. | to April. October. | to April. 
; 

feet. inches, inches. % Ae °F, °F, 
Albany ... sone ee thes 41 28-76 8°87 76 73 55:8 64-3 
‘Adelaide 3. A. 2. dea faa see 140 14°42 6°67 64 45 56°56 69°6 
Swan Hill (Vie.) _ eae pat 230 7°88 621 70 54 53°4 69:8 
Canberra (A.C.T.) ee ite Sete 1,837 11-85 11:45 72 61 47°5 64-0 
Bunbury .... ive ar oie vee 17 29-96 5°01 |]. 77 70 57-0 67°5 
Sydney (N.S.W.) vis ah dis 138 21-53 28°27 66 69 58+2 69°3 
Perth sate See ae 197 30°24 4°80 ' 69 55 58-2 70°8 
Newcastle (N. 8, W.) tig ale ane 112 20°56 20-80 70 74 58-7 69°7 
Kalgoorlie ast ay et 1,247 5°16 4°53 58 I: 48 58:0 T45 
Tarcoola (S.A. et aad suk ana 805 8-18 2°96 67 43 57-°2 73-9 
Cobar (N.S.W.,) .... ais foe eas 822 5-88 6-78 59 46 56:3 75+2 
Geraldton aon sei aie sei 13 16-04 2:89 67 62 62°3 73:0 
Brisbane (Q.)_ .... vas nats vase 137° 12-01 28-08 66 69 63-3 T47 
Wituna eee | 2,700 3-21 6-59 50 36 60°4 80-9 
Charleville (Q.) .... st nies cack 965 6-19 11+78 _ 55 46 — 61-1 79°5 
Carnarv: tai aes oy, 15 6-48 2-60 63 638 65:5 T74 
Alice Springs Qt. Des ised va esi 1,901 2°71 7122 43 35 60°4 77-9 
Bundaberg (Q.)... i a tues 45 10 +86 31°51 73 74 64°5 75:7 
Mundiwlndi vie woud oaig tik 1,840 2074 8-28 - 39 80 43-0 82+4 
Longreach (Q.) .... suse is ae 612 3°92 11-62 50 50 65-7 82-3 
Onslow _.... ae ott axe eet 14 4+45 4°88 55 56 69:3 82-9 
Mackay (Q.) -.... ee see sake 35 11-49 61-67 78 80 66-8 T7727 
Port Hedland _.... ed tive ousk 25 3°33 9°23 50 59 72-6 85-3 
Townsville (Q.) .... ee = ian 73 549 37°57 66 73 71-7 80:3 
Derby _.... eats wate is ais 53 1-67 23°78 61 65 76:9 86-5 
Innisfail (Q.) —.... wie ans Yet 22 85°88 108 +27 85 85 69°7 78-1 
Wyndham .... .... igo dete sete 23 1:13 26°51 43 59 80:9 88-0 
Cooktown @Q) . ann ets nies 17 8-08 59°79 76 78 75-1 81-1 


(a) Saturation = 100%. 


; SNOW 
Snow has been known to fall as far north as Wongan Hills, but it is only in the southern districts 


that it occasionally lies on the ground. 


It is seen on the top of the Stirling Range for a short time nearly every Winter, but elsewhere is 


very infrequent and of negligible importance. 


METROPOLITAN CLIMATE 


Perth has the distinction of having more sunshine and a higher number of clear days during the 
year than any of the other Australian capitals, It also has the wettest Winter, the driest Summer, and 
ig the windiest of all the capitals. 


Details of its climate are shown in the following table — 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—PERTH 
(For other data re Rainfall and Temperature see preceding tables.) 
Relative Cloud. 
: Humidity (Propor-| fvapora- 
Wind. Temperature. (Saturation Hon of | tion, 
= 100%). Sky 
Covered) 
Month, 
Prevailing Speed. ponds 
| Highest in Lowest on Mean,| At 3 at9a.m.,| Mean 
; Sun, Grass. p.m. 3 p.m. | Amount, 
3 Aver- | High- and 
p.m, age. est. 5 p.m. 
m.p.h,| m.p.h, Date. oF. Date. % % hours. % Inches. 
January .... S.S.W. | 10-9 49 22/1914 | 39:5 | 20/1925 53 43 10-4 29 10:37 
February .... S.S.W. | 10-4 50 4/1934 | 39:8 1/1913 52 43 9°8 31 8-63 
5.5.W. 9-7 66 19/1918 | 36:7 8/1908 57 48 8:8 35 7-52 
S.S.W. 8°3 61 8/1916 | 31-0 | 20/1914 60 48 75 42 4°62 
W.S.W.| 7°9 73 4/1925 | 25-8 | 11/1014 68 58 5:7 54 2-80 
N.W. 8-1 80 9/1914 | 26-3 | 11/1987 72 63 4°8 59 1:82 
Ww. 8-4 73 18/1915 | 25-1 | 30/1920 73 63 540 56 1:76 
{August .... N.W.| 8-7 77 29/1921 | 26:7 | 24/1985 71 60 8-0 56 2°37 
-. September... S.W. | 9-0 75 29/1916 | 29-2 | 21/1916 64 57 7+2 49 3-44 
October .... S.W. 9-5 61 81/1936 | 29:8 | 16/1981 64 54 81 48 6:38 
. November... S.W. | 10:1 63 30/1925 | 35-5 9 57 47 96 89 7°65 
December .... S.S.W,. | 10°5 64 11/1927 | 39-0 | 12/1920 54 46 10°4 82 9-69 
| Year— 
‘Average... S.S.W, 9-3 sive sis we fats 62 52 78 44 
Extremes Sead ests 80 22/1/14 | 25-1 | 30/7/20 face wade i iste 
‘Total adie aces ite sere aa: 66-05 


(a) Recorded on 6th November, 1910 and on 14th November, 1912. 


42. CHAPTER I] — continued 
PART 3—THE VEGETATION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


(Contributed by C. A. Gardner, Government Botanist.) 


The flora of Western Australia comprises some 6,800 species, This figure excludes the Cryptogams 
(seaweeds, . mosses, lichens and liverworts) for which figures are not available, although the seaweeds 
number over 400 species. 


As a floral entity, one of the chief features of interest in the vegetation is the high dogree of endemism 
(i.e, of plants which are entirely restricted to the area), of which the percentage is remarkably high — 
perhaps the highest in the world, or exceeded only by that of the Cape Province of South Africa. It is most 
highly developed in what we call the South-West Province, an area extending from Shark Bay in the 
North, to Israelite Bay in the South. In this area the endemic plants number over seventy per cent of 
the total within its boundaries. The South-West Province which we may describe as the “ cradle of 
the Australian flora”, is perhaps the oldest portion of the continent, or shall we say that part which has 
been for the longest period without inundation. As such it has enjoyed an immeusurably Jong period 
of isolation, separated on the one hand from South America and South Africa by a vast oceanic expanse, 
and on the other hand from Eastern Australia by what was formerly a water barrier, but is now an arid 
tract of broad extent which serves as a deterrent, if not’ as a complete barrier, to plant migration. It 
has thus undergone a very long period of separation from outside influences, during which it has, unaffected 
by external contacts and consequent mvasions, developed in accordance with a peaceful evolution, and 
has become highly specialised in relation to its own peculiar environment. In speaking of this endemism 
it is important to remember that this peculiarity is not to be found expressed in the larger groups, such 
as families, but rather in the smaller groups, such as tribes, or sections of families, and in genera. In fact 
there is only one truly endemic family—that of the pitcher plant (Cephalotus). On the other hand, 
certain tribes, such as those including the grass trees, the kangaroo paws and their relatives the bugle 
and cotton flowers, the featherflowers and wax plants and their kind, to mention a few, aro entirely 
or almost entirely Western Australion. Again, ar ongst other groups we find a particularly rich develop- 
ment in Western Australia, which suggests an origin in this part of the world ; some of them have migrated 
to the North as far as the Kimberley. district, but with gaps in their continuity, whilst others are to be 
found in Eastern Australia ; examples being many of the pea-flowered family, and the sheoaks (Casuarina), 


When we consider external relationships we are led as fer afield as the American, African and Asiatic 
continents. In general] we find a very close link with South (Andine or Antarctic) America in the Pro- 
teaceae, in the Trigger plant family (Stylidiaceae), the heaths (Epacridaceae) and a few sinaller but not 
less important groups, while relationships with Africa are expressed principally in another group of the 
Proteaceae (nut-fruited), in the Restionaceae, the Sterculiaceae, and the Bombacacoae, especially in 
the genus Adansonia, to which the Baobab belongs. The Asiatic links are, as one would expect, most 
common in the North, where the flora takes on an aspect which is rich in Malayan forms, and many 
species are common to hoth countries ; but looking further back in space of time, we find certain less well- 
defined links which, because of subsequent development in this country, are not so well marked. I would 
refer here to the Myrtle family (Myrtaceae) which is so abundantly developed here, but which I have 
little doubt in attributing to an Asiatic or Euro-Asiatic origin. This large family, so richly developed 
in Australia is divided into three sections ; those with succulent fruits, such as Fugenia, are better re- 
presented abroad ; those with dry fruits, such as Pucalyptus and the tea trees, have reached a high 
degree of development in Australia, particularly in south-western Australia ; while in the featherflower 
and wax plant tribe (Chaniaelaucieae) we have the completely Australian ultimate development of a 
tribe which has reached its peak in south-western Australia. Again in the genus Acacia, which is so 
widely spread over the warmer regions of the Earth, we have in Australia a development in which the 
adult foliage (normally pinnate, or feathery) is reduced to a simple leaf-stalk which has developed into 
a leaflike organ. Here again, the greatest diversity in such forms is found in south-western Australia, 


In Western Australia the families represented by the largest numbers of species are the Myrtaceae 
(Tea tree, Fucalyptus, etc.), the Proteaceae (Banksia, etc.), with several endemic genera, the Papilio- 
naceae (pea-flowered plants), the Mimosaceae (Acacia, etc.), the Goodeniaceae (Leschenaultia family) 
and the Compositao (daisy family). On the other hand, there are families which although not restricted 
to the territory have attained a high degree of development and in which by far the greatest number 
of species occur here and thus may be.regarded as essentially Australian, Such are the Trigger plants 
(Stylidiaceae), the fibre rushes (Restionaceae), the Myoporaceae or desert pride plants with some par- 
ticularly showy species, and the Pittosporaceae, as well as certain sections or tribes of the Lily and 
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THE PITCHER PLANT (Cephalotus follicularis) 
A, B, C, D and E — Plant and details of Leaves (pitchers) 
¥ to M — Details of Floral Structure. Nand O — Seeds. 
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Amaryllis families, especially the primitive grass trees and the Kangaroo paws and their relatives, those 
woolly members of the Verbena family which we call lambs’ tails, and distinctive sections of the Proteaceae 
and Myrtaceae which have reached a high stage of development here. 


Of species claiming special attention we have, in the first place, the Pitcher plant (Cephalotus folli- 
cularis), placed now by itself in its own family (Cephalotaceae)—related to the house leeks, but with 
leaves simulating those of the Asiatic and tropical Nepenthes. This remarkable plant grows on the edges 
of swamps near the South coast ; it has tufts of stalked modified leaves which resemble jugs with per- 
manently open lids, external girders which with their hairs act aé ladders for the ascent of small animals 
and insects, e. remarkable palisade of incurved marginal spikes and an internal cornice, all of which form 
effective barriers against the escape of the victim. Inside there are glands which secrete a digestive 
fluid powerful enough to dissolve all but the most hardened parts of such insects as ants and beetles, 
the translucent lid while serving as a skylight also preventing rain from entering and diluting the lethal 
fluid. Then there are the bladderworts belonging to Polypompholyx and Utricularia, which have minute 
modified leaves below the soil level, which catch mmute organisms that swim between the soil particles ; 
these act in a similar manner, but have traps with inward opening lids which close when a visitor enters 
them. Plants which imprison insects on leaves covered with sticky gland-bearing hairs are the sundews 
of the genus Drosera, in which Western Australia is particularly rich. These plants may be dwarfs with 
a rosette of leaves on the ground, or they may climb to a height of over three feet ; some have large 
coloured blooms of delicate texture, but the common colour is white. Rhizanthella is the name given 
to a genus of the Orchid family with one species—R. Gardneri. This remarkable plant has its flowers 
clustered in a small head and surrounded by large petal-like bracts, somewhat resembling a daisy with 
long rays; it is leafless and lives entirely below the soil, there being no superficial evidence of the plant 
whatever until it blooms, when the rim of the large cup comes to the surface, leaving the flowers below the 
soil level in the base of this cup or funnel. No mention of the more peculiar plants of Western Aus- 
tralia would be complete without reference to that remarkable tree which comes into bloom at the 
Christmas season, often so heavily laden with rich orange flowers that the foliage is obscured. It is 
known as the “ Christmas tree” (Nuytsia floribunda), and belongs to the Mistletoe family (Lorant- 
haceae). Amongst its peculiarities we may mention its habit of growth, with branches turning outwards 
and downwards, its parasitism, its anomalous fruit and its wood structure. Like its relatives it is a 
parasite, feeding from other trees and shrubs, the roots of which it surrounds with a fleshy white ring, 
drawing the necessary nutriment from them. Unlike normal trees it possesses several rings of cambial 
tissue. It differs from all other members of the mistletoe family in its fruit which, instead of being a 
berry, isa dry three-winged fruit, and the seeds possess six seed-leaves in place of the normal number 
of two. The plant seems to grow very rarely from seed under natural conditions, but occurs in groups of 
individuals which are, at least when young, connected to older trees by means of underground stems 
or roots, some of very considerable length. The tree does not normally flower every year except to a 
very limited extent, but after a fire it blossoms profusely. 


Is the tree pyrophilous ? What part does fire play in the native flora? When we consider the 
wealth of hard-seeded legumes that appear after a fire ; when we consider those large and woody-fruited 
trees that only shed their seeds after dying, or after fire ; when we consider the immense age of some of 
the woody-stocked mallee Eucalypts most of which grow in thicket or scrubby country subject period- 
ically to fires and which so readily respond to burning, o feature not exhibited by trees proper, and then 
realise that many of these also have tree forms in more open formations, we might well ask the questions. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FLORA 


The first European to observe Western Australian plants, William Dampier, remarked upon the 
prevalence of blue as a floral pigment. This observation may be generally true, for every shade of this 
colour is represented in the flora, varying from the intense ultramarine of Dampiera to the rich gentian 
blue of Leschenaultia biloba. It is found commonly in the family Goodeniaceae, in Lobelia, the Pitto- 
sporaceae, Boraginaceae and Iridaceae, but entirely absent in some families, such as the Myrtaceae. 
Sometimes in one genus alone we get all the primary colours, and in this: connection, mention should 
be made of Leschenaultia, which has the following :—species of rich shades of blue, typified by the com- 
mon blue Leschenaultia biloba : the intense shades of scarlet and crimson as typified by the prostrate 
L. formosa, or that amazingly vivid blood-red Gilia-like species, L. hirsuta, confined to the Hill River ; 
yellow species such as the coastal L. linarioides, or that largest flowered of all Leschenaultias, L. mac- 
rantha which inhabits the districts between Mullewa and Pindar on the one hand, and Morawa on tlie 
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other, and has blooms so compactly arranged that the whole plant resembles a yellow cushion. But, 
just as the blue forms tend to produce white forms in sandy soil, so do the yellow forms tend to produce 
reddish flowers in soils in which laterite occurs. Finally in the genus we have the intense orange-flowered 
LL. swperba and the blue and green L. acutiloba, the former from Mt. Barren, and the latter from the moist 
places of the south coastal districts. 


What is true of Leschenaultia is also true of many other genora, but nowhere-do these colours occur 
so richly as they do in Leschenaultia, although in both Myrtaceae and Papilionaceae we have many 
charmingly coloured blossoms, in the former family mainly scarlet, orange and yellow ; while yellow, 
blue and violet’ are more common in the latter. 


While it is true to say that our flowers are notable for their colours, it is also true that they are in 
general small in size. Exceptions are members of the Hibiscus family (Bom bacaceae), typified by Hibiscus, 
the northern Baobab, the tropical Cotton trees and a few others. Otherwise size is achieved by con- 
densed inflorescence$—clusters or spikes of flowers in close proximity—whilst in a number of species, 
especially in Myrtaceae, the coloured and attractive features are not the petals, but the stamens, ¢.g., 
tea trees and bottlebrushes. The daisy family (Compositae) is generally regarded as the highest developed. 
family of flowering plants amongst the Dicotylédons. In this family a characteristic is that a cluster 
of flowers is so arranged as to simulate a single flower. For example, the sunflower consists of numerous 
central bisexual florets, and a number of petal-like female florets external to these. In tho everlastings 
the “ petals” are not florets, but modified leaves, or ‘“ bracts.” This type of inflorescence constitutes 
a marked florel economy, and we find in the Western Australian flora numerous examples of this ex- 
hibited by plants much lower in the scale than the daisy. What is more remarkable, these often conform 
to a general plan, sometimes so closely that plants of widely separated families are thus brought to- 
gether. ‘Take the following :—the Qualup Bell with its related species known as Banjine or Rice-flowers, 
belonging to the Daphne family ; the strange Siegfreidia of the Boxthorn family from Starvation Boat 
Harbour; the handsome Mountain Bells of the Stirling Range and Mt. Barren, together with the 
“Swamp daisy ” of the south coast, all of the Myrtle family, and the Native roses (Diplolaena) of the 
Boronia family. ‘These are all typical examples of “ flowers” in which the coloured bracts (modified 
leaves) resemble petals, while the relatively inconspicuous flowers themselves are crowded into a central 
cluster more or less concealed by the bracts, and possess very small corollas or petals but often prominent 
stamens, ‘This is, as I have said, a highly developed economy, and illustrates but one feature of a much 
specialised flora. It reaches its climax, as one would expect, in the most highly specialised family— 
the Compositae, or daisy family. Here indeed, in addition to the aggregation of flowers into a single 
daisy-like flower-head, we find several small flower-heads closely compacted into larger composite heads 
with or without external petal-like rays or bracts. ‘This type is almost entirely restricted to south- 
western Australia, and illustrates once again a highly specialised flora in complete harmony with its 
environment. ; : : 


There are many other peculiarities which are beyond the scope of this article, but mention may be mode 
of a general design in plant architecture whereby the drying action of wind is reduced to a minimum. 
This is achieved by a reduction in leaf-form, the leaf being reduced to a slender or needle-like organ, 
or by the modification of stems to function as leaves, or—typically in many Wattles (Acacia spp.), 
where true leaves are only found on seedlings in their early stages—by the adult foliage being reduced 
to a flattened leaf-stalk as in the Black Wattle and the Jam tree. These are all expressions of one im- 
portant fact, namely, that everywhere in Western Australia, with the exception of the lower South-West 
(the karri forest and the southern portions of the jarrah forest), the vegetation has to endure about eight 
months of the year which are entirely, or almost entirely, without rain, and it is this very fact that 
accounts for what people call the “ spike” type of growth and leaf-rigidity. It is also probably the 
reason for the brilliance of blossoms, and it does account for the prevalence of shrubs and trees rather 
than herbaceous perennials. Moreover, it probably accounts for the poor development of natural grasses 
and complete absence of natural grasslands in south-western Australia. 


VEGETATION PROVINCES 


The vegetation of Western Australia conforms to three natural regions which are termed ‘‘ provinces.” 
They are governed by temperature, and the amounts and incidence of the seasonal rainfall, and have been 
termed respectively, the Northern, the Eremean and the South-West Provinces. They are climatically 
characterised as ‘follows : 
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The Northern Province extends over the Kimberley Division to some few miles southwards from 
the Fitzroy River, thence contracting into a narrow coastal isthmus-in the vicinity of the Eighty Mile 
Beach, and expanding southwards to include the De Grey River and the greater part of the Fortescue 
_ system. It is the area which, lying north of the Tropic of Capricorn, receives its rain entirely in the 
summer months, with a seasonal rainfall during the four wettest months ranging from about seven inches 
in its southern portions to over forty inches in parts of the Kimherley Division, and las an annual mean 
maximum temperature of 90° F. or over, although during the growing season temperatures may be even 
higher. The season from the commencement of April until the end of Ootober is relatively rainless. 


The South-West Province extends from the southern end of Shark Bay in the north, to Israelite 
Bay in the south ; on the west and southern sides it is bounded by the ocean, whilst its inland boundary 
passes close to Mullewa, Morawa, Koorda, Bencubbin, Burracoppin, Hyten, Ravensthorpe and Grass- 
patch. It is pre-eminently the winter rainfall province which receives its maximum rainfall from May 
to August inclusive, and, with the exception of the southern portion, experiences a seasonal drought 
extendmg from November to March or April. The average maximum temperature is less than 80°F’, with 
rouch lower temperatures durmg the growing season. 


The third Province, the Eremean, lies sandwiched between the other two, and occupies approxi: 
mately two-thirds of the total area of the State of Western Australia. It is intermediate in character 
between the other two; its rainfall is received either from:extensions of suminer rainfall southwards 
(and this makes up the greater portion, especially such rainfall as is received from tropical hurricanes 
during the late summer months), or in the south from extensions of the winter systems, while rarely a 
general rainfall may occur throughout. ; s 


Vegetatively the Provinces may be summarized as follows :— 


The Northern Province is essentially the savannah-steppe Province, that is, an herbaceous ground- 
covering mainly composed of grasses occurs ; this varies from the rich grasslands of Kimberley to the 
harsh spinifex “ steppe ” of the country southwards from the Fitzroy, broken only by the alluvial grass- 
land plains of the De Grey and Fortescue districts, especially the Roebourne Plains. Scrubland as such: 
is unknown, except to a very limited extent in the rough sandstone range country of north-west Kim. 
berley, and forests as such do not occur ; mulga too is absent. Foristically the Province is characterised 
by the part played by the “ Indo-Melanesian Element ” in its constitution. In places this clement may 
predominate to the extent that amongst the trees Hucalyptus plays a secondary role, and deciduous 
trees are prominent. The grotesque Baobab is common, together with various soft-wooded trees, while 
the herbaceous growth is rich in members of the Hibiscus family and several others. With the except- 
tion of the river bank and swamp formations, most herbaceous eon is either dead or resting during 
the winter months. 


The South-West Province, on the other hand, is characterised by a total absence of the Indo. 
Melanesian influence, and its flora bears a distinct southern or “‘ Antarctic ” impress ; trees and shrubs 
predominate with a marked diminution of grasses, and there is no true grassland ; the herbaceous species 
are of winter growth, and the plants remain dormant during the dry summer months, especially the 
species of Acacia and Casuarinaceae. The Proteaceae, which assume a minor role in the North, here hold 
sway, as do the Myrtaceae and Leguminosae. The principal formations are forest woodland and scrub 
land, with extensive tracts of sand heath; mulga and spinifex are absent ; the various salt-bushes either 
exist as inhabitants of the physiologically dry salt pans, or occur only marginally. There is a distinctive 
plant architecture amongst the woody plants in which the affect of the dry season is apparent. 


The Eremean Province is again intermediate. Floristically it is characterised by the “ Australian 
Element,” recruited from northern and southern influences, and those hardy species which have arisen 
in response to an adverse environment. Notably there is an increase in the spacing of plants due to 
root competition between neighbours ; the result is a series of ‘‘ open formations ”—Mulga bush, consist- 
ing of leafless species of Acacia with resinous or stiff leaf-like phyllodes ; a predominance amongst the 
shrubs of species of Acacia, Cassia and the attractive species of Hremophila, notable for the size and 
colour of their blossoms. The Northern influence is expressed most strongly by the Spinifex (Triodia) 
which is the dominant tussocky grass of the lighter and stony soils, while the Mulga occupies the closer- 
grained soils, the true mulga-(Acacia aneura) being restricted to hard-pan soils. The Southern Element 
is most strongly asserted in the loose red sand and around granite rocks ; the former carrying those sand- 
loving species for which the South-West is famous—even the Blackboy extends into the heart of the 
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Eremea—while the species of the granite rocks owe their existence to an improvement in the water 
content of the soil in addition to the shelter and shade provided by declivities. In the northern portions 
of the Province we find, where watercourses provide permanent pools and moister conditions than else- 
where, an intrusion of the Northern Element, especially in the grasses and the herbaceous flora generally. 
Savannah and steppe occur in the North ; Mulga and spinifex steppe occupy the middle areas, while in the 
South we have woodland formations, with some degree of heath development. The salt soils carry dis- 
tinctive associations of salt-tolerant plants in which salt: bushes are predominant, and, this same formation 
occurs on the limestone soils of the Nullarbor Plain. ‘Forests are absent. 


VEGETATION FORMATIONS 
I, PREDOMINANTLY WOODY FORMATIONS 
1. Forest formations 
(i) Lhe Karri forest 


The karri forest occurs in the hilly country of the extreme South-West where the annual rainfall 
is in excess of 40 inches, but of greater importance is the fact that summer precipitations are not infre- 
quent, cven if light, and usually in excess of 12 inches. The forest occurs in certain light types of soil, 
mostly on the hillsides. The karri tree (Hucalyptus diversicolor) attains to a height of nearly 300 feet. 
It has a clean smooth bark, which in adult trees covers a trunk of over 150 feet in height and the branches 
are widely spreading and somewhat open, with leaves more horizontally placed than is the case with 
other southern Hucalyptus trees. The undergrowth is characterised by the possession of a storied series 
of smaller trees, shrubs and undershrubs. The understorey of trees is comprised mainly of the Karri 
Sheoak (Casuarina decussata), Banksia grandis—the “ Bull Banksia,” together with Peppermint (Agonis 
flexuosa), Warren River Cedar (Agonis juniperina) and Banksia verticillata, known as “‘ River Banksia.” 
Among the taller shrubs the commonest are the Karri Wattle (Acacia pentadenia), Hazel (Trymalium 
spathulatum), Chorilaena hirsuta, the violet-flowered Hovea elliptica, Crowea and species of Boronia. 
Bracken is not uncommon, The undergrowth consists mainly of small shrubs and undershrubs, prin- 
cipally Tremandra, Boronia, Dampiera, while the wetter localities carry dense groves of willow (Callis- 
tachys lanceolata) or impenetrable masses of rushes and sedges of considerable size. Around the lower 
reaches of the Frankland River occur the two species of ‘Tingle trees, the red tingle (Zucalypius Jacksonii) 
and the yellow tingle (Hucalypius Guilfoylet), both tall trees, the former with a comparatively stout- 
based trunk with a basal girth of up to 60 feet or more, but soon tapering to a much sinaller girth. Within 
its climatic area the karri forest receives its soil requirements from granitoid and gncissio rocks. Marri 
(Eucalyptus calophylla) enters into the forest composition in the sandy soil, while the presence of lateritic 
soils gives rise to jarrah, which also occurs on the sandy low-lying plains of this area, sometimes associated 
with blackbutt (Hucalypius patens) and Hucalypius Staeri, all of them rough-barked trees. The only 
other Eucalyptus tree of the area is the bullich (Hucalypius megacarpa) superficially not unlike the karri, 
but with dull leaves, and usually occurring in swampy places. 


(ii) Lhe Jarrah forest 


Just as the karri forest stands as the most highly developed of the forest formations of the South- 
West Province, so does the jarrah forest stand by contrast as a dry forest, not so much because of its 
climatic environment, but rather because of the poor nature of the porous lateritic soil which supplies its 
~~-pequirements in this direction. At the same time it-is climatically demarcated, its limitations conforming 
so exactly to the 30 inch winter isohyet as to be worthy of comment. In considering the forest area, 
however, it must always be remembered that laterite remains essentially its dominant requirement, 
for, apart from the presence of these trees in certain sandy areas within its boundaries, jarrah (Hucalyptus 
marginata) is noticeably absent from the clay and granitic soils, especially those richer soils of the eroded 
valleys where wandoo (Hucalyptus redunca var. elata) becomes important. Jarrah also grows on the 
sandy coastal plain, sometimes attaining considerable size, but not in sufficient density to be termed 
a forest. Its actual northern limit, where it is reduced to a shrub, is on Mt. Lesueur, near the Hill River. 
The trees and shrubs of the jarrah forest are all hard-leaved, or at least leathery in texture, but softer- 
leaved plants often occur under the shelter of the larger shrubs. Like the karri forest, the jarrah forest 
is largely poor in tree species apart from the jarrah itself, but Blackbutt (Hucalyptus patens) may be 
common on the banks of streams, and Marri (Hucalyptus calophylla) is almost always. present where 
deep free sandy soils occur. The powder-barked wandoo (Eucalyptus accedens) and the true wandoo occur 
in clay soils, the former usually associated with stony outcrops. The canopy of the jarrah forest is 
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relatively light. The smaller species of the under storey are principally Banksia grandis, Persoonia spp., 
Casuarina Fraseriana, native pear (Xylomelum occidentale), Hakea, Dryandra, Xanthorrhoea (Blackboy) 
and the Zamia (Macrozamia Reidlet), with numerous smaller shrubs which vary in species according 
to soil and locality. 


(iii) The Wandoo forest 

There are few stands of pure forest of the wandoo tree (Eucalyptus redunca var. elata), but under 
forest conditions it develops into a tree of over 100 feet in height and always requires more open spacing 
than the other forest trees, except perhaps the tuart. As previously indicated, the wandoo formation 
dovetails into the jarrah forest wherever a ‘clay soil occurs, especially when overlying granite. The 
undergrowth differs little from that of the jarrah forest in its essentials, but Casuarina Fraseriana and 
Persoonia, for example, are never found here, and there are many more proteaceous plants. The wandoo 
tree becomes of importance to the east of the jarrah forest where, associated with the Jam tree (Acacia 
acuminata), and with a much reduced shrubby undergrowth it forms a type of savannah woodland. 
In this area, too, is the mallet country where on the lateritic hillsides we find two species in association 
which are much valued for their bark. These are Eucalyptus astringens and Eucalyptus Gardneri, respec- 
tively the brown and blue mallets. They tend to form dense associations with an equally dense thicket- 
like undergrowth where light is admitted, and this environment is also the home of many of the more 
toxic species of the genera Gastrolobium and Oxylobium. In this area also, but on low-lying country 
to the south of Wagin and Dumbleyung, Lucalyptus occidentalis occurs. This tree, the swamp yate 
ot Moitch of the natives, shows a preference for low-lying land subject to winter inundation. Lile the 
wandoo formation of the area it is poor in shrubby undergrowth, and has characteristically “ cushion ” 
shrubs. 


(iv) Phe Tuart forest 

The Tuart (Lucalyptus gomphocephala) extends sitivity from near the Hill River to the Vasse 
district. It is naturally entirely restricted to the limestone formations of the coastal plain, and in the 
northern part of its range it occurs as a forest or woodland mixed with jarrah and marri, and with a 
shrubby undergrowth, but always with a number of herbaceous species which incrcase as the woody 
plants are removed. To the south it becomes a forest type in which there is little shrubby undergrowth, 
but a fairly rich development of understorey trees, principally the peppermint (Agonis flewuosa), and a 
number of other plants, notably Banksia spp., with an increase in the herbaceous species, 


2. The Woodland formations 


While thie forest formations of the South-West Province possess each its dominant species so that 
the formation can be called by such trees, the woodland formations are not so distinctively uniform. 
It is true that a number of trees are associated with certain types of soil, ay for example, the salmon 
gum and gimlet, which seein to be restricted to the heavy clay soils, just as the wandoo here thrives in 
grey or yellow clays derived from laterite, or the york gum is restricted to the granitic and dioritic soils ; 
but such is the intricate pattern in the mosaic of the general woodland picture, that we cannot subdivide 
it, and hence it is known as the sclerophyllous woodland. The principal trees are the salmon gum 
(Eucalyptus salmonophloia), the gimlet (Eucalyptus salubris), the red morrel (Hucalyptus oleosa var, longi- 
. cornis) and the-yorrel (Zucalyptus gracilis), the two last named showing a preference for soils with. limestone 
nodules, and incidentally soils that tend to become saline after the timber is removed. Other trees 
of more local distribution however come into the picture, according to district and soils, and the under- 
growth also changes. In general, the floor of the sclerophyllous woodland is covered lightly with small 
shrubs in which Acacia and Grevillea are common, and shrubby Hucalypius species, known as mallees, 
occupy smaller areas. These often give way to mallee thickets which in turn lead outwards to thicket 
associations of Melaleuca and ultimately to heath formations. In general, the woodland occupies the 
depressions or lower levels, the heath occupying the higher levels, and TREY, are the types of gradation 
between the tio. 


Such is a very brief description of the sclerophyllous woodland of the South-West Province. The 
same formation extends into the Eremean Province, and the main differences there, are not the tree 
constituents which remain, and which may even become enriched by the addition of many other tree 
Eucalypti, but rather the undergrowth, which undergoes a gradual change at the boundary between 
the two provinces. Important changes are the substitution of species of Zremophila for the commoner 
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Proteaceae, and the presence of a number of plants which are generally regarded as being salt-tolerant, 
eg., salt bush (Atriplex spp.) blue bush, (Kochia spp.), etc. The low-lying grey soils carry the salt-endur- 
ing vegetation, while the higher levels of the forest floor are relatively deficient in these, and it is prin- 
cipally in the latter that one notices the broom-like effect of the species of Hremophila which become 
more important as the eastern limits of the woodland arereached, Certain species common in the South- 
West Province persist throughout, while others like the wandoo become smaller and less numerous, and 
still more restricted to the lateritic clays. 


3. Shrub formations 


(i) Mallee and Thicket formations 

Mallees are those species or forms of Hucalyptus which do not develop a single trunk or stem, but 
possess a large woody stock from which arise a number of stems. The stock may persist for a great number 
of years, sending up fresh stems from time to time, as, for example, after fires have burned the existing 
stems. It is a type of growth eminently suited to country which is periodically burned by bush fires. 
Sometimes the mallee associations assume a pure formation composed of a mixture of species ; at other 
times the Hucalyptus species are intermixed with other shrubs, such as tea trees, and form thicket forma- 
tions. These occur in many types of soils, but usually the formation is best developed on the alluvial 
soils, while the principal tea tree thickets attain their best development on low-lying sandy soils where 
water may lie in the winter months. ‘ 


The inland species of Acacia in the main prefer the sandy or lateritic soils for thicket formation, 
There are, in fact, a number of associations of Acacia which form such thickets, amongst which the 
“ wodjil ” is perhaps the best known, principally on account of its shallow lateritio soil. These thickets 
are mainly developed in the drier marginal areas of the South-West Province, and portions of the Eremean 
Province. Sometimes they are associated with “ tamma ” (Casuarina campestris), but in such cases there 
is usually an association with granite, and these in turn may lead into the Jam country (Acacia acuminata). 


(ii) The Mulga bush 

The Mulga bush is perhaps the largest of all the formations in Westeru Australia, It extends almost 
uninterruptedly from the western coast. between Onslow and the Wooramel River eastwards into western 
New South Wales with a southerly bulge about as far as a line through Boolardy, Paynes Find, Mt. Jackson 
and north of Menzies, maintaining its identity, even though few species extend throughout its entire 
range. The true mulga is Acacia aneura, but this is perhaps not the commonest species of the forma- 
tion, and seems to be restricted to shallow soils. Many species of Acacia are included in the general 
term Mulga, and in addition two other types of Acacia have received common names—the “ Minni- 
ritchie ” type with reddish curled bark, and the green foliaged needle-leaved species collectively known 
as “Curara.” All of them are of value to the pastoralist, either in their foliage or in their seeds and 
pods. The true mulgas have a greyish resinous foliage, a colour that dominates the entire formation. 
The shrubs are rather widely spaced, with smaller shrubs or tussocky grasses between, and a characteristic 
of the formation is the immediate response following adequate rains, when a rich herbaceous growth 
appears as if by magic, the plants completing their life cycle in a few weeks, Summer rains call forth 
a growth of annual grasses; the winter rains, on the other hand, promote a growth of herbage almost 
entirely deficient in grass, but rich in blue geranium (Erodium cygnorum), Velleia rosea and a wealth of 
everlastings. The formation lies entirely within the Eremean Province, and occupies the greater part 
of it. ; 


(iii) Sand Heaths 

The sand heath formations occur almost anywhere in the South-West Province where free deep 
sand occurs, and often in gravelly-sandy country also. It varies from an association of dwarf heath- 
like shrubs to shrubs'two or three feet in height, and frequently with a few dwarfed mallees or other 
larger shrubs. It is relatively poor in annual species. It exhibits such variations that any general 
attempt to describe it is impossible. The principal areas lie on the country near the coast at both ends 
of the South-West Province, where the low heath formations are many miles in extent, ¢.g., between 
Esperance and Israelite Bay, and between Northampton and the Murchison River. There is also a 
more or less definite belt of sand heath country to the east of the jarrah forest, and extending from near 
Geraldton, to and far to the east of, the Stirling Range. The sand heath country probably contains 
more than half the total flora of Western Australia in the South-West Province alone ; it extends into 
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the Eremean Province too, but is there less richly endowed, and may be seen as far inland as Anketell 
and Comet Vale. The flora of Western Australia exhibits its greatest diversity, its greatest numbers, 
and its most interesting and colourful endemic species in the sand heath formations, which are thus _ 
one of the best “ gardens” of the State’s famous wildflowers. 
(iv) Riverain formations 

In the Kimberley Division, which lies in the Northern Province, we find along the larger permanent 
streams a dense if often narrow forest or jungle formation of great diversity which owes its existence 
to the presence of water in the soil, and is thus more or less independent of rainfall. Jt is, in fact, a 
vestige of the tropical rain forest, and is rich in species both woody and herbaceous. Apart from a few 
species of Hucalyptus, of which the River Gums (Zucalyptus camaldulensis and Fucalyptus Houseana) 
are the principal, the trees are large-leaved and soft-wooded, examples being the large fig trees, and the 
Leichhardt tree (Nauclea coadunata). Pandanus is a common feature, growing in impenetrable thickets, 
together with ferns, some of which climb to considerable heights. Epiphytic orchids also occur, and there 
is a very rich development of herbaceous species. The formation is indeed particularly rich in species 
entirely restricted to this type of country. The swamplands of the Northern Province are not as a rule 
extensive, and are of somewhat open character. Few trees are characteristic, perlaps the commonest 
being Banksia dentata and the swamp oak (Grevillea chrysosdendron) closely related to, but more attractive 
than the silky oak of Queensland. The formations of the swamps are poor in grasses but very rich in 
sedges, bladderworts and sundews. 


(v) The Mangrove formations 


Although mangroves are found as far south as the Lescherault Inlet at Bunbury, and again on the 
estuary of the Gascoyne River, no real formations are to be found to the south of the Fortescue River 
estuary, which is the southern limit of the white, black and red mangroves. These occur on muddy 
flats between the high and low tidal levels. Extensive formations are to be found in the lower reaches 
of the Prince Regent River, sometimes miles in extent, composed of trees attaining a height of forty 
or more feet. They have much in common with the mangrove formations of the Indo-Malayan region, 
and all the species here have been originally derived from this region. 


II. SAVANNAH FORMATIONS AND STEPPE 


These are formations in which grasses assume great importance, or become entirely dominant. 
With the exception of the Jam and York Gum country of the South-West (associated with the granitic 
soils to the east of the forest region and extending from the Murchison River to the Stirling Range and 
as far east as Merredin), the savannah formations are restricted to the Northern Province and the northern 
parts of the Eremean Province. Their physiognomy changes from place to place, and varies from the 
savannah woodlands of Kimberley to the Spinifex (“ steppe’) country of the Eremean Province, The 
true savannah formations are essentially connected with tropical or warm temperate regions in which 
summer rains occur alternating with dry cool (winter) weather. Hence we find their richest develop- 
ment in Western Australia in the Northern Province, or that portion of it which receives a seasonal rain- 
fall in excess of thirty inches. It is thus seen in its best development in the Fitzroy and Ord regions of 
Kimberley, and on the Hann Plateau to the north. Here three principal types may be discussed : first 
the alluvial formations, characterised by coolabah (Hucalyptus microtheca), where the grasses are in the 
main species of Sorghum and golden-beard grasses (Cymbopogon) with occasional areas of spinifex (T'riodia) 
on the red or brown clay soil. Where friable dark-coloured soils occur we find entirely treeless areas 
carrying other grasses, especially the Tlinders and Mitchell grasses. Spinifex favours the sandy and 
stony country, associated with bloodwoods or with Micum (Hucalyptus brevifolia) or other sand-loving 
trees. The second type of Savannah formation is that, found on the basalt country, of which extensive 
areas occur on the Hann Plateau. These are characterised by the predominance of the Grey Box tree 
(Hucalypius tectifica) and certain cabbage gums, while the grass is largely Kangaroo grass (T'hemeda). 
The third type is again determined by the nature of the soil, and is found on the sandstone and quartzite 
areas. This type differs from the other two in the richer development of deciduous trees including the 
Baobab, and in the much richer development of annual grasses, of which the principal are species of 
Sorghum, some of which attain a height of fifteen feet. In this type the higher sandstone country is 
largely dominated by species of “ spinifex” (T'riodia). 

There exists, on the country of the lower De Grey River and in the Roebourne district, another type 
of open savannah country in which the trees are not deciduous and in which Acacia takes a prominent 
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part. The principal grass is the small tussocky Hragrostis, but here again, especially in the stony country 
of the Hamersley Range, the spinifex dominates the landscape. 


Southwards from the Fitzroy River, and eastwards from the Fortescue is a large area of steppe 
country almost entirely covered with the harsh prickly tussocks of the spinifex, with but few scattered 
shrubs, which becomes more open in pattern until further inland the desert is encountered, Compara- 
tively few persons have enteied the desert region, and we know very little concerning it, except that 
completely denuded areas are rare, but its vegetation is small and coarse as befitting plants which live 
in a hostile environment. 


SPECIES OF ECONOMIC VALUE 


With so large a flora, it is surprising that so little is known concerning the species of economic value, 
Comparatively few lave been exploited. In the first place we have the rich timber areas of the South- 
West Province, providing besides jarrah and karri, a number of valuable hardwoods and some cabinet 
woods. The possibilities of utilising Casuarina for paper making have yet to be explored, but there 
may be a field for development of an industry here, especially with the quicker growing species. The 
early settlers used the bark of certain species of Acacia for tanning, and also the kino of the Marri tree 
(Eucalyptus calophylla), but these passed out of use when the Brown Mallet was found to possess a very 
desirable bark rich in tannins. The manna wattle (Acacia microbotrya) yields a gum which has all the 
properties of gum arabic, but does not yield heavily, and the tears are frequently discoloured by the 
tannins of the bark, but notwithstanding this, the gum is valuable, and under improved methods of 
collecting, a purer gum could be harvested. One of the best barks for tannin. content and quality is the 
Micum tree (Hucalyptus brevifolia) which is found on the Hamersley Range, and again in East Kim- 
berley, extending from the upper reaches of the Margaret River almost to Wyndham, the principal cattle 
port of Western Australia. Tanning materials are also extracted from the timber of the Wandoo tree 
on a commercial scale. The mangrove species also offer opportunities in this connection. 


The principal cabinet woods are found in the Kimberley district, especially the ebony (Maba humilis), 
the Leichardt tree, and the Red Ash, to mention a few, but these are only likely to be developed when 
the country is settled. The same applies to the Kimberley Cypress pine (Callitris intratropica), which 
is perhaps our most termite-resistant timber, this quality being doubtless due to the presence of sandarac 
in the timber. Large trees exist, but suffer from the effects of fire, and sometimes entire areas of this 

species are thus destroyed. It is, however, a timber of a ea qualities, especially in a district 
where termite-resistant qualities are very important. 


Amongst the drug plants, special mention should be made of Eucalyptus oil. No industry exists 
here today, despite the fact that we possess a variety, viz., Hucalyptus oleosa var. plenissima, which gives 
the highest yield of any species known. But here again, there remains the difficulty of securing adequate 
areas of a valued species discovered only after large areas had been destroyed in farming operations. 


In the Northern Province is a strychnine tree (Strychnos lucida) which may have a value in the 
production of either strychnine or brucine. The small shrub (Grewia polygama) also found in the North 
has singular virtues as a remedy for dysentry, and enquiries concerning supplies have been received 
from abroad. The Pituri (Duboisia Hopwoodii) contains nicotine in very appreciable quantities, and 
should prove of value for the production of insecticides. There remains a field of investigation in this 
connection with the various fish poisons.of the north, especially the species of Tephrosia. The toxic 
principle of the many species of Gastrolobium and Oxylobium remains as yet unknown, and there are 
‘certain plants containing alkaloids remaining either uninvestigated, or only partially so. 

Sandalwood oil is obtained from two species—Santalum spicatum and Santalum lanceolatum. The 
collection of this was formerly a profitable industry, but the more accessible regions have largely been 
depleted of this commodity. 

These are a few aspects of the economic value of the Western Australian flora. ‘In the future doubt- 
less fresh materials will be brought to light, but the true value of this rich and highly diversified flora 
means much more than this. One has to consider its importance in maintaining the balance between 
soil formation and soil destruction, either from salinity or denudation with its consequent erosion. It 
is important that it be reserved in certain areas—not in small reserves but in large tracts where it will 
suffer less from the activities of man and the animals he has introduced, so that in the future, however 
remote, such areas can be used as a measure of the radical changes which always result when the activities 
of man disturb or alter the face of the earth. 
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PART 4—THE FAUNA OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
(Contributed by L. Glauert, Director of W.A. Museum.) 


With the shift of the climatic belts many thousands of years ago, during what is popularly known 
as the ‘‘ Great Ice Age” when much of the Northern Hemisphere was covered with ice and snow, condi- 
tions in Australia differed considerably from those experienced today. The climate was somewhat cooler 
and there was an abundant rainfall, there were extensive freshwater lakes in the interior and the whole 
of the continent was covered with rich vegetation, enabling such huge herbivorous marsupials as the 
Diprotodon and the Nototherium to roam the country-side in large numbers. We know that the 
Diprotodon existed in the Kimberleys, the North-West, the Eastern Goldfields and the Balladonia 
district, whilst remains of the Nototherium are common in the bone breccia of the Mammoth cave in 
the lower South-West. 

Further, certain smaller southern types of herbivorous marsupials ranged as far north as Shark 
Bay, the lower sea-level of those days enabling them to reach both Dorre and Bernier Islands, where 
some of them have managed to survive in spite of altered conditions. 

It was owing to the former lower level of the ocean that so many members of our island fauna managed 
to reach the islands where they exist to-day. This explains the presence of the Tammar on the Abrolhos 
and Garden Island, the Quokka on Rottnest Island and the various Wallabies on certain islands off our 
south coast, as well as: reptiles, frogs and many land invertebrates to whom the sea is an insuperable 
barrier. 

During those pleasant times there were no restrictions to the distribution of species and no doubt 
many were common to both eastern and western Australia ; the Koala and the Wombat ranged as far 
as our west coast and the Tasmanian Wolf and Devil were familiar members of our fauna, leaving their 
remains in caves, lakes and swamps. ; 

But the conditions were not permanent; slowly the rainfall decreased, the water in the lakes 
became mineralized and eventually disappeared as permanent waters, their margins becoming death 
traps for the creatures that endeavoured to reach the water. 

As the dessication proceeded the surviving species were forced towards the coast unless they were 
able to adapt themselves to the change. They thus became cut off from their relatives in the Hast. 

Today many of our forms have evolved differences as a result of which specialists can recognise 
distinct western sub-species, species, and in one or two cases even genera. 

In the south the link is with south-eastern Australia and in our North-West with the Kimberleys, 


FAUNA ASSEMBLAGES 


A glance at the composition of the fauna of the State, though our knowledge is still far from perfect, 
reveals the fact that it may be divided into three main assemblages :— 

(1) The NORTHERN, closely related to that of the Northern Territory of which it is actually 
a part (there are several indications that this at one time extended as far west and south 
as the Fortescue River and the Hammersley Range). 

(2) The vast encroaching EREMEAN, which covers most of the interior, reaching the coast at 
the Eighty Mile Beach in the north and the shore of the Great Australian Bight in the south. 
Advance guards have penetrated into the Kimberleys, reached the north-west coast and 
can be recognised even in the fauna of the South-West. 

(3) The SOUTH-WESTERN, whose distribution is more or less confined to the higher rainfall 
area west of.the 20 inch isohyet, though the more hardy species manage to range as far 
inland as Southern Cross and Salmon Gums. 

The fauna of the South-West is the most interesting, because it is the most truly Australian, having 
sulfered less from contamination by foreign invaders. At the same time intense specialization has dev- 
eloped in certain types, which suggests a long period of separation from the East. This is illustrated by 
two monotypic genera; the Noolbenger or Honey mouse (Yarsipes spenserac), the smallest of our 
Phalangerids which has no close relatives either within or without this State ; and another marsupial, 
a small wallaby called the Quokka (Sefonia brachyurus), once common in the swamps of the South-West 
and now practically confined to Rottnest Island where it is reasonably abundant. Basing his opinion 
upon the nature of the dentition, Prof. F. Wood Jones would link this remarkable macropod with the 
Tree Kangaroo of Queensland and New Guinea, 
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Species of genera, also represented in the East include the Western Grey Kangaroo, the Brush Wallaby, 
the Western Ringtail Possum, the Mundarda or Pigmy Possum, the Dunnarts and the Red-tailed Wam- 
benger or Ballard. The attractive aberrant Numbat or Banded Anteater and the Echidna, which still 
survive in parts of the South-West, are also to be found in the Eremea. : 


The birds of the South-West include but one genus peculiar to the area, the monotypic W.A. King 
Parrot (Purpureicephalus) whose exact relationship is still a matter of dispute. Another genus, the 
Ring-necked Parrot (Barnardius), is an excellent illustration of what biologists term a “ cline.” This 
bird ranges from the lower South-West, where it is represented by the greenish “Twenty-eight,” to 
the North-West, where it seems to be an entirely different bird, yet if we arrange a series of skins from 
these and intervening localities it is very difficult to draw any lines of separation between well recognised 
forms. 

_ Of rarities there are several: the Noisy Scrub Bird (Atrichornis clamosus), now considered to be 
extinct, the very rare Ground Parrot (Pezoporus wallicus), the Western Bristle Bird (Dasyornis brachypt- 
erus longirostris), the Bristle Bird (Dasyornts broadbenti litoralis) and the Black-throated Whip Bird 
(Psophodes nigrogularis), which have their nearest relatives in south-eastern Australia, 


It is pleasing to be able to report that our white-tailed Black Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus baudinti) 
is more than holding its own, even in the vicinity of Perth. The rest of the bird fauna is either identical 
with Eastern States species or differs sufficiently to be accorded sub-specific or even specific rank. 


Among the Reptiles, whose powers of dispersal are less efficient than those of birds, there are more 
local forms which are confined to the area. There are no endemic Blind Snakes (Typhlops, spp.) and there 
are no Pythons peculiar to the South-West, but when we turn to the Elapine snakes we find several 
which do not occur outside south-western Australia. The Western Tiger Snake (Notechis scuiatus occiden- 
talis) is endemic and so also are Mueller’s Snake (Rhinhoplocephalus bicolor) the little Brown Snake 
(Elapognathus minor) and the Black-striped Snake (Vermicella calonota), whicli is confined to the vicinity 
of Perth, Several others range into the Eremea to a greater or lesser extent. 


Our lizards have few endemic species, the most interesting being the Slender Snake Lizard (Pletholax 
gracilis), one of our rarest species, of which few individuals are known. The most recently discovered 
specimens were found in the stomach of a Western magpie. A number of Lizards extend their renge 
into the western Eremea. . 

The Western Swamp Tortoise (Chelodina oblonga) is confined to the rivers of the South-West from 
the vicinity of Moora to Alhany in the south. Inland it is found in the rivers of the Avon system and 
others that flow into the Indian Ocean and the Southern Ocean west of Albany. The rare Swan River 
Tortoise (Pseudemydura umbrina) occurs only in the Swan River near Upper Swan. 


Limited more or Jess by atmospheric conditions are the frogs, which nevertheless show some remark- 
able adaptations. The curious Whiteant-eater (M/yobatrachus gouldii) seems to be entirely terrestrial, 
its toes are not webbed and it is unable to swim. It is assumed, also, that the eggs develop inside the 
parent body and are not laid in water. Of equal interest, if not more so, is the little frog known as 
Nicholl’s: Toadlet (Metacrinia nichollsi) which is often found in the nest of the Bull Ant (Myrmecia 
regularis) where it is a welcome guest. This little frog makes a nest under a stone or log like Guenther’s 
Toadlet (Pseudophryne guentheri), remaining there to protect it, but whereas the eggs of Guenther’s 
Toadlet have to hatch in water those of the Nicholl’s species appear to develop in the nest and not in 
water as is normal. This curious habit was noticed by an American collector, W. S. Brooks, who wrote 
“the eggs are large and develop directly, without a tadpole stage.” ; 

Western Australia seems to be the headquarters of the burrowing frogs of the genus Heleioporus, . 
as of the ten known species occurring in this State six are confined to the South-West or practically so. 
Froglets of the genus Crinia are common near permanent fresh water, no less than four being peculiar 
to the South-West. 


Another large burrowing frog (Limnodynastes) with eight species, which is dependant upon water 
for the development of the Tadpole stage, has only one form, a sub-species of Limnodynastes dorsalis, 
included in the South-Western fauna. It would appear that this is fairly recent arrival from the head- 
quarters in the East. 

Only one of the known Australian Tree Frogs (Hyla cyclorhynchus) is peculiar to the area. It was 
at one time regarded as a sub-species of Hyla aurea, which also occurs in the South-West, but was 
svanted full specific rank by H. W. Parker a few years ago. 

True Toads are entirely absent. 
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The fresh water systems of the area are noted for the paucity of their fish fauna. One species with 
a wide range, the Night Fish or Mud Fish (Bostockia porosa), has no close relations anywhere. It is fairly 
plentiful but not often seen because of its nocturnal habits. The W.A. Minnow (Galazias occidentalis) 
is confined to the South-West, whilst a second, the so-called Mountain Trout (Galaxias trattaceus hes- 
perius), is merely a variety of a well-known Eastern fish. Other local species are the Freshwater Cobbler 
(Tandanus bostocki), the Hardy Head (Graterocephalus edelensis), the King River Perchlet (Nannatherina 
dalstoni) and the pretty little Pigmy Perch (Ldelia vittata). 

Many of the rivers abound with fresh water crayfish ; one, the fine Marron (Cheraps tenuimanus), 
rivals the marine ‘‘ Crayfish ” in size, while the other two, Cheraps bicarinatus (the Koonak) and Cheraps 
quinquecarinatus (the Gilgie), are much smaller but quite as tasty. The small prawn (Palaemonetes 
australis) and several species of the remarkable Isopod Phreatoicus (s.l.) are the food of introduced 
game fish, of which several species now thrive in the permanent rivers. The fresh-water mussel, 
Westralunio ambiguus, and the Gastropods (Plotiopsis incerta), several species of Coxiella as well as a 
number of Lenamerias sre related to others in the Eastern States. The fresh-water sponge (Hphydatia 
muiltiformis) has been found to flourish in several of the lakes on the Coastal Plain near Perth. 

Among the land mollusca the genus Bothriembryon deserves special mention, as one of its species 
(dux) may grow to a height of nearly 24 inches (60 m.m.). Western Australia is the headquarters of 
this genus, only three species having as yet been found to exist outside the boundary of this State. 

That remarkable invertebrate Peripatoides occidentalis, whose exact position in the Animal King. 
dom is still a matter of discussion, has been found in the Darling Range near Perth and in several localit- 
ies to the south. Scorpions are well-known members of the fauna; the two species of Cercophonius 
represent a family, the Bothriuridae, whose range is restricted to Southern Australia, Tasmania and 


South America. Another scorpion (Urodacus novae-hollandiae) is the south-western species of a genus 


ranging throughout Australia but whose headquarters are in this State, the home of most of the recognised 
species, , 

The remaining assemblages, the NORTHERN and the EREMEAN, being intimately connected 
with Eastern Australia, have few characteristic species. Outstanding is the ourious Long-tailed Dunnart 
(Sminthopsis longicaudata) with a tail move than twice as long as the head and body. An inhabitant of 
the North-West, the Golden Bandicoot (Isoodon auratus), the Rothschild’s Rock Wallaby (Petrogale 
rothschild:), the Barrow Island Wallaroo (Osphranter isabellinus) and Bligh’s Phascogale (Dasycercus 
blighi) complete the list. Whether the Western Marsupial Mole (Notoryctes caurinus) is actually distinct 
from the Central Australian N. typhlops is open to dispute, as its different coloration may be due to the 
fact that the ‘“‘ type” was preserved in whisky by the finder, The Scaly-tailed Possum (Wyulda squami- 
caudata), a remarkable Phalangerid, is widely distributed in East and West Kimberley but it is rarely 
seen, 

It would seem that the only birds given full rank are the Black Grass Wren (Amytornis housez), 
peculiar to the Kimberley area, and the Western Shrike Thrush (Colluricincla rufiventris) of the Eremea. 

The snakes of the Kimberley have never been collected in any systematic manner, so may eventually 
produce forms peculiar to the area. In the Eremea, which is better known, there is one endemic species, 
Rosen’s Snake (Denisonia fasciata), whilst two south-western forms, the Black-naped Snake (Vermicella 
bimaculata), and the Bardick (Brachyaspis curta) have been collected as far inland as Kalgoorlie. 

When the lizards of the regions are better known there is no doubt that species peculiar to them 
will be found. It is known that the Murchison River Tortoise (Chelodina steindachneri) ranges from the 
Murchison to the DeGrey and inland as far as Lake Way in the neighborhood of Wiluna, ; 

Space does not permit the many interesting amphibians to be dealt with in detail. The small Hylid, 
Hyla rubella which ranges from the Murchison to the Kimberley, has the habit of turning up in most 
unexpected places, and the little Russell’s Toadlet (Glauertia russelli) has on the other hand been recorded 
only from Landor Station on the Gascoyne. 

The Spangled Perch (Z'erapon unicolor) is found throughout the regions, but the remarkable little 
Blind Gudgeon (Milyeringa veritas) is known only from several wells in the North-West. Eels, whith 
are absent in the South-West, are represented in the northern and north-western rivers by the species 
Anquilla bicolor, The remarkable affinity of many of the fish found in the Fitzroy and other northern rivers 
has often been the subject of speculation and discussion. 

Much has still to be learnt concerning the invertebrates of these regions, which have as yet not 
been the subject of systematic investigation. ‘ 
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PART 5- ENTOMOLOGY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE 
(Contributed by C. F. H. Jenkins, Government Entomologist.) 


The entomological field in Western Australia is so vast and the number of active workers on the 
subject so few that much still remains to be learned about the insects found in this State. A wide range 
of environmental conditions exists, from the tropical north to the temperate south, and the geographical 
isolation of the State has allowed the development of numerous endemic forms.’ As may be expected, 
the insect fauna of the Kimberleys shows closer affinities with that of North Queensland than with the 
lower half of the State. The central desert, which reaches the coast to the south along the Great 
Australian Bight and to the north along the Eighty Mile Beach, forms an effective barrier discernible 
in the distribution of flora, mammals, insects and birds. 

Owing to the limitations of space no attempt has been made to cover all the various insect orders which 
occur in the State, but the economic importance of various groups and -their influence on major agri- 
cultural industries have been outlined, and some of the more outstanding forms of general interest have 
been mentioned. ; 


CLASS INSECTA (Insects) 


ORDER COLLEMBOLA (Springtails) 

The Springtails include the Lucerne Flea (Sminthurus viridis) which was introduced into Western 
Australia, about 1910 from the Eastern States. It has spread to almost all the clover-growing areas in the 
South-West and is a very serious pasture pest. Partial control is exercised by a predatory mite, Biscirus 
lapidarius. , 


ORDER ORTHOPTERA (Grasshoppers, Locusts, Cockroaches, Mantids, etc.) 

The grasshoppers and locusts are represented by a large number of different specios. The most im- 
portant pest form is the Small Plague Grasshopper (Awustroicetes cruciata). The normal habitat of this 
species lies roughly between the 10 in. and the 15 in. isohyets. For breeding it favours hard bare soil 
and as extensive areas once utilised for wheat growing have now reverted to grazing, these uncultivated 
tracts periodically give rise to serious grasshopper swarms, which menace the adjacent wheat lands. 
The Australian Plague Locust (Chortoicetes terminifera) so troublesome in the Eastern States occurs in 
Western Australia but not as a plague species. In the Kimberley districts the Yellow-winged Locust 
(Gastrimargus musicus), the Migratory Locust (Locusia migratoria) and the Spur-throated Locust 
(Austracris guttulosa) assume plague proportions, but in the southern agricultural districts they occur 
in the solitary phase only. The Praying Mantids are represented by many different species, Their 
well-developed fore-limbs are admirably adapted for catching prey and, like their foliage-feeding relatives 
the Phasmids or leat insects, their colouring harmonises remarkably with the sticks and leaves on which 
they rest. 


ORDER ISOPTERA (Termites) 

The so-called White Ant is a serious pest in all parts of the State. Earth-dwelling types only occur 
and amongst the ‘most important spécies may be cited the large Mastotermes darwiniensis of the north 
and the widely distributed Coptotermes acinaciformis. The large mounds of the grass-eating Mutermes 
triodiae are characteristic of certain landscapes in the pastoral areas. 


ORDER ANOPLURA (Lice) 


Indigenous species occur on birds and native mammals, and various introduced forms infest domestic 
poultry, horses, cattle and sheep. 


ORDER THYSANURA (Thrips) 

This order is represented locally by a large number of native species as well as several introduced 
forms. The most serious native species is Thrips imaginis which may swarm in apple blossoms and 
seriously affect the crop setting. 

Thrips tabaci, often called the Tobacco or Onion Thrips, is a carrier for the plant disease Spotted 
Wilt. Severe damage to tomato plants may result from this virus. 
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ORDER HEMIPTERA (Bugs, Aphis, Scale Insects) 

This group contains a large number of pest species, many of them introduced. A serious vegetable 
pest is the Green Bug (Nezara viridula) which is partially controlled by an introduced wasp parasite, 
Microphanurus basalis. The native Rutherglen Bug (Nysius vinitor) may at times swarm on vegetables 
and fruit trees, but seems less serious in this State than on the other side of the continent. 

One native aphis (Anomalaphis comperei) has been recorded. The only district from which it has 
so-far been collected is Albany where it has been found infesting native peppermint. Numerous intro- 
duced species occur as pests on vegetables, garden plants and fruit trees, ¢.g., Myzus persicae (peaches, 
potatoes, etc.), Toxoptera aurantii (citrus), Brevicoryne brassicae (cabbages, cauliflowers, etc.), Friosoma 
lanigerum (Woolly Aphis of apples). 

Amongst the native coccids the gall-forming members of the genus Apiomorpha are amongst the 
most remarkable. The woody galls in which the female insects pass their days vary from small structures 
a fraction of an inch across to woody knobs the size of an apple. From an economic point of view, how- 
ever, the various introduced scale insects demand most attention. Included in the list of pest species 
are the following :— _ 

San Jose Scale (Quadraspidiotus perniciosus). 
Citrus Red Scale (Aonidiella aurantii). 
Olive Scale (Saissetia oleae). 

African Wax Scale (Ceroplastes destructor). 
Soft Brown Scale (Coccus hesperidum). 


ORDER COLEOPTERA (Beetles) - 


This order is the dominant one amongst existing insects and is represented by many and varied 
forms in Western Australia. The carnivorous ground beetles or Carabidae are widely distributed, one 
of the best known species being the bright green Stink Beetle (Calosoma schayeri). 


The Tiger Beetles (Cicindelidae) are of interest not only because of the metallic colouration seen 
in many forms but because of their association with the inland salt lakes. The larvae are subterranean 
and may be collected by digging on the lake margins. 


The Ladybirds (Coccinellidae) comprise a group of considerable economic importance and. in addition 
to native species the State contains a number specially introduced to combat various scale insects and 
aphidées. Amongst the best known of the introduced species are Cryptolaemus montrouzieri and Leis 
conformis. The Larvae of Cryptolaemus are covered with a whitish material which makes the insect 
superficially resemble the Mealy Bugs upon which it feeds. Leis conformis in conjunction with the wasp 
parasite Aphelinus mali plays an important role in combating the Woolly Aphis of apple trees. Des- 
tructive leaf-eating Ladybirds belonging to the genus Hpilachna were until recently found only in the 
northern parts of the State where they attack vegetables, especially pumpkins and melons. In 1956, 
specimens of Hpilachna were collected in Perth but how the introduction occurred is not known. 


The Jewel Beetles (Buprestidae) contain some of the most colourful beetles to be found' anywhere 
’ in the world. Western Australia is particularly rich in species and at times the beetles may be found 
in large numbers on flowering mallee and sand plain flora. One of the commonest is the metallic green 
Stigmodera gratiosa, and one of the largest is Julodimorpha bakewelli, measuring almost three inches in 
length. : 


The Cockchafers or Scarabs (Scarabaeidae) are represented by a great diversity of forms. Several 
species may swarm onto flowering fruit trees and roses in the early summer and are popularly known 
as Spring Beetles. The bronze-coloured Colymbomorpha lineata is a common pest of apple trees during 
the blooming period and the Saddle-backed Beetle (Phyllotocus ustulatus) sometimes visits citrus blossoms 
in large numbers. An introduced species commonly known as the Black Beetle (Heteronychus sanctae- 
helenae) has gained a firm footing in the State and is a troublesome pest of lawns and turf areas. It is 
also growing in importance as a pest of vegetables in certain areas. 


The Longicorn Beetles (Cerambycidae) are a group of wood-boring insects represented by a number 
of different species. They are often blamed for the death of forest eucalypts, although investigations 
have shown that heavy beetle infestations are usually secondary and that healthy trees are seldom 
seriously affeeted by the beetles. The larval stage of this group is the so-called “ bardee”’, one time 
prized by the aborigines as food. : 
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The Leaf Beetles (Chrysomelidae) ‘may superficially resemble Ladybirds in general appearance 
as some of them are rounded and quite brightly coloured. Two species have been introduced into the 
State for the purpose of combating St. John’s Wort, a troublesome weed spreading in some districts. 
Chrysomela gemellata and C. hyperici were originally introduced into the Commonwealth from the South 
of France and liberated in Victoria with very satisfactory results. The local colonies were obtained 
from the latter source and have carried over several seasons ; their control effects upon the weed, how- 
ever, cannot yet be fairly estimated. ; 

A common pest species -in Eastern Australia is the Pumpkin Beetle, Ceratia hilaris. This beetle is 
found in the north of the State but does not extend into the cooler latitudes. 

The Weevils (Curculionidae) are a very specialised group characterised by the presence of a rostrum 
or ‘‘ snout” which bears the mouth and, antennae. The genus Leptops contains a number of large 
greyish weevils, many of which breed in association with acacias. One of the best known members of 
the family is Catasarcus rufipes which feeds on eucalypt. foliage and may disfigure young street trees. 
The almost world wide Rice Weevil (Calandra oryzae) is our principal pest of stored grain, but the Granary 
Weevil (C. granaria) also occurs. 


ORDER HYMENOPTERA (Bees, Wasps, Auts) 

The Saw Flies (Tenthredinidae) are represented locally by a number of native forms. - The larvae 
of the genus Perga may often be seen in caterpillar-like clusters amongst the foliage of eucalypts. An 
inttoduced Saw Fly (Caliroa limaxina) is a common pest on pear. and plum trees. The smaller parasitic 
wasps (Ichneumons and Chalcids and their allies) are well represerited and play an important role in 
combating many insect pests. Some attack caterpillars, some aphis and scale insects and others insect 
eggs, so that without their aid the problem of pest control would be even more difficult than at present. 

The ant fauna (Formicidae) of the State is extremely varied. One of the best known native species 
is the Meat Ant or Mound Ant, (Iridomyrmex detectus) which often nests on gravel paths and road-sides. 
Amongst the most remarkable of the local ants may be listed Campanotus inflatus, the Honey-pot Ant 
of the interior, and Myrmecia regularis of the karri forest area which has the frog Metacrinia nichollsi 
as a tolerated guest in its nest. The Honey-pot Ant derives its name from the fact that certain individuals 
iu the nest store honey until their abdomens become inflated to the size of grapes. This honey is then 
regurgitated to other ants as required. These ants were once prized by the natives as a food delicacy. 

Two important introduced ant pests are the Argentine Ant (Iridomyrmex humilis), common in 
the Metropolitan Area and Albany, and the Singapore Ant (Monomorium destructor) with a much wider 
distribution. 

A five year control scheme against the Argentine Ant based upon an annual expenditure of £105,000 
was inaugurated in 1954. The Scheme involves the spraying with dieldrin of all known infested areas, 
which are estimated to cover approximately 40 square miles. 

. The Social Wasps (Vespidae) were, until recently, known only from the northern panne of the 
State. In recent years, however, colonies of Polistes variabilis have been located in various parts of 
the suburban area, although how ‘the introduction occurred is not known. 

The Burrowing Wasps, including the Sand Wasps (Psammocharidae), the Flower Wasps (Thynnidae), 
the Hairy Flower Wasps (Scoliidae) and Solitary Ants (Mutillidae) are well represented. The latter 


. are, of course, not true ants but the wingless females bear a superficial resemblance to ants which is further 


accentuated by their ability to inflict a painful sting. The Flower Wasps are particularly numerous 
and winged males carrying wingless females are common around flowering plants in the early summer, 
Of the Solitary Wasps the black and white Ephutomorpha cribricollis is the best known. 

The majority of native bees aro solitary forms although some, like the Colletidae, often choose a 
common site for nest burrowing and hundreds of tunnels may be located close to one another. 

The Leaf-cutting Bees (Megachilidae) often attiact notice from their habit of cutting circular pieces 


from rose leaves and other foliage for use in nest construction. 


The only native social bees belong to the genus Z'rigona which does not occur in the sduthenti portions 
of the State. 


ORDER NEUROPTERA (Lacewings) 


This order contains a number of useful insects, for many of the Neuropterous larvae feed upon scale 
insects and other pests. The family Myrmeleontidae has a number of large rather Dragonfly-like species, 
the larval stages of which build conical sand pits and are commonly known as Ant Lions. Amongst 
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the most remarkable of the local Lacewings are two members of the family Nemopteridae in which the 
hind wings are greatly modified, In the genus Croce they are long and thread-like and in the Spoon- 
winged Lacewing (Chaemepiet hutti) Hey: are spoon-shaped or paddle-shaped. 


ORDER DIPTERA (Flies) 


This group contains a vast number of species, many of which are of major economic importance. 

The Mosquitoes are well represented, the commonest species being the Domestic Mosquito (Culex 
fatigans) and the Yellow-fever Mosquito (Aedes aegypti), The latter species is the carrier for Dengue 
fever in the northern portion of the State. The Anophelines are represented by the widely distributed 
Anopheles annulipes and several much rarer forms. A. annulipes has assisted in the spread of the rabbit 
virus Myxomatosis. 

Of the introduced flies, those causing most trouble are the Australian Sheep Blowfly (Lucilia euprina) 
and the Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata). The Buffalo Fly (Siphona exigua) is a serious 
stock pest in the Kimberley Division of the State, but so far has not become established in the cattle areas 
of the South, It is believed to have originally reached Australia on buffaloes introduced from Asia. 

The common House Fly (Musca domestica) is widespread as is also the native Bush Fly (Musca 
sorbens). Despite its common occurrence and extremely wide range, the natural breeding habits of thie 
latter fly are not known. 

Of the many useful flies may be mentioned the Blowfly-like Tachinids which parasitise caterpillars, 
grasshoppers and other pests and the Bee Flies (Bombyliidae) which parasitise the eggs of other insects. 
The maggots of the Bombylid Fly (Cyriomorpha flaviscutellaris) are commonly found in the egg pods of 
the Small Plague Grasshopper (Avustroicetes cruciata). 


ORDER SIPHONAPTERA (Fleas) 


A number of introduced as well as native fleas occur in this State. Hchidnophaga myrmecobit, found 
originally on native mammals, is a very common parasite of rabbits in the drier parts of the State. The 
Fowl Stickfast Flea (2. gallinacea) closely resembles the former species but is mainly a pest of poultry and 
domestic animals. The Rat Flea (Xenopsylla cheopsis), the Human Flea (Pulex irritans) and the Cat 
and Dog Fleas (Ctenocephalides felis and C. canis) are amongst the most important introduced species. 


ORDER LEPIDOPTERA (Moths, Butterflies, etc.) 


The primitive Swift Moths (Hepialidae) are represented locally by a number of very beautiful forms. 
The larvae are wood borers but do not occur in sufficient numbers to constitute a serious forestry pest. 
Several large and striking members of the genus Charagia occur in the lower South-West. 


A small native moth belonging to the family Crambidae and’ commonly known as the Webworm 
Moth (falis pedionoma) is a serious pest of cereal crops and grass pastures. It is controlled by planting 
on clean fallow, but the recent trend towards reduced fallowing for soil conservation reasons has increased 
the hazard from this insect. : 

A family of considerable interest to the orchardist is the Eucosmidas, for to this group belongs the 
Codling Moth (Cydia pomonella), Outbreaks of the pest have occurred on a number of occasions but 
drastic eradication measures have so far prevented this major apple pest from becoming permanently 
established and have given Western Australia the distinction of being the only large apple-producing 
country where the moth is not a major problem, 

One of the best represented families is the Noctuidae (Cutworms) which contains several important 
pests. Included under this heading’are the Climbing Cutworm (Heliothis punctigera), the Common 
Cutworm (Huaoa radians) and the Army Worm (Persectania ewingii). One of the most remarkable 
members of the group is the Whistling Moth (Hecatesia fenestrata). The male of this species is active 
just at sunset and makes a loud clicking noise during its fast ciroling flight. The Orange Piercing Moth 
(Othreis materna) also belongs to this group and causes heavy losses in citrus fruit grown around pastoral 
homesteads. 

Other common moth pests are the Cabbage Moth (Plutella maculipennis), the Potato Moth (@nori- 
moschema operculella) and the Apple Looper (Chloroclystis laticostata). 

The beautiful Carthaea saturnioides with its large eye spots on the wings superficially resembles 
the Emperor Moths. Its range is restricted to South-West Australia and the creature is much prized 
by collectors. : 
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The butterfly fauna of the State lacks many large and showy forms. Some of the northern species 
such as Hypolimnas bolina nerina are quite colourful but the State has nothing to compare with the 
conspicuous and beautiful species found in the tropics of Hastern Australia. 

The Blues (Lycaenidae) are well represented and the association of many larvae with ant nests 
renders the group a particularly interesting one. 

The Skippers (Hesperiidae) are relatively drab-coloured butterflies with strong powers of flight. 
Over 20 species are recorded from the State and some forms are endemic to the South-West. 

Only one butterfly is of economic importance and that is the introduced Small Cabbage White 
(Pieris rapae) which reached this State in 1948. It attacks cabbages, cauliflowers and related plants 
as well as one or two other strong tasting herbs such as watercress. The buttertly belongs to the whites, 
or Pieridae, which group contains a number of native species. Several members of this family, including 
the introduced Cabbage White, display extraordinary powers of flight and the local Caper White (Belenois 
java) has been observed to carry out mass migrations of remarkable proportions on the eastern side of the 
continent. ; 

In almost all cases where moths and butterflies are regarded as pests, it is only the earlier (larval) 
stage which is destructive. The Orange Piercing Moth, however, has a rasp-like proboscis capable of 
piercing orange and other fruit skins and then sucking up the juice. Fortunately the creatures do not 
normally range to the citrus areas of the South-West. 


CLASS ARACHNIDA (Spiders, Mites, Ticks, ete.) 


Creatures grouped under the above heading are, of course, not true.insects and will only be dealt with 
very briefly. Several forms are of considerable economic importance as for example the Cattle Tick 
(Boophilus microplus) and the Fowl! Tick (Argas persicus). The Cattle Tick is confined to the Kimberley 
Division ‘and its range corresponds roughly with that of the Buffalo Fly. The Ornate Kangaroo Tick 
(Amblyomma triguttatum).is a common species. It is occasionally collected as an accidental parasite 
on domestic animals and man. 

The most serious mite pest is the Red-legged Earth Mite (Halotydeus destructor) which is very destruc- 
tive to young legumes and other seedlings. It may be particularly troublesome on subterranean clover 
pastures, 

The spiders constitute a large group, most of which are useful on account of their insectivorous 
habits. The only local spider known to be really dangerous is the Red-backed Spider (Latrodectus 
hasseltii). This species, whose bite may even prove fatal, is easily recognised by the pooumpionous red 
streak down the centre of the abdomen. 

Scorpions of various kinds are widely distributed over the State and the larger ones may be able to 
inflict a painful sting. There are few, if any, records however of serious results following a scorpion 
‘bite ” and, generally speaking, the group is of little local importance. 


The difficulties confronting anyone trying to review in a few pages the entomological fauna of such 
a large State as Western Australia will be better appreciated if it is remembered that in the 1898-99 
Year Book the late A. M. Lea expressed the opinion that there were about 30,000 species of insects in- 
digenous to this State. Many additions have been made in the last 50 years and one is faced with the 
problem of deciding which creatures warrant special mention and which must be excluded for lack of 
space. The general reader interested in consulting other short reviews of the local insect fauna is referred 
to A. M. Lea’s article in the 1898-99 Year Book under the title of ‘‘ The Insects of Western Australia ”’ ; 
in the Year Book for 1900-01 the late H. M. Giles wrote “‘ A Glimpse of Western Australian Entomology.” 

Two short summaries have also appeared in conjunction with science conferences in this State. 
The Handbook and Review published for the 1926 meeting of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science contained an article by L. J. Newman and the Handbook for the 1947 meeting of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science printed a short summary of the 
local insects by L. Glauert. 

Readers interested in more technical summaries are referred to Professor G. E. Nicholl’s ‘‘ The 
Composition and Biographical Relation of the Fauna of Western Australia’ (AN.Z.A.AS., Vol. XXI, 
1933, p. 93), the relevant volumes of “ Fauna Sudwest Australiens ” by Michaelsen & Hartmeyer, 1907- 
1930,-and ‘‘ The Report of the Swedish Expedition under Dr. E. Mjoberg.”” More detailed information 
relating to the forms of economic importance will be found in the publications of the Western Australian 
Department of Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER ll — continued 


PART 6—NATURAL REGIONS 
Contributed by 
Rex T. Prider, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.G.S., M.Aust.IMM. 
(Professor of Geology, University of Western Australia) 

The physical features, geology, climate, flora and fauna of Western Australia have been outlined 
and the subdivision of the State into ‘‘ natural regions” may now be considered. A Natural Region 
is one clearly marked off from neighbouring regions by topographical, geological, climatic, or biological 
conditions, or by combinations of these, so that, as far as Man’s activities are concerned, they have different 
economic possibilities. The subdivision of Western Australia into Natural Regions (see following map) 
has been described by E. de C. Clarke (Jour. Roy. Soc. West. Aust., vol. XII, pp. 117-132) and a summary 
of the characteristics of these different Natural Regions (reprinted from Clarke, Prider, and Teichert : 
‘© Elements of Geology for Western Australian Students ” by courtesy of the University of Western Aus- 
tralia Press) is given in the accompanying table. 
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CHAPTER IIl.-CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Western Australia is one of the six federated sovereign States which, together with the Territories, 
constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. Thus the State has two parliamentary systems and two 
forms of executive government (Commonwealth and State) operating side by side. In addition there 
is an extensive system of local government through Municipal Councils and Road District Boards. These 
systems are briefly outlined under their respective titles in‘the following pages. 


Australian parliamentary procedure in both Commonwealth and State legislatures is based on 
the British practice and in the field of executive government the British Cabinet system has also been 
adopted. The members of the Cabinetg must hold seats in the respective legislatures as elected members 
and they are collectively responsible for the government of the country to the popularly-elected ‘‘ Lower ” 
House, i.e., the House of Representatives in the case of the Commonwealth and Legislative Assembly 
in the case of the State. Cabinet continues in office only while it holds the confidence of Parliament. 
In effect, though not in form, because of the fact that all Cabinet Ministers are members of the Executive 
Council (the supreme group of advisers to the Crown) the Cabinet is the dominant element in the executive 
government of the country. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


A Legislative Council was established in Western Australia shortly after the State’s foundation 
asa Crown Colony. The Council was non-elective and consisted of the Governor and four senior officials. 
Some ten years later the membership was increased by the appointment of four non-official members— 
i.e, persons not otherwise holding office under the Crown. Having been nominated by the Governor 
these members took their seats on the Council in March, 1839 and during succeeding years a small number 
of members was popularly elected from a list which had first to receive the Governor’s approval. <A 
two-thirds elected Legislative Council was provided for under an Imperial Act of 1850 but no advantage 
was taken of the Act until 1870 when 12 members were added by election, The Council then consisted 
of 18 members, six being nominated. 


During the next 20 years several increases were made in both nominated and elected representa- 
tion. In 1890, by the Constitution Act of 1889 which was virtually an enabling Imperial enactment, 
full self-government becaine effective in the Colony and provision was made for two Houses of Parliament, 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, to replace the old Council. No change has been 
made in tle numbers of members since 1899 when they were increased by the Constitution Acts Amend- 
ment Act of that year to 30 for the Legislative Council and 50 for the Legislative Assembly. 


On Ist January, 1901, Western Australia and the five other States were federated under the name 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. Authority for this union derived from an enactment of the British 
Parliament in 1900 entitled the “ Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act.” 


VICE-REGAL REPRESENTATION 


Under the Commonwealth Constitution ultimate executive power is vested in the Crown and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the direct representative of Her Majesty the Queen. Appoint- 
menis to this Vice-Regal office are made by the Crown after consultation with the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth. The present Governor-General is Field-Marshal Sir William Joseph Slim, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., D.8.0., M.C., K.St.J. Similarly, in the State sphere of government, Vice- 
Regal authority is vested in the Governor of the State, at present Lieut-General Sir Charles Gairdner, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., C.B., C.B.E. During any absence of the Governor-General the senior State 
Governor usually acts as Administrator of the Commonwealth. In Western Australia, in the absence 
of the Governor,the Vice-Regal duties are performed by a Lieutenant-Governor or an Administra- 
tor. The present Lieutenant-Governor is the Chief Justice of the State. 
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The Governors and Administrators of Western Australia since the foundation of the Colony have 
been as follow :— 


Name. From. 
Captain J. Stirling, R.N., Lieut-Governor., .... an a oh aie weet ie .-- (a) 80th Dec., 1828. 
Captain IF. C. Irwin, Lieut-Governor vit tt juke wie aie eet ner Sept., 1882. 
Captain R. Daniell, Lieut.-Governor ee ee age reel Bee sede wits wa. 14th Sept., 1833. 
Captain P. Beete, Lieut.-Governot .... eee si she ves ees ae es .. 11th May, 1834. 
Captain R. Daniell, Lieut.-Governor aid sors ify ei ite nie wets .. 24th May, 1884. 
Captain Slr James Stirling, Goyernor ste neh ae ie a ete a .. 19th Sept., 1884, 
John Hutt, Lsq., Governor .... iste ees wigs “ae wate tie .. 8rd Jan. 1839, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Clarke, K. H., Governor. ae ee viva whe hiss seks a 27th Jan., 1846. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Irwin, Governor ott ey oe on sae ave wee ... 12th Feb., 1847. 
Captain C, Fitzgerald, R.N., Governor _.... iis ee ee aie sae ee .. 12th Aug. 1848, 
A. BH. Kennedy, Usq., Governor _.... dine ist see oie Fi ihe .. 28rd July, 1855, 
Lieut.-Colonel Jno. Bruce, Acting Governor wee Pid seat Lay sre mak .. 20th Peb., 1862. 
J. 8. Hampton, Esq., Governor _.... wie ite ies ei hs eet .. 28th Feb., 1862. 
Lieut.-Colonel Jno. Bruce, Acting Governor aie 26 oes atk aah eet w. 2nd Nov., 1868, 
PF. A. Weld, Esq., Governor ‘ tie ease oat cee sit Rane «. 30th Sept., 1869. 
W. C. F. Robinson, Esq., C.M.G., Governor ake vere axe wide cate oe «. 11th Jan., 1875, 
Lieut-Colonel IB. D. Harvest, Acting Governor .... wh fe a. 7th Sept., 1877. 
}Major-General Sir Harry St. G. Ord, R.E., K.C.M.G., C. B., “Tout, “Governor rel nose +» 12th Nov., 1877, 
Sir W. C. I’. Robinson, K.C.M.G., Governor mes eae des re sin nies .. 10th April, 1880, 
H. T. Wrenfordslcy, Esq., Admininstrator ee wis Dea Aone ae fie .. 14th Feb., 18838, 
Sir F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G., Governor .... hie ise ies th tine i .. 2nd June, 18838, 
A. C. Onslow, Esq., Administrator eat dase dies ao an aiid suck «. 18th Nov., 1884. 
Sir Fr. N. Broome, K.C.M.G., Governor .... aie ise tne Bs sie He «. 18th June, 1885, 
Sir Malcolm Fraser, K.C.M.G., Administrator — .... at ae see one i w.. 21st Dec, 1889, 
Sir W. C. I. Robinson, G.C.M.G., Governor __.... ued wate ore wiki ah ». 20th Oct. 1800. 
A. C. Onslow, Esq., Administrator f vied a ars ae Soa aaa a. 2Ist Sept., 1891. 
Sir W. C. F. Robinson, G.C.M.G., Governor fee Sas wie oe atk ae «. Oth July, 1892, 
Sir A. C. Onslow, Kt., Administrator ReeP os Sea its Mas ae ne avn .. 18th Mar, 1895, 
Sir Gerard Smith, K.C.M.G., Governor _.... a Mir ii a oss, ine «. 28rd Dec, 1895. 
Sir A. C. Onslow, Kt., Administrator ine abi art ue ae ee ane ... 28rd Mar., 1900. 
Tedward A. Stone, Esq., Administrator... aes ies site wes nate “aes .. 4th Mar, 1901. 
: Hon. Sir A. Lawley, K.C.M.G., Governor mate on igs ses wade ne .. Ist May, 1901, 
“ Sir E. A. Stone, Kt., Administrator ise - fees oar erie! si ar, .. 14th Aug., 1002. 
Admiral Sir F. G. D. Bedford, G.C.B., Governor arn otis sie ete cite .. 24th Mar., 1908. 
Sir E, A. Stone, Kt., Administrator vik ee te ek Ht dete ase w. 23rd April, 1909. 
Sir G. Strickland, K.C.M.G., Governor _.... ahi seve we ae te wi «.. 81st May, 1909. 
Slr I, A. Stone, K.C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor diss shes wea ease ie wae «. 4th Mar, 1013. 
Major-General Sir H. Barron, K.C.M.G., Governor mae bad scatye eta “ate w. 17th Mar., 19138. 
Sir I, A. Stone, K.C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor seis tons sss wate ws 27th Feb, 1917, 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. G. Ellison-Macartney, P.C., K.CM.G., “Governor oe ee aye «. 9th April, 1917. 
Sir F. A. Newdigate-Newdogate, K.C.M.G., Governor .... iis ery es ies «. 9th April, 1920, 
Sir R, F. McMillan, Kt., Adminlstrator .... san ious Seed on iets .. 3rd April, 1922. 
Sir Fr. A, Newdigate-Newdegate, K.C.M.G., Governor ie wits ae na ove «.. 15th Dec, 1922. 
Sir R. IF. McMillan, Kt., Lieut.-Governor oe a ayy sae see tone .. 17th, June, 1924, 
Colonel Sir W. R. Camplon, K.C.M.G., Governor ae ect vas see nee .. 28th Oct., 10924. 
Sir R. I. McMillan, K.C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor .... cas ase _ site ones a. ‘th Jan, 1029, 
Colonel Sir W. R. Canipion, K.C.M.G., Governor ise ide ry ae nes .. %th May, 1929. 
Sir J. A. Northmore, K.C.M.G., Administrator .... Sate Tee Be ins ee .. 9th June, 1931. 
Slr J. A. Northmore, K.C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor ad fas he Gea aie ... 80th June, 1982, 
Slr James Mitchell, K.C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor ..... fone ea ay ton we w» lith July, 1933, 
Sir James Mitchell, G,C.M.G., Governor Rie ae as eae be vee a. 4th Nov,, 1948, 
Hon. Sir John Dwyer, K.0.M.G., ‘Administrator ome sar ~. 2nd July, 1951, 
Lieut,-General Slr Charles Galrdner, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., C. B, ror B. E, ‘Governor need .. 6th Nov., 1951, 


(a) Letter of Aupotnanent issued 80th December, 1828 ; first Commission granted, 4th March, 1831, from 
which date he became Governor and Commander-in-Chlef. 


f} Appointed Governor and Commander-In-Chief, 30th January, 1878. 


FEDERAL PARLIAMENT AND EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT 
al Parliamentary System 


As determined by the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act of 1900, the legislative power 
of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Parliament which consists of Her Majesty the Queen (through 
her Vice-Regal representative), a Senate and a House of Representatives. The Senate is composed 
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of 60 Senators, 10 for each State, directly chosen by the people of the State. It wag designed as a House 
of Review and a “* States House ” with a mission to watch the interests of the State partners of Federa- 

- tion, ‘The House of Representatives is composed of 124 members (including two members for the internal 
territories) there being, as nearly as practicable, twice the number of the Senators. ‘This House intro- 
duces most. of the legislation and controls the Treasury. State representation is determined on a popu- 
lation basis and at present Western Australia has nine members, Adult suffrage applies to elections 
for both the Senate and the House of Representatives ; the system: of voting is proportional repre-— 
sentation for the former and preferential for the latter. Voting is compulsory. 


The Senators representing Western Australia on 3lst December, 1956, were as follow :— 


Cooke, J. A. : 
Fraser, Hon. J. M., 
Harris, J. 
Paltridge, Hon, S. D. 
Robertson, Agnes R., 
Scott. M. F., 
Seward, Hon. H. §&., 
Tangney, Dorothy M., 
Vincent, V. 8., 
Wiltesee, LD. R. 

The normal term of office of a Senator is six years. 


At the same date the following Members of the House of Representatives represented Western 


Australian electorates :— 
Beazley, K. E. (Fremantle). 
Chaney, I*. C. (Perth). 
Cleaver, R. (Swan). 
Treeth, G.( Forrest). 
Hamilton, L. W. (Canning). 
Hasluck, Hon. P. M. C. (Curtin). 
Johnson, Hon. H. V. (Kalgoorlie). 
Leslie, H. A. (Moore). 
Webb, C. H. (Stirling). 

Members of the House of Representatives hold office for the life of the parliament to which they are 


elected—normally three years. 


Legislative Powers ; 

Subject to the Constitution, the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws concerning, 
enter alia, defence, external affairs, trade and commerce with other countries and between the States, 
customs and excise, taxation, borrowing of money on public credit, currency and coinage, banking, 
insurance, navigation, fisheries, quarantine, postal and telegraph services and the like, census and statis- 
tics, immigration, naturalization and aliens, copyrights and trade marks, bankruptcy, social services (pen- 

sions, child endowment, unemployment, sickness and hospital benefits, medical services and the like) 
and conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending be- 
yond the limits of any one State. 


The Constitution provides that when a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth, the latter shall prevail and the former shall, to the extent of its inconsistency, be invalid. The 
High Court of Australia constitutes a Court of Appeal wherein the legislative and administrative acts 
of the Commonwealth Parliament may be protested within the terms of the Constitution. 


STATE PARLIAMENT AND EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT 


Both Houses of the Western Australian Parliament are elective—the Legislative Council on a property 
franchise and the Legislative Aseembly on the basis of adult suffrage. Electors must also be natural- 
born or naturalized British subjects and have resided in the State for at least six months. Voting is 
compulsory for the Legislative Assembly elections but not for the Legislative Council. The State is 
divided into ten Provinces, for each of which three members are elected to the Legislative Couneil. 
Eleetion is for six years and members retire in rotation every two years. Members of the Legislative As- 
sembly are elected for the duration of the parliament concerned (normally three years) and represent 
single-member constituencies of which there are 50. 
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Elegibility for election to either House is governed by similar provisions. Candidates must be natural- 
born or naturalized British subjects and must have resided within the State for prescribed periods prior 
to nomination. A minimum age of 30 years applies in connection with Legislative Council nominations 
and of 2] years in respect of the Legislative Assembly. Judges of the Supreme Court, ministers of reli- 
gion, undischarged bankrupts or debtors against whose estates there are sequestration orders may not be 
candidates for either House. 


A Court of Disputed Returns—consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Western Australia sit- 
ting in open Court—hears and determines disputes arising out of elections. Under the Electoral Dis- 
tricts Act, 1947-1955 provision is made for the periodic review of the State’s electoral districts in order 
to ensure reasonable consistency in the number of electors comprising each electorate. Three Electoral 
Commissioners are directed by the Governor to carry out a review whenever the need arises. 


Membership of the State Houses 
The following was the membership of the Legislative Council on 31st December, 1956 :— 


LIST OF MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT, 1956 


Member. : Province. Date of Date of 
Election. Retirement, 
Baxter, Hon. Norman Eric vat are ize fs .. Central Rare -.. 1952 1958 
Bennetts, Hon. George __.... sede “bcd ... South-Hast a» 1952 1958 
Cunningham, Hon. John Michael “Adrenne os arn ... South-East w. 1956 1962 
Davies, Hon. Evan Morris ie Pei bees es ... West Ae .-. 1956 1962 
Diver, Hon. Leslie Charles st tua wen sits ... Central des --- 1956 1962 
Fraser, Hon. Gilbert ile ae bs mat ade .-. West ee vw 1954 1960 
Garrlgan, Hon. Jaines Joseph... are ae ne .. South-East --. 1954 1960 
Griffith, Hon. Arthur Frederick ...- sie hie 8 .. Suburban .... ---. #1053 1958 
Hall, Hon. Willlam Reaper sis we thes ee ... North-East we 1952 1958 
Heenan, Hon. Eric Michael : .. North-East a. 1956 1962 
Hislop, Hon. James Gordon, M.B., “Ch. B. Tr. R. ¢. P,, Yr. R. A.C. P. Metropolitan «. 1952 1958 
Hutchison, Hon. Ruby Florence .. si a oes .. Suburban .... we 1954 1960 
Jeffery, Hon. George Edward _.... ahs ast afte ... Suburban .... .. 1966 1962 
Jones, Hon. Arthur Raymond _.... = ae wee .... Midland... w 1956 1962 
Latham, Hon. Sir Charles George, Kt. . pen wee .. Central... we 1954 1960 
Lavery, Hon. Frederick Richard Hugh at or a West Sees w =1952 1958 
Logan, Hon, Leslie Arthur a ee — te ... Midland __.... we. 1954 1960 
Loton, Hon. Anthony Lloyd al, Pee sats, .. South eas a. 1952 1958 
MacKinnon, Hon. Graham Charles weed ses wet .- South-West .- 19656 1962 
Mattiske, Hou. Reginald Clair... ae ae aes .. Metropolitan we. *1956 1960 
Murray, Hon, James wae ii See BES 28 ... South-West we 1952 1958 
Roche, Hon. Hugh Lewis .... ose iat ee = .. South ate w =1954 1960 
Simpson, Hon. Charles Herbert .... Ane ep oe uw. Midland... we 1952 1958 
Strickland, Hon. Harry Charles .... feu tthe fs .. North... + 1956 1962 
Teahan, Hon. John Denis use fe aes ek .. North-East ww 1054 1960 
Thomson, Hon. Jack McIntosh .... an ‘ies ta .. South ik -. 1956 1962 
Watson, Hon. Henry Kelth hs sid one see .- Metropolitan we. 1956 1962 
Willesee, Hon. William Francis. .... wate hes see -- North mae ws 1954 1960 
Willmott, Hon. Francis Drake _ .... oe cate omy a. South-West we #1955 1960 
Wise, Hon. Frank Joseph Scott .... 228 Ae aoe .. North ite va. *1956 1958 


* Elected at By-election. 


OFFICERS 
President .... anid 6 eee sie ne Sa ts ... The Hon. Anthony Lloyd Loton, 
Chairman of Committees . ete ae ... The Hon. William Reaper Hall. 
Clerk of the Council and Clerk of the "Parliaments aoe pete .. John Bertram Roberts, M.B.E. 
Clerk Assistant and Usher of the Black Rod oh ts .. William George Browne. 


Clerk of Records and Accounts .... ids oie ot 6 ... Jonathan Gordon Charles Ashley. 
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: | At the same date the membership of the Legislative Assembly was as follows :— 


LIST OF MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT, 1956 


Name of Member. Party. Constituency. 
Ackland, John Hugh CP. Moore 
Andrew, Hugh David ake, wt fs Lab. eaed «.  Vietorfa Park 
Bovell, William Stewart 20.00 0.0 ee LL. wets Ven 
Brady, Hon. John Joseph vee ees vere Lab. w.. Guildford-Midland 
Brand, Hon. David - = iets LL. Greenough 
Cornell, George Meredith . c.P. Mt. Marshali 
Court, Charles Walter Michael, 0. B. Ei. L.C.L. Nedlands 
Crommelin, Harold William L.¢.L, Claremont 
Evans, Thomas Daniel Lab. Kalgoorlie 
Gaffy, William James has Lab. Canning 
Graham, Hon. Herbert Ernst _.... Lab. East Perth 
Grayden, William Leonard Lib, South Perth 
Hall, Jack Lab. Albany 
Hawke, Hon. ‘Albert Redvers George Lab. re _ ... Northam 
Heal, Stanley toe oes ‘nn Lab. wane ait «. West Perth 
Hearman, John Merrifield LL Blackwood 
Hegney, Hon. James : Lab. Middle Swan 
Hegney, Hon. William, ALA. Lab. Mt. Hawthorn 
Hoar, Hon. Ernest Knight oske Lab. . Warren 
Hutchinson, Ross, D.I.c, L.¢.L Cottesloe 
Jamieson, Colln John <s Lab. Beeloo 
Johnson, Stephen Edward Tngram_ Lab. Leederville 
Kelly, Hon. Lionel Francis Lab. Merredin-Yligarn 
Lapham, Stanjley Edward, A.A,S.A. Lab. North Perth 
Lawrence, Phillip Richard Lab. South Fremantle 
Mann, James Isaac L..L Avon Valley 
Manning, Iven Wemyss _.... L.¢.L Harvey 
Manning, William Allan, A.A.S. A. A, ©. I s. C.P. Narrogin 
Marshall, Frederick cs se resi Lab. Wembley Beaches 
May, Harry .. a Lab. Collie 
McLarty, Hon. Sir Duncan “Ross, ‘KB. E, MLM. L.¢.L ... Murray 
Moir, Arthur McAlister “ites ee on Lab, «. Boulder 
Nalder, Crawford David CP. Katanning 
Norton, Daniel Lab. Gascoyne 
Nulsen, Hon. Emil Lab. Tyre 
O’Brien, Everard McDonnell Lab. Murchison 
Oldfield, Edward Peate Lh. Mt. Lawley 
Owen, Raymond Cecil, B.Sc. (Asti) C.P. Darling Range 
Perkins, Charles Collier an) C.P. Roe 
Potter, Percival George Charles .... Lab. Subiaco 
Rhatigan, John Joseph nets Lab. Kimberley 
Roberts, George Frederick ased L.C.L, Bunbury 
Redoreda, Aloyslus Joseph ise ike Lab. ide «. Pilbara 
Sewell, William Hawkins .... seas eed Lab. dae ... Geraldton 
Sleeman, Hon, Joseph Bertram .... Gi aia Lab. ww Fremantle 
Thorn, Hon. Lindsay i we ay sis CP. oe «. Toodyay 
Toms, John Mervin a we wes Lab. Site «.. Maylands 
Tonkin, Hon. John Trezise ey ose Lab. Melville 
Watts, Hon. Arthur Frederick, C. aM G.. C.P. Stirling 
Wild, Gerald Percy, M.B.E. oy L.¢.L Dale 
L.C.L.—Liberal and Country League. C.P.—Country Party. Lab.—Labour, Lib.—Llberal. 

OFFICERS 


The Speaker one axe ated 
Chairman of Committees .. Saas 

Clerk of Assembly 6 

Clerk- Assistant of Assembly and “Idbrarian 
Sergeant-at-Arms .... aise 
Clerk of the Records and “Accounts . 
Assistant Clerk of the Records and Accounts . 


Hon. James Hegney 

Arthur McAllster. Moir 

Frederlck Ernest Islip, J.P. 
Leonard Philip Hawley 

John Christian Watson O’Connor 
Jocelyn Coyte Bartlett, D.F.M. 
Bruce Lefroy Okely 
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The Cabinet 


By convention, at least one Minister of the Cabinet is selected from Government Members in the 
Legislative Council, Predominantly, however, Cabinet consists of members of the Legislative Assembly 
chosen for the Ministry from the party or coalition of parties commanding a majority in that House. 
On 31st December, 1956, the State Cabinet consisted of the following Ministers—each controlling the 
departmental organisations comprising their short portfolio titles and a number of associated government 
activities as well. 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister for Child Welfare ae «. The Hon, Albert Redvers George Hawke, M.L.A. 
Dinister for Works, and Water Supplies ares ans «. The Hon, John Trezise Tonkin, M.L.A. 


Minister for Transport, Houstng and Forests ra The Hon. Herbert Ernst Graham, M.L.A. 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Local Government and Town Planning The Hon. Gilbert Fraser, M.L.C. 


Minister for Lands and Agriculture - .... ig a eek The Hon Ernest Knight Hoar, M.L.A. 
Minister for Health and Justice Mel ae tains ww The Hon, Emil Nulsen, M.L.A. 

Minister for Education and Labour _.... ts .. The Hon. William Hegney, M.L.A. 
Minister for Mines, Industrial Development, ‘and Fisheries ... he Hon. Lionel Francis Kelly, M.L.A. 
Minister for Railways, the North-West and Supply and Shipping .... The Hon. Harry Charles Strickland, M.L.C. 
Minister for Native Welfare and Police dice tks a «. The Hon. John Joseph Brady, M.L.A. 


Since the granting of i a government in 1890 the following ministries have held office in 
Western Australia :— 


Ministry and Party Designation.t 


Date of Assumption of Office. Duration. 
No, Name of Premier. : 

yrs. m, d. 

1 Forrest (+) see 08 ese a .... | 29th December, 1890 10 1 #17 
2 Throssell (+) pee 15th February, 1901 ° 0 38 12 
3 Leake ({) 27th May, 1901... 0 5 26 
4 Morgans ({) 21st November, 1901 601 2 
5 Leake (}) 28rd December, 1901 06 8 
6 James (t) 1st July, 1902... 21 9 
7 Daglish (Lab.) 10th August, 1904 1 0 15 
8 Rason (Lib.) 25th August, 1905 0 8 12 
9 Moore (Lib.) 7th May, 1906 44 9 
10 Wilson (Lib.) 16th September, 1910 10 21 
11 Scaddan ey 7th October, 1911 . 4 9 20 
12 Wilson (Lib.) 27th July, 1916 oll o1 
13 Lefroy (Lib.) 28th Inne, 1917 _.... 1 9 20 
14 Colebatch (Lib. 17th April, 1919 .... 01 0 
15 Mitchell (Nat.) .... 17th May, 1919... * 410 29 
16 : Collier (Lab.) .. 16th April, 1924 60 8 
17 * Mitchell (Nat. and ©. P.) 24th April, 1930 3.0 #0 
18 Collier (Lab.) .... 24th April, 1933 .... 8 4 27 
19 Wilicock (Lab.) 20th August, 1936 811 12 
20 Wise (Lab.) 1st August, 1945 .... 18 0 
21 *McLarty (L.C. L. and G.P. ) PER « | Ist April, 1947 5 9 22 

22 Hawke (Lab.) .... ae we’ ae | 28rd February, 1953, Tn office. 


+ Abbreviations—{Lab.]. Labour. [Lib.] Liberal. {Nat.] Nationalist. [C.P.] Country Party. [L.C.L.] Liberal 
and Country League. } No specific party designation. * Coalition. 


State Government Functions 

Notwithstanding Federation on Ist January, 1901, the Parliament of Western Australia has continued 
to exercise all the rights and powers of # sovereign State—oxcept those expressly reserved to the Common. 
wealth under the Federal Constitution, e.g., those relating to external affairs, defence, external trade, 
customs and excise, currency and coinage, postal and telegraph services, naturalization, etc. Some 
indication of the range of State governmental functions is given by the details of ministerial portfolios 
outlined under “‘ The Cabinet.” 


Oversea Representation 

Besides deriving benefit from the operations of the Australian High Commissioner’s Office in London 
and the embassies: and consulates in other countries, the State maintains an Agent-General’s Office at 
Savoy House, the Strand, London, W.C. 2. The Agent-General for Western Australia is the accredited 
United Kingdom representative of the State Government and conducts a wide range of government 
business there, including the purchasing of stores and equipment, the arranging of assistance to Western 
Australian business interests in London and extensive services of a personal nature to citizens of the 
State who are visiting the United Kingdom. 
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THE JUDICATURE 
Commonwealth Courts 
Under the provisions of section 71 of the Commonwealth Constitution the judicial power of the 
Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme Court called the High Court of Australia and in such 
other courts as the Parliament creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. : 


The High Court of Australia—This Court, which is the principal Commonwealth Court, has both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. - Consisting of the Chief Justice and such other Justices as are ap- 
pointed (at present, six), the Court sits in the State capital cities as occasion requires. It is the ultimate 
Court of Appeal in Australian jurisdiction except where leave is given for an appeal to the Privy Council 
in London. The Chief Justice and Justices of the High Court are appointed, as need arises, by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council. 


The Commonwealth Industrial Court was constituted in 1956, under an amendment to the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, to carry out judicial and award enforcement functions empowered 
by the Act. It comprises a Chief Judge and not more than two other Judges, 


The Federal Court of Bankruptcy—The business of this Court is conducted in certain instances by the 
Judge of the Federal Court of Bankruptcy and in others by a Judge of the Supreme Court of the par- 
ticular State concerned. Under the latter procedure, the sitting of the State Supreme Court Judge is 
designated a sitting of the Federal Bankruptcy Court for that Bankruptcy Divisfon (e.g., Western Aus- 
tralia). 

State Courts of Western Australia . 

The Full Court—This Court consists of at least two judges of the Supreme Court ; three, if sitting 
in appellate criminal jurisdiction. It is essentially a Court of Appeal. The Supreme Court judiciary 
comprises the Chief Justice of the State and four puisne judges, one of whom is at present also the President 
of the State Arbitration Court. Persons who have been admitted to the Supreme Court Bar and have 
practised as defined in the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1893-1955 for a period of not less than 8 years are 
eligible for appointment to the judiciary. Appointments are made by the Governor in Council, 


The Supreme Court—Lither the Chief Justice or any one of the puisne judges (sitting, usually, in 
association with a jury) conducts a hearing of the Supreme Court. Trial by jury is obligatory in con- 
nection with criminal charges but is optional in certain civil actions. 


The Court of Arbitration—The Court comprises three members appointed by the Governor in Council ; 
one on the recommendation of the industrial unions of employers or Employers’ Federation, one on the 
recommendation of the industrial unions of employees and the third member who is @ person qualified 
for appointment as a judge of the Supreme Court. - The last-mentioned member is the President of the 
Arbitration Court and the present occupant of the position is the fourth puisne Judge. A brief reference 
is made to the powers and functions of the Court on page 134 in Chapter V, ‘“‘ Social Condition.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Two main Acts provide for the conduct of local government in Western Australia—the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1906-1956 and the Road Districts Act, 1919-1956. On 30th Juna, 1956, there were 21 
municipalities constituted under the first Act and 126 road districts established under the latter. ‘The 
operation of both Acts is supervised by the Local Government Department. Under the provisions 
of the Municipal Corporations Act any. municipality which has a population of at least 20,000 and an 
annual revenue of not less than £20,000 can be constituted a city. The three cities of Western Austra- 
lia—Perth, Fremantle and Subiaco—are all situated in the metropolitan area. 


Electoral Provisions 

With certain exclusions, similar to those applying to State elections, every owner or occupier of 
rateable land which lies within the area of the local authority concerned is eligible for election as mayor 
or councillor of a municipality or as a board member for a road district. The chairman of a road board 
is chosen annually by the board from its own membership, whereas a mayor is elected for a two-years’ 
term by direct vote of the ratepayers. Municipal councillors and members of road boards are elected 
for three-year terms and one-third of them retire each year in rotation. 


4. 
i 
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There is plural voting in both the municipalities and the road districts, the number of votes allotted 
being dependent upon the rateable value of property owned or occupied by the elector. In the muni- 
cipalities a maximum of four votes is exercisable by any ratepayer in his own right when electing the 
mayor or auditors. Not more than two votes can be claimed by him in any one ward when electing the 
councillors. Four is the maximum number of votes whieh can be exereised in a road board election, 
irrespective of the number of wards in whieh property is held. 


‘The ward system of representation is widely used. In the case of the munieipalities there is ® provision 
that, where the total municipal population exceeds 5,000, three councillors shall be elected to represent 
each ward. Subject to this special rule the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act concerning 
the composition of municipal councils are as follow :— 


In addition’ to the mayor there shall be: 


for a population not exceeding 1,000 .... mee uw. 6 couneillors ; 


for a population between 1,000 and 5,000 he: ... 9 councillors ; and 
for a population above 5,000 __.... ate nee ... 12 councillors; or more as the 


ward representation pro- 
vision requires. 


Road District boards may consist of not less than 5 and not more than 13 members. Road district 
wards may, in appropriate circumstances, be represented by varied numbers of members. 


Audit Arrangements 5 

Two auditors are elected by the ratepayers for each municipality and one of these officials retires 
each year in rotation. Only persons who are members of a recognised accountancy institute or are deemed 
by the Minister for Local Government to be suitable for office may be elected as auditors. They are 
eligible for re-election. The accounts of road districts are audited by officers of the Local Government 
Department; half of the cost involved is borne by the State Government and the other half by the 
road districts, on a zonal basis. 


Functions of Local Authorities 

Municipal councils and Road District boards have similar functions, such as the development and 
maintenance of roads, assisted by the Main Roads Department ; the provision of parks and gardens ; 
the maintenance of sanitation services and—in some cases—the operation of electric lighting planta: In 
addition, a small number provide public transport services, The country municipal councils and road 
boards assist in administering the Traffic Act and the Vermin Act. Local governing bodies are also 
entrusted with the administration of appropriate provisions of the Health Act and regulations. 


As well as the foregoing functions, powers contained in the main Acts enable local authorities to 
provide or supervise various public services such as water supplies, jetties and bathing houses, hospitals 
and nursing systems, quarries, bush fire brigades, town planning schemes, etc., and to enforce regula- 
tions in respect to buildings and hoardings, dogs and cattle, noxious weeds and other matters. In short, 
local government bodies, consisting of elected representatives, provide a wide range of services necessary 
for the welfare of their own communities. 
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CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS 


PART |.-POPULATION 


‘The State of Western Australia, although comprising almost one-third of the total area of the con- 
tinent, contains little more than seven per cent. of the population. 


In 1829, the year of establishment of the Colony, there were 1,003 persons in the Seas River Settle- 
ment. Progress in the early years was slow, and in 1849 the population was still less than 5,000. . Trans- 
portation of convicts, begun in the following year, resulted in some acceleration, but it was not until 
the discovery of gold in the Kimberley in 1885 and the rich finds at Coolgardie in 1892 and at Kalgoorlie 
in 1893, that any marked increase took place. This development was so rapid that, in the last decade 
of the century, the population was almost quadrupled—from 48,500 at the end of 1890 to 180,000 in 
1900. 


Indeed, the history of the growth of the population of Western Australia and of its distribution 
is broadly the story of the discovery of gold, the development of the goldfields and their decline, with 
the accompanying transition to agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and a gradually expanding manu- 
facturing industry. — es 


For this reason the following observations on population changes have been based upon a division 
of the State into (a) Metropolitan Area, (b) Agricultural Area, (c) Goldfields Area, (d) North-West, and 
(e) the Kimberley. . 


The Metropolitan Area (191 square miles) is the centre of the State’s manufacturing activity, its 
industrial establishments employing 74 per cent. of the State’s total of 50,000 factory workers, and 
having a net value of factory production of £46 million compared with £70 million for the whole State. 


The Agricultural Area (116,000 square miles) produces the whole of the State’s cereal and temperate 
frnit crops (including table and wine grapes). Cattle- and sheep-raising are other important activities, 
almost all of the State’s dairy cattle, more than one-fifth of the beef cattle and about three-quarters 
of the sheep being located there. Timber and coal are major items of production. There is a well- 
established fishing industry, and whaling has been resumed in recent years. The factories of the area, 
which include saw mills, wineries, woollen mills, flour mills, superphosphate works, fruit processing 
establishments, fish canneries, meat works, butter, cheese and milk processing factories, and oil-refining, 
cement-making and steel-rolling enterprises, provide employment for 11,700 persons, about 23 per cent. 
of the people employed in the factories of the State. 


The Goldfields Area (596,000 square miles) though primarily utilized for gold and other mining, 
contributes also to pastoral output, the area containing about one-ninth of the sheep and one-sixteenth 
of the beef cattle of the State. 


The North-West (125,000 square miles) and the Kimberley (139,000 square miles) are principally 
pastoral, production of minerals (including gold) being an important subsidiary activity, while oil drilling 
is currently being carried out in the Exmouth Gulf and adjacent areas and in the Fitzroy River Basin. 
The North-West has one-eighth of the State’s sheep and some beef cattle, with tropical agriculture at 
Carnarvon, asbestos mining at Wittenoom Gorge, and a whaling station at Carnarvon, while the Kimber- 
ley has two-thirds of the beef cattle, other pursuits in the area being pearl-shell fishing at Broome, iron 
mining at Cockatoo Igland (Yampi) and meat freezing at Wyndham and Broome. 


The following table and the diagram on page 75 show the population in each of these areas at the 
1901 census and later enumerations, together with the proportion which each bears to the State total. 
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POPULATION IN FIVE MAIN AREAS OF PRODUCTION 
CENSUSES, 1901-1954 


1901. 1911. 1921, 1938. 1947. 1954. 

sais “000 | 94 of | '000 | % of | "000 | % or | “000 | 94 of | “000 | 9 or | "000 | of 

per- er- per- . | pers : T- er- 
ean total. PA ie total. P aa otal oe total Pas total. aa totai. 
Metropolitan ... | 65-6 | 36:6 | 106-8 | 37-9 | 154-9} 46-6 | 207-4 | 47-2 | 272-5 | 54-2| 848-7] 54-5 
Agricultural . | 61-9 | 28-2 | 100-2 | 35-5 | 198-7| 38-7 | 180-0 | 41-2 | 176-3 | 35-0,| 289-9 | 37-5 
Goldfields “) 59-3 | 32-2] 638-1] 22-3! 98-5) 11-5] 41-1] 9-4] 44-0] °8-8'| 38-8| “6-1 
North-west 2) 21) 21{ 80) 4-1! 3-2] 2-0] 42{ 1-0] 3-9] 0-8! “66| 1-0 
Kimberly. | 11| 0-6| 20] o7| 22] o7) 21] 08] 28] 0-6! 8-5] 0-6 
Migratory (a) <. | 42] 231 7-0] 25/ 6-2) 1-6] 3-2] 0-7! 8:0] 0-6] 23] O-8 
Whole State .... | 184-1 | 100-0 | 282-1 | 100-0 | 882-7 | 100-0 | 438-9 | 100-0 | 602-5 | 100-0 | 630-8 | 100-0 


(a) Persons on board ships, long-distance trains and aircraft. 


It will be seen that in 1901 the Goldfields were almost as important numerically as the Metropolitan 
Area, each having about one-third of the total population, while the Agricultural Area had rather more 
than one-quarter. By 1911 the Agricultural population had almost doubled and represented about 
one-third at the date of the census, while the Goldfields, despite an increase of almost 4,000 persons, 
had declined to less than one-quarter. 


In the succeeding ten years the Agricultural population continued to increase, while that of the 
Goldfields had fallen to below 39,000 in 1921. By 1928 the Goldfields figure had decreased to 30,000 
but rose thereafter to 41,000 at the 1933 census, representing about one-tenth of the State total, while 
the Agricultural Area, with a population of more than 180,000, accounted for over two-fifths. Under 
the stimulus of rising gold prices, mining activity was intensified to such a degree that at the outbreak 
of war 60,000 persons were on the Goldfields. War time restrictions and post-war difficulties reduced 
this population to 44,000 at the 1947 census. The Agricultural Area, too, showed a decline—to 176,000 
in 1947, The Metropolitan Area, on the other hand, with a population of more than 272,000, had gained 
65,000 in the intercensal period. The 1954 census disclosed a sharp fall (12 per cent.) in the Goldfields 
population, and a marked rise (36 per cent.) in the Agricultural. Area, The Metropolitan population 
had increased by 28 per cent. since the previous census, and represented more than 54 per cent. of the 
State total. This proportion, although showing a rise at each succeeding census from about 36 per cent. 
in 1901, had increased at a much slower rate than in earlier intercensal periods. 


SOURCES OF INCREASE 


The following table shows the population of the State at each census from 1901 to 1954, and the 
intercensal gains by natural increase and by migration, The annual rates of total increase for each 
period are also shown. 


INTERCENSAL INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1901-1954 


Increase. 
F Population | Popuiation | — 
Intercensal Period. at Beginning.| at End. | py Natural By ‘Annual 
Increase, Migration. Totai. Rate 
(a) (d) % 

1st April, 1901—3rd April, 1911 184,124 282,114 44,246 "88,744 97,990 4°36 
4th April, 1911—4th April, 1921 282,114 332,732 61,851 — 1,233* 50,618 1°66 
5th April, 1921—30th June, 1933 332,732 438,852 60,127 45,993 106,120 2-28 
1st July, 1988—30th June, 1947 438,852 502,480 72,819 — 9,191* 63,628 0-97 
1st July, 1947—30th June, 1954 502,480 639,771 65,5676 71,715 137,291 3°51 
1st April, 1901—30th Sune, 1954 | 184,124 639,771 294,619 161,028 455,647 2°37 


(a) Excess of births over deaths. 
(b) Excess of arrivais over departures, 
* Minus sign denotes decrease. 
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Natural Increase—The population made considerable gains by natural increase during each inter- 
censal period, particularly between the censuses of 1901 and 1911, when the total increase was 53-2 per 
cent., 24°0 per cent. being from this source, Western Australia’s rate of natural increase per thousand 
of mean population was greater than the Australian rate during each period, notably between 1901 and 
1911, between 1933 and 1947, and again between 1947 and 1954. 


This rate was well maintained in each of the years between the censuses of 1947 and 1954, being 
greater than that for any other State except Tasmania and substantially higher than the Commonwealth 
average. The rates for Western Australia were 16-99 in 1952, 17-37 in 1953 and 16-50 in 1954, com- 
pared with 13-90, 13-84 and 13-40 for the whole of Australia. 


The absolute gain by natural increase during the period from the Ist July, 1947 to the 30th June, 
1954 was over 65,000, an average annual addition of 9,400. The average annual increases from this 
source in the earlier periods were 4,400 in 1901-1911 ; 5,200 in 1911-1921 ; 4,900 in 1921-1933; and 
5,200 in 1988-1947. , 


Migration—The migration experience of the years 1933-1947 shows a startling reversal from that 
of the earlier periods, this being the first occasion on which a census disclosed a significant net loss. This 
deficiency of 9,000 contrasted with a gain of 46,000 in the years 1921-1933 and of 54,000 in the period 
1901-1911. 


The effect of migration between the censuses of 1911 and 1921 was negligible, the accretion between 
these dates being due entirely to the natural increase of the population. 


Since the census of 1947, Western Australia has made very large gains by migration. The total 
increase from this source between July, 1947 and June, 1954 was 71,715, an average of more than 10,200 
per year, compared with an average annual loss of about 650 between the censuses of 1933 and 1947, 
The recorded movement of population during this seven-year period is shown in detail in the table below. 


ARRIVALS, DEPARTURES AND NET MIGRATION, 1947-1954 


Arrivals, Departures. Excess of Arrivals over 
Departures. 
Period. 
Tnter- Over- Tnter- Over- Tnter- Over- 
state, seas, a state. seas. Total. state. seas. Total. 
Six months ended 81st. 
December, 1947 __.... 24,345 6,530 80,875 26,491 - 1,632 28,123 | —2,146 4,898 2,752 
Year ended 31st Decem- 
ber— 
1948 wilt wie 52,178 11,005 63,183 53,825 4,155 57,980 | —1,647 6,850 5,203 
1949 oes Bae 52,806 19,2381 72,127 63,134 6,229 58,363 — 238 14,002 13,764 
1950 vies oo 56,230 27,042 83,272 58.070 5,516 63,586 | —1,840 21,526 19,686 
1951 sate Bass 66,040 13,214 79,254 65,578 6,251 70,829 462 7,968 8,425 
1952 sate age 64,966 17,697 82,663 63,389 6,597 | 69,986 1,577 11,100 12,677 
1953 67,792 14,271 82,063 66,628 7,177 73,805 1,164 7,094 8,258 
Six months ended 30th 
June, 1954 ..., 34,180 7,918 42,043 34,751 4,484 39,185 | — 621 3,479 2,858 
1st July, 1947, sae aa 
June, 1954 418,577 | 116,908 | 635,480 | 421,866 39,991 | 461,857 | —3,289 76,912 73,623 
Intercensal Adjustment | —1,908 
Net Migration—1st July, 1947 to 30th June, 1954... — an ei 71,715 


In each of these years Western Australia’s rate of net migration was considerably higher than that 
for the rest of the Commonwealth, and in 1950, and again in 1952 and 1953, was more than twice as great. 
The rates, together with the absolute gains, for Western Australia, the other Eales and Territories, 
and for Australia as a whole, are set out in the following table. 
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MIGRATION—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
1948-1954 


Migration (Excess of Arrivals over Departures). 


Other States and =| 
Year, Western Australia. Territories, : Australia. 


Number. Rate (a). Number. Rate (a). Number. Rate (a). 


1948... sees sabe wes iSiee 5,203 10-11 49,912 6-94 65,115 7:16 
1949... dese ee nade cert 13,764 25-84 136,237 18-47 150,001 18-97 
1950... Gat i _ con 19,686 35-29 132,819 17°43 162,505 18-65 
1951... mea fete ane oes 8,425 14-52 103,008 13-14 111,433 13°23 
1952... vee ote wus ase 12,677 21-11 81,355 10-12 94,032 10-89 
1953... we ase eat bees * 8,258 13-30 34,639, 4-23 42,897 4°86 


1954... seo aes is ics 7,228 11°29 60,979 7:30 68,207 7-59 


(a) Excess of arrivals over departures per 1,000 of mean population. 


Total Increase—The buoyant rate of natural increase, combined with these large migration gains, 
has resulted in high rates of total increase. Between the censuses, Western Australia’s population in- 
crease of 27-3 per cent. (3-51 per cent. por annum) was greater than that of any other State and con- 
siderably higher than that of the Commonwealth as a whole, which showed a gain of 18-6 per cent., or 
2-46 per cent. per annum. 


Of Australia’s increase in population of 1,407,172 between the censuses of 1947 and 1954, Western 
Australia accounted for 137,291, or 9-8 per cent., although the State’s population is only 7-1 per cent. 
of the Australian total, ‘ 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The State’s natural increase between the censuses of 1947 and 1954 was 65,500, of which the Metro- 
politan Area contributed 29,000 and the rest of the State 36,500. 

In addition to a high rate of natural increase, the rest of the State gained over 25,000 persons by 
migration, making a total increase of almost 62,000, compared with an actual loss of population in the 
previous intercensal period. 

The growing urbanization noted in other States is apparent in Western Australia. The Metro- 
politan Area added to its natural increase of 29,000 a net gain by migration of 47,000. The municipalities 
and larger towns of the Agricultural Area showed substantial increases, the greatest gains being those 
of the ports of Bunbury, Albany and Geraldton and the coal-mining town of Collie. The population 
of the Metropolitan Area at the census of the 30th June, 1954, was 348,647, or 54-5 per cent. of the State 
total, compared with 272,528 (54-2 per cent.) seven years earlier. 

Outside the Metropolitan Area, the largest towns are Kalgoorlie and Boulder (gold-mining), Bun- 
bury, Geraldton and Albany (seaports), Collie (coal-mining) and Northam (agricultural centre). These 
towns are included in the list below, which shows the names and the population of all towns which had 
more than 1,000 inhabitants at the census. 


TOWNS OUTSIDE THE METROPOLITAN AREA WITH A POPULATION OF 1,000 OR MORE 
CENSUS—230th JUNE, 1954 


Town. Population, Town. Population. , 

Kalgoorlic-Boulder— Menjimup .... wise ee 2,223 
Kalgoorlie (M)_.... eons Bridgetown <oas oe 1,777 
Boulder (M) $,279 York (M) .... seg? laits.® "13220 
Kalgoorlie Suburbs 8 (a)6, 596 Harvey ities Lee dee 1,625 
Total . 22,887 Mandurah .... he «1,628 
Bunbury (M) wah; .. 9,869 Gosnells___.... ae «1,618 
Collie . ee --. 8 667 Wagin (M) Ms we 1,626 
Geraldton n (3) tee soit 8,309 Armadale .... ints wv = 1,406 
Albany (M) . ee .- —, 8,265 Carnarvon (M)_ ... ie 1,453 
Northam (a Se de 5,726 Kwinana New Town .... 1,299 
Narrogin (M oe we. —- 8,768 Pemberton a wy 1,257 
Katanning... Seu ome 2,864 Mount Barker Base aed 1,242 
Norseman... ile dete 2,539 Kellerberrin ses ode 1,146 
Busselton cake tase a 2,449 Broome _..... wad Ce. 1,095 
Merredin wee, 2,842 Safety Bay Seat er 1,070 
Kalamunda- stoossberry Hill 2 282 Rockingham Saas a: 1.022 


(M) indicates Municipality. 
(a) The urban portion of Kalgoorlie Road District. 
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Density—Western Australia is the most sparsely populated of the Australian States, having only 
0-66 persons per square mile, compared with 27-90 in Victoria, the most densely populated State, and 
3:02 persons per square mile in Australia as a whole. At the 1954 census, the Metropolitan Area had 
1,825 persons per square mile and the Kimberley only one person to every 40 square miles, 

The total population at the 30th June, 1954, and its density in each of five main areas of production 
in the State is shown in the table below. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN FIVE MAIN AREAS OF PRODUCTION 
CENSUS—30th JUNE, 1954 


Population, “A 

: Tea in Persons per 

Area. square miles, | square mile, 
Males, Females. Persons. ; 

Metropolitan .... ist sit wees aed? Hide 171,832 170,815 848,647 "191 1,825 

Agricultural .... aes vine vase aise ite 128,756 111,161 239,017 115,336 2°08 
Goldfields... aay hats eat Sas aie 21,250 17,672 38,822 596,850 0:07 
North-West .... es vik aes sass reve 4,312 2,263 6,575 125,483 0-05 
Kimberley __.... ous nite ive id ies 2,803 1,240 3,543 139,060. 0:03 
Total .... Ae vite ate wnat sigs $28,453 309,051 637,504 | 975,920 0°65 
Migratory wee 1,908 362 2,267 “i ; 
Whole State .... oat “eee pe tees _ 830,358 809,413 639,771 975,920 0-66 


Of the 38,822 persons in the Goldfields Area, 32,062 were living in or near the towns of Kalgoorlie- 
Boulder (22,837), Norseman (2,623), Coolgardie (1,137), Bullfinch (1,079), Gwalia-Leonora (959), Big 
Bell (854), Southern Cross (764), Meekatharra (694), Mount Magnet (648) and Cue (467). Less than 
7,000 persons, therefore, were resident in the remainder of the area, representing a density of one person 
to every 88 square miles. The low rainfall of this region renders much of it virtually uninhabitable, 
and desert or near-desert conditions prevail over an extensive area in the north and east. Almost no 
part of the Goldfields Area has an annual rainfall greater than 10 a: and a considerable proportion 
has much less, 


For adininistrative and other purposes, the portion of the State lying north of the 26th parallel 
of latitude frequently has special significance. This area, which embraces the Kimberley, almost all 
of the North-West, and a large part of the Goldfields Area, is 529,486 square miles in extent. It is there- 
fore somewhat greater than half the entire State (975,920 square miles), but had a population at the 
1954 census of only 10,700 persons. Of these, more than half were to be found in or near the ports of 


‘the north and north-west coasts, and less than 5,000 on the sheep and cattle stations and at the mines 


of the vast hinterland—a density of one person to every 113 square miles. 


oan ABORIGINALS 


Attempts have been made,:'from time to time, to obtain a reliable indication of the numbers of 
aboriginals living in the various States. Generally, these enquiries were confined to those in contact 
with the white population. At the census of 1921, however, a special effort was made to estimate the 
number of natives living under tribal conditions. The nomadic habits of the natives and their remote- 
ness from settled areas made this work extremely difficult. The final estimates gave a total for Australia. 
of 60,300 full-bloods, of whom 25,587, or 42-4 per cent., were in Western Australia. The latest official 
estimate made by the Department of Native Welfare—at the 30th June, 1956—places the native popula- 
tion of the State at 21,300, comprising 8.400 full-bloods and 6,900 caste people living within the confines 
of civilization, and some 6,000 tribal ratives beyond such influence. (The term “caste people ” is in- 
tended to include all those of mixed aboriginal and other blood of whatever degree.) Of the 8,400 full- 
bloods accounted for by the Department, one-half were in the Kimberley and almost all of the remainder 
in the North-West and Goldfields Area. About one-half of the caste people were recorded in the Agri- 
cultural Area. ; 
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Comparison of these figures with earlier estimates suggests that the full-blood population is declining, 
while the number of caste people is increasing. 


Throughout this chapter, full- blood aboriginals have been oxcluded from all population and vital 
statistics in accordance with pustralipride practice. 


CENSUSES 


The first ayatematio census of the Colony was taken on the 10th October, 1848. Since then, there 
have been 11 enumerations, the latest at the 30th June, 1954, 


The population disclosed at each census, its relation to the Australian total, and the masculinity 


‘are shown in the next table. 


POPULATION AT EACH CENSUS DATE—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA— 


1848-1954 
"Western Australia. Australia. Western Australia, 
Date of Census. Proportion 
x 0! ra 
Males. Femates. Persons, Persons, ‘Australia, - Masculinity. 
per cent. 
1848—-10th October Sey ais 2,818 1,804 4,622 826,445 1-42 156-2 
1854—-30th September _.... athe 7,779 3,964 11,743 671,436 1°75 196-2 
1859—31st December a eel 9,622 5,315 14,837 1,097,306 1-35 179°2 
1870—31st March .... ight ees 16,876 9,410 24,785 1,606,057 1-54 163-4 
1881—-3rd April .... ass Bis 17,062 12,646 29,708 2,250,104 1-32 134-9 
1891—6th April... oe tei 29,807 19,075 49,782 3,177,823 1:57 149-2 
1901—81st March .... Ste dee 112,875 71,249 184,124 3,778,801 4:88 158-4 
1911—8rd April ad vie Bide 161,565 120,549 282,114 4,455,005 6-83 134-0 
1921-——4th April 177,278 155,454 332,732 5,435,734 6:12 114-0 
1933—30th June 233,937 204,915 438,852 6,629,839 6-62 “114-2 
1947—30th June 258,076 244,404 502,480 7,579,358 6-63 105-6 
1054-—30th June .... Wise iecas 330, 358 309,413 639,771 8,986.530 7-12 106°8 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. 


The census of 1881 was the first taken simultaneously in all States. Tor the dates shown in the 
years 1848, 1854 and 1870, the Australian population totals have been estimated from other sources. 
However, it is thought that the figures showing the proportion which Western Australian population 
bears to the Australian total are not seriously affected on that account. 


Masculinity—The sharp rise in masculinity between the census of 1848 and the three succeeding 
enumerations was doubtless a result of the transportation of convicts which began in 1850 and continued 
until 1868, The high levels disclosed by the censuses of 1891 and 1901 may be attributed to the influx 
of a predominantly male population following the gold discoveries of 1885 and later years. 


The masculinity of Western Australian population continues to be high and, indeed, shows a slight 
increase since the 1947 census. At the 30th June, 1964, it stood at 106-8 and was higher than in any 
other State and significant!v higher than the Commonwealth figure of 102-4. 


Age Composition—The following table shows a division of the population into the proportion of 
those aged under 15 years, from 15 to 64 years, and 65 years and over. (Age data for the censuses of 
1848 ‘and 1854 are not presented in sufficient detail to permit of such a”dissection.) These divisions have 
been chosen as representing the juvenile population, those of working age, and those beyond working age. 
The proportion of minors in the population is also shown. 
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PROPORTION OF POPULATION IN CERTAIN AGE-GROUPS—CENSUSES, 1859-1954 


Year of Census. Under 15 years. eae oe Lhe and Under 21 years, = ibm ane 
. Males. 
per cent. - per cent. per cent, per cent, per cent. 
1859 . 25-3 74-7 31°2 68-8 
1870 . 30:0 70-0 37-0 63-0 
—_ 
1881 . 33-7 63-0 3-3 44-3 55-7 
1891 . 29-0 67°3 3°7 88-5 61-5 
1901 . 23-8 74-2 2-0 31-8 68-2 
1911 . 27°65 70°1 2-4 36°6 63°4 
1921 . 30-7 65:8 3°5 40-9 59-1 
1933. 26-2 67°8 6:0 36°7 63°3 
1947. 26-7 65:4 79 85:9 64-1 
1954 30-1 63°2 6°7 38:3 61-7 
Females. ~ 
per cent. per cent. per cent. “ per cent. per cent. 
nee | 
1859 . 46:0 54-0 57-7 42°83 
1870 . 48°3 51:7. 59°3 40-7 
_——oas|_ 
1881 . 44°8 53°7 f 1:5 59-3 40°7 
1891 . 42-0 56-1 1:9 54°7 45-3 
1901 87-1 61+4 1:5 47-1 52-9 
; 1911 36-0 61:7 2-3 46°8 58-2 
: 1921 34-1 62°9 | 3-0 45:4 54-6 
| 1983 . 28-8 65:9 5-8 40-3 59-7 
1947 . 27-3 64°4 8-3 87-0 63-0 
1954 . 30-8 61-1 8-1 39-+2 ; 60:8 
Persons, 
per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent. 
uu _,-—~Y 
1859 . 32-7 67-3 40°7 59-3 
1870 . 36-9 63°+1 45:4 54+6 
——____A__________, 
1881 38°+4 59-1 2°5 50-7 49-3 
1891 . 84-2 62-8 3-0 45-0 55-0 
1901 . 28-9 69°3 1:8 37°7 62:3 
1911 81-1 66-5 2-4 40-9 59-1 
1921 . 82-3 64°5 8°2 43:0 57-0 
1933. 27-4 66-9 5-7 38-4 61-6 
1947. 27-0 64-9 8-1 86-5 63°5 
1954 30-4 62:2 74 38-8 61-2 


Noteworthy features of the table are the decrease between 1921 and 1947 in the proportion of juveniles 
in the population, due mainly to the fall in the birth-rate during the late 1920’s and the 1930's, and the 
substantial measure of recovery shown by the 1954 figure, resulting from the improvement in the birth- 
rate and the introduction of large numbers of migrant children. The decline—to 62-2 per cent.—in 
the proportion of those of working age is another important feature, 


The next table shows the numbers of males, females and persons in five-year age groups and in 
some other significant groupings as disclosed by the census of the 30th June, 1954. The proportion 
of the numbers in each group to the total population is also shown. 
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AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION—CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1954 


i 
t 
Bs 


Age Last Birthday. Number, es Proportion of Total. 
| (years) Males. Females, Persons. “Males. Females. Persons. 
-| per cent, per cent. per cent. 
ie 0-4 .... tise tee aim ae 38,002 36,886 74,978 11°53 11-92 11°72 
~ 5-9 .... Stee ie iad as 34,369 32.710 67,079 10°40 10-57 10:49 
: “10-14 aig seed ao sue 26,965 25,728 52,693 8-16 8-32 8-24 
15-19 23,048 22,203 45,251 6:98 7-18 7:07 
20-24 sa Be 22,857 20,745 43,602 6-92 6°70 6-82 
25-29 tise Seay dere sis 26,482 23,047 49,479 8:00 7-45 7°73 
30-34 ee mn oo aha 25,484 23,036 48,520 7:72 7:45 7:58 
85-39 pn tee aes aie 21,606 21,084 42,690 - 6-54 6-82 6°67 
40-44 = as ate tine 23,267 21,189 44,406 7°04 6-83 6°94 
45-49 iva de oon oo 22,176 18,460 40,636 6°71 5-97 6°35 
50-64 va = Pee ie 19,684 16,963 35,647 5-96 5:16 5+57 
| 55-59 aus ae ait ie 18,092 12,142 25,234 3°96 3-92 3°94 
eat 60-64 Site ote so ices 11,024 11,243 22,267 3°34 3-63 3°48 
ts 65-69 Aged wie sae vase "8,580 8,922 17,502 2°60 2-88 2°74 
{ 70-74 fea wes eee wes 6,290 7,050 18,340 1:90 2-28 2-09 
mt 75-79 at ‘ae sues hide 4,158 4,862 9,010 1°26 1-57 1:41 
ca 80-84 ies les “i aves 2,206 2,853 5,059 0-67 0-92 0°79 
| 85-89 Be FM ee 824 1,034 1,858 0:25 0-33 0-29 
; 90-94 soe ead ads _ 188 276 464 0:06 0-09 0:07 
95-99 toes at ote ete 15 36 51 a 0-00 0-01 0°01 
100 and over ies be vs 1 . 4 5 0-00 0-00 . 0°00 
Total is ec weet 330,358 ‘309,413 639,771 100-00 100-00 100-00 
0-4 .... 38,092 36,886 74,978 11:53) 11-92 11-72 
a 5-15 66,286 63,195 129,481 20-06 20:42 20°24 
i 16-20 wee cats see ae 22,227 21,312 43,539 6-73 6-89 6-80 
Under 21... weve EP ied, 126,605 121,393 247,998 38-32 39-23 38-76 
21-44 pa eo watt dive 115,515 105,185 220,700 34-97 34-00 34°50 
45-64 oes sass acu tate 65,976 57,808 123,784 19-97 18-68 19°35 
65 and over vie wate vee 22,262 25,027 47,289 6-74 8-09 7-39 
Total wees sabe toes 330,358 309,413 639,771 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Birthplace—In the following table, the population at the census is classified according to birthplace. 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE POPULATION—CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1954 
Number. Proportion of Total. 
Birthplace. 
. Males. Females. Persons. Males, Females. Persons. 
. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Australia... cies cat iy 244,106 245,598 480,699 73°89 |. 79°37 76°54 
Great Britaln rose cise en 43,010 35,406 78,416 13-02 11-44 12-26 
Italy .... Sede vase ea wes 11,735 5,560 17,295 3°55 1:80 2°70 
Netherlands sats wate see 4,866 8,624 8,490 1-47 1:17 1°33 
Treland (a) .... sou dees Bee 2,904 2,404 : 5,898 0-91 0:78 0°84 
‘Germany... cuts vise ote 2,698 2,663 5,861 0-82 0:86 0+84 
Poland on one ete Seat 3,112 2,018 5,130 0:94 0-65 0:80 
Yugoslavia .... See wane er 2,959 1,616 4,575 0-90 0-52 0-72 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon .... hci 1,956 1,785 3,741 0-59 0°58 0°58 
Greece ais pee anit ed 1,981 1,232 3,213 , 0-60 0-40 0-50 
New Zealand ois tke ‘ie 1,091 986 2,077 0-33 0:32 0°32 
Latvia see ‘dive sae Tee 835 669 1,504 0-25 0-22 0-24 
Ukraine eet sss a adh 688 444 1,132, 0-21 0-14 0:18 
Total - Sie is Bis 322,031 304,000" 626,031 97-48 98-25 97°85 
Other Countries (0) $ée5 sea 8,327 5,413 13,740 2°62 1-75 2-15 
Grand Total sane ida 330,358 300,413 639,771 100-00 100-00 100+00 
Summary— geil 

Australia and New Zealand... 245,197 246,579 491,776 74-2 79°7 76-9 

Europe ae dest eats 79,327 58,341 137,668 24:0 18-9 21°5 

Asia 4,062 3,153 7,215 1:2 1:0 1-1 

Africa 823 717 1,540 0-3 0-2 0-3 

America... ‘ 840 525 1,365 0-3 0-2 0-2 

: Other (b) ee 109 98 207 0-0 0-0 0-0 

| Grand Total Fes be 330,358 309,413 639,771 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(a) Including Northern Ircland. 
(4) Including persons born at sea, 
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It will be seen that 76-5 per cent. of Western Australia’s population at the 30th June, 1954, were 
born in Australia. The United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland together accounted for 13-1 per 
cent., and other countries in Europe for 8-4 per cent., leaving only 2-0 per cent. who gave as their birth- 
place countries outside Australia or Europe. 


The table has been compiled on the basis of total population, of whom 2,267 were migratory. Of 
this migratory (largely non-resident) population, 1,016 were born in Australia and 30 in New Zealand, 
867 in Europe, 328 in Asia, 11 in America and 12 in Africa, 


The non-migratory population born outside Australia numbered 148,821. About 56 per cent. of 
these (83,350) were born in the United Kingdom or the Republic of Ireland, and almost 36 per cent, 
(53,451) in other European countries, of which Italy (17,087), the Netherlands (8,397), Germany (5,341) 
and Poland (5,124) were the largest contributors. Numbers and percentages born outside Europe were :— 
Asia, 6,887 (4:6 per cent.), New Zealand, 2,047 (1-4 per cent.), America, 1,354 (0-9 per cent.) and Africa, 
1,528 (1-0 per cent.). 


Nationality—Of the resident population, 594,201, or 93-2 per cent., were of British or Irish nation- 
ality, the remainder, 43,303, being principally of Italian (12,293), Dutch (8,636), Polish (5,241), Yugoslav 
(2,630) or German (2,563) nationality. 


Religion—At the 1954 census, as in the enumerations of 1947 and 1933, it was stated on the schedule 
that there was no legal obligation to reply to the question on religion. The proportion of non-reply 
in the total population was 9-87 per cent., 63,143 persons refraining from answering the question. Non- 
reply occurred more: frequently among the males than among the females, 10-62 per cent. of males 
abstaining compared with 9-06 per cent. of females. 


The following table shows the numbers of adherents of the principal religions and sects, as disclosed 
by the census, together with their proportional relationship to the total number of replies. 


RELIGION OF THE POPULATION—CENSUS, 30TH. JUNE, 1954 


Proportion 
Religion. Males. Females, Persons. of total 
5 Teplies. 
Christian— per cent. 
Baptist ih sds ius was SPR Mere an tise 3,475 _ 8,761 7,236 1-26 
Brethren __.... aie ds are esi Bhs ots 331 403 734 0-13 
Catholic, Roman (a) fad Hyg ah Sane tc Sex 48,301 39,710 88,011 15-26 
Catholic (a) mee ah vets ose Seve ‘ies 8 27,343 28,135 65,478 0-62 
Church of Christ .... geek eh hss iea6 eae 3.20 3,590 4,211 j 7,801 | 1°35 
Church of England ah) eth nes! Sine ede’ ces 136,802 131,333 268,135 46 +50 
Congregational __.... as ue ae oes — a 3,332 3,512 6,844 1-19 
Greek Orthodox .... oe ae eee ie as ass 4,183 3,080 7,218 1-25 
Lutheran... — see 2,046 1,825 3,871 0-67 
Methodist. .... 33,697 34,792 68,489 11-88 
Presbyterian poe saa 19,281 18,378 37,659 6°53 
Protestant, undefined... wee bide vite sie eae 3,209 | - 2,957 6,166 1:07 
Salvation Army feet day Sed os 1,774 1,958 8,732 0-65 
Seventh Day ‘Kavent ist ee iad 1,205 1,637 2,932 0-51 
Other Christian (including “Christian, undefined) ees ras 2,600 2,892 5,492 0-95 
Total, Christian be asks ies ats Bees wes 291,259 278,534 569,793 98-81 
Non-Christian— 
Hebrew dei ae if dees fee eu 1,811 1,244 + 2,555 0:44 
Other Non-Christian hee kins ies aban mie, “have 297 77 374 0:07 
Total, Non-Christlan iat ee idea we Ns 1,608 1,321 2,929 0:51 
Indefinite cesses cane teat teeta 941” 805 1,746 0-30 
No Religion .... sai eee fark case sins ews eee 1,451 709 2,160 0:38 
Total Replies esse ashe wee case beat ane 295,250 281,369 576,628 100-00 
‘No Reply Sasa ate ade) siees _ Seite dees 35,099 28,044 63,143 
Total Population __.... seat aete iiaes wins wees 330,358 309,413 639,771 © 


(a) So described on individual census schedules. 
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Conjugal Condition—The following table shows the soning! condition of the population at the 
30th June, 1954, in certain broad age groups. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION IN CONJUNCTION WITH AGE—CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1954 


Conjugal Condition. 


Age Last Birthday (Years). 


15-44, | 


(a) Excludes persons permanently separated (legally or otherwise). 


0-14. 45-59, | 60-64. | 65.andover.|| AN Ages. 
Males, 

Never Married 99,426 60,088 7,264 1,348 2,786 170,912 
Married (a) .. ‘ts 78,753 43,419 8,215 13,650 °144,037 
Married but Permanently Séparat 1,795 1,483 336 706 4,320 
Widowed 407 1,432 870 4,746 7,455 
Divorced —..... 1,177 1,222 224 307 2,930 
Not Stated .... 474 132 31 67 704 
Total Site vee 99,426 142,604 54,952 11,024 22,262 380,858 

Females. 
Never Married 95,324 35,814 4,000 971 1,975 138,084 
Married (a) .. ie 90,349 35,275 6,626 8,826 141,076 
Married but Permanently Separated 2,319 1,336 832 480 4,467 
Widowed 1,382 4,883 3,117 13,492 22,874 
Divorced oe 1,277 1,029 179 205 2,690 
Not Stated .... 113 42 18 49 222 
7 Total 95,824 181,254 46,565 11,248 25,027 809,413 

Persons. 
Never Married 194,750 95,902 11,264 2,319 4,761 308,906 
Married (a) . atte 169,102 78,694 14,841 22,476 285,113 
Marrled but Permanently Separated 4,114 2,819 668 1,186 8,787 
Widowed 1,789 6,315 3,987 18,238 80,329 
Divorced _.... 2,454 2,251 403 512 5,620 
Not Stated sae’ 587 174 49 116 926 
Total 194,750 278,948 101,517 22,267 47,289 839,771 


The proportions which the numbers of each conjugal condition bear to the population aged 15 years 


and over are set out below. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF POPULATION AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER, 
POPULATION IN CERTAIN AGE GROUPS AS PROPORTION OF TOTAL AGED 15 YEARS 
AND OVER—CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1954 


Age Last Birthday (Years). 


Soniieal- Condition: 15-44, 45-59. 60-64, | 65 and over. || 15 and over. 
Males. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent, 

Never Married ones 26-02 8-15 0-58 1-21 80-06 
Married (a) ee 84-10 18-80 3-56 5-01 62-37 
Married but Permanently ‘Separated eek 0-78 0-64 0-14 0-31 1:87 
Widowed. = 0-18 0-62 0-38 2-05 3-23 
Divoreed .... 0-51 0-53 0:10 0-13 1-27 
Not Stated 0-20 0-06 0-01 0-03 0:30 
Total .... save 61-79 23-80 4-77 9-64 100-00 

Females. 
per cent. per cent. per cent, per cent. per cent. 
Never Married 16-738 1:87 0-45 0-92 19-97 
Married (a) tee 42-20 16:48 3:10 4°12 65:90 
Married but Permanently ‘Separated wise 1-08 0-62 0-16 0:23 2-00 
Widowed .... 0-65 2-28 1-45 6-30. 10-68 
Divorced... aie 0-60 0-48 0-08 0-10 1-26 
Not Stated 0-05 0-02 0-01 0-02 0-10 
Total .... oats 61-31 21°75 5-25 11:69 100-00 
: Persons, 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 

Never Married 21-55 2-53 0-52 1:07 25-67 
Married (a) dete 38-01 17°68 3°33 5-05 64:07 
Married. but Permanently ‘Separated ae 0-92 0-63 0°15 0:27 1-97 
Widowed ... 0-40 1-42 0-90 4-10 6-82 
Divoreed .... ss 0-55 0-51 0-09 0-11 1:26 
Not Stated: 0-13 0-04 0-01 0-08 0-21 
Total .... “s wits ae - 61-56 22-81- 5-00 10°63 100-00 


(ay ‘Bxcludes persons permanently separated (legally or otherwise). 
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A noteworthy feature of the tables is the much greater number of males than females in the “ never 
married” group. Among the males, over 71,000, or about 31 per cent., of those aged 15 years and up- 
wards had never been married. Of the female population at these ages, about 43,000, or less than one- 
fifth, were classified in this way. This excess of males over females occurred among the“ never married ” 
population in each of the age groups shown. 

It is interesting to note that widows exceeded widowers throughout the tables. In total, there were 
over three times as many widowed females as males, the proportions of the respective populations aged 
15. years and over being 10-68 and 3-23 per cent. 

Of the female population aged 15 years and over, about 90,000, or 42-2 per cent., were married 
women of child-bearing age. 


PART 2.-BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES 


Registration System—For the administration of the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Act, 1894-1948, the State is divided into 27 Registry Districts, each having a District Registrar. Returns 
and duplicates of all registrations, together with the original supporting documents, are sent monthly 
from the district offices to the Registrar-General at Perth, where a Central Registry Office has been 
maintained since 1841. 

Births are required to be registered within sixty days of the event, and must be notified by tho 
father, the mother or the occupier of the premises where the birth took place. Special provisions and 
penalties apply to notification and registration after the expiration of the sixty-day period. 

A still-birth must be registered both as a birth and a death. (A still-born child is defined as one of 
seven months’ gestation or over, not born alive.) . 

Deaths are required to be registered within fourteen days. Notification must be given by the person 
who disposes of the body or by the occupier of the premises where the death occurred. As in the case 
of births, special provisions and penalties exist for the late registration of a death. 

Marriages may be celebrated by' duly authorized ministers of religion (registered for this purpose 
by the Registrar-General) or by District Registrars. Ministers are required to lodge a marriage certi- 
ficate with the District Registrar for registration within fourteen days of the celebration of a marriage, 
and to furnish to the Registrar-General a monthly return of all marriages celebrated. A penalty fee 
is provided for registrations after fourteen days from the date of marriage. 

Statistics of births, deaths and marriages are prepared from the registration documents. These vital 
statistics are compiled according to date of registration and not date of occurrence, and according to 
place of usual residence and not place of occurrence. 


BIRTHS 


Statistics of births in each of the last five years for the Metropolitan Area, the remainder of the 
State, and for Western Australia as a whole are shown in the table below. 


BIRTHS—METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE, 1950-1954 


‘ * Ux-Nuptial Multiple Still- 
Pith: Births.* | Births.* Births, 
Year. 
Males. | Females. Persons. Persons, Persons. Persons, 
Metropolitan Area, 

3,668 8,416 7,083 233, 160 121 

3,654 3,359 7,013 266 164 144 

3,855 3,754 7,609 265 155 125 

3,906 3,827 7,733 | | 304 157 135 

4,029 3,781 7,810 302 181 129 

Remainder of State. 

3,625 3,520 7,145 288 167 119 

4,030 3,761 7,781 346 205 153 

3,971 3,833 7,804 369 163 159 

4,150 3,979 8,129 403 190 133 

4,107 4,011 8,118 410 171 141 

Whole State 

1950 7,293 6,935 14,228 521 327 240 
1951 7,684 7,110 14,794 612 369 297 
1952 7,826 7,587 16,413 634 318 284 
1953 8,056 7,806 15,862 707 347 268 
1054 8,136 7,792 15.928 712 352 270 


* Excluding still-births. 
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Birth Rates—The crude birth rate in any period may be defined as the number of live births oecurring 
during the period for every thousand of the mean population. 

The average annual rates for each five-year period from 1901 to 1950 and for the period 1951 to 
1954, and the rates for single years from 1944 to 1954 for Western Australia and Australia as a whole, 
are shown in the following table. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA, 1901-1954 


Average Annual Rate. Annual Rate. 
Period. Year. 
: Western Western 

Australia. Aeon ; Australia: : Australe, 
1901-1905 we mead] 30-56 26°35 1044 ..., sass ake is 22°58 20°98 
1906-1910 29°53 26°67 1945 .... cine Fees nase 21-89 21:73 
1911-19156 28-62 7°78 1946 .... whee Aas “as 24:67 28-62 
1916-1920... ee toss 24-49 25°35 1947 .... sis Ae as 25-60 24-07 
1921-1925... Ate sits 22°85 23°86 1948 .... aes ase et: 25°13 23-09 
1926-1930... ey ie 21°54 20°98 1949 .... eee ens ie 25:37 22°92 
1931-1936... oes eas 18-36 16-94 1950 .... res sees wea 25-60 23°31 
1936-1940... ae eas 19-16 17°52 1961 .... aes os dads " 26+49 22:96 
1941-1945... tes oo 21-72 20°28 1962 .... sise aes tke 25°66 23°35 
1946-1960... iis aise 25°24 23:39 1953 .... eas sees ivi 25-54 22°94 
1951-1964... sees seen 25°39 22:93 1054 .... seas eee ods 24°88 22-50 


It will be seen that throughout the period Western Australia’s crude birth rate has been higher 
than that of the Commonwealth, with the i of the later years of World War I and the years 
immediately following. 

In Western Australia, the rate showed a marked and almost continuous decline from the beginning 
of the century to the depression of thirty years later when the unprecedently low rate of 17-64 was 
recorded in 1984. Since then the improvement has been well maintained, the rate reaching the high 
average annual levels of 25-24 for the post-war quinquennium and 25-39 during the last four years, 
The rate for the year 1952 was 25-66 and for 1954, 24-88 per thousand of mean population, 

Gross and Net Reproduction Rates—As a measure of fertility, the crude birth rate has the advantage 
of simplicity in caloulation. The data necessary for its computation are usually readily available from 
published statistics, and it is therefore useful in. comparing the fertility of the populations of States and 
countries for which no additional data’ are available. However, it is of limited use, since it does not 
take into account the important factors of age- and sex-composition of the population. Gross and net 
reproduction rates, which do have regard for these factors, are therefore generally to be preferred to 
the crude birth rate as measures of fertility. 

The gross reproduction rate is based primarily upon the number of female births occur ring to women 
of specified ages per thousand women of those particular ages. It thus takes cognizance of the con- 
siderable variations in fertility experienced by women at the successive stages of their child-bearing life. 
‘The sum of these varying fertility rates is known as the gross reproduction rate, and is a measure of the 
number of female children who would be born on the average to every woman assuming that she lives 
tbrough the whole of the child-bearing period and that the basic fertility rates remain unaltered through- 
out. 

The gross reproduction rate assumes that all females survive to the end of their child-bearing capacity. 
Amore accurate measure, which takes into account tbe effect of mortality among women during this period 
is the net reproduction rate. This rate represents the average number of female children who would 
be born to women during their lifetime if they were subject in each succeeding year of life to the fertility 
and mortality rates on which the calculation is based. The net reproduction rate is-a measure of the 
number of women who, in the next: generation, will replace the women of reproductive age in the current 
generation. It provides a useful indication of likely future population trends. A rate remaining sta- 
tionary at unity indicates an ultimately static population. If a rate greater than unity is maintained, 
an ultimate increase of population will result, while a pontinning rate less than unity will lead to an 
ultimate decline. 

The gross reproduction rates for Western Australia and the Commonwealth in 1954 were 1-772 and 
1-558, and the corresponding net rates 1-683 and 1-478, respectively. 

DEATHS 

Statistics of deaths in each of the last five years for the Metropolitan Area, the remainder of the State, 
and for Western Australia as a whole appear in the next table. Infant deaths (those which occur in 
the first year of life) are also shown. 
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DEATHS—METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE, 1950-1954 


Deaths.* Infant Deaths.t 


Year. = 
Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons, 
Metropolitan Area. 
1950 1,689 1,327 3,016 103 T7 180 
1951 1,777 1,410 3,187 116 69 185 
1952 1,711 1,346 3,057 96 83 179 
1953 ue 1,736 1,306 3,042 103 V7 180 
1954 1,849 1,398 3,247 98 55 153 
Remainder of State. ; 
1950 .... ate west dese cine 1,333 709 2,042 114 92, 206 
1951 .... ‘us ats ts we 1,309 792 2,101 123 117 240 
1952 1,366 786 2,152 115 90 205 
1953 1,272 758 2,030 115 83 198 
1954 1,354 763 2,117 127 79 206 
Whole State 

1950 8,022 2,036 5,058 217 169 386 
1951 8,086 2,202 5,288 239 186 425 
1952 8,077 2,132 5,209 211 178 384 
1953 8,008 2,064 5,072 218 160 378 
1954 8,203 2,161 5,364 225 134 359 


* Including Infant Deaths. 
t Deaths occurring in the first year of life. 


Death Rates—The crude death rate is perhaps the most common measure of mortality, and is de- 
rived by relating the deaths occurring in a period to the mean population for that period. It is usually 
expressed as number of deaths per thousand of mean population. 

The rates for Western Australia and for the Commonwealth in the period 1901 to 1954 are compared 
in the following table. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA, 1901-1954 


Average Annual Rate. : Annual Rate, 
Period. Year. 

Pikes Australia, pekelati Australia, 
1901-1905 12-49 11-75 1944 (a) 9-30 9-52 
1906-1910 11:01 10°74 1945 (a) 9°67 9:50 
1911-1915 9-86 10-73 1946 (a) 9-65 10:00 
1916-1920 9-93 10-78 1947 (a) 9-39 9-69 
1921-1925 9-17 9-52 1948 9-10 9-97 
1926-1930 8-91 9-26 1949 8-99 9-62 
1981-1985 8-83 9-00 1950 9-07 9-56 
1936-1940 (a) 9-22 9-63 1951 9-11 9°71 
1941-1945 (a) 9-86 9:96 1952 8-67 9-45 
1946-1950 (a) 9-23 9-74 1953 8:17 9-09 
1951-1954 8-57 9-33 1954 8:38 9-10 


(a) Excludes deaths of members of defence forces from September, 1939 to June, 1947, 


Western Australia’s crude death rate for the year 1902 was 13-79 per thousand of the mean popula- 
tion. By 1931, it had fallen to 8-51. The decrease had been fairly consistent throughout the period, 
apart from a rise in 1919 and 1920 due mainly to the influenza epidemic of those years. After 1931, 
the rate increased until it reached 10- 65 in 1942, since when there has been a gradual but fairly well 
sustained decline. 

In the early years of the century, the Western Australian rate was higher than that for Australia 
as a whole, but fell below the. Australian average in 1909. Since that time, the rate for Western Australia 
has, with few exceptions, remained lower than that for the Commonwealth. 

Infant Mortality Rates—The infant mortality rate expresses the relationship between deaths of in- 
fants and the live births occurring in a period, and is stated in terms of number of deaths under one year 
of age per thousand live births. 
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The rates for Western Australia and for the Commonwealth in the period 1901-1954 are shown 
in the table below. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA, 1901-1954 


Average Annual Rate. Annual Rate. 
Period. | Year. Ser 
. : 7m : 
verter. Australia, Australia. Australia, 
' 

1901-1905... = ns 124-79 96°91 32°57 31°34 
1906-1910... tis asd 89-80 77-61 29-52 29°38 
1911-1915... tit 38 72-48 70°32 81:06 29-01 
1916-1920 ___.... eas ‘Soe 61°73 64:67 | 30°92 28-52 
1921-1925... Gtiy a eek 59-14 57°88 25°60 27°77 
1926-1980, .... ak whe 49°27 |. 51:99 26-42 25°31 
1931-1935 —.... aise ais 40-81 41-27 27-13 24-48 
1936-1940... weve silty 39-70 38-81 28-73 25-24 
1941-1045... un 33°30 34°97 24-91 23-79 
1946-1950 28°15 26-98 23°83 23°30 
1951-1954 24°04 23-68 22°54 | 22°47 


In the first decade of the century, the average annual rate (106-07) in Western Australia was con- 
siderably above the Commonwealth average of 86-83, and was the highest among the several States. 
Since then both the Western Australian and the Australian rates have shown a substantial decrease, 
Despite the improvement in the Western Australian rate, the experience of the last ten years reveals 
a less favourable situation than for the Commonwealth as a whole. Western Australia’s average annual 
rate for the period was 26-82 compared with the Australian rate of 25-77 and was greater than that 
for any other State, except New South Wales (27-49). 

Causes of Infant Deaths—The causes of death in the first year of life, in certain broad groups, during 
the period 1901-1954 are set out in the following table. Changes in description and in method of classi- 
fication make such a comparison soinewhat difficult, but it is thought that the figures give a reasonably 
reliable indication of trends within the various groups. 


INFANT DEATHS (a), 1901-1954 


Cause of Death. 
Diseases of Congenita Diseases of Infective and All Other Total. 
Early aoe Malformation. | Digestive System. | Parasitic Diseases Causes. 
Year. i 
No. Rate, No. Rate. No. Rate. No. Rate. No, Rate. No, Rate. 
(c) (c) (c) (c) (cy (c) 
1901 249 43-55 6 1:05 277 48:44 61 8°92 154 26°93 737 | 128-89 
1911 222 27-43 19 2°35 213 26°34 30 3°71 183 16°44 617 76°26 
1921 195 24-98 28 3°59 197 25+23 (d) (d) 191 (d)|24+ 46 (d); 611 78°26 
1931 179 20-94 37 4°33 40 4:68 25 2°92 74 8-66 355 41°63 
1941 180 17-79 43 4°25 54 5°34 9 0-89 71 7-02 357 36°28 
1950 227 15-95 54 3-80 31 2°18 16 1:12 58 4:08 386 27°13 
1951 264 17-85 61 4:12 25 1-69 9 0:61 66 4:46 425 28°73 
1952 234 16°18 69 4:48 13 0-84 4 0-25 64 4-15 384 24°91 
1953 227 14°31 49 3-09 12 0-76 16 1:01 74 4-67 378 23-83 
1954 220 13°81 60 8°77 19 1:19 12 0°75 48 3°01 359 22°54 
: | 


(a) Excluding still-births. 

(b) Including premature births. 

ey "aofeetive ‘and: Parasitic Di ” included in ‘All Other Causes.” 
e aD arasitic Diseases ~ Included in ler Causes. 

The greatest ‘decrease has taken place in the group “ Diseases of the Digestive System.” The prin- 
cipal cause of death in this group is diarrhoea and enteritis, which in 1901 accounted for 223 of the 737 
deaths under one year of age. This represented a mortality rate from this cause alone of 39-00 per 
thousand live births. The corresponding rate for 1954, when there were 16 infant deaths from diarrhoea 
and enteritis, was 1-00. 

Still-births—The infant mortality rate discussed above is that most commonly used, and takes no 
account of still-births. It is informative, however, to examine these two factors in relation, as in the 
next table. The importance of still-births is evident from the fact that, in the period 1945-1954, the 
average annual number of still-births registered was 271, compared with an average of 371 deaths in 
the first year of life. , 
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STILL-BIRTHS AND INFANT DEATHS, 1945-1954 


Still-births, Deaths under One Year of Age. 
Year. Fz 
Males. Females. Persons. Apeatinity Males. Females, Persons. a 
(a). F 
117 107 224 109°3 191 124 315 154:0 
156 137 293 113°9 208 168 376 123-8 
151 153 304 98-7 213 185 398 115-1 
161 116 266 131:°3 185 146 331 126-7 
163 116 268 133°0 209 148 367 141-2 
121 119 240 101-7 217 169 386 128-4 
177 120 297 147-5 230 186 425 128°5 
156 128 284 121-9 211 173 384 122-0 
146 122 268 119°7 218 160 378 136-3 
145 125 270 116-0 225 134 359 167:9 


{a) Number of males to each hundred females. 

The relationship between still-births and infant deaths during the same period is further examined 
in the following tables, which show the numbers of still-births and of infant deaths at various ages. The 
rates shown represent the number of still-births, or of infant deaths, per thousand of total births (i.e., 
including still-births). ‘ 


STILL-BIRTHS AND INFANT DEATHS—NUMBERS AND RATES, 1945-1954 


Infant Deaths. 
Still-births 
Year. Still-births. , and 
Under Under Under Infant Deaths. 
One Week. One Month. One Year, 
Number. 
1945 224 196 218 315 539 
1946 293 213 256 376 669 
1947 304 228 257 898 702 
1948 266 220 247 331 597 
1949 268 2380 260 857 625 
1950 240 234 261 386 626 
1951 297 245 297 425 722 
1952 284 244 278 384 668 
1953 ' 268 216 261 378 646 
1054 270 280 256 859 629 
Rate.* 

1945 20-56 17-99 20-01 28-91 49-47 
1946 23-63 17°18 20-65 30°33 53:96 
1947 23-07 16-92 19-50 30-20 53-27 
1948 20°16 16-67 18°72 26-08 45-24 
1949 10-45 16-69 18-87 25:91 45°36 
1950 16°69 16:17 18-04 26-68 43-27 
1951 19-68 16:23 19-68 28-16 47°84 
1952 18-09 16-54 17°71 24-46 42°56 
1953 oe 16-62 13-39 * 16-18 23°43 40°05 
1954 16°67 14-20 15-80 22°16 38-83 


* Rate per thousand of total births (t.¢., including still-births). 

Of the failures to complete the first year of life, due either to still-birth or to death during the first 
year, 42-3 per cent. on the average, were attributable to still-birth. 

Standardized Death Rates—The crude death-rate, as noted earlier, expresses simply the number 
of deaths occurring in a population during any period as a proportion of the mean population for that 
period. Although this rate is useful as a measure of the absolute level of mortality, its value is neces- 
sarily restricted when comparing the mortality in different communities in the same period, or in one 
community at different times. 

The effect on the crude death-rate of the presence in a community of a high proportion of young 
people or of aged people, or of a high or low masculinity, will be readily appreciated. To devise an 
adequate measure of comparative mortality, it is therefore necessary to select a ‘‘ standard ” population 
to which the varying mortality experiences may be referred. A standard population compiled by the 
International Statistical Institute, based upon the age and sex distribution of the population of 19 Kuro- 
pean countries at their censuses nearest to the year 1900, has been used as the basis of the standardized 
death rates for Western Australia and Australia quoted below. The rate is computed by applying to 
each sex and age-group in the standard population, the death-rates actually recorded in the corresponding 
groups of the State and Australian populations. The arithmetic average of these results represents 
what would have been the death-rate in the standard population if it had been exposed to the same risks 
of mortality. - 
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The standardized death-rates for Western Australia and Australia in each of the census years since 
1921 are shown below. 


STANDARDIZED DEATH RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA, 1921-1954. 


Year. Western Australia, Australia. 
1921 weet om eis 11-88 10-58 
1983 8-74 8-62 
1947 7+28 734 
1954 6°71 6:90 


the varying health conditions and needs of different countries, In order to make possible valid inter- 
national comparisons, it is necessary that each country present its statistics of causes of death in a uni- 
form manner. The first Classification of Causes of Death to be adopted internationally was that compiled 
by Dr. J. Bertillon at the request of the International Statistical Institute meeting in Vienna in 1891. 
Subsequently this Classification was periodically revised by the Institute in collaboration with the League 
of Nations Health Organization. The current revision, the sixth to be made, was carried out by a Com- 
mittee of the World Health Organization. An abbreviated table of causes of death, showing the more 
important features of Western Australian experience, appears on page 93. 

While this table presents a useful general view of the data, caution should be used in making year 
by year comparisons of the figures for individual causes, on account of changes in classification and 
diagnosis over the years. 

Expectation of Life—Life Tables based upon the mortality experience of the Western Australian 
population have been prepared from time to time, but no such investigation has been undertaken in 
recent years. 

The Australian Life Tables, prepared under the direction of the Commonwealth Statistician after 
each national census, form a comprehensive series covering the experience of six separate periods, 1881- 
90, .1891-1900, 1901-10, 1920-22, 1932-34 and 1946-48. 

The expectation of life of males and females at various ages as disclosed by these investigations 
is shown in the following table. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE—AUSTRALIA, 1881-90 TO 1946-48, 


Age Males. — Females. 

last 

birth- : : 

day | | 1ss1-90.| 1891- |1901-10.| 1920-22,| 1932-34.| 1946-48.|| 1881-90. 1891~ | 1901-10,| 1920-22,| 1932-34.| 1946-48. 


(years) 1900. 1900 


Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. Years. | Years, | Years. | Years, | Years. Years. 
47-20 51-08 | 55-20 59°15 63-48 | 66-07 50°84 54-76 58:84 | 63-31 67-14 70-63 


It will be seen that there has been a substantial and consistent increase in the expectation of life 
of both the Australian male and the Australian female. Thus, while males, according to the experience 
of the period 1881-1890, had at birth an average expectancy of 47-20 years of life, the latest investigation 
shows that the expectancy is now 66:07 years. The anticipated life-span of females at birth has in- 
creased from 50-84 years to 70-63 years in the same period. This greater expectation of life of females 
than of males applies, with very few exceptions, at each age and in each period covered by the table. 
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That the improvement noted above has been even more marked in the case of Western Australia 
is disclosed in a paper—‘ Life Tables for the Australian States —presented to tle Actuarial Society 
of Australasia in 1951 by Messrs. 8. J. R. Chatten, F.LA., and P. C. Wickens, M.A., LL.M., F.L.A. The 
authors comment that, for the period 1901-10, Western Australians, both males and females, had the 
lowest. expectancy at birth in the Commonwealth. Their investigation of the data for the 1946-48 
period indicates that variations in the mortality experience among the States are now much less marked 
than they were 50 years ago. In fact the differences between States, while undoubtedly significant in 
actuarial application, are so small that generally mortality experience (except possibly at the younger 
ages) may now be regarded as uniform throughout Australia, 


MARRIAGES 


The number of marriages celebrated in Western Australia in each of the last five years is shown in 
the following table. Marriages by ministers of religion are distinguished from those celebrated by 


District Registrars, and the numbers of minors marrying are also shown. 


MARRIAGES—-METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE, 1950-1954 


Marriages Celebrated by : Proportion Number of Minors Married. 
Celebrated 
Year. Marriages. | by Registrars 
Ministers. Registrars, (per cent.), Males, | Tenmales. | Persons. 


Metropolitan Area. 


1960 2,635 620 3,155 19-7 192 892 1,084 
1951 2,543 5765 3,118 18+4 193 877 1,070 
1952 2,549 602 3,151 19-1 215 863 1,078 
1953 2,352 546 2,898 18-8 211 918 1,129 
1954 2,552 554 3,106 17-8 221 1,035 1,256 
’ Remainder of State, 
1950 .... aes sabe 1,830 449 2,279 19-7 146 769 915 
1961 ..., oes sine 1,831 441 2,272 19-4 175 772 947 
1952 .... oats nate 1,823 415 * 2,238 18-5 178 816 994 
1968 .... wae jas, 1,742 392 2,134 18+4 147 773 920 
1964 .... Seay dea 1,708 390 2,098 18:6 158 801 959 
Whole State. 
4,365 1,069 5,434 19:7 338 1,661 1,999 
4,874 1,016 5,390 18°8 368 1,649 2,017 
4,372 1,017 5,389 18°9 303 1,679 2,072 
4,004 988 5,082 18+6 358 1,691 2,049 
4,260 044 5,204 18-1 379 1,886 2,215 


The statistics of minors marrying shown above during the five-year period reveal that 32-20 per 
cent. of brides were minors, compared with only 6-94 per cent. of bridegrooms. 

Marriage Rates—The average annual marriage-rates per thousand of mean population for Western 
Australia and for the Commonwealth in each quinquennium from 1901 to 1950, and in the period 1951- 
1954, appear in the table below. Rates for each of the years 1944 to 1954 are also shown. 


MARRIAGE RATES*—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA, 1901-1954 


Average Annual Rate, . Annual Rate. 
Period. Year. 
‘Western Western 1 
Australia. Australia, ‘Australia. Australia. 
i 

1901-1906 .... 9-26 7:10 1944 9-36 9-33 
10906-1910 .... 8-06 7°89 1945 7°77 8-50 
1911-1915 .... 8-26 8-86 1946 10-49 10-65 
1916-1920 .... 6-80 7°82 1947 10°50 10-09 
1921-1925 7:27 8-04 1948 10-08 9-72 
1926-1980 7-80 7-52 1949 9-30 9-23 
1931-1935 7°68 7°16 1950 9-74 9-24 
1936-1940 .... 9-40 9-35 1951 9-29 9-18 
1941-1946 .... 0-74 9-94 “| 1952 8-97 8-59 
1946-1950 .... 10-01 9-77 1953 8-10 8°01 
1951-1954 .... 8°61 8-41 1954 8-13 7°92 


* Number of marriages celebrated per thousand of mean population. 
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CHAPTER V—SOCIAL CONDITION 


PART |—EDUCATION 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The first schools in Western Australia were under the direction of local Boards, the salaries of certain 
of the schoolmasters being met by the Colonial Government. In 1846 a set of regulations for the conduct 
of the Board schools was gazetted. Under the regulations fees could be charged, but provision was 
made for an adjustment in accordance with the parents’ ability to pay. There was thus a measure of 
assistance in education but attendance was not compulsory. : 

The first Elementary Education Act was passed in 1871 and established a Central Board of Education 
which was empowered “to exercise a general supervision over all schools receiving Government aid 
in secular instruction only, and a more special direction over purely government schools.” It was also 
the duty of the Central Board to apportion and distribute funds set apart for educational purposes by the 
Legislature and to fix a scale of fees for the attendance of children in Government schools as established 
by the Act. Compulsory attendance was introduced for all children in the age group, six to thirteen 
years, who resided within three miles of a school. The Act also provided for non-government elementary 
schools to receive grants-in-aid from the Government; these were designated “ assisted’ schools. 
District Boards were established to inspect and supervise both government and “‘assisted ” denominational 
and other schools in their areas and to keep the Central Board duly informed. , 

The Elementary Education Act Amendment Act, 1893 abolished the Central Board of Education 
and set up the Department of Education, controlled by the Minister for Education. The District Boards 
were continued but they now acted as Boards of Advice. In 1895 grants-in-aid to “ assisted ” schools 
were discontinued under the provisions of the Assisted Schools Abolition Act. These measures were the 
forerunners of the Public Education Act, 1899. By this Act the payment of fees was abolished for child- 
reu of the ages to which the terms of compulsory attendance applied. Legislation which is at present 
operative (the Education Act, 1928-1955) is very largely a development from the Act of 1899, but there 
have been many amendments to keep the law abreast of modern educational requirements. A state- 
endowed University was opened in 1913 and its activities are described later in this chapter. 


School Attendance 

Attendance is compulsory for all children aged six years and upward to their fourteenth birthday 
residing within reasonable access of a government or approved private school. However, children aged 
from six to eight years may (subject to the availability of transport) be exempted if they live more 
than two miles from a school. Correspondence classes are provided for children unable to attend school. 
The Education Act was amended in 1943 to extend the school-leaving age to 15 years but the legislation 
has not been proclaimed, maiuly because of the shortage of staff and accommodation. 

In primary schools the subjects taught are English, arithmetic, history, geography, citizenship and 
an appropriate selection of the special subjects which ave set out on page 97, At the post-primary 
level, mathematics, languages, science subjects, home science, woodwork, metalwork and technical 
drawing are introduced. Although education in the government schools is. predominantly secular, 
periods are set aside durmg which representatives of the various religious bodies attend and impart 
religious instruction. In addition, instruction in scripture stories is given by the teacher. 

The general curriculum varies slightly between urban and rural areas but is sufficiently consistent 
to ensure a uniform standard of education throughout the State. Adjustments made in the curricula 
of rural schools are designed to ensure an adequate grasp of agricultural problems. One aspect of this 
is the teaching of elementary agricultural science. 

The Education Department’s policy of consolidating country schools is tending to concentrate 
teaching in the larger towns of the country districts. Pupils are transported to and from the schools 
by motor bus at government expense. By this means it has been possible to close a number of small rural 
schools and to use teaching staif more effectively in the better-equipped ‘‘ consolidated” schools. As 
a result of the consolidation policy the number of primary schools fell from 800 at the end of 1940 to 466 
on 3lst December, 1955. : 

‘In the following table are shown the numbers of children receiving education at the various grades 
(in both private and government schools) at the middle of the 1955 school year. 
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Number of pupils receiving instruction in: 
Grade of Dducation. 
Private Government 1 
schools. schools. Total. 
Kindergarten baat Bas liste one ae bend sath dass 3,515 usa 3,515 
Primary .... baa sas a ovse Sid fies sive Ae 19,318 78,554 97,872 
Secondary— : 
Years I to III (a) ate _ aeae ted ats are 6,168 15,325 21,493 
Years ITV and V (5) = an iat ote cine cet 1,173 1,004 2,177 
Total art hits we ata _ ei ose 30,174 94,883 125,057 
(a) Children preparing for the Junior Certificate examination or doing work of a comparable standard. (o) Children 


preparing for the Leaving Certificate examination or doing comparable work. 


Kindergartens 

Kindergarten facilities are available in the closer-settled districts, notably the metropolitan area. 
\ The ages of attendance range from about three to six years. A training college for kindergarten teachers 
i is maintained by the Kindergarten Union of Western Australia and many scliools are staffed and cun- 
trolled by this organisation. In view of its services to the mothers and infants of the community the 
Union is subsidized by the State Government. Several of the denominational schools also maintain 
kindergartens, while there are many smaller establishments providing kindergarten facilities for a weekly 
fee. 


Government Primary and Secondary Schools 


Primary Schools numbered 466 at the end of 1955 and included 26 of the Junior High School type ; 
reference to which is made at the end of the subsection “‘ Secondary Schools.” Pupils on the rolls at 
that time totalled 78,562 and the staff comprised 2,382 teachers, of whom 466 were head teachers. Of 
the total of all categories of scholars, 889 were enrolled with the Education Department’s Correspondence 
School. This service extends to all children living remote from an established school; secondary 
students in smaller country schools ; sick children who are temporarily prevented from attending schools 
and adults in the country areas who wish to further their education in specific subjects. 


The Education Department has a travelling teacher service in operation through the sparsely-settled 
areas of the State beyond Geraldton, northward to the West Kimberley district and inland as far as the 
Wiluna district. Three teachers, following individual itineraries, go from homestead to homestead 
by motor van, supplementing the correspondence tuition of the children by personal advice to them 
and to their supervisors. A strip film projector is carried, together with a film library and a collection 
of children’s books. ‘The aim of the Department is to provide three visits annually to every homestead, 
with each visit of up to three days’ duration. 


Special classes have been established for Rubella-affected, Spastic, Post-poliomyelitis and Slow- 
learning children. 


Secondary Schools comprise two types—the three-year and the five-year High Schools. Details 
of their operations are shown in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOLS (a), 1955 


Schools at ond of Year. Teachers. Scholars on Roll at end of | Average | Average 

Weekly | Daily 
Enrol- | Attend- 

a Type. No. Males, | remas. Total. | Males. Females Total. mn" “O) . 

4 ; | 

Tive Year Course .... hs ee 10 262 118 380 3,543 2,648 6,191 6,587 6,237 

Three Year Course vase oes 11 135 142 277 2,756 8,413 $169 6,750 6,359 
Total... ete Aca 21 397 260 657 6,299 6,061 | 12,360 | 13,337 | 12,596 


(a) Excluding Junior High Schools. (6) Ineluding some 700 primary scholars attending High Schools. 
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It should be noted that there are many secondary scholars who are attending Junior High Schools 
and Primary and Correspondence Schools. In consequence they are not included in the preceding 
table; the number of such scholars at the end of 1955 was 3,208. Further reference is made to this 
feature in the following paragraphs. 


In general, a pass out of Standard VI is required for entry into the secondary schools, so that most 
children enter in the year of their 13th birthday. The three-year High Schools give tuition to the Junior 
Certificate level, while the five-year schools prepare students for both the Junior and the Leaving Certi- 
ficate examinations. Pupils of the three-year High Schools who are successful in the Junior Certificate 
examination may then go to the five-year Schools to further their studies. 


Combined Primary and Secondary schools.—At some couutry centres where numbers are not sufficient 
for a full High School, secondary pupils are taught in the Primary School. At the end of 1955, 26 of these 
schools had the status of Junior High Schools ; i.e, Primary Schools in which special provision for 
post-primary pupils is also made. Of the 2,382 teachers previously referred to under the heading 
“ Primary Schools,” 244 were then teaching “ Primary ” subjects in the Junior High Schools and 143 
others were teaching subjects of ‘“‘ Secondary School” grade. 


The total of all secondary enrolments in High Schools, Junior High Schools and Primary and Corres- 
pondence Schools rose from 9,792 in July, 1945 to 16,329 in July, 1955. 


Private Schools 


Education is given by private schools at all levels. Their curricula are substantially the same as 
those used in government schools. The majority of private schools are conducted by religious bodies. 
Details of the operations of the recognised private schools during the year 1955 are given in the following 
table. The relatively large enrolment of pupils at Roman Catholic schools is due to the preponderance 
of primary school attendances in this denomination, : 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS, 1955 


Scholars on Roll Jast School Day. 
Teachers 
: Boys. Girls. Aver- | Aver- 
a joys irls. = age 
Denomination. eH weekly | daily 
3 6 4 6 Grand | Enrol- | At 
m. Under| years in Under] years | _ 14 Total. | ment. | tend- 
M./ F. 6 and | Yeats | Total.| 6 and | Years | Total. ance. 
years. | under and years. | under | 2nd 
| 14, | over. 14, | over. 
Roman Catholic .... |156 [131 [530 451 | 8,758 | 1,626 | 10,835) 486 | 9,410 | 1,581 | 11,477 | 22,312 | 22,072 | 20,829 
Church of England 8 | 38 | 70 37 368 392 797 48 685, 633 | 1,366 | 2,163 | 2,158 | 1,890 
Presbyterlan eae 2 | 24 | 28 15 220 315 550 32 247 241 520 | 1,070 | 1,071 1,028 
Methodist .... aks 3} 19 | 27 20 187 268 475 14 221 226 461 936 934 905 
Seventh Day Ad- zy 
ventist .... sies 5 |} 11 6 3 96 47 146) 1 107 60 168 314 319 304 
Undenominational 88 | 16 /159 | 1,530 169 229 | 1,928) 1,534 21 wads 1,555 | 3,483 | 3,459 | 2,830 
Total, 1955... 1262 |239 /820 | 2,056 | 9,798 | 2,877 | 14,731| 2,115 |10,694 | 2,744 | 15,547 | 30,278 | 30,013 | 27,786 
Total, 1954 .... [252 |221 |780 | 2,058 | 9,325 | 2,582 | 13,965] 2,179 | 9,976 | 2,512 | 14,667 | 28,632 | 28,021 | 26,299 


Special subjects taught at primary and secondary levels 


These comprise physical education, handicrafts, general science, music and art. Physical education 
is a specialized division of the curriculum—consisting basically of hygiene and physical training and 
supplemented by organized sports. Handicrafts in the primary schools consist of needlework for girls 
and such crafts as leatherwork, bookbinding, papiermache work and cane work for boys. In the secondary 
schools, girls are taught home science and the boys learn woodwork, metalwork and technical drawing 
wherever the students are sufficiently numerous. , 
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Teaching of general science aims at a better understanding of the child’s physical environment, 
Nature study is emphasized in the Primary Schools and tuition in this subject is adapted to the conditions 
of the particular neighbourhood—e.g., town or countryside. Choral singing is the branch of musical 
expression which receives the most attention. Art classes are concerned mainly with free-hand drawing 
and design. Special sciences, ¢.g., chemistry and physics are introduced at the secondary school stage. 


Advisory teachers, under the direction of specialist superintendents, assist teachers in the home 
science, handicrafts, physical education, art and music fields. 


Government scholarships and bursaries 


The Education Department confers fowr types of secondary school scholarships under examinations 
taken at the end of primary school tuition. Summarized, these are as follow :— 


(a) Secondary school scholarships—tenable at government or private secondary schools ; 
(b) Perth Modern School entrance awards ; 

(cs) District High School entrance awards ; 

(d) Fallen and disabled soldiers’ children’s scholarships. 


One qualifying examination is used for all of these scholarships and selections are made on a com- 
petitive basis. The fifty most successful candidates are eligible for scholarships under class (a) which 
confer a moderate monetary benefit. Entrance awards under classes (b) and (c) are next allotted, 
Certain of the awards in classes (c) and (d) are made on the recommendations of the District Superin- 
tendents of Education. : 


Lodging allowances are paid to all secondary school pupils who are obliged to reside away from their 
homes while attending school. The Department also confers bursaries upon selected students who, 
having passed the Junior Certificate examination, are willing to study for the Leaving Certificate prepara- 
tory to entering the teaching service. The bursaries are at present valued at £80 per year and are tenable 
for two years at either government or private secondary schools. 


Radio and Film Aids 

Extensive usc 1s made of radio and films as methods of aural and visual education. Most schools 
are equipped with radio receivers as well as 16 mm. film projectors and ancillary sound equipment. The 
Australian Broadcasting Commission co-operates with the Education Department in providing suitable 
radio programmes and the Parents and Citizens’ Associations have assisted in buying the necessary equip- 
ment. The Visnal Education Branch of the Department maintains an extensive film library as well 
as a mobile film projector which is made available when schools are not suitably equipped. 


Technical Education 

The senior and largest institution of the Technical Education Division in Western Australia is the 
Perth Technical College. The greater part of the senior work of the Division, including the later stages 
of Technical Diplomas and most Associateship studies, is carried out at the College. 


The Leederville Technical School caters primarily fov the building industry and associated trades, 
and the Wembley Trade School for apprentices in the Heavy Metal Trades, Leederville Technical 
School also accommodates a matriculation group. Area schools are located at Fremantle, K algoorlie, 
Midland Junction (biassed towards the needs of railway apprentices) and Collie (biassed towards mining). 
Each seeks to provide as fav as possible for education in any subject for which there is sufficient local 
demand. There are also at present technical centres located at twelve country and three metropolitan 
schools at which evening classes are conducted. Technical Extension Classes are conducted in smaller 
towns where a centre is not warranted. The Technical Extension Service has the major function of 
providing correspondence instruction for those unable to attend classes, mainly residents of country areas. 


The Division has a Psychology and Counselling Service which, in addition to its other activities, 
is available to students wishing advice and assistance in choosing their studies and progressing in them. 


The teaching work of the Division may be considered under five headings :— 
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(i) Full-time professional and vocational education 
The highest qualification provided is that of Associateship which generally occupies three years 
full-time study (or its equivalent) from matriculation level in such fields as Applied Science, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Commerce, Engineering and Home Economics. Some Diploma and Certificate courses of 
shorter duration and with lower entry levels are also offered on a full-time basis. 


(ii) Part-time day and evening vocational classes 
These include part-time study for the Diplomas and Certificates in such fields as Applied Science, 
Art, Commerce, Engineering, Management, Pharmacy and Public Administration. Also included are 
part-time studies of individual subjects in a great variety of fields which are intended to increase occupa- 
tional efficiency. Part-time classes are made available at all technical schools and centres according 
to demand and the availability of qualified staff. 


(iii) Part-time training of apprentices 
Compulsory day training of apprentices extends to about 5,000 apprentices in approximately 50 
different trades. Where these apprentices live within reach of a technical school providing suitable 
instruction they are required to attend classes for eight hours per fortnight or its equivalent. Corres- 
pondence courses, sometimes carried out in supervised study groups, are provided for country apprentices, 
and in some cases intensive courses in the metropolitan area are also available, 


(iv) Home-making and hobby classes 
These classes, in subjects like dressmaking, cookery, home-furnishing, ett., for women, and wood- 
work, motor maintenance, etc., for men, are made available at all technical schools and centres where 
there is sufficient demand and qualified staff. 


(v) Correspondence instruction 

A wide variety of courses is offered, exceptions being subjects such as those for which laboratory 
practice is necessary and those at a higher technical level for which demand outside the metropolitan 
area is extremely limited. 

The Associateships of the Perth Technical College and certain of the Diplomas are recognised by 
various professional institutes. Some Diplomas or groups of subjects are accepted by the Public Service 
and other employing organisations for promotional purposes, whilst the University accords recognition 
to certain individual subjects in connection with degree qualification. 

’ The rapid growth of technical education in the post-war years is shown by the following figuves, 
which are the averages of three terms in the year concerned :— 


it. 1945. 1950. 1955. 
Individual enrolments _.... ee ie ee = 6,993 11,349 17,287 
Correspondence enrolinents as af foe, oe 5,181 7,585 6,695 
Apprentice enrolments .... au oe aie ene $1,584 $8,571 $5,168 
Number of subjects offered _.... els iat wis 166 (not available) 370 


+ Included in “ Individual enrolments.” 


During the last term in 1955 the Technical Education Division was staffed by 200 full-time and 
337 part-time teachers. 


Schools of Mines, controlled by the Mines Department, are maintained at Kalgoorlie and Norseman. 
They provide technical training in subjects relating to the goldmining industry and the mining of other 
minerals. ; 


Agricultural Education 

Boys aged 14 to 16 years who have passed Standard VI are eligible to enter the agricultural wings 
of the High School at Narrogin and the Junior High Schools at Denmark, Harvey, Pinjarra and Margaret 
River for two-year courses in practical farming and associated subjects. Preference is given to the 
sons of farmers, but other well-qualified boys, physically fitted for farm work, are also admitted. . In 
addition to activities of particular use in farming, general education by way of certain ordinary school 
subjects is provided at post-primary level. : 
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The Muresk Agricultural College, which is controlled by the Department of Agriculture, gives a 
different type of training. It provides a three-year course for a Diploma in Agriculture as well as a two- 
year course for a Diploma in Dairy Science. 


Advanced courses in agriculture are available at the University of Western Australia, 


Teachers’ Training Colleges 
The two Teachers’ Colleges maintained by the Education Department have four principal courses, 
viz. : 
(a) The two-year course, for which the Leaving or Matriculation Certificates are entrance 
qualifications ; 
(b) Extended fields in which selected students study for three or four years and obtain other 
qualifications such as a University Degree ; 
(c) The one-year graduate course, for which the necessary qualification is a University degree ; 
(d) The three-year course, for which a Junior Certificate is qualification. 


Student counselling and vocational guidance 

Guidance officers appointed by the Department are available to discuss with parents the best courses 
of study for their children. In addition, qualified officers of the Department give vocational guidance 
to pupils leaving the High Schools. These officers also investigate cases of handicapped or educationally 
retarded children and recommend suitable courses of education. - 


Special schools and classes 

The Education Department conducts classes at institutions which operate for the benefit of the 
physically handicapped. Such institutions are the Western Australian Institute and Industrial School 
for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb School, the Princess Margaret Hospital and the Post-poliomyelitis 
Centre. In each instance, ordinary educational work is carried out by government-appointed teachers 
but the institutions themselves care for the students in other directions. 

A number of classes in primary schools have been established to cater for slow-learning children 
and special methods and curricula are used. 


Business colleges and correspondence schools 

Several private organisations of this nature are functioning in Western Australia. They provide 
a supplementary commercial education and, in some cases, technical tuition for persons of the age of 14 
years and over. In this way they offer alternative tuition to that obtainable through the Technical 
Education Division. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Establishment of University of Western Australia 

In the year 1910, as the result of considerable public demand, a Royal Commission was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. (later Sir) John Winthrop Hackett, to enquire into the question of estab. 
lishing a University in Western Australia, at that time the only State in the Commonwealth without 
such an institution. The report of this Royal Commission, presented in 1910, was favourable to the 
proposal and in February, 1911 an Act was passed, establishing and incorporating the University of 
Western Australia. Notice of appointment of the University Senate was gazetted on 13th February, 
1912—the date which is usually regarded as marking the foundation of the institution—but lectures 
did not commence until the 1913 academic year. In its report the Commission urged that lectures should 
be given in subjects relating to the two most importants fields of activity in the State—agriculture and 
mining—as well as the usual studies in the Faculty of Arts. Thus, the faculties originally established 
were those of Arts, Science (including the applied science of agriculture) and Engineering—with Chairs 
of English, History and Economics, Mathematics and Physics, Biology, Geology, Chemistry, Agriculture, 
and Mining and Engineering. 
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Expansion 

Since its foundation, the University has steadily extended the field of studies offering, by the estab- 
lishment of Faculties of Law in 1927, Agriculture in 1937, Dental Science in 1946, Education in 1948 and 
Economics in 1954. In 1929 a Diploma in Education was established as a post-graduate course in the 
Faculty of Arts but this Diploma course was abolished after the establishment of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. It was reintroduced under the auspices of the Faculty of Education in 1956. or a short period, 
diploma courses were available in Commerce and Journalism but these have been discontinued. The 
University provides a course in physical education as part of the Course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Education and assists in the training of physiotherapists and optometrists. A Medical School has 
been established, teaching in which commenced in 1957. 


Private bequests to the University 

Much benefit accrued to the University from the late Sir John Winthrop Hackett, whose high ideals 
and zealous work as Chairman of the Royal Commission of 1910 had great influence on the University’s 
eventual establishment. During the time when the Commission was sitting he undertook to endow a 
Chair of Agriculture and in his will made a very large bequest which has enabled the erection of a cere- 
monial hall, library, lecture rooms and administrative block, together with a group of buildings for the 
use of the Guild of Undergraduates. 


As part of his major bequest, Sir John Winthrop Hackett, who became the first Chancellor of the 
University, provided the means to endow undergraduate bursaries and post-graduate studentships 
which are awarded annually. The latter are valuable travelling awards. Mr. Robert Gledden also 
endowed fellowships for research in the applied sciences, chiefly in the fields of engineering, surveying 
and mining. 

From time to time other bequests and donations have been received, to provide for research as 
well as the award of prizes in specified subjects. 


The Senate 

The government of the University is vested in the Senate which is the only body with power to 
initiate the administrative statutes of the institution. By a 1944 amendment of the University of Western 
Australia Act, the State Parliament altered the composition of the University Senate to the present total 
of twenty-one members, comprising the following :— 


Six members nominated by the Governor ; 

Six members elected by the Convocation of the University ; 

Two members elected by the Academic staff from among their own number ; 

The Under Treasurer and the Director of Education of the State and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University—ex officio ; : 


Four persons elected by the members of the Senate who comprise the above groups. At least 
one of these four persons must be an ex-serviceman or woman of the first or second World 
Wars and at least two of their number must be persons who are members of Convocation. 


The Chancellor is the titular head of the University and is elected annually by the Senate from 
within its own ranks. The Chief Executive Officer is the Vice-Chancellor, who is the intermediary 
between the Senate, the Professorial Board and interests outside the University. He is also responsible 
for general supervision of the administrative and academic work as well as of the maintenance staff, 
Other executive officers of the University are the Registrar and the Accountant. On the academic side 
the Deans are the chairmen of their respective faculties, 


Convocation 

Convocation consists of graduates of the University and such other persons as are eligible for member- 
ship under the provisions of the University of Western Australia Act, 1911-1955. Convocation is the 
“second chamber ” of the University government and is required to see all statutes whieh have been 
initiated or amended by the Senate, before such statutes are referred to the Governor for his consent. 
It may not, however, prevent the passage of a statute which has been approved by the Senate. 
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Guild of Undergraduates 


The government of the student body, apart from the necessary disciplinary powers of the Vice- 
Chancellor, is vested in the Guild of Undergraduates. This organisation is the recognised means of 
communication between the student body and the University authorities and between the student clubs, 
etc., and outside interests. The Guild is constituted by the University of Western Australia Act; having 
power to make regulations for its own internal admitistration and organisation and thus exercising 
a measure of control over student activities. These regulations are subject to the approval of the Senate. 
The Guild being a body corporate, its functions are exercised through its Council. Two members of 
this are appointed by the Senate—the remainder being elected by the members of the Guild, subject 
to regulations framed for that purpose. 


Student fees and scholarships 


In the report of the 1910 Royal Commission much emphasis was placed on the desirability of having 
a “free” university, The principle was adopted when the University was founded and, as far as pos- 
sible, has been adhered to ever since. University lecture fees are charged to oversea students (i.e., those 
whose normal place of residence is outside Australia) but not to students having or intending Australian 
domicile. However, all students in the Western Australian College of Dental Science (an institution 
which is affiliated with the University) pay lecture fees to the College. Including the oversea students 
who pay the special fees mentioned above, all students at the University pay composite faculty service 
charges covering the use of the library, provision of lecture synopses in certain faculties, use of laboratory 
equipment, annual examination fees, etc. Subscriptions to the Guild of Undergraduates and to certain 
faculty clubs are payable with the composite charge. 


To assist those who would not otherwise be able to avail themselves of a university education a 
number of bursaries from the Hackett Bequest are offered each year. The Education Department 
also provides a limited number of University Exhibitions for competition among students taking the 
Leaving Certificate examination. A more recent innovation is the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme 
which developed out of the war-time financial assistance scheme. About one-third of the present full- 
time students of the University are assisted under the Scheme, the amount of assistance (apart from 
fees which are remitted) depending on the financial position of the student and his or her parents. An 
increased allowance is paid to those who are unable to live at home. 


Tuition ' 

Tuition is so arranged as to make university education widely available. In addition to the normal 
day-time lectures for full-time students there are evening lectures for internal part-time students who 
may be employed during the day. Lectures for part-time students are not available in technical sub- 
jects which require practical laboratory work in addition to formal lectures. However, the four educa- 
tional institutions which are affiliated with the University, viz. :—Perth Technical College; Western 
Australian School of Mines, Kalgoorlie; Western Australian College of Dental Science and the Clare- 
mont Teachers’ College—provide tuition in certain subjects at standards appropriate to sections of the 
degree courses. A feature of the University’s teaching activities is the group of courses for students who 
live outside the metropolitan area and are thus unable to attend lectures. Those working under this 
system receive lecture synopses and reference works from the library. They are required to submit 
written work which is corrected by external tutors in the various subjects and returned by mail with 
suggestions and advice. 


Residential Colleges 

In addition to the regular lectures and tutorials given at the University, further instruction is avail- 
able to resident students in the three University Colleges. Saint George’s College for men is conducted 
by the Church of England and has a staff of resident and visiting tutors, Although it is primarily an 
Anglican denominational college, students of other denominations are admitted. The University 
Women’s College of Western Australia is undenominational and at present occupies temporary accom- 
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modation in the University Hostel. Tutorials are given in a variety of subjects. A third college (St. 
Thomas More), under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, has been affiliated and has received 
a grant of land on which buildings have been erected and the first quota of resident students admitted. 
Like St. George’s College, this College is for male students. 


Degrees conferred and research undertaken 


In all faculties the initial degree awarded is that of Bachelor, or Bachelor with Honours, the latter 
generally taking a year longer than the former. Further studies, together with approved research, 
lead to Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees, including the Ph.D. degree. In addition to its usual academic 
and research programme the University collaborates with the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation and State agencies in special research work. The Institute of Agriculture, within 
the University, co-operates extensively with the State Department of Agriculture in research into the 
problems of Western Australian rural industry. For some time the Faculty of Engineering has acted 
as the Western Australian representative of the Standards Association, by testing and calibrating various 
eugiueering devices, 


Extra-curricular activities 


An interesting feature of the University’s work lies in its extra-curricula functions which are exercised 
through the Adult Education Board, the Australian Music Examinations Board and the Public Examina- 
tions Board. : 


The Adult Education Board developed towards the end of the 1920’s from the foundations laid 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. During the period ending with the outbreak of the second 
World War the Board’s activities were assisted by successive grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, first for a “ Box Scheme ” serving discussion groups, primarily in country districts ; then 
for a “ Readers’ Counsellor ” project ; and thirdly, for the establishment of an Adult Education Library. 
The Board’s activities have extended considerably since the war and now include a broader library ser- 
vice and a large annual ‘‘ Summer School ” incorporating lectures, music, drama, ballet and exhibitions 
of foreign films. The Summer School forms part of the yearly Festival of Perth, major activities of 
which are conducted in the open-air Somerville Auditorium and also the Sunken Garden at the University. 
During the year the Adult Education Board organises courses in arts and crafts as well as on social topics, 
A number of the Board’s entertainment ventures are taken on tours of the country districts. 


In 1915, all the Australian Universities, with the exception of Sydney, entered into an agreement 
for the conduct of public examinations in music, As a result the Music Advisory Board at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia (subject to the authority of the Senate) arranges for public examinations 
in music and in the art of speech to be held in accordance with the regulations of the Australian Music 
Txaminations Board. The examinations are conducted at various dates during the academic year. 


The University conducts public examinations for the Junior Certificate and the Leaving Certifi- 
cate, which are designed to maintain a wniform standard of examinations at the secondary school level. 
These examinations are controlled by the Public Examinations Board under the University Senate. 
The University, the State Education Department and the private secondary schools are represented 
on the Board. 


University finance 


From its inception, the University has received financial support from the State Government. The 
amount of this assistance has increased steadily since 1913, when the original grant of £13,500 per annum 
(a statutory minimum) was made under the provisions of the University of Western Australia Act, 1911. 
During the second World War the Commonwealth Government, also, began to subsidise the University— 
as part of an Australia-wide scheme to provide an adequate number of graduates for all kinds of national 
service. This assistance, given under an arrangement with the State, included the provision of addi- 
tional buildings ; some permanent and some of a temporary nature. 
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When the war ended and demobilisation began, the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme 
came into operation and the benefits of a university education were extended to ex-service personnel, 
Assistance to individual students by such means as the reimbursement of fees, provision of special tutors, 
purchase of books and payment of living allowances were the main features of this scheme. The net 
result was a heavy increase in university enrolments and a marked rise in expenditure and revenue. 


As from Ist January, 1951, the general form of Commonwealth assistance was modified, the Recon- 
struction Training Scheme largely disappearing and the Commonwealth Financial Assistance Scheme 
(already mentioned) becoming the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme. The purpose of this latter 
scheme is to lessen inequality of educational opportunity at the tertiary level and to ensure a flow of 
trained professional personnel from universities and institutions of similar standing in Australia. Three 
thousand scholarships are provided annually and these are allocated between the States on a population 
basis. For the University of Western Australia this has meant an increase of activity in all faculties. 


Statistical Data 
The following table shows features of the University’s development since 1920 :— 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—TUITION 


Particulars. | 1920. | 1930. 1940, 1950. 1055, 
No. No. No. No. No, 
Staff— 
Professors . ants ae wie ee 7 9 8 14 16 
“Associate Professors bs ais = ate sees 5 10 ate ie 
Readers/Lecturers-in- -Charge acs sus ide 3 5 2 7 16 
Lecturers (a) pe 19 34 40 92 112 
Assistants, Demonstrators, Tutors, etc. ane 16 24 13 27 31 
Total Staff Re aaa ait sits 45 77 73 140 175 
Students Enrolled-— 
Internal, full-time wee Aer Lise Feet 375 1,073 1,042 
fA Pee 3 aes ae ate 332 693 486 525 656 
External 123 242 260 
Total Students __.... eae err wise 332 693 984 1,840 1,958 
Males ese beat woud, 599 1,390 1,491 
Sex of Students \ Females 0 } (0) (0) { 385 450 
Degrees Conferred— () 
Arts—M.A. sas Lax ase whe 1 2 4 8 2 
B.A. os aes sess ae eds, 27 35 42 108 93 
Law—LL.B. 3 per vive ne eet air 3 6 20 138 
Heheson= Ed. ees oats ee ons sath ise “eas ied 1 
Science (incited Forestry)—D.Se. .... tke wii ee aed 1 1 
Ph.D. .... aad ice sie ne 1 3 
MSc. .... diet wate vive 2 4 5 
BSc, .... eee 8 17 22 69 55 
crap i. wise caus ea eee wets et aes 1 ae 
B.E. vee sacs ates 1 6 13 44 25 
B.Se. (Eng.) sfc ny, wah 138 “aX ae 3 
Agriculture—D.Se, (Agric) ake re was sete ian sea 1 
Ph.D. (Agric.) ne he ieee ass ais as ere 1 
M.Sc. (Agric.) on pee fics fied wate ies _ 2 
B.Se. (Agric.) ve eet wise 1 5 5 9 15 
Dental Science—B.D.8c. sist ais othe aes Ss ode ts 6 
Medicine—M.B.B.S. Pic es ns ea Se sats nek +3 
Total ‘asee a _ ae ee 51 68 94 275 233 
Mates ons cad a 30 31 61 220 178 
Sex of Graduates Females Be Cus. ies 21 37 33 5B BB 
Diplomas Awarded— 
Agriculture—Dip. Agric. .... wt tie ia 1 1 cs wes 
Education—Dip.id. oss ates ae sure ane 14 29 13 
Commerce—DI!p.Com. pan whe foe Sess wide : 7 side 
Journalism—Dip.J. we ee eles eS nce ah 1 
Certificates Awarded— 
Teachers’ . fice cad dist okie ray cas deo 18 
Educational Administration |. its aha ets a rr ica 3 


(a) Includes “' part-time ” as well as “ full-time’? Lecturers. (6) Not available. (c) These do not comprise the 
full range of degrees available in the University, being only those conferred in the stated years. + Honorary degrees. 
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The financial statistics of the University are divided into two sections: ‘ General University 
Activities ” and ‘‘ Extra-University Activities.” Because the detailed nature of the receipts and pay- 
ments under each section has altered considerably since 1920, only broad comparisons are possible, 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
GENERAL UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES 


— 
Particulars, 1920. 1930. 1940, | 1950. | 1955, 
£ £ £ £& £ 
Receipts— 
Government Grants : 
State ... fee cas on aes 14,248 32,320 34,600 173,077 401,501 
Commonwealth ses sks sank as 31,667 133,677 
Interest, Rents, Dividends and Donations eee 640 35,791 5,204 2,551 10,592 
Students’ Fees’. Eat oe 2,294 4,105 3,193 11,475 22,848 
Engineering and other Testing ees |... hie (a) (a) 1,684 1,515 4,792 
Other Receipts .... ase aa dae bate 2,207 9,544 6,983 13,447 1,597 
Total seas ee eas ae ahs 19,389 $81,760 51,664 233,732 574,907 
: Payments— 
| Administration : 5 
vat Salarics Bes sds eo ae ses 817 4,291 2,744 15,002 29,717 
as Other . es Sad ie Sie (b) (d) 1,496 3,931 17,013 
Teaching Departments : 
Salaries ae oi ae io tiie 11,224 23,483 29,897 _ 114,546 314,484 
Other sted ts te oe i (b) (b) 2,174 32,050 94,124 
Library : . 
Salaries a wed ee ees fied (b) (b) 1,355 4,298 10,017 
Other . 2 ao se — (b) (b) 1,689 6,398 16,053 
Maintenance of Premises: 
Salaries and Wages hin sees tie {2 (b) 3,225 12,607 25,302 
Other odes oe oud bo). (() 1,825 26,731 58,624 
Other General Expenditure oe nai Reee 10,200 121,498 8,552 17,756 28,275 
Total wins aie we a ite 22,241 $149,272 47,957 232,319 593,699 
(a) Included in “‘ Other recelpts.’’ - (6) Included in ‘‘ Other general expenditure,” + Figures affected by con- 
struction and equipment activities at new site (Crawley). 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
EXTRA-UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES (a) 
Particulars. 1940. 1950. 1955. 
£ & £ 
Receipts— 
Government Grants : 
State—Adult Education —.... ead tas sete had 300 1,850 1,850 
Commonwealth—Research .... rh aun Sane st 3,250 16,710 9,412 
Non-Government Research Grants a ae _ nate |b 3,075 nies 38,075 
Interest, Rents, Dividends and Donations _ .... Bes eats 10,890 18,307 $336,273 
Candidates Fees for Public Examinations cay oaks Bene 6,484 15,367 27,092 
Adult Bducation and Extension Fees .:. we eats se 1,575 17,813 16,296 
University of Western Australia Press ~~... Sec wach 3,349 24,014 38,117 
Other Receipts wee rota _ shee — oie ee 353 71 3,679 
Total vite ste ity saat sad See as 20,276 94,132 469,794 
Payments— 
Expenses-—Publle and Music Examinations .... ore oes 5,594 14,711 26,061 
Adult Education and Extension Activities  .... nite ped 1,875 19,663 29,009 
University of Western Australia Press se ee take 2,835 22,846 34,186 
Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, ete. — .... suet an ta 7,535 17,335 20,469 
Special Research Expenses ends Sees bee tase oe 3,679 16,843 39,845 
Other Payments _.... seek es sie ee tee AN 435 219 6,128 
Total wis oe ost aaa ini eas a0 21,953 91,617 155,698 _ 


(a) Eixtra-University activities—such as those of the Adult Education Board—first reached major proportions during 
the decade from 1931 to 1940. Receipts and payments relating to Pxtra-University activities of longer standing (e.g., Public 
and Music Examinations) are included, for years prior to 1940, in the “ other” receipts and payments sections of the pre- 
ceding table. + Includes proceeds of Medical School Appeal £305,663. 
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PART 2—PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, 
AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Library Board of Western Australia, comprising thirteen members appointed by the State 
Government, is responsible for all forms of public library services which are financed from public funds 
or assisted at State expense. The major functions of the Board are to administer the State Library of 
Western Australia, to encourage local authorities throughout the State to establish public libraries and 
to provide all books and bibliographical services for such libraries when established. The Board also 
advises the Government on all matters relating to libraries and provides for the training of librarians, 


In 1944, prior to the establishment of the Library Board, the State Government appointed a Country 
Free Lending Libraries Committee to make small grants to local authorities for library purposes. That 
Committee has now been merged with the Board and its activities will cease in about 1962, to be replaced 
by the full service of the Board. ; 


The book-stock of the Board at the 31st December, 1956, comprised approximately 200,000 bound 
volumes in the State Library and about 80,000 volumes in lending library services, ineluding local public 
libraries. | 

A Union Catalogue of Periodicals currently received in the libraries of all types in the metropolitan 
area has recently been published by the Board. 


State Library of Western Australia 

The State Library was established in 1887 in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. 
It is now the reference division of the Library Service of Western Australia and, in addition to providing 
the normal services of a reference library for the metropolitan area, extends its service throughout the 
State, through local public libraries. The four subject departments into which the State Library is 
divided are The J. 8. Battye Library of West Australian History, The Library of Business, Science and 
Technology; The Library of Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion and The Library of Literature 
and the Arts. 


The State Bibliographical Centre is housed at the State Library and there is also a Commercial 
Information Centre. The management of the deposited archives of the State Government is a separate 
function of the Battye Library now being developed from the former Archives Section, which was also 
concerned with local history generally. The State Library is fully equipped with microfilm and photo 
copy apparatus. , 


Local Public Libraries 

Local government authorities conducting public libraries provide accommodation and staff, while 
the Library Board provides all books and bibliographical services. If the Board’s expenditure in respect 
of a local public library exceeds that of the local authority, an amount to equalize the expenditure is 
payable to the Board from the local authority. 


Books are provided on a minimum basis of one volume per head of the population of the district 
concerned and all books in publie libraries throughout the State are available at any library on request 
to the Board. All cataloguing is done by the Board. The first library under this scheme was opened 
in 1954 and at the 31st December, 1956, eighteen libraries had been established. 


MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 


The Museum and Art Gallery of Western Australia are controlled by a Board of Trustees appointed 
by the State Government. Both institutions are housed in the one building, but each is under the super- 
vision of a separate Director. 

The Museum is mainly devoted to natural history, ethnology, mining and geology, the collections 


being mostly of Australian origin. Exhibits of the Art Gallery comprise 298 oil paintings, 177 water 
colours, 533 black and white, 280 statuary and 1,601 ceramic and other art objects, 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 
Observatories, 

The State Government Observatory, which was established in September, 1896, on a site overlooking 
Perth from the west, carries out the usual time-service, astronomical and seismological functions. In 
research work connected with the Astrographic Catalogue, the Observatory was allotted the section 
31°-41° south declination, in which section nearly half a million stars have been observed. Time signals 
are given twice daily for transmission to ships and aircraft from Applecross, the principal telecommuni- 
cations radio station in Western Australia. Hourly time signals are provided to control the time services 
of most of the Radio Broadcasting Stations, the Post Office and the Railway Commission, while time 
to the nearest half minute can be obtained by telephone. ‘Tide tables for the northern ports of the State 
are prepared annually. The Perth Observatory is the only seismological station in Australia west of 
Adelaide and makes important contributions to the investigation of earthquakes in this part of the world, 
A continuous photographic record is made of all seismograph movements and tabulations from the 
records are distributed to 55 reciprocating stations throughout the world. 


The Commonwealth Government Magnetic Observatory, located west of Watheroo and some 115 miles 
north of Perth, is used for geophysical research, the work including investigations of magnetic variations 
as well as ionosphere observations. It was first established by the Carnegie Corporation but has since 
passed to Government control. 


State Government Laboratories 

In addition to the Department of Agriculture’s Animal Health and Nutrition Laboratory and the 
Pathological Laboratories of the Royal Perth Hospital, the State has an integrated group of Government 
Chemical Laboratories. This group comprises divisions for Foods, Drugs and Toxicology ; Agriculture, 
Water Supply and Forestry ; Mineralogy, Mineral Technology and Geochemistry ; Industrial Chemistry ; 
and Fuel Technology. Research investigations and analyses are conducted for Government departments, 
local government authorities and the public generally. 


The Institute of Agriculture, University of Western Australia 


The Institute of Agriculture was established in 1938 within the University to provide research 
facilities and staff essential for the effective training of professional agricultural scientists at-both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. It comprises the teaching and examining Faculty of Agriculture, and 
the research staff associated with it. Although the Institute is financed to some extent from University 
funds, substantial research grants from producer organizations and other bodies and individuals interested 
in the promotion of agriculture have made possible most of the research that has been undertaken since 
its establishment. 

During the first ten years of its existence, and despite the dislocation of the war years, it initiated 
research in plant and animal problems of the pastoral areas, commenced a series of fundamental studies 
related to the nutrition of ruminants, investigated factors affecting the baking quality and nutritive 
value of wheat and flour, elucidated factors affecting the fertility of sheep, and carried out a series of 
economic surveys of the sheep, wheat, dairying, pig and poultry industries. The work of these years 
is summarized in the report of the Director, published in 1949. 

Since 1948 the research programme has been greatly increased and its scope widened to give greater 
emphasis to agronomic problems, especially those concerned with the maintenance and improvement 
of fertility in the wheat-growing regions. Yields of research included an extensive programme of plant 
breeding and genetical research aimed at increasing the productivity and extending the climatic limits 
of legumes (particularly subterranean clover and lupins) ;_ the investigation of the agronomic value of 
native legumes ; and the examination of the factors influencing the gains and losses of nitrogen and 
organic matter in wheatbelt soils, including nitrogen in rainfall, nitrogen and organic matter increments 
and losses under a range of treatments, and nitrogen fixation by free-living bacteria as well as by root 
nodule organisms. : 

In addition, the attempt has been made to discover and develop useful salt-tolerant plants and to 
produce a high-yielding virus-resistant tomato. Problems of the vine-growers have been also investigated. 

At the same time, investigations into animal, economic and pastoral problems have been further de- 
veloped. Fundamental studies on factors affecting the microbial population of ruminants and the 
nutritive value of feeding stuffs which have already contributed to the better and more economical 
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feeding of sheep and cattle during the dry summer season, have attracted world-wide attention, as have 
the researches into the nature and cause and control of the oestrogenic effects of subterranean clover. 

Further and more detailed economic surveys have been made of the wheat-sheep farming industry, 
of the dairying industry not using irrigation and of dairy farms producing whole milk for the Metro- 
politan Area. 

This brief review of the very wide range of the research activities of the Institute of Agriculture 
at both the fundamental and at the more applied level, illustrates the extent to whicli it contributes 
to the assistance and service of the rural industries—indirectly by its training of agricultural scientists 
and directly through its manifold research projects. 


Commonwealth Scfentifle and Industrial Research Organization 

Several Divisions of the C.8.I.R.0. are actively engaged in research work in Western Australia. 

Division of Soils—During the post-war years this Division has carried out soil surveys of large areas, 
mainly in the Great Southern to assist in the planning of War Service Land Settlement Schemes, The 
soils of the areas concerned are predominantly lateritic and the study of their trace mineral status and 
clay mineralogy is nearing completion. In the Swan Coastal Plain, detailed soil surveys of existing 
and proposed irrigation areas at Pinjarra, Harvey and Capel and the vine-growing areas of the Swan 
Valley have been completed. Information obtained during this work provides the basis for study of 
the pedology and distribution of the soils of the whole Coastal Plain. 

In recent years more attention has been given to the principles governing the distribution of soils. 
Field studies on the development of soils in relation to landscape evolution and past climates are in 
progress in representative areas at York and Merredin. 

Division of Plant Industry—Most of the Division’s activities in recent years have been directed to 
the pasture problems of the sheep areas of the South-West of the State. Perennial grass studies have 
been intensified and work on some of the annual grasses initiated. A large number of subterranean 
clover strains is being used to examine the factors influencing long-term adaptation. Ecological studies 
on the factors affecting seasonal changes in the botanical composition of subterranean clover pastures 
are proceeding. 

The plant nutrition programme embraces both field work and glasshouse studies. Special attention 
is being given to the elements phosphorus, zinc and nitrogen. A comprehensive examination is being 
made of the many factors influencing soil fertility build-up in subterranean clover pastures. 

A large number of introductions of pasture plants and crop plants are under test by the Plant Intro- 
duction Section. The problems of the outer wheatbelt are being examined in a series of regional trials. 

In addition to work at the Regional Laboratory at Perth, the Division is conducting field studies 
at ‘‘ Glen Lossie,” Kojonup, at the Kelmscott Plant Introduction Station and on several privately-owned 
properties. 

Division of Entomology—Since 1946 this Division has been concerned with developing satisfactory 
methods of controlling the Red-legged ‘Earth Mite and Lucerne Flea in pastures. The work was com- 
pleted in 1955. 

Attention is now being directed to an intensive study of the population dynamics of these two pests. 
Detailed observations have been made on density fluctuations in pastures in the Moora and Waroona 
districts with a view to determining the factors which govern abundance in nature. A special study 
is being made on the part played by the predatory Bdellid Mites. 

Wildlife Survey Section—The Wildlife Survey Section concerns itself with investigations on the higher 
vertebrates (more particularly mammals and birds) which are of economic importance, and some attention 
is also paid to studies of various aspects of the State’s native fauna which may not have at present a 
direct economic bearing. In association with the Department of Agriculture and the Zoology Depart- 
ment of the University, the impact of the euro (or hills kangaroo) on the pastures of the Pilbara district 
is being studied at Woodstock Station. The population dynamics of another marsupial, the quokka, 
have been investigated at Rottnest Island. The Section also played a part, in association with the 
Department of Agriculture, in the control of rabbits by introduction of the disease myxomatosis. 

Among birds, the ecology of several species of the parrot tribe, which are agricultural pests, is being 
studied. The factors controlling breeding seasons under Western Australian conditions are also being 
investigated. 
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Division of Fisheries and Oceanography—The Division has carried out limited ship and aerial surveys 
on fish and crayfish resources. It has assisted the State Department of Fisheries in prawn surveys from 
Cockburn Sound to Dampier Archipelago. A statistical assessment has been made of the crayfishery 
at the Houtman Abrolhos Islands covering the years 1943 to 1956, and assistance is being given to the 
University of Western Australia in carrying out a preliminary review of the economics of the crayfish 
industry. 


Division of Mathematical Statistics—The Division of Mathematical Statistics acts in an advisory 
capacity to officers from other Divisions.on matters relating to the design of experiments and the analysis 
and interpretation of data. Assistance is frequently given to research workers of the University and 
the State Department of Agriculture. 


In addition, the normal research programme of the Division is carried on in collaboration with 
Divisional Headquarters, Adelaide. 


Other Divisions—In addition to the research work being conducted at the Regional Laboratory, 
Perth and at the Field Stations previously mentioned, various co-operative programmes are under way 
in University Departments and in the State Department of Agriculture. Spectrographic chemical work, 
timber testing, trace element studies on sheep, and also rumen bacteriological studies are included. The 
C.8.I.R.O. has several officers stationed at the Kimberley Research Station investigating the crop and 
pasture problems of the Northern areas. 


PART 3—HEALTH SERVICES, HOSPITALS AND HOMES 
FOR THE AGED 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The Commonwealth and State Departments of Health, together with Boards of Health under local 
government administration, co-operate in maintaining health services in Western Australia, 


The Commonwealth Department of Health administers the National Health Services in this State 
and is responsible for quarantine of persons, animals and plants entering Australia from overseas. It 
also conducts a Health Laboratory at Kalgoorlie where miners are required to undergo periodical X-ray 
examinations for silicosis and other industrial diseases. Further information relating to the National 
Health Services appears in Part 5 of this Chapter. 


The State Health Department operates mainly in the fields of curative and preventive medicine, 
enforcement of sanitation and of pure food standards. Certain of the latter activities are undertaken 
in conjunction with the Local Boards of Health, 


The resources of the Departments of Health and local health authorities are largely directed to the 
prevention and control of infectious diseases. 


Infectious Diseases 


A joint campaign of tuberculosis control has been undertaken by the Commonwealth and State 
Governments under the provisions of the Commonwealth Tuberculosis Act, 1948. The Commonwealth 
reimburses the State for capital expenditure incurred after lst July, 1948, and for net maintenance ex- 
penditure insofar as it exceeds that of the base year 1947~48. In addition, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment pays allowances to tuberculosis sufferers and their dependents as set out in Part 5 of this Chapter. 
Western Australia, like the other States, carries out the actual work of diagnosis and treatment. X-ray 

examination is compulsory and is carried out at the Perth and Fremantle Chest Clinies or by mobile 
units operated by the Tuberculosis Control Branch. 


Poliomyelitis and diphtheria are other notifiable diseases which have received special attention 
during recent years. Major epidemics of poliomyelitis occurred in 1948, 1954 and during the early 
months of 1956, Salk vaccine produced by the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Melbourne, became 
available in July, 1956, and mass immunization of children began in Western Australia during that 
month. It is anticipated that all children under the age of fifteen years will have received free injections 
by the end of 1957. A gratifying response to the departmental campaign for immunization against 
diphtheria has greatly assisted in combating this disease. 
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Leprosy and trachoma are endemic amongst the aboriginal natives in the Kimberley Division in 
the far north of the State, but fortunately are rare among the white population. The State Health 
Department is taking action to control these diseases. 

The incidence of notifiable infectious diseases during five recent years is shown in the following table. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFIABLE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA—CASES REPORTED 
(Bxcluding Venereal Diseases, for which see next table.) 


Disease. 1952. 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956. 

Ankylostomiasis .... & 2 2 1 1 
Brucellosis 6 q 8 5 3 
Chores, 3 6 6 4 1 
Dengue ever sie fice wes die den sist 1 2 ; 
Diphtheria = ae wien “ie acts tee 124 170 119 480 145 
Dysentery .. ei, ae es ee 83 48 56 186 87 
Bacephaltis, Acute Infectious -... fee woe ta Ath 3 ‘ 2 
Erythema Nodosum ind ms Sate ties tt diet 2 1 : 1 
Hepatitis, Infective vite ae weet sue fate 654. 443, 165 254 181 
Hydatid Disease .... iis ate wins _ eis on a 1 
Infantile Diarrhoea sesh ite ete che 15 4 20 30 48 
Lead Poisoning .... cn dake Rr fa ies 4 5 2 8 . 13 
Leprosy (a) Sein ies sued Aes ate ae 37 20 47 29 34 
Malaria... ia ae os sf er 18 25 29 5 6 
Meningococcal Infection” wit ease whee ieee 35 25 48 13 13 
Paratyphoid Yever iis the sy the 8 1 1 4 : 
Pleural Uffusion .... whe ae ihe ie wis 20 8 4 12 5 
Poliomyelitis, Acute ide sie bse sot fe 37 44 436 33 401 
Puerperal Wever .... iia ate oie seb on 3 3 2 5 1 
Purulent Ophthahinia —.... — a _ ny 58 163 52 36 31 
Rheumatism, Acute tee ame dee Bes a 9 24 60 89 21 
Rubella sae ehcs ete dha ase 147 1,053 627 227 85 
Salmonella Infections... ans eve Wise (| ete 22 17 82 58 27 
Scarlet ever aid = ani aie oy 125 93 91 68 57 
Tetauns 18 12 4 16 
Trachoma (a) ae aoe ndes a tees 1 1,201 3,686 1,470 280 
Tuberculosis— 

Pulmonary. .... an ie nts feds ‘fis 488 370 844 401 419 

Other... ws aia sass aie aii a - 49 33 34 ; 39 44 
Typhoid Vever ae ves pa an 7 12 18 8 
Typhns Fever (Brill's Disease) as cia ies 25 18 19 22 16 

Total... es ae ote 1,988 8,814 5,918 3,896 1,946 


(a) Aboriginals account for the vast majorlty of these cases. 


Venereal diseases—The Health Act, 1911-1956, confers wide powers on the State Commissioner of 
Public Health in connection with the control of venereal disease. The Commissioner may compel any 
person believed to be suffering from venereal disease to undergo examination by a medical practitioner. 
Any person who is aware or suspects that he is suffering from venereal disease is required to consult a 
medical practitioner and, if found to be infected, must continue treatment until a certificate of cure is 
issued. 

The following table shows the number of cases of venereal disease reported to the Department during 
five recent years. Since the second World War, new methods of treatment have effected considerable 
improvement in the control of these diseases. 


CASES OF VENEREAL DISEASE NOTIFIED 


Disease. 1952. 19538, 1954. 1955. 1956, 
Sy philis— 
i Primary tone re ed tess ene tase 15 17 3 5 
Secondary _.... 18% _ Se _ ane 6 9 9 1 5 
‘Tertiar: ies oe odes Sas viel ese 14 17 7 8 
Congenital ete 7 4 2 
Total Syphilis 000 39 43 21 14 12 
Gonorrhoea i ae. didn Mad Siely. oh 173 189 188 188 188 
Chancroid .... oes eed fies 1G ste “ott 2 1 2 fon 
Grauuloma (4) _ .... mee Pie ie ome Pos 4 2 1 1 
Grand Total 2.00 ae 218 235 212 208 200 


(a) Aboriginal cases, 
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Special Health Services for Children 

In addition to measures provided for immunization against poliomyelitis, diphtheria and other 
infectious diseases, Infant Health Services and Schools Medical and Dental Services assist in maintaining 
the general health of children in Western Australia. 

Infant Health Centres have been established throughout the State to advise mothers concerning 
the care of infants. Expectant mothers are also assisted in this way and country mothers who are unable 
to attend a Centre may receive advice by letter from the Correspondence Nursing Scheme. The following 
table illustrates the activities of the Infant Health Centres and Correspondence Nursing Scheme during 
each of five recent years. 


INFANT HEALTH CENTRES AND CORRESPONDENCE NURSING SCHEME 


— 1951. 1952. 1953, 1954. | 1955 
No. No. . No. No. No. 
Infant Health Centres— 
Centres tis va fe mo as i 44 44 44 45 62 
Attendances of Infants... aa fede wee 186,679 197,207 191,491 190,463 193,677 
Visits to Households a ae aa seat 19,995 18,644 18,176 18,714 20,514 
Correspondence Nursing Scheme (not included above)— 
Infants on Roll coi bat iad Mita ae 936 1,026 1,056 856 607 
Letters Received —.... er nats aks Aue 2,430 2,205 2,129 1,926 932 
Letters Despatched .... fan A vend Sut 2,524 2,412 2,210 2,068 1,366 
Receipis and Payments—(u) 1051-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-56. 1955-56. 
Receipts : £ £ £ ‘£ 
Government Aid — .... nan Bo nae we 27,291 31,374 34,326 38,275 56,292 
Local Government Ald _.. _ a2 Pe 2,310 2,375 2,370 2,295 2,227 
Lotteries Commisslon eae a0 2, Pine 4,650 4,650 4,692 4,812 2,706 
Total any Deas as oie 34,251 38,399 41,388 45,382 61,225 
Paymeuts : 
Salaries and Wages ae ee went ee 26,753 30,273 31,279 34,868 _ 48,652 
‘Fravelling Expenses, ete. .... Bas aa ee 7,498 8,126 10,109 10,514 12,673 
Yotal te edi: 7 xh 34,251 38,399 41,388 45,382 61,225 


(a) Infant Welfare Certres Government Trust Account only. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of local com- 
mittees (e.g., certain expenditure on buildings and motor vehicles) are not avallable. 


From available statistics, it appears certain that a large proportion of infants in the State are taken 
to a Centre at least once in their first year of life. In addition, Infant Health Sisters visit remote areas of 
the State and interview mothers who are normally dependent on advice given by correspondence. 

The Schools Medical Services provide for the examination of each child three times during his school 
life. In addition, a teacher who at any time observes symptoms of illness in a child may refer the matter 
for attention by a medical practitioner. Parents are notified of physical defects found during medical 
examinations and, where a condition needs home supervision, are advised of the action required. Dental 
defects, ear, nose and throat troubles and defective vision are most frequently reported. 

The Schools Dental Services operate mainly in the country, where private dental treatment may not 
be readily available. Because of limited staff, dental examinations of school children can be repeated 
only at fairly long intervals, at best about once overy two years. Accordingly, in the larger schools, 
attention is concentrated on the younger children, but at smaller schools all children are examined. 
Parents are notified of dental treatment required and may have the work dono by private dentists or 
may consent to their children being treated without charge by the schools dentists. 


HOSPITALS (OTHER THAN MENTAL HOSPITALS) 


Commonwealth Government Hospitals ; 

The Repatriation General Hospital, Hollywood, is established for the purpose of providing free 
medical treatment for ex-servicemen in respect of disabilities which have been accepted as due to war 
service. 

Widows and children of deceased ex-servicemen and widowed mothers of deceased unmarried ex- 
servicemen whose deaths have been accepted as due to war service may also be provided with free medical 
treatment. 


at 
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_ Serving members of the Armed Services, including National Service Trainees, are, by arrangement 
with the Service Department concerned, treated at the Hospital ; the cost of treatment being met by the 
appropriate Service Department. In addition, treatment is provided for British, Canadian, New Zea- 
land and certain other ex-servicemen, by arrangement with the respective Governments; the cost of treat- 
ment being met by the country concerned, 

The Edward Millen Home is also a Repatriation Department hospital. It provides treatment for 
ex-servicemen suffering from tuberculosis. : 


State Government and Government-Assisted Hospitals 

For administrative purposes, a hospital under the direct control of the Medical Department is 
classified as “‘ departmental” and is financed from State funds. On the other hand, an “ assisted ”’ 
hospital has its own board of management and is subsidised by the State from the Hospital Trust Fund, 

The four large metropolitan hospitals, comprising Royal Perth Hospital, Fremantle Hospital, Princess 
Margaret Hospital for Children and King Edward Memorial Hospital for Women, are all assisted hospitals, 
Other assisted hospitals in the Metropolitan Area are the Home of Peace, which is the State’s main 
hospital for the incurable, and the Perth Dental Hospital, which incorporates a training school for 
dentists. In addition, 38 departmental and 52 assisted hospitals are located throughout the State. 

Staff and Accommodation—Shortages of hospital beds and nursing staff have been experienced for 
some time. Much of the difficulty of hospital management has been due to the wide variation in the 
density and growth of population in different parts of the State. As a result, there is need for the expansion 
of hospitals in the Metropolitan Area and in some of the larger country towns to provide for the rapidly 
increasing population, while some rural hospitals have to be fully maintained even though there may 
be an irregular local demand for hospital treatment. : 

In an endeavour to improve the Government hospital system, the Department has commenced 
the establishment of regional hospitals to be operated in conjunction with smaller rural hospitals, 
Substantial additions to the metropolitan hospital system are also contemplated. Owing to lack of 
finance the provision of new buildings falls short of requirements, but more success has been achieved in 
overcoming staff problems. The setting up of a special organization for the training of nurses and the 
provision of better pay and working conditions have effected considerable improvement in this direction. 

Particulars of the medical and finreing staffs during the five years ended 30th June, 1956 are shown 
in the following table. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING STAFFS OF DEPARTMENTAL AND ASSISTED HOSPITALS 


Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Date. ‘ , 
Honorary. | Salaried. Total. Matrons. | Nurses. | Trainees, | Nursing Total, 
i Assistants, 
30th June :— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1952 woe ean Seve 230 66 296 100 ATL 872 460 1,906 
1953 fu eee wae 234 79 313 105 511 936 530 2,082 
1954 Sst abe tie 264 88 352 100 495 905 595 2,095 
1955 ces aes ads 264 88 852 103 494 1,013 G47 2,257 
1956 su ces sus 309 107 416 109 509 1,031 727 2,376 


The following table shows the number of beds and cots in departmental and assisted hospitals in 
five recent years. 
BEDS AND COTS IN DEPARTMENTAL AND ASSISTED HOSPITALS 


Beds and Cots in Beds and Cots in Assisted Hospitals, 
Departmental - Total Beds and Cots. 
Date. Hospitals (a). 
Metropolitan. Country, 
30th June :— Number. Number. Number. Number, 
1952 .... toa ale ie 1,836 1,225 1,095 4,156 
1953 .... FE oat wits 1,955 1,168 1,097 4,220 
1954 .... ae eeu ras 1,936 1,164 1,152 4,252 
1955... des eas ave 1,965 1,219 1,074 4,258 
1956. Vekh tee tens 1,700 1,494 1,097 4.991 


(a) Mainly in country. Includes Wooroloo Sanatorium. 
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Patients—With a rapidly increasing population in Western Australia in recent years, there has 
been increased demand for hospital accommodation. At the same time some private hospitals have 
closed, imposing additional pressure on the government hospital services. The following table illustrates 
the activities of departmental and assisted hospitals during five years ended 30th June, 1956. 


PATIENTS TREATED IN DEPARTMENTAL AND ASSISTED HOSPITALS 


Average Out. 
Daily Patients 
Year. Admissions. Discharges, Deaths. Patients at end of year. | Number Total 
: in Attend- 
Hospital.| ances. 


Males. | Femates.| Males. |Females.| Males. | Females.) Males. | Females.| Persons. | Persons. | Number 


1951-52 .. | 38,097 | 37,212 | 31,843 | 36,511 1,265 825 1,197 1,217 2,414 2,589 | 350,413 
1952-53 «. | 31,076 | 37,156 | 29,736 | 36,205 1,313 888 1,224 1,280 2,504 2,474 | 327,842 
1953-64 a | 32,863 | 37,444 | 31,515 | 36,677 1,263 760 1,309 1,287 2,596 2,511 | 315,002 
1954-55 a. | 34,393 | 41,145 | 33,018 | 40,199 1,334 859 1,350 1,374 2,724 2,626 ) 351,708 
1955-56 w. | 35,709 | 42,838 | 34,496 | 42,041 1,307 857 1,256 1,314 2,570 2,648 | 363,180 


Finance—Departmental and assisted hospitals collect fees from patients able to pay for accommoda- 
tion and receive Commonwealth hospital benefit payments provided under Part V. of the National Health 
Act, 1953-1956, but are financed mainly from State Government funds. 


The effect of the marked increase in costs experienced by all hospitals in recent years is reflected 
in the following table which shows the receipts and payments of deparjmental and assisted hospitals. 
Although fees have been greatly increased, these hospitals have Repomie more and more dependent on 
assistance from the State. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF DEPARTMENTAL AND ASSISTED HOSPITALS 


— 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 


Receipts— £ £ £ & £ 
From Government Funds —.... dick Sete een 2,884,468 3,380,435 3,638,272 8,698,271 4,266,014 
Local Government Aid nate ee fase 591 ‘437 sie 532 332 
Public ssa pie Tegeolee ete... uss ic 103,173 98,403 31,662 77,793 211,131 
Tees ea cee dese stds 221,836 771,199 761,697 869,155 902,116 
Other __.... ae: wide soe af Sede sae 12,814 19,662 87,640 83,530 91,972 

Total oor nie ders Tee ated 3,222,882 4,270,136 4,519,271 4,724,281 6,471,565 

Payments— 

Salaries and Wages 1,572,811 1,966,286 2,171,294 2,403,697 2,728,406 
Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds 72,979 134,997 217,027 229,336 239,419 
Other Maintenance 1,138,220 1,258,200 1,427,798 1,590,175 1,826,848 
Capital Expenditure 435,856 881,558 591,887 548,802 626,549 

Total seve ae anes aya Sine 3,219,866 4,241,041 «| 4,408,006 4,772,010 5,421,222 


Special Hospitals for Tuberculosis and Leprosy 

As previously indicated, the control of tuberculosis is chiefly a State Government activity, supported 
by Commonwealth subsidies and carried out under the direction of the Commissioner of Public Health. 
The principal institution for the treatment of tuberculosis is the Sanatorium at Wooroloo in the Darling 
Range. In the preceding statistical tables Wooroloo Sanatorium is included as a departmental hospital. 


A large hospital is in course of construction at Hollywood in the vicinity of the University of Western 
Australia. The new hospital, which is expected to be completed in 1958, is to provide treatment for 
tuberculosis and other chest ailments and is to be conducted by the State, but will be financed by the 
Commonwealth Government. 


There is a leprosarium for the treatment of aboriginal natives at Derby and a small lazaret at 
Wooroloo for white patients. 
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Private Hospitals ; 

In addition to the government hospitals there are a number of private general and maternity hos- 
pitals. Private hospitals are registered and inspected by the State Health Department, Prominent 
among them are the hospitals established by religious bodies in the metropolitan area and the principal 


" country towns. ‘These include the Hospitals of St. John of God at Subiaco, Belmont, Bunbury, Geraldton, 
‘ Kalgoorlie and Northam ; St. Anne’s Hospital, Mt. Lawley ; the Mount Hospital, Perth and the Hill- 


crest Maternity Hospital, North Fremantle. The private hospitals form an important part of the 
hospital services of the State. 

Private hospitals collect fees from patients and receive Commonwealth hospital benefit payments 
provided under Part V. of the National Health Act, 1953-1956, but receive no other government financial 
assistance. 


: _ MENTAL HOSPITALS 

All mental hospitals in Westeru Australia are administered by the Inspector-General of Mental 
Health Services under the authority of the Minister for Health. Four institutions provide for patients 
certified as insane, the largest being the Claremont Mental Hospital. : 

Patients are usually admitted to the mental hospitals on certification by two medical practitioners. 
A magistrate may commit to a mental hospital for observation any person charged with an offence if 
it appears that mental illness is a cause of the offence. Within a limited period the Medical Superintendent 
is required to report on the condition of the person concerned. Adults may voluntarily submit them- 
selves for treatment in a mental hospital, while children may be admitted on the application of parents 
or guardians. : 

An encouraging degree of success attends modern methods of treatment. Qualified male and female 
mental nurses assist the medical staff, and patients who show sufficient improvement are allowed to leave 
the hospitals on trial leave. Several periods of leave may be necessary before it is proved to the satis- 
faction of the hospital authorities that a patient is suitable for discharge. 

Under the provisions of the Inebriates Act, 1912-1919, persons may be committed to a mental 
hospital for treatment in accommodation set aside for the purpose. At the 3lst December, 1956, there 
were 18 patients who-had been admitted to these institutions under the Act. 

The following table shows particulars of certified inmates of mental hospitals during each of the 
five years 1952-1956. 


CERTIFIED PATIENTS OF MENTAL HOSPITALS 
(Includes voluntary patients) 


1952. 1953. 1954. 1955, 1956. 
Admissions, Discharges, - 2 
Deaths, etc. 
M. ¥F M. ¥ MN, F M. ¥ M. F 
Admissions and Re-adimis- 
sions _.... sok a 127 102 122 107 138 120 117 112 158 108 
Discharges— 
Recovered .... Say 4 6 7 4 of 4 1 3 11 4 
Relieved re ae 10 11 26 16 33 20 44 22 34 29 
Not improved 7 3 8 4 13 4 17 5 15 4 
Not insane .... oe 2 1 1 3 " 3 
Deaths... aie ai 69 49 61 47 52 52 91 54 76 66 
Total... eke 92 70 103 71 101 80 153 84 139 103 
Ninnber remaining at 31st 
December— 
Tn hospital .... dans 922 G14 9-49 650 979 681 943 697 953 681 
On trial leave sus 65 65 - 57 65 |. 64 74 64 86 73 107 
Total... net 987 679 1,006 715 1,048 735 1,007 783 1,026 788 


The Heathcote Reception Hospital provides for patients who are suffering from nervous or mental 
disorders but who have not been certified as insane. : 

Details of patients of the Heathcote Reception Hospital during the five years ended 3lst December, 
1956, are shown in the next table. 
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PATIENTS OF HEATHCOTE RECEPTION HOSPITAL 


10952. 1953. 1954. 1955, 1956. 
Admissions, Discharges, , 
Deaths, etc. 
M. F M F M. Yr M. F M. F 
Admissions and Re-admis- 
sions _.... ‘nite sek 338 289 348 314 359 295 350 338 474 440 
Discharges— 
Recovered .... - .... 191 167 155 140 155 135 144 154 |- 138 228 
Relieved... wos 61 72 68 96 102 94 122 110 205 1386 
Not improved Pode 53 22 42 26 40 29 36 27 82 33 
Deaths _.... see rhe 17 10 13 3 14 6 11 4 5 4 
Transfers to other Mental 
Hospitals sins 35 15 49 28 45 41 38 45 54 34 
Total... iets 357 286 327 293 356 305 351 340 484 435 
Number remaining at 31st 
December— 
In hospital .... ace 56 57 55 65 55 61 53 50 58 55 
On leave... es 38 47 60 60 68 54 64 63 64 63 
Total... bas 94 104 115 125 118 115 117 113 107 118 


The Nathaniel Harper Homes have been established at Guildford for the treatment of mentally 
afflicted children, the number of inmates at the 3lst December, 1956, being 45, 


HOMES FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 

The principal homes for the aged and infirm in Western Australia are “ Sunset” at Dalkeith, 
“ Mt. Henry ” near Canning Bridge and ‘“‘ Woodbridge ” at Guildford. All of these are State Government 
institutions. There are also several homes for the aged conducted by certain religious and charitable 
organizations. 

Although accommodation in the homes has been increased in recent years, further expansion is 
urgently required to meet a growing demand. In view of this, the State Government plans to extend 
““ Mt. Henry ” to provide for both men and women. At present, “ Sunset” is the only State institution 
for aged men, 

The following table shows particulars of inmates of the State institutions during five recent years. 


STATE HOMES FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 


Admissions. Discharges. Deaths. Inmates at Iind of Year. 
Year. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females, Males, Females, | Persons. 
1051-52 ote 258 91 115 18 141 46 443 222 665 
1952-53 aes 238 123 109 18 111 68 461 259 720 
1953-54 ots 217 79 99 19 87 56 492 263 765 
1954-55 oo 243 163 129 28 116 74 490 324 814 
1955-46 one 215 226 79 18 129 115 497 417 914 


PART 4—HOUSING 


HOUSING AND THE CENSUS 
By referring to the tabulations resulting from the two most recent Censuses of the Commonwealth 
of Australia it is possible to compare the numbers of dwellings existing at two significant times. Par- 
ticulars from the 1947 Census show the housing position shortly after the second World War, and those 
for 1954 after six years of immigration at an unusually high level. 
¥or the purpose of the Census, a‘ dwelling ” is any habitation occupied by a household group living 
together as a domestic unit, whether comprising the whole or part of a building. The term has, therefore, 
a very wide reference and includes, in addition to houses and flats, a great variety of dwellings ranging 
from a single-roomed shack to a multi-roomed hotel or institution. 
The term ‘“f unoccupied dwellings” is not synonymous with vacant houses and flats available for 
occupancy. While these are included, the figures refer mainly to dwellings, including those used for 
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week-end and holiday purposes, whose usual occupants were temporarily absent on the night of the 
Census. Newly-completed dwellings awaiting occupancy are also included. 


Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood aboriginals are excluded throughout the following tables. 


Dwellings According to Class . 

Occupied dwellings are classified into private and other dwellings. “ Private dwellings” comprise 
mainly private houses (including sheds, huts, garages, etc. uscd for dwelling purposes), shares of private 
houses, flats, room(s), apartments, and the like. 

In Censuses previous to that of 1954, dwellings returned on the Schedules as sheds, huts, garages, 
etc., were included with private houses. In the Census of 1954 these dwellings were distinguished as a 
separate group, but are linked with private houses in the tabulations to preserve continuity with past 
Census results. 

‘“* Share of Private House” is that portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately 
and for which a separate Householder’s Schedule was furnished. 

‘* Flat’ is part of a house or other building. It can be completely closed off and includes both 
cooking and bathing facilities. 

“ Other” private dwelling is part of a building. It is not a self-contained unit and may be an 
apartment, room(s), etc. 

“* Dwellings other than Private” include such habitations as hotels, boarding houses, lodging houses, 
hostels, hospitals, educational, religious and charitable institutions, defence and penal establishments, 

The following table shows particulars of the classes of dwellings in Western Australia at the 30th 
June of the years 1947 and 1954. The number of occupied private dwellings increased by 30-7 per cent. 
between 1947 and 1954. The most significant change occurred in respect of private houses which in- 
creased by 34,287 or 31 per cent. Shares of private houses increased by 25-4 per cent. and flats by 30:7 
per cent. 


DWELLINGS ACCORDING TO CLASS 


Census of 30th June :-— 
Class of Dwelling. 
: 1947, 1954, 
Occupied Private Dwellings 
Private House— 5 
House _.... o- dice aise Sas 255 140,383 
Shed, Hut, ete. Mh ees. Tah } 110,5765. 4,480 
Total, Private Houses .... wade are 110,576 144,863 
Share of Private House .... 2s wee dee 5,969 7,487 
Flat... ie esi a ase 4,021 5,257 
Other . i aoe i aes one Sas 1,512 1,889 
Total—Private Dwellings .... wut 122,078 159,496 
Oecupied Dwellings other than Private— 
Hotel .. nk sis res As 454 445 
Boarding House, ete. ss, ata ike aes © 1,581 1,594 
Other .. : ei fica “ists see 654 1,288 
Total—Other Dwellings _.... ase 2,689 3,327 
GRAND TOTAL—OCCUPIED DWELLINGS 124,767 162,823 
Unoccupied Dwellings. .... ies te ae ae 2,606 6,614 


Dwellings According to Number of Inmates 

Occupied private dwellings with 2 inmates increased by 46-5 per cent. from 23,441 in 1947 to 34,342 
in 1954, these being the largest numerical and proportional i increases of any group over the 1947 figures. 
The proportional increases in dwellings with 3, 4 and 5 inmates were 28 per cent., 34 per cent., and 35 per 
cent, respectively. The number of dwellings with 9 or more inmates decreased as compared with 1947. 
At the 30th June, 1954, there were 136,959 occupied private dwellings (86 per cent. of the total) with 
5 inmates or less, compared with 102,435 sueh dwellings (84 per cent.) in 1947. The average number 
of inmates per private house decreased from 3-83 in 1947 to 3-74 in 1954, 
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OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 


OF INMATES 
Census, 30th June, 1947. 1 Census, 30th June, 1954. 

Total Private House. Total 

Number of Inmates. z : anes vee ee eee share Occu- 
rivate fo) pie j ro) pied 
House. | Private| Flat. | Other. | private Shed, Private} Flat. | Other. | private 

(a) House, Dwell- || House.| Hut, | Total. | House. Dwell- 

ings. ete. ings. 


Ls: 10,245 | 854 | 654 | 458 | 12,111 || 9,146 | 2,164 |} 11,810 | 1,307 | 1,074 | 601 | 14,202 
2°. 19,501 | 1,917 | 1,483 | 540 | 23,441 |/ 28,328 | 766 | 29,094 | 2,510] 2,064 | 674 | 347342 
Bia 21,990 | 1,530 | 1,056 | 332 | 24,908 || 28,303 | 522 | 28,825 | 1,683 | 1,025 340 | 31,873 
4 93,155 | "916 | 589 112 | 24:772 || 30,984 | 441 | 31,425 | 13038 508 | 158 | 33/214 
5 16,530 | 406 212 55 | 17,203 || 22,041 300 | 22,341 | 527 298 72, | 23'238 
6... 9,540 | 201 81 8 | 9,880 |)11,916 | 115 |12,081 | 247 122 20 | 12:420 
ae 5,005 75 37| . 6 | 5,123 || 5,432 87 | 6,519] 104 47 18 ) 5,683 
8. 23543 50 9 1 | 23603 || 2,486 49 | 2,535" 42 17 12 | 2:606 
92.00 IL | 1009 V6) |) cuss wu. | L024 969 26 | ‘996 15 7 1 | 1,018 
10 and over... |_ 1,058 5 = a | 1,068 778 10 | 788 14 5 3] "B10 


Total—Dwellings 110,576] 5,968 | 4,021 | 1,512 |122,078 ||140,383| 4,480 [144,863 | 7,487 | 5,257 | 1,889 |159,496 


Total—Inmates .... |423,872 | 17,291 | 10,921 | 3,355 |455,439 |/531,499 | 10,551 [542,050 | 20,991 | 13,475 | 4,291 [580,807 


Average Number of 
Inmates per 
Dwelling... 8°83 | 2:90 | 2-72 | 2:22] 3-73 3-79 | 2:36 | 3-74] 2-80] 2-56 | 2-27 | 8-64 


(a) Includes Sheds, Huts, etc. ~ 


Dwellings According to Number of Rooms 


The largest numerical increase in the numbers of occupied private houses since the 1947 Census. 
occurred in 5- and 6-roomed private houses which increased by 23,529 or nearly 45 per cent. The greatest 
proportional gain, 72 per cent., occurred in respect of 7-roomed private houses. The numbers of flats 
in every group showed considerable increases. At the 30th June, 1954, there were 120,193 occupied 
private dwellings with 4, 5 or 6 rooms, representing slightly more than 75 per cent. of all occupied 
private dwellings, as compared with almost 75 per cent. in 1947. The proportion of dwellings with 
4 rooms and over grew from 82 per cent. in 1947 to 85 per cent. in 1954. The average number of rooms 
per private house increased from 4-69 to 4-91 between the Censuses. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF ROOMS (a) 


Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. 

Number of Total Private House. Tota) 
Roonis (a) len sare pr ohare Occu- 

er Dwelling. tivate] ie o ied 
bi House. | Private] Flat. | Other. Private Shed, Private] Flat. | Other, Private 
(6) | House. Dwell- || House.| Hut, | Total. | House. Dwell- 

ings. ete. ings, 

1. 3,811 913 23 642 | 5,389 408 | 2,326 | 2,734 902 31 673 | 4,340 
D5. 3,419 | 1,525 300 505 | 5,749 3,206 | 1,360 | 4,566 | 1,698 384 620 | 7,268 
3... 7,547 | 1,441 | 1,336 245 | 10,569 8,314 422 | 8,736 | 1,640 | 1,561 334 | 12,271 
Bsc0 34,365 | 1,158 | 1,496 69 | 37,088 || 38,079 97 | 38,176 | 1,262 | 1,943 133 | 41,514 
5. 33,814 600 594 21 | 35,029 || 46,769 12 | 46,781 898 905 48 | 48,632 
6... 18,600 209 173 4 | 18.986 || 29,162 vw. | 29,162 570 296 19 | 30,047 
Ties 5,384 61 48 ane 5,493 9,262 sat 9,262 191 87 - 16 | 9,556 
8 ... 1,849 18 22 es 1,889 3,120 ied 3,120 68 24 12 | 3,224 
OL: ots eee 623 6 ll ioe 630 1,071 sas 1,071 32 7 5 | 1,115 
10 and over uss 606 3 2 date 611 875 aS 875 6 4 6 891 
Not Stated a, 558 35 26 26 645 117 263 380 220 15 23 638 


Total—Dwellings {|110,676| 5,969 | 4,021 | 1,512 |122,078 |/140,383 | 4,480 |144,863| 7,487 | 5,257 | 1,889 |159,496 


Average Number of 
Rooms (@) per 
Dwelling shes 4-69 8-01 3-80 1-88 4-55 5°02 1-60 4°91 3-36 3:90 2°21 4°77 


(a) Includes kitehen and permanently enclosed sleep-out, but does not inelude bathroom, pantry, laundry, or storehouse 
unless generally used for sleeplng. 


(6) Includes Sheds, Huts, ete. 
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Dwellings According to Material of Outer Walls 

Between the Censuses, occupied private dwellings of brick increased by 26:2 per cent. to 60,781, 
of concrete by 89-7 per cent. to 4,546, and of fibro-cement by 271 per cent. to 36,727. The 1954 figures 
for wood, stone and iron private dwellings showed decreases as compared with 1947. Slightly more 
than 38 per cent. of the private dwellings in 1954 were of brick, 25-5 per cent. of wood, and rather more 
than 23 per cent. of fibro-cement. In 1947 brick dwellings constituted 39-5 per cent. of the total ocoupied 
private dwellings, wood 34-1 per cent. and fibro-cement 8:1 per cent. The proportions of concrete 
and fibro-cement dwellings in 1954 showed increases over the corresponding 1947 proportions, while 
all other types of dwellings showed decreases in proportion. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
MATERIAL OF OUTER WALLS 


Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954, 
Material of Total Private House. Total 
Outer Bhar Occu- pues Occu- 
Walls. Private (0) pied oO pied 
House. | Private| Flat. | Other. | private Shed, Private| Flat. | Other. | private 

(a) | House. Dweill- || House.| Hut, | Total. | House. = Dwell- 

ings. ete. ings, 

Brick eet ... | 40,729 | 3,305 | 3,082 | 1,048 | 48,164 || 52,014 169 | 52,183 | 8,711 | 3,637 | 1,250 | 60,781 
Stone cece -. | 3,872 367 166 109 | 4,514 3,671 31 | 3,702 360 181 154 | 4,397 
Concrete .... -- | 2,260 73 59 4 | 2,396 4,127 186 | 4,313 143 87 3 | 4,546 
Wood rom ..- | 39,610 | 1,630 310 131 | 41,681 || 36,955 | 1,043 | 37,998 | 1,909 564 216 | 40,687 
Tron asics wee | 9,622 255 169 39 | 10,085 7,196 | 1,213 | 8,409 176 105 99 | 8,788 
Fibro-Cement _.... 9,337 293 198 76 | 9,904 || 34,055 723 | 34,778 | 1,128 663 158 | 36,727 

Other and Not : 

Stated .... a | 5,146 46 37 105 | 5,334 2,365 | 1,115 | 3,480 61 20 9 | 3,570 

Total .-. }110,576 | 5,969 | 4,021 | 1,612 |122,078 ||140,383 | 4,480 |144,863| 7,487 | 5,257 | 1,889 |159,496 


(a) Includes Sheds, Huts, ete. 


Dwellings According to Nature of Occupancy 

At the 30th June, 1954, slightly more than 50 per cent. of all occupied private dwellings were occupied ‘ 
by owners, 14 per cent. by purchasers by instalments, and 32 per cent. by tenants. In 1947, 48 per 
vent. were occupied by owners, 9 per cent. by purchasers by instalments, and 39 per cent. by tenants. 
The number of owner-occupied dwellings increased by 37 per cent. since 1947, and the number of dwellings 
being purchased by instalments by 119 per cent. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE OF OCCUPANCY 


Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. 
Nature Total Private House. Total 
6 of vom one eet: eo cs, ones Gest: 
ecupancy. rivate| 0! _ | ple to) le 
House | Private| Fiat. | Other. | private Shed, Private| Fiat. | Other. Private 
(a) | House. Dwell- || House, | Hut, | Total. | House. Dwell- 
ings. etc. ings. 
Owner sis . | 56,872 | 1,268 387 20 | 58,547 || 75,470 | 2,078 | 77,548 | 2,088 666 123 | 80,420 
Purchaser by Instal- aati 
ments... we | 10,277 218 25 - 6 | 10,526 || 22,495 78 | 22,573 421 60 22 | 23,076 
Tenant... ... | 88,497 | 4,823 | 3,563 | 1,470 | 47,853 || 38,370 | 1,662 | 40,032 | 4,702 | 4,450 | 1,700 | 50,974 
Caretaker .... «-- | 1,703 56 26 9 | 1,794 1,721 169 | 1,890 65 47 27 |) 2,029 
Other Methods of 
Occupancy we 544 9 5 4 662 1,817 134 | 1,951 62 19 8 | 2,040 
Not Stated | 2,683 95 15 8 | 2,796 510 359 869 64 15 9 957 
Total . ... 110,576) 5,969 | 4,021 | 1,512 |122,078 ||140,383) 4,480 |144,863| 7,487 | 5,257 | 1,889 |159,496 


(a )Includes Sheds .Huts, ete. 
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Tenanted Private Dwellings According to Weekly Rent (Unfurnished) 

The following table shows particulars of rents paid for unfurnished private dwellings. Many dwellings 
were occupied on a furnished basis, and this accounts largely for the high proportion of tenantcd private 
dwellings for which an unfurnished rental could not be stated. : 


TENANTED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
WEEKLY RENT (UNFURNISHED) 


Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. (a) 
. if 
Weekly Tent. Total 
(Unfurnished). Private | Share of Tenanted|| Private | Share of 
House. | Private | Flat. Other. | Private || House. | Private | Tat. Other, Total. 
(b) Honse. Dweli- (b) House. 
: ings. 

Under 10s. a bis 3,935 196 8 105 4,244 1,579 41 5 31 1,656 
10s, and under 15s. .... 4,642 510 115 121 5,388 1,371 83 12 28 1,494 
15s, and under 20s. .... 6,708 495 188 91 7,482 1,343 36 19 19 1,467 
20s. and under 268. .... 7,226 585 234 81 8,126 2,503 256 60 36 2,855 
25s. and under 30s. .... 6,664 374 333 59 6,430 2,140 177 86 25 2,428 
30s. and under 35s. .... 2,476 227 432 48 3,182 2,930. 313 125 42 3,410 
35s. and under 40s. __.... 695 64 266 11 1,036 1,944 124 222 20 2,310 
40s. and under 50s. 450 38 207 10 705 3,660 441 212 88 4,401 
50s. and under 60s. 162 7 84 253 2,384 295 106 70 2,945 
60s. and under 70s. 71 47 118 1,903 244 259 53 2,459 
70s. and under 80s. __.... 19 Sac 31 een 50 712 107 186 26 1,031 
- 80s. and over .... nak 22 Zee 19 wees 41 1,521 - 187 763 41 2,502 
Not Stated as ‘tee 6,428 1,827 1,599 944 | 10,798 8,030 2,364 2,049 1,202 | 18,645 
Total wate a | 38,497 4,323 3,563 1,470 | 47,853 || -32,020 4,718 | > 4,184 1,681 42,603 


(a) The figures shown for 1954 exclnde dwellings occupicd by “ Tenants (Governmental Housing).” 
(b) Includes Sheds, Huts, ete. : 


GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED HOUSING 
State Housing Commission 
Government housing is primarily the responsibility of the State Housing Commission, whose functions 
include the construction, letting for rent and sale of houses and flats built under the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement, the implementation in Western Australia of the War Service Homes. programmes 
of the Commonwealth Government and the construction and sale of houses under the authority of the 
State Housing Act. 


The Commission was established under the provisions of the State Housing Act of 1946 and consists 
of a chairman and six members. The Act requires that three members of the Commission shall be officers 
of the State Public Service. Of the remaining four, one must be a woman and the others, a returned 
serviceman, a registered builder (or a person qualified to be so registered) and a representative of the 
building trades unions. The Commission is staffed by officers of the State Public Service. 


Operations under the Commonwwealth-State Housing Agreement—Following the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement of November, 1945, and the passage of the ratifying Act by the State Parliament, 
an extensive building programme has been carried out. Housing units built under the Agreement com- 
prise mainly detached and semi-detached houses and some flats. Conditional provision is made for 
the sale of houses to tenents if they so elect. 


Funds for the scheme are provided by the Commonwealth Government, and the State Housing Com- 
mission is required to observe certain conditions regarding rentals, notably one which prescribes a formula 
for calculating an “ economic” rental. The formula is designed to cover the long-term repayment, with 
interest, of the capital cost, rates and taxes, insurance, maintenance and administrative charges. The 
rent so determined may be partially rebated in the case of a family with income at the basic wage level 
if it exceeds one-fifth of the family income. The Commonwealth bears three-fifths, and the State two- 
fifths, of losses resulting from this rental rebate system.. 

The State is required to repay with interest advances made by the Commonwealth Government. 


War Service Homes Administraticn—Although the provision of War Service Homes is a function 
of the Commonwealth Government, the State Housing Commission participates in the administration 
in Western Australia of the War Service Homes Act, 1918-1956. Assistance towards home ownership 
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is given to. Australian ex-service personnel of the first and second World Wars, the Korean War and 
the operations in Malaya. Subject to their having resided in Australia prior to enlistment other British 
ex-service personnel are eligible for assistance, which may be extended also to the widow or the dependent; 
widowed mother of a member of the Services. 

Loans are made within statutory limits for the building of new homes and arrangements may be 
made in some circumstances for the discharge of mortgages on existing properties. 


Other Government Housing Activity 

The State Housing Commission is empowered to build houses for sale under the State Housing Act, 
1946-1956, and thus provides housing facilities additional to those under the Commonwealth-State 
Agreement. Certain work is undertaken for the McNess Housing Trust which administers a privately- 
endowed housing scheme. 

Independent and relatively minor schemes are operated by certain Government and Local Govern- 
ment authorities for the purpose of housing their staffs. 


. CONTROL OF BUILDING 

Local governing authorities are of two types in Western Australia, Municipal Councils and Road 
District Boards. Each of these Councils and Boards, numbering in all 147 at the 30th June, 1956, exercises 
general control over the erection of buildings within its own area. 

The powers of local governing authorities to control building derive from the Town Planning and 
Development Act, 1928-1956, the Municipal Corporations Act, 1906-1956 and the Road Districts Act, 
1919-1956, . 

The Town Planning and Development Act, 1928-1956, gives local authorities the right to make 
by-laws covering such aspects of town planning as the purchase or reservation of land for thoroughfares 
or for other purposes, the density of dwelling accommodation per acre; the classification of areas for 
residential, commercial and industrial use, the enforcement of building standards, and the general planning 
of new subdivisions. Town planning measures proposed by a local authority are subject to the approval 
of the Minister for Town Planning, who has the advice of a Town Planning Commissioner and a Town 
Planning Board. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1906-1956, and the Road Districts Act, 1919-1956, contain pro- 
visions for the control of building which are compatible with those exercised under the Town Planning 
and Development Act but are in a more detailed form. Neither the erection of new buildings nor the 
alteration of existing buildings may be begun before the plans have been approved by the local authority. 
Where plans are not approved, an appeal may be made to the Minister, who has the power to modify 
or reverse the decision of the local euthority. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 

Since the end of the second World War, the Australian Statisticians have undertaken a quarterly 
collection of statistics of building operations. The first of these collections in Western Australia related 
to the quarter ended 30th September, 1945. 

The survey covers the activities of all builders who accept contracts for the construction of new 
buildings, the building operations of Commonwealth, State, Semi-Government and Local Government 
authorities, and work undertaken by owner-builders. 

An owner-builder is one who is actually building his own house or is having his house built under 
his own direction without the services of a contractor responsible for the whole job. Details of owner- 
builder activity cover in the main only those areas subject to building control by a Local Government 
authority. Thus some building in areas not subject to control, as for instance, farms and stations, is 
not included, but this omission does not materially affect the figures. 

Minor alterations and additions as well as renovations and repairs are excluded. 

The following tables relate only to dwellings, as distinct from shops, offices, factories and other 
non-residential buildings. The term ‘“ contract-built,” as used in the first of these tables, comprises 
the operations of all building contractors and government instrumentalities undertaking the erection 
of new buildings. The values shown exclude the value of land and represent the estimated value of 
dwellings on completion. The figures for houses exclude converted military huts, temporary dwellings 
and dwellings attached to other buildings. 
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NEW HOUSES COMPLETED—CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MATERIAL OF OUTER WALLS 


i Oo 
Bee Sane: Wood. Fibro-Cement. aa. Total. 
Year. 
Number,| Value. Number.| Value. | Number.| Value. | Number,| Value. | Number.| Value. 
£000 £000 £'000 £000 £'000 
1947-48— 
Contract-Built sees 1,187 1,464 308 239 1,011 971 9 7 2,465 2,681 
Owner-Built eee 52 46 29 12 219 149 6 4 306 211 
Total... ese 1,189 1,510 337 261 1,230 1,120 15 11 2,771 2,892 
1948-49— 
Contract-Built aise 1,226 | 1,837 208 193 1,078 1,213 22 27 2,534 3,270 
Owner-Built tis 148 173 69 34 475 310 18 9 710 526 
Total... pees 1,374 2,010 277 227 1,553 1,523 40 36 3,244 8,796 
1949-50— 
Contract-Built ae 1,229 2,037 167 154 1,170 1,434 25 33 2,501 3,658 
Owner-Built és 258 321 82 60 | 560 439 18 9 918 829 
Total... sass 1,487 2,358 249 214 1,730 1,873 43 42 3,509 4,487 
1950-51— 
Contract-Built esse 1,492 2,888 262 272 1,606 2,181 101 102 8,461 5,443 
Owner-Built site 469 774 187 118 1,073 1,168 20 13 1,699 2,073 
Total... on 1,961:| 3,662 399 390 2,679 3,349 121 115 6,160 7,516 
1951-52— 
Contract-Built eet 1,655 3,964 376 580 2,018 3,338 159. 271 4,208 8,153 
Owner-Built tie 837 1,924 129 163 1,379 1,974 24 19 2,369 4,080 
Total... ite 2,492 5,888 505 743 3,397 5,312 ~ 188 290 6,577 | 12,233 
1952-53— 
Contract-Built ae 1,897 5,605 831 2,174 2,138 4,215 66 131 4,932 | 12,125 
Owner-Built = 1,178 3,396 90 170 1,760 3,297 5 6 3,033 6,869 
Total... nia 3,075 9,001 921 2,344 3,898 7,512 71 137 7,965 | 18,994 
1953-54— 
Contract-Built shes 1,385 4,628 619 1,711 2,559 5,700 6 19 4,569 | 12,058 
Owner-Built sien 1,230 4,011 56 117 1,767 3,692 5 6 3,058 7,826 
Total .... ee 2,615 8,639 675 1,828 4,326 9,392 11 25 7,627 | 19,884 
1954-55— 
Contraet-Built Aus 1,826 6,478 180 479 3,760 8,925 esd vt 5,766 | 15,882 
Owner-Built oe 1,280 4,376 29 56 1,714 8,894 8 3 3,026 8,329 
Total... ae 3,106 | 10,854 209 535 5,474 | 12,819 3 3 8,792 | 24,211 
1955-56— 
Contract-Built _ 2,073 7,339 123 348 3,170 7,583 4 10 5,370 | 15,280 
Owner-Built nits 1,189 4,429 29 90 1,168 2,735 4 8 2,390 7,262 
Total .... wes 3,262 | 11,768 152 438 4,338 | 10,318 8 18 7,760 | 22,542 


The table below shows completions of dwellings other than houses. The figures relating to fiats 
refer to individual dwelling-units provided, and those shown under the heading ‘‘ Other” include, in 
addition to dwellings attached to shops, such establishments as hotels and boarding-houses, 


OTHER NEW DWELLINGS COMPLETED 


Dwellings Other Than Houses. 


Year. Flats. Other. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
£000 £000 

1947-48... ae oe Sse 15 |. 43 
1948-49 Bes nek wea Bass: 8 26 
1949-50 bits ees 101 97 8 35 
1950-51 site aos 305 303 3 13 
1951-52 died mee, 215 150 5 19 
1952-53... aes 100 167 5 254 
1953-54 ns one, 212 417 33 181 
1954-55 316 588 36 357 
1955-56 584 1,282 32 187 
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DWELLINGS COMPLETED AND POPULATION INCREASE 


Examination of the statistics of houses and flats completed in relation to population increases in 
the several States provides some interesting comparisons. The table below relates to the nine years from 
the 1st July, 1947, to the 30th June, 1956. Actual completions and the average annual rates per thousand 
of mean population are shown for each State. Percentage figures of population growth during the period 
are also given, 


NEW HOUSES AND FLATS ({) COMPLETED AND POPULATION INCREASE 
SIX STATES : 1ST JULY, 1947, TO 30TH JUNE, 1956 


New Houses and Flats ({) Completed, Population, 
Average ; Increase 
: annual |]. ,, Esti- : 
State. rate per Ceustus, mated, 
Houses. | Flats (t). | Total. | 1,000 of 30th 30th = 
mean June, June, 
popula- 1947, 1956. Number. | Per cent. 
tion. 
Persons, | Persons. | Persons. "% 
New South Wales a | 201,264 8,869 | 210,133 7-12 || 2,084,838 | 3,553,482 | 568,594 19-0 
Victorla —.... eee ‘eats 176,342 4,965 181,307 8-78 || 2,054,701 | 2,605,088 550,387 26-8 
Queensland Fads ee 84,963 862 86,825 7°71 || 1,106,415 | 1,370,697 264,282 23°9 
South Australia... ste 57,844 354 68,198 8°72 646,073 848,526 202,453 31-3 
Western ausiralls = 53,405 1,833 55,238 10-43 502,480 677,389 174,909 34:8 
Tasmania. .... doe oiee 25,741 215 25,056 9-89 267,078 819,648 62,570 24°3 
Total—Six States... 599,559 17,098 616,657 8-12 || 7,551,585 | 9,374,780 | 1,828,195 24-1 


(t) Individual dwelling-untis. 


Western Australia’s rate of completions, 10-48, was higher than that of any other State and sig- 
nificantly greater than the average of the six States, 8-12. Its population increase of 34+8 per cent. 
was also the highest and compared with an average of 24-1 per cent. over all States. New South Wales 
had the lowest rate of completions, 7:12 per thousand of mean population, and experienced the smallest 
proportional increase in population, 19-0 per cent. 


PART 5-SOCIAL BENEFITS, RELIEF PAYMENTS AND CHILD WELFARE 


COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL BENEFITS 


Social benefits are provided by the Commonwealth Government under a series of Acts, and their 
payment is financed from a National Welfare Fund established for the purpose. The principal revenue 
of the Fund was formerly the Social Services Contribution, which until 1950-51 was levied as a separate 
tax upon incomes but is now amalgamated with the normal Income Tax. Since 1952-53, the Fund 
has been financed by the transfer each year from Consolidated Revenue of an amount sufficient to meet 
the cost of social services and health benefits for the year, 


War and service pensions are paid by the Commonwealth from a special appropriation under War 
and Repatriation Services. 

The Social Services Act, 1947-1956, provides for the payment of age and invalid pensions, widows’ 
pensions, unemployment and sickness benefits, maternity allowances and child endowment ; the Repatria- 
tion Act, 1920-1956, for war and service pensions ; and the Tuberculosis Act, 1948, for allowances to 
sufferers from tuberculosis as well as assistance to the States in a national campaign against the 
disease. 

Health services, such as medical, hospital and pharmaceutical benefits, ave provided under the 
National Health Act, 1953-1956, and the Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, 1947-1952. 


War pensions, child endowment, maternity allowances and health services, other than tuberculosis 
allowances, are paid regardless of income received from other sources or of property owned by the claim- 
ant. These payments do not affect eligibility for other social services benefits. 
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Age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions and service pensions are subject to a means test in 
respect of both income and property.. Only income is taken into account in assessing eligibility for 
unemployment and sickness benefits or tuberculosis allowances. TExcept in the case of war pensioners, 
those receiving a pension or an allowance under one category are ineligible for benefit under any other. 

A summary of the main provisions relating to payment of benefits appears on the following pages. 

The tables throughout this section relate only to expenditure in Western Australia. 


SOCIAL SERVICES BENEFITS 
Age and Invalid Pensions 

Age pensions were first paid on the Ist July, 1909 and invalid pensions on the 15th December, 1910. 
Pensions are-payable subject to a means test which, however, does not apply to blind persons, 

The age pension is paid to men aged 65 years and over, and to women aged 60 years and over, who 
have resided in Australia continuously for any period of twenty years. Invalid pensions are payable to 
persons aged 16 years or over, who have resided continuously in Australia for any period of five years 
and who are pormanently incapacitated for work or permanently blind. 

The present maximum rate, payable since the 27th October, 1955, is £4 per week, but a pensioner 
who is an invalid may receive an additional 10s. per week for each child other than the first. 

When income or property exceeds a prescribed minimum the pension is reducible according to the 
value of property or the amount of income from other sources. 

The wife of an invalid pensioner or of an age pensioner who is permanently incapacitated for work 
or permanently blind may be granted a maximum allowance of £1 15s. per ‘week and an additional 
allowance of 11s. 6d. per week where there are dependent children. 


AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Number of pensioners t Number ¢ per 10,000 | Average fortnightly Pensions paid during 
at 30th June. of population. pension at 30th June. 
Year ended - = 
30th June :— Total stat hand ob 
Age. | Invalid. | Age and | Age. | Invalid. | Age. | Invalid. | aimount, | population, 
| Invalid. | 
1 
£ os. d. & 3s. 4. £000 £oad. 
19390 .... ote 16,278 5,116 21,394 346 109 118 1 1 18 10 1,062 2 5 6 
1052... ede 24,782 3,964 28,746 413 66 14 0 515 2 4,106 619 3 
1953... Sid 25,679 3,996 29,675 414 64 6 8 4 69 8 4,842 718 5 
1054 .... wits 27,248 4,101 31,349 426 64 614 0 616 7 6,375 810 5 
1955 .... Seo 28,833 4,191 33,024 438 64 614 1 617 6 5,759 817 6 
1956... orn 30,244 4,425 34,669 446 65 713 1 716 8 6.681 919 9 


+ Excludes pensioners in benevolent homes. 


(a) Includes amounts paid to benevolent homes for maintenance of pensioners and to pensioner inmates of these homes, 
Tneludes also allowances. to wives of invalid pensioners, 


Rehabilitation Service—A rehabilitation service is provided for invalid pensioners and others whose 
disabilities are remediable and who have reasonable prospects of engaging in a suitable vocation within 
three years. With the aim of restoring disabled persons to independence and usefulness, the service 
provides the necessary treatment and training together with books, tools and equipment. Rehabilitation 
and training allowances are paid. In the year ended 30th June, 1956, an amount of £61,426 was spent 
by the Commonwealth Government in respect of the Rehabilitation Service in Western Australia. 

Funeral Benefit—From the Ist July, 1943, a funeral benefit of up to £10 has been payable to persons 
who are required to meet the funeral expenses of an age or invalid pensioner or of a claimant who, but 
for death, would have been granted an age or invalid pension.. During the year ended 30th June, 
1956, funeral benefit payments in Western Australia amounted to £22,530. 


Widows’ Pensions 


‘Widows’ pensions have been paid since the Ist July, 1942 and are granted subject to a means test 
and residential qualifications. 

The term “S widow” is extended to include deserted wives, divorcees and women who have been 
deprived of support by the insanity or imprisonment of their husbands. 
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The following maximum rates have applied since the 18th October, 1955. A widow having the care 
of one or more children under 16 years of age may receive £4 5s. per week together with an additional 
10s. per week for each child other than the first. Widows aged 50 years and over with no dependent 
children may be paid £3 7s. 6d. per week. Those aged under 50 and having no children under 16 years 
of age are not entitled to a pension unless in necessitous circumstances, when a weekly pension of £3 7s. 6d. 
may be paid for not more than 26 weeks after the death of the husband, but where the widow is pregnant, 
payment may be continued until the birth of her child. Women whose husbands have been imprisoned 
for at least six months and who are 50 years of age or over, or have in their care one or more children 
aged under 16 years, may receive £3 7s. 6d. per week. 

When income or property exceeds a prescribed minimum the pension is reducible according to the 
value of property or the amount of income from other sources. 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Pensions current at 30th June. Pensions paid during year. 
Average : 
Year ended 30th June — fortnightly 
Per 10,000 of tate of Per head of 
Number. population. pension. Total Amount. | ‘population. 
1 
£ 3s. d. £7000. s. d 
1952 eh oes eae ests ss 2,676 45 6 9 1 366 12 5 
1953 re dete: cise wees ae 2,686 | 43 518 5 404 13 3 
1054 iste dese ae as me 2,758 43 6 4 0 435 13 10 
1955 dese ie mae fuss meet 2,848 43 6 4 7 461 -138 11 
1956 eas oak ibe ous wate 3,015 45 7 2 8 631 15 10 


Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 


Payments to persons unemployed or temporarily incapacitated for work by sickness or accident 
were introduced in July, 1945, and are subject to a means test and residential qualifications. 

Since the 22nd September, 1952, the maximum weekly rates of benefit have been £2 10s. per week 
for a single claimant over 21 years of age, with progressively lowev rates for claimants under 21 years 
of age. A married claimant with dependent wife receives £4 10s. per week, with an additional 5s. per 
week if there are children under 16 years of age. An income of £1 per week is allowed in addition to the 
benefit but any income in excess of £1 is deducted from the benefit. For unemployment benefit purposes, 
the incomes of both husband and wife are taken into account. For sickness benefit purposes, the in- 
come of the claimant only is taken into account, while up to £2 per week of any payment received from 
an approved friendly society is also disregarded. Where the income exceeds the appropriate permissible 
amount, the rate of benefit is reduced by the amount of the excess. 

"In general, a married woman may not receive sickness benefit, but provision exists for payment in 
special circumstances. 

There is a waiting period of seven days, during which time neither unemployment nor sickness 
benefit is payable. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Persons on benefit at end of Benefits paid 
Average period, during year. 
number on 
Period. benefit at end 
of each week. Per 10,000 of Total Per head of 
Number, population. Amount, population. 
Year ended 30th June :—~ & s. d. 
1962 ..., ese Sv 57 236 3-9 4,374 0 2 
1953 844 691 11-1 123,732 41 
1954 427 225 3:5 76,904 2 5 
1955 157 239 3-6 26,709 0 10 
1956... 473 1,606 23°7 76,888 2 4 
Quarter ended :— 
30th September, 1955 as aoe 255 256 9 (a) (a) 
31st December, 1955 : 240 377 5:6 (a) (a) 
31st March, 1956 _.... 441 536 8-0 (a) (a) 
30th June, 1956 sae sae ose 972 1,606 23°7 (a) (a) 
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SICKNESS BENEFITS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Persons on benefit at end of Benefits paid 
ayerees period. during year. 
‘i number on 
eret benefit at end 
of each week. Per 10,000 of Total Per head of 
Number. population. Amount, population. 
Year ended 30th June :— £ ‘ s. d 
952... atte aa 461 451 7°5 48,691 1 8 
1953... 433 497 8-0 84,682 2 9 
1954 479 417 6-5 106,836 3.5 
1955 459 440 6-7 18,868 3 1 
1956... : 428 410 6-1 93,854 210 
Quarter ended :— 

: 30th September, 1955 455 432 6°5 (a) (a) 
81st December, 1955 sade ta 415 371 55 (a) (a) 
31st March, 1956 __.... wae shee 421 398 5:9 (a) (a) 
30th June, 1956 ie aes jase 422 410 6-1 (a) (a) 


(a) Not applicable. 


Special Benefits—A Special Benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for unemployment or 
sickness benefit and who receives no other Commonwealth pension if, on account of age, physical or 
mental disability or for any other reason, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for himself and his 
dependants. : 2 


Maternity Allowances 


Maternity allowance payments were introduced in 1912. The allowance is payable to a woman 
who, at the date of giving birth to a child (live or stillborn), is residing in Australia, There is no means 
test, 


The allowance is £15 where there are no other children, £16 where the mother has one or two other 
children under 16 years, or £17 10s. where she has three or more such children. These rates have been paid 
since the lst July, 1947. 


The amount payable is increased by £5 for each additional child of a multiple birth. 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


¢ Amount paid. 
Year ended 30th June :— Number of claims ; 

: paid. | Average amount Per head of 

Total. per claiin. | population. 
£ & 3s. d. s. d, 
1952... acon eis Ma 15,074 241,426 16 0 4 8 2 
1953... send sis cise 15,535 248,925 16 0 6 8 2 
1954... sibs abet ‘fea 15,803 253,442 16 0 9 8 0 
1955... ie bet its 16,261 261,129 16 1 2 8 1 
1956... ose tes = 17,180 276,123 16 1 5 8 8 


Child Endowment 


Child endowment was introduced in July, 1941. Payment is made to any person having the care 
‘| and custody of children under the age of sixteen years. Endowment is not subject to a means test, but 
“! a residential qualification generally applics to claimants and children not born in Australia, 


From the 20th June, 1950 the rate has been 5s. per week for the first or only child under 16 years 
of age in a family, with an additional 10s per week for each other child under that age. 
Approved institutions receive 10s. per week for each child inmate. 
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CHILD ENDOWMENT—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Endowed families at Number per 10,000 Amount paid 
30th June. of population. ; during year, 
Year ended 
30th June :-— Number of Number of : Per head 
claims endowed Claims. Endowed Total. of 
In force. children (a). children. population. 
£000 | £34 
85,971 183,257 1,433 3,055 8,478 617 11 
89,671 192,991 1,445 3,110 4,053 612 8 
93,117 202,098 1,455 3,159 3,883 6 38 2 
96,621 212,025 1,467 8,220 4,069 6 5 6 
100,047 220;792 477 3,259 4/684 700 


(a) Excludes endowed children in approved institutions. 


Reciprocal Arrangements with Other Countries 

Reciprocal arrangements in respect to payment of age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, un- 
employment and sickness benefits and child endowment have been in force between the governments 
of Australia and New Zealand since Ist July, 1949 and between Australia and the United Kingdom since 
7th January, 1954. 


WAR AND SERVICE PENSIONS 
War Pensions : - 

The Repatriation Act, 1920-1956 provides for the payment of pensions to ox-servicemen and their 
dependants in respect of death or disabilities deemed to be due to war service. 

For members of the Forces who served outside Australia, or in actual combat against the enemy 
within Australia, pensions are payable in respect of incapacity or death which may result from any 
occurrence during the whole period of service. If a member served only in Australia, incapacity or death 
to be pensionable must have been attributable to service. In all cases, providing a member had at least 
six months camp service, a condition which existed before enlistment is pensionable if it is considered 


that such condition was aggravated by service. 


The rate of pension varies according to the pensioner’s previous Service rank. 


Pensions for Incapacity—Since the 20th October, 1955, partially incapacitated members who axe 
able to engage in employment may, according to the degree of incapacity, receive a pension of up to 
£9 10s. por fortnight (or higher according to rank) with an additional amount of £3 11s. for a wife and 
£1 7s 6d. for each child under sixteen years of age. Lesser amounts may be awarded, depending on the 
Repatriation Commission’s assessment of degree of incapacity. 


Totally and permanently incapacitated members and the totally blinded receive a pension of 
£19 10s. por fortnight. An attendant’s allowance is also paid where an attendant is necessary. Allowances 
for wife and children are the same as for other incapacitated members. 


Provision is made for pensions to members who contracted tuberculosis during or after service in a 
theatre of war and for supplement of pensions for specified disabilities. 


Pensions for Death—Widows of deceased members receive pensions based on the rank of the member. 
From the 20th October, 1955 the minimum rate has been £9 per fortnight, with an additional allowance 
of £3 9s. where there are dependent children and the widow is permanently unemployable or aged 
over 60 years. 


The rate of pension for the eldest child under 16 years of age of a deceased member is £2 13s. per 
fortnight and for each younger child, £1 17s. In addition to the pension, an amount of 12s. per fortnight 
may be paid in certain circumstances. Where both parents are dead, a payment of £4 16s. per fortnight 
is made in respect of each child. 


Widowed mothers may receive a war pension ranging from £4 10s. to £8 6s. per fortnight, according 
to the Service rank of a deceased son who was unmarried, if widowhood occurred either prior to or 
within three years after his death. Subject to the amount of other income, a further allowance may be 
granted which permits payment of a total pension ranging from £12 10s. to a maximum of £16 per fort- 
night, depending on the rank of the deceased son. The value of property possessed by the mother is not 
considered. 
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Service Pensions 


The payment of service pensions is provided for in the Repatriation Act, 1920-1956 and has operated 
since the lst January, 1936. A means test is applied in respect of both income and property. 


Members or former members of the Forces, qualified under the Act, are entitled to receive a pension, 
at rates conforming to those which apply to age and invalid pensions, if they are :— ; 


a (a) sixty years of age or more, provided the member served in a theatre of war, but eligibility 

o on tbis ground applies only to the member and not to his wife or children. In the case of 
female members of the Forces, the qualifying age is 55 years and service abroad, not neces- 
sarily in a theatre of war, is sufficient. 


> Fi (b) permanently unemployable, provided the member served in a theatre of war or, in the case of 
oe a female member, served abroad. ; 


(c) sufferers from pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the member served in a theatre of war or not. 


Pensioners under classes (b) and (c) may receive additional allowances of up to £3 10s. per fort- 
night in respect of a wife, £1 3s. per fortnight for the first child under 16 years of age and 5s. per fort- 
night for each other child under sixteen years of age up to three in number. 


Only pensioners under class (c) are entitled to receive both service and invalid pensions at the same 
time. 


When income or property exceeds a prescribed minimum the pension is reducible according to the 
value of property or the amount of income from other sources. 


WAR PENSIONS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Number of War Pensions current Average fortnightly rate Expenditure 
at 30th June. of pensions. ; during year. 
Year Depend- : Depend- 
ended Incapaci- | ants of Depend- ; Tncapaci- | ants of 
30th June :— tated incapaci- ants of tated ; deceased All Per head 
members tated deceased Total. members | and Inca- | War Pen- Total. of popu-: 
of members | members of pacitated | sioners, lation. 
Torces. of of Forces. Torces. members 
Forces. of Forces. 
£5 a | £ s.d.] £ s.d./! ‘£'000 £ 8s. d.- 
1939 see 7,030 13,362 2,225 22,617 119 ‘13 16 1 13 3 607 1 910 
1952 ede 17,760 30,255, 4,056 §2,071 3.5 1 15 2 118 9 2,715 412 0 
1953. Sua 17,747 30,877 3,983 52,607 312 7 5 ey ae 22 7 2,921 415 7 
1954 baie 17,878 31,579 3,895 53,352 317 3 1 710 24 65 3,087 41711 
1955 al 17,973 32,322 3,822 54,117 42 6 19 0 26 9 (@) 8,800 \(2)517 1 
1956 baais 17,986 32,630 3,811 54,427 || 6 7 1 38.5 4 41111 (a) 3,983 (517 7 
(a) Includes Service Pensions. 
SERVICE PENSIONS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Number of Service Pensions current Expenditure 
at 30th Jnne. during year. 
7 . Average So 
Year Sufferers from fort- 
ended Age. eavtlel pate pulmonary nightly 
30th June :— tuberculosis. tate of Per head 
Total. pensions, Total. -) of popu- 
lation. 
Members | Mombers | Depend- | Members | Devend- 
of Forces. | of Forces, ants. of Forces. ants, 
£ sd. £000 s, d. 
1939 ae 349 434 510 62 99 1,454 16 38 46 20 
1952 hes 923 , 612 545 29 27 2,136 44 6 225 C7 
1953 tae 1,043 646 596 30 28 2,343 412 9 278 9 «1 
1954 oes 1,159 661 593 31 24 2,468 5 2 0 303 9 7 
1965 isha, 1,290 693 624 38 42 2,692 5 6 0 iy (a) 
1966 vane 1,522 986 918 101 121 3.648 518 5 (a (a 


(a) Tnelnded. with War Pensions. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The National Health Act, 1953-1956, provides for expenditure from the National Welfare Fund 
in respect of a free general practitioner service to pensioners and their dependants, and hospital, medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits to the community generally. 


Hospital Benefits 

The payment of hospital benefits to the States is authorized under Part V. of the National Health 
Act. This Act continues the agreements entered into with the various States under the Hospital Benefits 
Act, 1945-1951. Under these agreements the Commonwealth pays the States certain sums of money 
which vary according to the number of occupied beds in public hospitals. 

The rates of payment for occupied beds in public hospitals are determined by the category into 
which patients are grouped. Payment of 12s. per day is made for a patient who is a pensioner or a 
dependant of a pensioner. The rate of 8s, per day is paid for all other patients. 

A payment of 8s. per day is made also for patients in approved private hospitals. This payment 
is made to the proprietor of the private hospital. 

An additional benefit of 4s. per day is paid in the case of patients who are contributing to an approved 
hospital benefit fund. This payment is made through the benefit organization and is normally paid to the 
patient with the amount payable by the organization. 

Australian residents who are temporarily living overseas and their dependants who receive hospital 
treatment are eligible to receive the benefit of 8s. a day. 


Medical Benefits 

A Medical Benefits Scheme commenced to operate as from July, 1953, being authorized under the 
National Health (Medical Benefits) Regulations. These regulations were superseded by the National 
Health Act. The basic principle of the scheme is the support of voluntary insurance of individuals 
against the costs of medical attention. The scheme provides for the payment of henefits by the Common- 
wealth, through medical insurance organizations that have been registered for the purpose. The Common- 
wealth benefits supplement the benefits paid by the registered organizations in respect of a proportion 
of the medical expenses, such as fees for medical and surgical treatment, incurred by members of those 
organizations and their dependants. 


A Pensioner Medical Service which commenced on 2ist February, 1951, was introduced under the 
authority of the National Health (Medical, Services to Pensioners) Regulations made under the pro- 
visions of the National Health Service Act, 1948-1949. The service has been continued under the 
provisions of the National Health Act, 1953-1956. 

Under this scheme, pensioners and their dependants, as defined in the section below describing 
pharmaceutical benefits, are provided with a free general practitioner service. Specialist services are 
not provided. A small fee may be charged by practitioners who attend qualified patients outside normal 
surgery or visiting hours. Practitioners in the scheme are remunerated on a fee-for-service basis by 
the Commonwealth, 


Pharmaceutical Benefits 

Since September, 1950, under the provisions of the Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, 1947-1952, and 
the National Health Act, certain life-saving and disease-preventing drugs have been provided to the 
general community free of charge if they have been duly prescribed by a medical practitioner registered 
within Australia. 

The number of drugs listed as available as general pharmaceutical benefits has steadily increased 
and at present about 250 separate preparations are supplied. Before a drug is listed as being available 
it must first be approved hy the Pharmaceutical Benefits Advisory Committee. 

All drugs listed in the British Pharmacopoeia, and other drugs as specified, are supplied free to 
pensioners receiving age, invalid, widows’ or service pensions and persons receiving a tuberculosis allow- 
ance and to their dependants. 


Free Milk to School Children 


The States Grants (Milk for School Children) Act, 1950, provides for the distribution of free milk 
to school children throughout the Commonwealth, with the object of improving their diet. All children 
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under the age of thirteen years attending school are eligible to receive this issue. The cost of the milk 
plus half the capital or incidental costs, including expenses incurred in administering the scheme, is 
reimbursed by the Commonwealth to the State, which arranges for the distribution. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Pharma- Amount 
Year Medical | Pensioner | Pharma- | ceutical | Nutrition | Miscel- per 
ended Hospital | Benefits. | Medical | ceutical | Benefits of laneous Total head 

30th June ;— | Benefits. (a) Service. | Benefits. | for Pen- | Children, | Health Amount. | of popu- 
sioners. Services. lation. 

£000 £000 £'000 £000 £000 £'000 £000 £'000 £s. de 

511 (a) 75 473 30 67 16 1,172 1199 

551 (a) 119 505 49 92 17 1,333 23 7 

657 158 137 635 63 106 18 1,774 216 3 

745 413 165 686 82 126 15 2,232 3 810 

779 533 198 717 96 136 11 2,470 31310 


(a) The Medical Benefits Seheme eommenced to operate as from July, 1953. 


: Other health services financed by the Commonwealtli Government relate to the tuberculosis campaign 
ob and to mental institutions. 

ee ‘Tuberculosis Campaign 
; The Tuberculosis Act, 1948, provides for a joint Commonwealth and State campaign against tuber- 
[ro The Commonwealth has completed an arrangement with the States, whereby each State 


‘f required to conduct an effectual campaign against tuberculosis and to provide adequate facilities for 
: jhat purpose. In consideration of this, the Commonwealth undertakes to reimburse the State for all 
Rg Approved capital expenditure in relation to tuberculosis on and after lst July, 1948, and for net main- 

, jtenance expenditure to the extent that it is in excess of net maintenance expenditure for the base year 
' | 1947-48. Thus, the States are required to carry out the actual physical or field work of the national 


- | campaign with the Commonwealth acting in an advisory, co-ordinating and financial capacity. 
: A system of tuberculosis allowances is provided and is an important factor in the campaign against 


the disease. Payments under the scheme were commenced on the 13th July, 1950. The rates of allow- 
ance from the 27th October, 1955, were £9 12s. 6d. a week for a married sufferer with a dependent wife, 
£6 2s. 6d. a week for a sufferer without dependants, reducible to £4 when maintained free of charge 
in an institution, and 10s. a week additional to child endowment for each dependent child under the 
age of sixteen. There is a means test, generous to the sufferer, which has regard only to income and 
not to property. : 

The cost to the Commonwealth for the campaign in Western Australia, iucluding allowances and 
reimbursements to the State of capital expenditure, was £508,644 for the year ended 30th June, 1956. 


Mental Institutions 

Under the States Grants (Mental Institutions) Act, 1955, the Commonwealth is authorized to make 
payments to the States for, or in connexion with, the buildings or equipment of mental institutions on 
or after the Ist July, 1955. Under the Act the Commonwealth liability in Western Australia is limited 
to £720,000. 


RELIEF PAYMENTS AND CHILD WELFARE 
Relief Payments 
The State Government, through the Child Welfare Department, makes relief payments which in 
most cases supplement the social benefits granted by the Commonwealth. Those assisted include 
deserted wives and unmarried mothers, widows having the care of children and women with husbands 
unable to support them because of sickness, unemployment, age or imprisonment. 


Other assistance provided by the State for indigent persons includes rail passes for country people 
requiring hospital treatment in the metropolitan area and provision of school books for the children 
of women in receipt of financial assistance. In certain circumstances, burials of indigent persons are 
arranged by the Department. : 


88401—4 
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Deserted wives and unmarried mothers seeking assistance from the Department are officially advised 
of the legal redress available to them and it is usual for application to be made to a Police or Children’s 
Court for an order requiring the husband or father to provide maintenance, Orders may be enforced 
anywhere in Australia or in certain oversea countries. 


State monetary assistance to deserted wives, women with husbands in prison and widows who are 
not in receipt of Commonwealth widows’ pensions is at the rate of 67s, 6d. per week, plus 30s. per week 
for the first dependent child and 15s. per week for each other dependent child. A widow receiving a 
Commonwealth pension is paid 12s. 6d. per week for the first child and 15s. for each additional child. 
A woman whose husband is an age or invalid pensioner may be paid a weekly allowance of 35s. from the 
Commonwealth. Where there are dependent children, the Commonwealth allowance is increased to 
46s. 6d. and the State allows 10s. per week for the first child and 165s. for each additional child. Where 
Commonwealth sickness or unemployment benefits are payable to married men with children, the State 
allows 31s. 6d. per week for the first dependent child and 15s. per week for each additional child. In 
addition, Commonwealth child endowment is payable in respect of all dependent children. State assistance 
may be reduced if parents have other income or if children of the family are gainfully employed. 


WOMEN IN RECEIPT OF STATE RELIEF PAYMENTS 


Number at 30th June— 
Description. 

1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 

Widows .... AY > tne MEA = Suk See 105 116 127 122 
Unmarried Mothers |... ben een ese as 22 27 21 19 
Deserted Wives : an mae “ts eas 121 145 168 160 

Other Married Women— 

Husband Pensioner & ett ae Paes 46 38 43 47 
Husband Sick or Unemployed - seed ae 16 6 20 17 
Husband Ihnprisoned _.... ro ie See 29 40 22 29 
Divorced Women a3 fee ere ae sei 13 12 10 5 
Foster Mothers oe ae a ides Gate 37 40 36 36 
Special Cases .... as ea Me oes bee 22 36 7 9 
Total Women _.... a ae cam 411 460 454 444 


Child Welfare 


The State Department of Child Welfare is responsible for the care of State wards and of children 
released on probation or placed under supervision by Children’s Courts. In addition, licensed foster- 
mothers and institutions caring for children come under the supervision of the Department, which also 
supervises children brought to Western Australia under child migration schemes. Other functions 
include the arranging of legal adoptions of children and the licensing of children for employment for 
the purpose of entertainment or street trading. 


Children’s Courts are established at Perth and at other centres throughout the State and have juris- 
diction in all cases where children undev eighteen ave involved whether as offenders or as injured parties. 
The Court may declare a child to be a destitute or neglected child and may order the child to be com- 
mitted to the care of the Child Welfare Department, to be sent to an institution or to be released on 
probation. Children guilty of minor offences may be cautioned, fined, bound over, or dismissed without 
a conviction being recorded. A child found guilty of an offence punishable by imprisonment may be sent 
to an institution, released on security given by the parent or after suitable punishment by a relative, 
or released on probation under the supervision of the Department. Uncontrollable children may be 
committed to institutions or be released on probation. Those guilty of first or less serious offences are 
generally placed in the care of their parents or suitable guardians under appropriate departmental super- 
vision, Supervision and probation cases, other than State wards, numbered 729 at the 30th June, 1956. 
Only repeated-and more serious offenders are placed in corrective institutions. 


State Wards—A child committed by a Children’s Court to an institution or to the care of the Child 
Welfare Department becomes a State ward. A child committed to the care of the Department may be 
sent to an institution, apprenticed, boarded out with a relative or other suitable person or placed out 
in employment. Of a total number of 1,456 State wards on the 30th June, 1956, 407 were in institutions, 
897 were boarded out, 92 were in service or apprenticed and 560 were on parole. 


at 
aa 
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Private Children under the age of 6 years in institutions or in the care of licensed foster mothers come 
under the supervision of the Department. On the 30th June, 1956 there were 45 private children under 
six years in the care of licensed foster mothers and 179 in institutions under the supervision of depart- 
mental officers. The total number of private children in institutions was 626. 1 


Institutions—The State Government subsidises homes for children in Western Australia and most of 
these institutions are conducted by religious organizations. Several of the homes provide for children 
brought from Great Britain, Ireland and Malta under child migration schemes. All institutions having 
the care of wards, migrant children or private children under 6 years of age are under the supervision 
of the Department. 


CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS AT 30TH JUNE, 1956 


State Migrant Private Total 
Wards. Children. Children. . 
Institutions. . 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. |] Boys. | Girls. oni 
ANGLICAN— 
Parkerville Children’s Home, Parkerville .... bine 30 30 ae Sie 39 24 78 54 132 
Swan Girls’ Home, Middle Swan __.... are saa ui 11 Site 47 yee 26 aye 84 84 
Swan Boys’ Home, Middle Swan _.... nk wae 10 one 50 vice 63 ite 123 “ie? 123 
Anglican Farm School, Stoneville — .... ‘ais pins 85 whe ar oy die vane 35 sscs 85 
Total... ne a eit wee ie 84 41 50 47 102 50 236 138 874 
METHODIST— 
Methodist Children’s Home, Victoria Park .... 2 6 3 9 18 11 27 38 
Tom Allan Memorial Home for Boys, Werribee 3 we 21 24 24 
Total 5 6]... 3 30 18 35 27 62 
PRESBYTERIAN— 
Burnbrae Children’s Home, Byford .... a Wh 1 3 an ies 9 13 10 16 26 
Benmore Boys’ Home, Caversham _.... ea ave 6 is Ms Hee 11 ict 17 eis 17 
Total... fee wee sie see i 7 8 ees As 20 18 27 16 43 
ROMAN CATHOLIC— 
Castledare Junior Orphanage, Queens Park fick 21 dat 72 wai 29 122 
Clontarf Boys’ Orphanage, Victoria Park .... ate 30 ieee 126 ane 31 wees 187 
Wiome of the Good Shephord, Leederville wit als 18 est ite A sas 18 18 
St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Wembley ‘ Ses 20 tech 16 ae 67 103 103 
St. Vincent’s Foundling Home, Wembley afer 12 24 8 ine 57 43 67 144 
St. Mary’s Agricultural School, Tardun , wines aa nie 53 Hs 4 abi one 57 
St. Joseph’s Farm and Trade ‘School, Bindoon .... site es 84 ane 8 fais ss 92 
Nazareth House, Geraldton _... a is on oe ies 38)... 41 wit 79 79 
St. Joseph’s Preventorlum, Kellerberrin |... tees 143 late 6 A Pt Aye 6 sate 6 
Total... ihe or asey sede ths 63 62 349 54 120 151 541 267 808 
SALVATION ARMY— 
Boys’ Home, Hollywood oe ie a chee 35 ie dort sida 59 ia 94 seit O4 
Girls’ Home, Cottesloe .... a ets oi wats ies 25 id nee Res 54 cate 79 79 
Total... ass wae ihe oe ni 35 25 ae ae 59 54 04 79 173 
UNDENOMINATIONAI— : 
Kingsley Fairbridge Farm School, a aca feck des is 141 41 aids tise 141 41 182 
Shiloh College, Broomehill its Ye ey 9 ease ates os 9 ete 9 
Total... daze wade aed fag us 9 oer 141 41 fan tee 150 41 101 
GRAND TOTAL ted aide uae ate 203 137 540 145 340 286 || 1,083 668 | 1,651 


In addition to the children shown in the preceding table, there were 42 State wards in the Child 
Welfare Reception Home at Mt. Lawley and 25 in government corrective institutions and hospitals. 


Maintenance of Children—On the 30th June, 1956, payments from the Child Welfare Department 
to foster parents having the care of State wards were at the rate of 45s. per week for each child. Institu- 
tions were paid subsidies at the rate of 35s. 9d. per week for each ward attending school on the premises 
and 34s. 9d. for wards attending outside schools. The British Government pays 12s. 6d. per week for 
each migrant child in institutions or boarded out and the State Government pays additional amounts 
to bring payments to the same scale as for State wards. In addition to the above, grants of 7s. 6d. per 
week are paid by the State Lotteries Commission to institutions for each child maintained. Where 
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assistance from the Lotteries Commission is refused by the institution on religious grounds, an equivalent 
grant is payable by the State Government in respect of wards. All institutions and foster parents having 
the care of children receive Commonwealth child endowment payments, 


Parents of State wards and private children in institutions or boarded out are required to contribute 
towards the maintenance of their children, 


The Director of Child Welfare has authority to place out in employment or apprenticeship State wards 
of employable age. Where wards are required to reside at the place of employment, service agreements 
covering wages and working conditions are made between employers and the Department, which con- 
tinues to watch their interests. 


Employment of Children—Children are not permitted to engage in street trading unless duly licensed 
under the provisions of the Child Welfare Act, 1947-1956. Usually licences are issued for the purpose 
of selling newspapers. Licences may not be issued to children under twelve. 


Children under the age of sixteen may not take part in any form of public entertainment for profit 
or reward unless under licence, except in the case of an occasional entertainment for the benefit of a 
school or charitable or patriotic object. Most of these licences are issued for concerts arranged by dancing 
teachers and othor tutors. 


Adoption of Children—Any person who takes charge of a child with a view to adoption must notify 
the Director of Child Welfare. Legal adoptions may be arranged by the Department or privately by 
solicitors. In either case an order for adoption must be obtained from a Judge of the Supreme Court. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1956, 262 adoption orders were granted by the Judges. 


EXPENDITURE OF CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Expenditure. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 
: & & & £& & 
Departmental .... seh wh aA a2 65,640 75,683 81,698 93,504 122,084 
Maintenance of Wards— 
Payments to Institutions oes os Sigs 32,191 37,282 36,024 36,691 31,674 
Payments to Private Persons .... aha ets 22,355 28,164 29,239 34,455 42,575 
Other Expenditure on Wards .... ae ies 7,149 7,940 6,878 7,916 8,347 
Maintenance of Migrant Children— 
Payments to Institutions tie test nite 17,737 26,950 35,632 42,531 43,707 
Payments to Private Persons .... dhe Pe 1,022 1,383 3,190 3,260 3,419 
Other Expenditure on Migrant Children... 1,928 2,943 4,132 5,245 6,780 
Outdoor Relief for Indigent— 
Payments to Widows and Women with Children 43,058 51,090 53,674 60,759 87,494 
Other Expenditure on Relief .... 1,104 1,053 1,580 1,845 2,619 © 
Burials of Indigent Persons . esi oe atte 1,782 2,080 2,551 2,352 2,849 
Total Expenditure oa oa ses 193,961 234,568 254,598 288,558 351,498 
Total Revenue _.... tide Sebi tess 23,259 25,445 29,587 34,910 34,140 
Net Expenditure .... aed tee uk 170,702 209,123 225,011 253,648 317,358 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 8s. d s. d. 
Per head of mean Population .... te 5 9 6 10 7 2 710 9 6 


PART 6—LAW COURTS, POLICE AND PRISONS 


LAW COURTS 
The principal Courts operating in Western Australia are the High Court of Australia, the State Full 
Court, the State Supreme Court, the Session Courts of the State, the Magistrates’ and Coroners’ Courts, 
the State Arbitration Court and the State Licensing Court. 


High Court of Australia 

The High Court of Australia is constituted under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act and its powers are defined therein and in the Judiciary Act, 1903-1955. At the end of 1956, the 
High Court Bench consisted of the Chief Justice of Australia and six other judges. Sittings are held 
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in the capital city of each State as occasion may require. The High Court exercises both original and 
appellate jurisdiction, acting as a Court of Appeal for Australia. An appeal may lie from a judgment 
of the High Court of Australia to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London. 


State Full Court 


Two or more members of the Supreme Court Bench exercising appellate jurisdiction constitute a 
sitting of the State Full Court for civil cases, but criminal appeals must be heard by three judges. The 
Full Court sits at least five times in every year with additional sittings when necessary. Appeals are 
heard against judgments given in the Supreme, Circuit and Session Courts and also against decisions 
of the magistrates in the Lower Courts. 


State Supreme Court 


Sittings of the civil sessions of the Supreme Court may be conducted by the Chief Justice of the State 
or by one of the four Puisne- Judges, alone or with a jury. Criminal cases must be heard before a jury. 
Criminal sittings of the Supreme Court commence at Perth on the first Tuesday in every month from 
February to December and civil sittings are held concurrently but from March to December. In addition, 
the Eastern Goldfields Circuit Court sits at Kalgoorlie four times a year. The Resident Magistrate of the 
Eastern Goldfields Magisterial District usually presides, sitting as a special commissioner of the Supreme 
Court, but major offences under the Criminal Code are sometimes dealt with by a judge. Criminal 
cases are heard before a jury, in accordance with Supreme Court procedure. 


The Supreme Court is responsible for the administration in Western Australia of the Commonwealth 
Bankruptcy Act, 1924-1955. The administration of the Bankruptcy Act is supervised throughout 
Australia by the Inspector-General of Bankruptcy, whose office is in Melbourne, Victoria. 


Session, Courts of the State 


The Session Courts are also referred to as the Courts of Quarter Session because they are held four 
times a year at the principal court houses of each of the fourteen session divisions. The Resident Magis- 
trate stationed at the centre at which a Court is held usually presides. Juries are required at all sittings 
as only criminal cases are dealt with. Major criminal issues may be reserved for hearing before a Supreme 
Court judge. Magistrates presiding at Session Courts may sit in association with one or more Justices 
of the Peace. : 


Magistrates’ and Coroners’ Courts 


In addition to their usual functions, magistrates act as coroners and mining wardens. Two or 
more Justices of the Peace sitting together in petty sessions may deal with cases which could be decided 
by a magistrate sitting alone. 


Police Courts are held at centres of population throughout the State and special courts dealing with 
traffic offences are also held in Perth and Fremantle. 


Minor offences are dealt with summarily in Police Courts, but a person charged with an indictable 
offence is committed to a Higher Court for trial or sentence if the Court decides that there is sufficient 


. evidence to justify this course. 


Children’s Courts—Special Children’s Courts are established in Perth, and at other centres as required, 
to deal with offenders under the age of eighteen years and to hear cases of offences against children. A 
Children’s Court has power to deal summarily with almost any offence affecting children. The public 
is excluded from Children’s Court hearings and names of juvenile offenders are withheld from publication. 


Coroners’ Courts may be held to inquire into the circumstances of sudden or unnatural deaths or 
the cause and origin of fires. A person found guilty of a major offence may be committed for trial at 
a Higher Court. 


Local Courts are held throughout the State to determine minor civil issues, largely the recovery 
of small debts. 


Proceedings in Civil Courts 


Civil Cases—Particulars of civil cases dealt with by the courts in the ten years ended 31st December, 
1955 are shown in the following table. 
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CIVIL CASES 
Higher Courts. Lower Courts. 
Year. ; 
j Judgments Signed and i 

Writs. ‘Entered, Plaints. Judgments. (a) 

Number. & Number. & Number. £ Number. £ 
486 88,170 121 49,892 13,876 193,420 3,634 67,129 
575 121,550 154 68,842 14,067 215,617 4,222 99,242, 
590 144,203 139 65,593 15,263 269,368 4,810 138,678 
595 179,967 131 51,677 15,245 245,516 4,619 103,768 
725 169,485 182 99,527 16,017 237,023 4,012 96,772 
703 300,902 201 113,908 16,151 242,889 4,228 93,008 
839 329,596 206 185,438 18,217 269,535 4,614 129,036 
1,088 482,436 378 215,987 19,643 374,484 6,479 187,777 
1,148 599,955 453 275,929 24,773 583,751 8,246 244,454 
847 526,303 361 307,785 31,079 1,051,654 9,480 448,213 


(a) Although these figures are not absolutely complete, they should provide a reliable measure of trends. 


Divorce—Orders for the dissolution of marriage, nullity of marriage and judicial separation may be 
granted by the Supreme Cow't or the Eastern Goldfields Circuit Court. The following table shows the 
number of writs issued and final orders granted in each year from 1946 to 1955. 


DIVORCE 
Final Orders for— 
Year. Writs. 
Dissolution of Nullity of Sudicial 
Marriage. Marriage. Separation. 

1,017 725 6 
08 807 7 
710 696 6 
679 566 3 
706 720 7 
735 682 3 t 
662 585 4 rir: 
620 535 6 = 
596 530 2 1 
575 479 6 3 


Western Australian Court of Arbitration 

The main purpose of the Court of Arbitration is to determine wages and working conditions and to 
maintain industrial peace in Western Australia. The President of the Arbitration Court must be a 
person qualified to be appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court. The full Arbitration Court Bench com- 
prises the President, a representative of the employers’ organizations registered with the Court, and a 
representative of the employees’ unions. The President is assisted by a Conciliation Commissioner. 

The Arbitration Court has power to intervene in any industrial dispute occurring within the State, 
whether or not the parties are registered under the Industrial Arbitration Act. 


Commonwealth Industrial Court 

The Commonwealth Industrial Court as constituted by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1904-1956 comprises a Chief Judge and not more than two other Judges and is empowered 
to carry out judicial and award enforcement functions under the Act. 


Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 

The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission consists of a President, not less than 
two Deputy Presidents, a Senior Commissioner and not less than five Commissioners. In addition Con- 
ciliators are appointed for the purposes of the Act. The Commission is empowered to prevent or settle 
by conciliation or arbitration only those industrial disputes which extend beyond the limits of any one 
State. The principal registry of the Commission is in Melbourne, Victoria, and there are Deputy Indus- 
trial Registrars in each State. 
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State Licensing Court 


The Licensing Court is constituted by thrée members appointed by the Governor to administer the 
Licensing Act and to issue licenses for the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor. 


Crime Statistics 
Statistics appearing in this section exelude particulars of aboriginals unless otherwise stated. 
Magistrates’ Courts 


The following table shows particulars of offences dealt with in Magistrates’ Courts, including Children’s 
Courts, during the year 1955. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS—CHARGES AND CONVICTIONS, 1955 
(Inclusive of concurrent offences.) 


Committals to Higher 


Charges. Summary Convictions. Courts. 
Offence. 1 
M. ¥. | Persons. M. F. Persons. M. ¥, Persons. 
I—Offences against the Person— 
Murder .... se a 4 2 6 : 4 2 6 
Attempted murder |. sos 2 2 4 A 2 i 2 
Manslaughter .... toe ee 14 2 14 : 14 : 14 
Attempted suicide .... 23 13 7 20 12 7 19 : 
Rape... en Sea's 4 ns 4 4 be 4 
Incest .... 6 1 7 5 1 6 
Unlawtul carnal ‘knowledge - 28 oe 28 11 nee 11 16 set. 16 
Indecent assault _ sss 14 aia 14 3 as 3 10 eas 10 
Indecent dealing — ae 21 ~~ 21 9 Vand 9 12 as 12 
Unnatural offences __.... dees 22 iS 22 1 es 1| 21 Pane 21 
LBigamy .. sate 3 aie 3 ide iis obs 3 ites 3 
“Assault, Wwounding, ete. Sai 453 39 492 327 19 346 15 1 16 
Total, Class T. en 584 51 635 363 26 389 106 4 110 
11.—Ojfences against. Property— 
Robhery 8 toed & 1 seni 1 “a see 7 
Breaking, entering and stealing 701 2 703 508 2 510 18k ais 181 
Unlawfully on premises et 117 sik 117 111 ee 111 dies edi nies 
Stealing, recelving, etc. be 2,789 346 3,115 2,537 302 2,839 113 8 121 
Wilfil damage 183 5 188 168 5 173 2 a 2 
Unlawfully eine vehicles, etc. 387 4 391 334 3 337 24 so 24 
Other offences .. s i 8 sn 8 8 deck 8 oe aa wie 
Total, Class IT. a 4,173 357 4,530 3,667 312 3,979 327 8 335 
111.— Forgery, Uttering, and Offences 
ayainst: Currencey— 
Forgery tte 1 1 1 1 
Uttering 1 1 1 1 
Total, Class TIT, 2 2 2 2 
TV.—Offences against Good Order— 
Drunkenness _.... sad 5,331 421 5,752 5,307 413 5,720 Pas ae wie 
Disorderliness .... Nie adie "795 53 848 771 44 815 al _ 1 
Vagrancy, ete. 355 31 386 324 31 355 aie Sse pon 
‘Escaping, resistiug, and hinder- i 
ing police ee ad 356 21 377 343 20 363 sacs ha iy 
Indecent behaviour 61 dave 61 58 aia 58 1 dis 1 
Other offences .... 20 15 35 18 15 33 tes ey seve 
Total, Class IV, sect 6,918 541 7,459 6,821 523 7,344 2 ae 2 
V.-—Other Offences— 
Breaeli of : 
Traffic Act .... 44,081 2,460 | 46,541 43,229 2,430 | 45,659 
State Transport Co- ordination 
Act aot fos 472 1 473 454 1 455 
Liquor Laws Ee ates 1,066 60 1,126 1,049 60 1,109 
Health Laws weve wae 235 15 250 229 15 24 
Gaming .... Sees 1,888 9 1,897 - 1,858 9 1,867 ae daa wana 
Maintenance offences . wis *B5e 3 855 453 2 455 eth ate ego 
Tudustrial offences _.... ay 241 2 243 169 2 171 ‘sen we aur 
Taxation offences — wai 472 25 497 418 20 438 Sots ° 
Other offences .... PS: wie 3,000 231 3,231 2,795 218 3,008 5 5 
Tota, Class V. wee | 52,307 2,806 | 55,113 60,654 2,752 | 53,406 5 5 
GRAND TOTAL we | 68,984 3,755 67,739 61,505 3,613 | 65,118 442 12 454 
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The next two tables show a marked increase in convictions in Magistrates’ Courts during the ten 
years ended 31st December, 1955. : 


It is important to note, however, that the population increased by 36-9 per cent. in the same period, 
males by 37-3 per cent. and females by 36-4 per cent. 


Total convictions increased by 42,076, from 28,042 in 1946 to 65,118 in 1955. Convictions for 
offences other than traffic offences rose from 12,922 to 19,459, an increase of 6,537 or 50-6 per cent, 
In the same period convictions for traffic offences increased from 10,120 to 45,659. 


CONVICTIONS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
Forgery and 
Offences Offences Offences Offences Other 
against the against against against Offences. Total. 
Person. Property. Currency, Good Order. (a) (a) 
Year. ho 
M. r.. M. r M. r. M. ¥. M. ¥ M. Tr. Persons. 
1946 270 32 | 2,318 144 3 5,067 484 | 14,002 722 || 21,660 | 1,882 | 23,042 
1947 268 30 | 2,008 135 sate 5,174 522 | 12,363 595 || 19,813 | 1,282 | 21,095 
1948 284 24 | 2,111 155 4 5,581 517 | 15,096 638 || 23,026 | 1,384 | 24,360 
1949 320 17 | 1,889 141 3 6,594 487 | 15,361 626 || 24,117 | 1,271 | 25,388 
1950 397 23 | 2,317 164 ee 7,321 661 | 15,808 624 || 25,843 | 1,472 | 27,315 
1951 335 14 | 2,577 188 1 7,119 462 | 18,358 709 }/ 28,390 | 1,373 | 29,763 
1952 342. 19 | 2,889 196 eee 7,376 541 | 26,770 976 || 36,377 | 1,732 | 38,109 
1953 323 25 | 3,084 250 ese 7,319 626 | 27,949 | 1,117 |] 38,625 | 2,018 | 40,643 
1954 368 18 | 3,618 235 2 7,094 503 | 34,747 | 1,420 || 45,829 | 2,176 | 48,005 
1955 363 26 | 3,667 312 = 6,821 523 | 60,654 | 2,752 || 61,505 ) 3,613 | 65,118 
(a) Including traffic offences.’ 
CONVICTIONS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS FOR CERTAIN OFFENCES 
Assault, Stealing, : . | : Traffic 
Wounding, etc. | Receivi mg, ete. Druukenness. Disorderliness. Gaming. Offences. 
Year. : 
M. Yr. M. F M. ¥, M. F. M. r. NM. ¥ 
1946 250 14 1,422 134 3,665 387 893 30 1,554 q 9,689 431 
1947 231 16 1,409 123 3,834 416 796 46 1,707 2 7,276 190 
1948 247 16 1,463 140 3,971 396 989 59 2,095 6 9,801 314 
1949 279 9 1,345 112 4,967 416 1,100 36 1,812 5 9,801 273 
1950 350 18 1,639 159 5,508 538 1,121 55 1,980 5 9,883 311 
1951 304 10 1,815 175 5,592 382 928 45 2,321 4] 11,909 454 
1952 295 16 1,917 188 5,594 448 830 36 2,803 2) 18,357 640 
1953 296 18 2,103 234 5,692 518 882 54 2,485 3 | 20,213 780 
1954 319 18 2,465 222 5,426 383 895 59 2,951 6 | 26,506 | 1,054 
1955 327 19 2,537 302 5,307 413 771 44 1,858 9 | 43,229 | 2,430 


Particulars of distinct persons convicted in Magistrates’ Courts are not available, but it is known 


that many are charged with multiple offences. 


Juvenile Crime 


This applies particularly to juveniles. 


Statistics of convictions of juvenile offenders during 1955, classified according to age, sex and nature 


of offence, are shown in the following table. 
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An upward trend is evident in the figures for offences by children under eighteen years of age, as 
shown in the following table. The increase is largely due to minor offences, although convictions for 
stealing and receiving rose substantially. 

In examining these statistics, it should be borne in mind that the numbers in the population aged 
under eighteen years increased during the period by about one-half. 


CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES 


Breaking, 
Entering, Stealing, Wilful Traftic Other Total 
and Recelving, etc. Damage, Offences, Offences. 
Year. Steailng. 
M. Yr. M. | #F. M. | F. M. | R. M. Fr M. | Yr. [Persons 
1946 Be 368 , 490 43 48 sae 745 34 354 16 2,005 94 | 2,099 
1947 aes 221 383 43 68 1 537 21 264 13 1,473 78 | 1,551 
1948 ride 265 3 543 25 39 2 851 62 360 22 2,048 114 } . 2,162 
1949 sks 141 338 35 33 2 768 53 250 30 1,530 120 | 1,650 
1950... 234 2 631 27 53 aye 670 33 308 8 1,796 70 | 1,866 
1951... 262 7 703 60 87 2 602 59 472 11 |} 2,106 129 | 2,285 
1052 as 307 1 685 63 70 ie 647 37 572 23 2,281 124 | 2,405 
1953 aes 338 7 732 64 99 aes 1,073 85 401 26 2,643 182 | 2,825 
1054 490 2 871 82 115 2] 1,102 67 510 30 3,088 183 3,271 
1865 om 502 2 946 116 73 oi 1,359 74 556 14 3,436 206 | 3,642 


Higher Courts 
Particulars of persons dealt with in Higher Courts are shown in the following table. Where a person 
was charged with more than one offence, only the most serious charge has been included. 


HIGHER COURTS, 1955 


Distinct Persons Charged. Distinct Persons Convicted. 
Offences. efi 
Maics. Females. | Persons. Males, Females, | Persons. 
1.—Offences against the pene 
‘urder ee osu 4 2 6 3 1 4 
Attempted murder |... 2 . 2 2 7 2 
Manslaughter ies 13 2 13 5 5 
Negligent melving causing ¢ death vide 1 . 1 1 1 
Rape .... & ies 4 . 4 1 1 
Incest .. : 5 1 6 4 4 
Unlawful carnal knowledge | 16 : 16 7 7 
Indecent dealing __.... eat 10 10 6 6 
Indecent assault. 3 ee 8 ne 8 8 38 
Unnatural offences .... 17 ede 17 14 14 
Bigam, Be on 3 ae 3 3 3 
Assault, wounding, etc. 16 1 16 9 9 
‘Total, Class I. eee wits sate 98 4 102 63 1 64 
(1.—Offences against Property— 
Robbery es tds — 7 eg 7 7 sad 7 
Breaking, entering and stealing .... Beas 98 e 98 96 aon 96 
Stealing, recelving, etc. — .... ess ce 80 4 84 66 3 69 
Unlawfully wang vehicles .... ee age 18 ike 18 18 ae 18 
Arson .... aes ike ae 1 dete 1 me wade ” 
Total, Class IT. yh Sane steed 204 4 208 187 3 190 
I1l.— Forgery, Uttering, and Onenes lagasnet Cirrandy 
Forgery pam 1 aud 1 1 ind 1 
Uttering Kio Neto” “sane Gua “bes 1 a 1 1 1 
Total, Class III. Sees wick dss 2 22 2 2 ead 2 
V.—Offences against Good Behaviour— : 
Indccent DebeviOus ee ibe Sts 1 eee 1 ‘1 beat 1 
Disorderly conduct . fa ita 1 1 1 1 
Total, Class TV. ete 2 2 2 2 cas 2 
V —Other Offences— oe 
Conspiracy - : 2 2 os m 
Perjury 1 1 1 1 
Breach of Births, Deaths and Marrlages Act 1 1 1 1 
Total, Class V. 4 4 2 2 
GRAND TOTAL on. es 310 8 | 3ie a6 | 4 260 
I 
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Details of penalties inflicted by the Higher Courts during the ten years ended 31st December, 1955, 
are shown below. 
HIGHER COURTS—NATURE OF PUNISHMENT OF DISTINCT PERSONS 
Sentenced to 


Bound. over. Fined. Imprisoned. Death Total. 
Year : 

M. B mM. | F mw | oF um | OF mu. | ¥F. | Persons, 
1046 12 1 8 68 2 2 1 90 4 94 
1947 .. 22 are 4 73 1 2 101 1 102 
1948 .. 20 1 7 75 3 1 103 4 107° 
1949... 30 2 5 73 oe we 108 2 110 
1950 .. 41 3 3 1 99 1 1 144 6 149 
1961 .. 22 2 3 107 6 1 133 8 141 
1952 .. 52 4 9 2 139 6 1 201 12 213 
1953. 49 5 16 1 163 5 3 230 11 241 
1954 .. 39 1 5 168 3 vase _ 212 4 216 
1955 56 ees 8 1 189 2 3 “1 256 4 260 


Only one exeoution was carried out during the period. All other death sentences were commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

Offences by Aboriginals 

Particulars are given in the next table of charges brought against sbovigtnalin natives and convictions 
recorded in Magistrates’ and Higher Courts during the year 1955, 

It will be seen that about two-thirds of the charges are in connection with the consumption of aloo- 
holic liquor which is denied to natives by law. 


OFFENCES BY ABORIGINALS, 1955 
(Inclusive of concurrent offences.) 


Magistrates’ Courts— 
Higher Courts— 
Offence. Charges. Summary Convictions, Convictions. 
M. F. Persons.| M. F. Persons.|| MM. F. | Persons, 
I, Bivens against the Person— 
Mansiaughter .... ies moe 3 os 3 . 2 m 2 
Murder .... ie 2 1 3 : . . ey 
Unlawful carnal knowledge ahs 1 ; 1. 2 1 : 1 
Indecent assault : vans 3 ae 3 3 as 3 - . eo 
Assault, woundIng, ete. seek 72 11 83 57 9 66 2 1 3 
Total, Class I. este 81 12 93 60 9 69 5 1 6 
TI.—Offences ugainat Property— 
Robbery Be 4 deus 4 Se me a 2 * 2 
Stealing from person .. 2 1 3 2 1 3 33 a & 
Breaking, entering and ‘stealing, 15 15 12 ie 12 1 me 1 
Stealing, receiving, ete. sce 101 7 108 88 7 95 1 1 
Wilfal damage oes 20 3 23 18 3 21 <s : 
Uniawfully using vehicles... 32 3 35 32 8 35 
Unlawfuliy on premises sda 5 fat 7, 5 5 bere 5 
Total, Class IT. eee 179 4 193 157 14 171 4 ae 4 
1V.—Offences against Gam Onder—- 
Drunkenness __.... se 1,000 235 1,235 996 230 1,226 
Disorderiiness .... 250 114 364 242 112 304 
Escaping. resisting and hinder- 
Ing police _.... 55 9 64 55 9 64 
Other offences .. _ seas 2 saan 2 2 ag 2 
Total, Class IY. Sis 1,307 358 1,665 1,295 351 1,646 
V.—Other Offences— 
Native Administration Act ; : 
Being on prohibited area . 4 as : 4 4 ae 4 
Loitering in ‘town. .... ena 22 tas 22 20 avs . 20 
Receiving liquor .... 308 74 382 298 74 8372 
Supplying jiquor to natives - 64 4 68 60 3 63 
Breaches of : 
Traffic Act. .... sacs ates 85 1 86 72 1 73 
Liquor laws . Os se 19 7 26 18 7 26 
Gaming .. a 2 one 2 2 base 2 
Maintenance offences bas 7 ate 7 3 i 3 
Other offences .. oe ise 33 3 36 32 3 35 
~ Total, Class V. ses 644 89 633 509 |. 88 597 oer 
GRAND TOTAT, wee |. 2,111 478 2,584 2,021 462 2,483 ||” 9 1 10 
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POLICE 


The Western Australian Police Force comprises five main branches under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The Commissioner is responsible to the Minister for Police and is assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner, 


The five branches are the Criminal Investigation Branch, the Uniformed Branch, the Traffic Branch, 
the Plainclothes Branch, each headed by an Inspector-in-Charge, and the Women Police. 


On the 30th June, 1956, the Police Force had one Chief Inspector, 28 inspectors, 171 sergeants and 
760 constables. Of these, four were detective inspectors, 24 detective sergeants and 41 détective con- 
stables. The Women Police comprised one sergeant and nine constables. 


The Uniformed Branch comprises the main body of the Police Force and is responsible for the routine 
maintenance of law and order throughout the State. Foot and cycle police patrol closely-settled areas, 
particularly the business centres in the cities and towns. Jn the remote areas of the State, mounted 
police make long patrols. 


Officers of the Uniformed Branch may be required to act as Clerks of Courts in country areas and 
to perform special duties for other government authorities. 


The Criminal Investigation Branch is centred in Perth, with sub-branches at Fremantle, Geraldton, 
Kalgoorlie, Narrogin and Northam. The Branch is equipped with radio patrol cars and the usual facilities 
for work on fingerprints, photography and ballistics. 


Special staffs attached to the Criminal Investigation Branch are responsible for security and for 
police work in connection with gold stealing, pillaging and thefts from retail shops. 


The Traffic Branch is responsible for ‘the regulation of traffic and the licensing of motor vehicles 
in the Metropolitan Traffic Area. ‘These functions are performed by the local government authorities 
in other parts of the State. Licences to drive motor vehicles are issued by police officers throughout the 
State. 


The Plainclothes Branch is mainly employed to control gaming, enforce the liquor laws and suppress 
vice. Work in connection with the licensing of firearms and the inspection of weights and measures 
is also the responsibility of the Branch. 


The Women Police—Policewomen are stationed at Perth, Fremantle and Kalgoorlie. They are 
mainly employed in police duties concerning women and children. 


PRISONS 


There are two common gaols and seventeen police gaols in Western Australia, the principal State 
prison being at Fremantle and the other common gaol at Broome. The prison at Barton’s Mill and the 
Pardelup Prison Farm are outstations of the Fremantle Prison. 


A portion of the Fremantle Prison is reserved for the accommodation of female prisoners. The 
main prison is divided into separate sections for prisoners on remand or awaiting trial, reformatory 
prisoners and others, Facilities include workshops for printing, bootmaking, carpentry and blacksmithing, 
where opportunity is provided for long-term prisoners to learn trades. A school is conducted by a teacher 
supplied by the Education Department, while tuition in technical subjects is available by correspondence. 


At Barton’s Mill, where prisoners are employed in cutting firewood, and at the Pardelup Prison Farm 
supervision is fairly open, but escapes are rare, In fact the number of escapes from all gaols averaged 
only six per year during the five years ended 30th June, 1956, and all escapees were recaptured. 


Broome gaol is situated in the northern part of the State and is mainly used for the imprisonment 
of aboriginal natives. 


Police gaols are established in Perth and at other centres and are used for short-term prisoners and 
for prisoners awaiting trial. In addition, provision is made for holding prisoners for short periods at 
police stations throughout the State. 


In the following table, which shows the number of prisoners received for penal imprisonment in 
gaols in Western Australia during the five years ended 30th June, 1956, a prisoner is counted once for 
each time he is received. 


‘ 
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PRISONERS RECEIVED FOR PENAL IMPRISONMENT 


sear me i Aboriginals, Total. 
Year. 

M. | Fr, Persons. M. | F, Persons. M. | Fr. Persons, 
1951-52... ons ce sobs 2,187 164 2,351 396 43 439 2,583 207 2,790 
1952-53... moa i sae 2,540 187 2,727 392 75 467 2,932 262 3,194 
1953-54... gata wed ike 2,250 175 2,425 419 167 586 2,669 342 3,011 
1954-55... sie, este bee 2,467 162 2,629 484 144 628 2,951 306 3,257 
1955-56... oes bag wee 2,705 132 2,837 735 200 935 3,440 332 3,772 


In the next table a prisoner is counted only once in a particular year, irrespective of the number 
of times he is imprisoned during that year. 


DISTINCT PERSONS IMPRISONED 


ants tne Maa Aboriginals. Total. 
Year. 7 

M. | F, Persons.|| M. | | F. | Peron. M. | F. Persons, 
1951-52... asa ate sive 1,447 87 1,534 257 33 290 1,704 120 1,824 
1952-53... sive sige ite 1,451 84 1,535 213 47 260 1,664 131 1,795 
1953-54... cent, eee oc 1,305 76 1,381 261 60 321 1,566 136 1,702 
1954-55... on aie sees 1,466 74 1,540 207 66 363 1,763 140 1,903 
1955-56... saan a ice 1,581 72 1,653 431 80 611 2,012 152 2,164 


The following table shows the number of prisoners, excluding trial and remand prisoners and debtors, 
in gaols in Western Australia at the 30th June, in each of the years 1952 to 1956. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL 


Pri t th aa 
saponins Aboriginals. | Total. 
Date. 

M. | Fr, Persons. M. | Fr, | Persons. M. | F Persons, 
30th June :— | 
1952 oe asst eek ise 350 12 362 35 2 37 385 14 399 
1953 ee Rin. aves ge 359 15 374 29 5 34 388 20 408 
1954 = Sete tate seas 354 6 360 40 3 43 304 9 403 
1955 eee wee aes sees 376 10 386 46 6 52 422 16 438 - 
1956 tee aes sets aes 472 10 482 66 8 74 538 18 556 


Remission of up to twenty-five per cent. of the sentence imposed is allowed to all prisoners whose 
conduct and diligence are satisfactory. . 

Prisoners may be sentenced by a Court to imprisonment for a finite term and thereafter to be detained 
at the Governor’s pleasure, At the expiration of the finite sentence, these prisoners are placed in the 
reformatory section under the supervision of the Indeterminate Sentences Board. On the other hand, the 
Court may order that a prisoner be held during the Governor’s pleasure without imposing a finite sentence. 
Such prisoners automatically come under the supervision of the Board. In addition, a prisoner serving 
a finite sentence may be transferred to the reformatory section on the recommendation of the Board. 

The following table shows the number of prisoners under the supervision of the Indeterminate 
Sentences Board during the five years ended 30th June, 1956. 


PRISONERS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF INDETERMINATE SENTENCES BOARD 


Placed under Supervision during Year. Under Supervision at 30th June, 
Year. Serving | Serving In 
Indetermin- Finite Total. Reformatory| On Parole. On. Total. 
ate Sentence.) Sentence. Prison. Probation. 
1951-52 6 1 7 18 26 4 48 
1952-53 6 9 15 19 25 7 31 
1953-54 6 9 15 17 26 12 55 
1954-55 hes = 9 14 23 28 23 11: 62 
1955-56 ese eee 12 26 38 39 31 12 82 
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CHAPTER VI-—FINANCE 


PART 1—PUBLIC FINANCE 


_ The collection and expenditure of public moneys in Western Australia, as in the other Australian 
States, are in the hands of three groups of authorities, viz. :—the State Government (including semi- 
Governmental bodies such as the State Electricity Conmission, Fremantle Harbour Trust, etc.), the 
Commonwealth Government and the local governing bodies (Municipal Councils and Road District 
Boards). ‘The components of these groups vary, however, as between the States so that strict com- 
parisons of financial details are not always possible, 


Moneys collected and expended by the State Government are dealt with through accounts based 
on three funds—Consolidated Revenue Fund, Trust Fund and Loan Fund. Disbursements from the 
Consolidated Revenue and Loan Funds require parliamentary approval each year under Appropriation 
Acts or periodically ‘under Special Acts. Among the standing appropriations by Special Acts are such 
items as the salaries of the Governor, the Judiciary and Ministers of the Crown, interest charges on 
the public debt, contributions to the Public Debt Sinking Fund and payments to the State Superannuation 
Tund. 


In the following text, certain aspects of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment are dealt with under the general heading of ‘‘ Commonwealth-State financial] relations ” and refereuce 
to Local Government finance follows the section relating to the State Government. 


COMMONWEALTH-STATE FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(i) Operations wnder the Financial Agreement of 1927 and associated legislation 


Under appropriate sections of the Agreement the Commonwealth took over from the States their 
public debts existing on 30th June, 1927, and made itself responsible for all loans raised by the Australian 
Governments from that date forward. The Commonwealth also agreed to contribute, for a period of 
58 years from lst July, 1927, the annual sum of £7,584,912 towards the interest payable on the State 
debts, Western Australia’s portion being £473,432. A sinking fund of 7s 6d. per cent. per annum was 
created in respect of the net public debts of the States at 30th June, 1927. The Commonwealth pays 
one-third of this figure (2s 6d per cent.) and the States the remaining two-thirds—each according to 
the amount of its net indebtedness at the date of transfer. A National Debt Commission was established 
to direct the service of the national debt and the Commission was given charge of all pre-1929 sinking 
funds which could legally be transferred to it. In addition it is authorized to create sinking funds for 
the repayment of future loans. 


(ii) The Australian Loan Council 


This Council was an outcome of the Financial Agreement and was established to co-ordinate the 
public borrowings of the Commonwealth and the States. Each of the Governments has one representa- 
tive on the Loan Council—the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth (or his deputy) sitting as Chairman 
and the Premiers of the States (or Ministers nominated in their stead) as members, ach representative 
submits his Government’s envisaged programme of loan expenditure for the ensuing year—including 
the amounts of any revenue deficits requiring funding—and the Loan Council determines whether the 
total amount sought can be borrowed on satisfactory terms. If the total loan programme has to be 
reduced, attempts are made to reach a unanimous decision concerning the allocation of the loan raisings 
between the several Governnients. Where unanimity cannot be reached the Commonwealth Government 
may secure a proportion not exceeding one-fifth of the revised total. The balance may then be divided 
between the States in the ratio of their individual net loan expenditures during the preceding five years. 
Borrowings by the Commonwealth for defence purposes and small-scale borrowings by local government 
and.semi-government bodies are exempt from the operations of the Council. However, by a “ gentle- 
men’s agreement,” a proposal by any such body to raise £100,000 or more in a single year needs to be 
programmed by the Government of the State in which it operates, 


pra 
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(iii) The Commonwealth Grants Commission 


As one of the States experiencing relative financial disadvantages under Federation, Western Aus- 
tralia has been obliged to make regular applications for Commonwealth assistance under section 96 of 
the Australian Constitution. Until 1933, applications for assistance under this section were dealt with 
by officers of the Commonwealth Treasury. In that year the Commonwealth Grants Commission was 
set up to advise the Federal Parliament concerning the extent of the grants which should be made to 
the claimant States from time to time. The Commission has developed a specialised set of statistical 
ineasures to aid comparisons of the budgetary positions of the claimant and non-claimant States. Each 
year a searching comparison is made of the financial and economic conditions in each of the States during 
the previous financial year—the achievements of the claimant States being compared with those of the 
‘“ standard ” (non-claimant) States. Sittings are held in the capital cities and the Commission makes its 
ultimate recommendations to the Governor-General of the Commonwealth. Bills to enable the payment 
of grants are then introduced in the Federal Parliament. 


(iv) Uniform taxation and taxation reimbursement 


Prior to 1942, Western Australia levied the following taxes on incomes :—income tax (including 
general company tax), financial emergency tax, hospital tax and a tax on the profits of gold-mining 
companies. With the introduction of the uniform tax scheme in 1942-43, whereby the Commonwealth 
Government became the sole taxing authority in the field of income tax, it was necessary to compensate 
the Stetes for lost taxation revenues. “Accordingly the Commonwealth has undertaken to pay to the 
individual States—in every year during which the Commonwealth Treasurer is satisfied that the State 
has not imposed a tax on income—an amount calculated in accordance with the provisions of the States 
Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Acts. A formula provides for an annual aggregate reimbursement which 
is based upon the total grant paid in 1947-48, plus an increase proportionate to the aggregate increase 
in the population of the six States since lst July, 1947, and with a further adjustment in accordance 
with the percentage change since 1945-46 in average wages per porson employed. The aggregate re- 
imbursement grant thus arrived at has been and is to be divided amongst the States in the following 
proportions :— 


(a) 1948-49 to 1956-57 :—(i) The following percentages of the grant are prescribed to be dis- 
; tributed in the proportion indicated by the distribution of the aggregate reimbursement 
grant in 1946-47 and 1947-48, viz :—1948-49, 90 per cent. ; 1949-50, 80 per cent., and 
thus decreasing by 10 per cent. each year to 10 per cent. in 1956-57 and (ii) the remainder 

in the proportion indicated by the ‘‘ adjusted ” population for each State. 


(b) 1957-58 and subsequent years :—the proportion indicated by the “‘ adjusted” population for 
each State. : 


In calculating the “ adjusted ” populations, allowances are made for differences in the proportionate 
numbers of school children and for the relative density of population in each State. 


Under the States Grants (Entertainments Tax Reimbursement) Act, 1942, annual payments, based on 
State collections for 1941—42, were also made by the Commonwealth to compensate the States for loss 
of revenue from Entertainments Tax. By agreement this tax was levied by. the Commonwealth alone 
from 1942 to 1946. ‘Thereafter the States were free to re-enter this field and Western Australia did so 
in October, 1953. 


“(v) Applications for special grants 


Scope for special grants—which differ from those secured under section 96 of the Constitution— 
was provided by section 6 of the States Grants (Income Tax Reimbursement) Act, 1942. The need for 
them derives from the fact that State taxation revenues are restricted by the operation of the uniform 
taxation law. Periodically, submissions are made to the Commonwealth Grants Commission on behalf 
of the State, pointing out that the reimbursements received under this or amending Acts are, for the time 
being, insufficient to meet the minimum expenditure needs. Where the Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission concurs in the submission a recommendation is made to the Commonwealth Treasurer for leg- 
islative endorsement in due course. 
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(vi) Payments to special trust funds 
Amounts received from the Commonwealth Government for expenditure on specific purposes are 
generally paid to trust funds and the corresponding expenditure is made therefrom. A recurring example 
is the payment received annually under the Commonwealth Aid Roads legislation. Under the current 
statute a certain proportion of the customs and excise duties levied by the Commonwealth authorities 
on petroleum products is made available to the States for the construction and maintenance of roads, 
Other moneys received from the Commonwealth Government and paid into trust funds include such items 
as payments of hospital and pharmaceutical benefits, assistance for primary industry, advances for 
housing and funds for war service land settlement. Details of the operations of these and other trust 
funds are given in the table on pago 149. 


(vii) Commonwealth Government expenditure and taxation collections relating specifically to Western 
Australia 


The following table shows the total amounts disbursed by the Commonwealth Government, from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, to or on behalf of the Government of Western Australia, during five recent 


financial years. 


COMMONWEALTH-STATE FINANCE 


PAYMENTS BY COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE 
TO OR FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Particulars. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1958-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 

Under Financial Agreement— £ & £ £ g 

Contribution towards intercst on State Debts .. 473,432 473,432 473,432 473,432 473,432 

Contribution towards Sinking Fund on State Debis 272,572 310,458 355,917 396,750 428,240 
Commonwealth Aid Roads .... eee es ast 2,812,168 2,900,555 3,169,747 4,190,181 5,177,859 
Special Grants .... es ise ae _ oe 5,088,000 8,041,000 7,800,000 7,450,000 8,900,000 
Other Grants— 

Tax Reimbursement ses ree Re 6,999,753 8,741,392 9,623,017 10,238,101 11,251,429 

Special Financial ‘Assistance. tis bese ats 2,390,051 2,110,216 1,717,514 1,566,422 1,060,354 

Financial Assistance to University eis outs 181,440 86,545 114,757 122,130 134,014 

Tor State Waterworks Ses a wees pee 288,609 224,420 333,047 366,223 681,796 
Assistance for Primary Producers— 

Dairying Industry .... ise aie Le eats 1,040,374 590,346 683,596 585,535 506,000 

Other Assistance .... aes wae sibs Ss 298,288 277,311 228,970 165,416 197,347 
National Health Services— 

Hospitals and Pharmaccutical Benefits . ies 571,613 563,514 466,360 534,981 604,919 

Other (including nutrition of seepage gee (a) 92,333 108,252 180,354 139,987 
Tuberculosis Financial Aid (0) ene fate 226,736 484,002 498,986 576,300 613,093 
Mental Institution Benefits () ash is cae 17,527 17,723 18,280 9,453 9,984 
Other Payments ¢ sade hs esi 417, *001 415,765 ° 233, 697 2877 408 267,281 

Total .... he ad ees ae «| 21,027,564 | 25,329,011 | 25,710,572 | 27,091,686 | 30,445,735 
(a) Included with Hospitals and Pharmaceutical Benefits. (b) Includes contribution to Capital Expenditure. 


In addition to the reimbursements, grants, etc, to the State Government as shown in the preceding 
table, the Commonwealth Government annually expends large sums in this State, directly through its 


‘own channels. Such expenditure includes :— 


(a) Social Services payments—Pensions, Child Endowment, etc. ; 
(b) National Health Services benefits ; 


(c) Other amounts spent from Consolidated Revenue Fund by Commonwealth departments : 
notably the Postmaster General’s and Repatriation Departments and those of Civil Aviation ; 
Taxation ; Customs and Excise; and Health, 
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Expenditure on social and health services is fully dissected on a State basis, the Western Australian 
figures for five recent, years being as follow :— 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


(From National Welfare Fund and includes payments and reimbursements to the State Government.) 


Item. 1951-52, 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55. 1955-56. 

Social Services— £ £ & £ £ 
Age and Invalid Pensions sind iti yc 4,106,291 4,842,153 5,374,974 5,759,382 6,681,441 
Funera) Benefits .... suse ates seek ice 19,406 17,755 18,604 20,872 22,530 
Child Endowment ein a ots weds 3,477,916 4,052,859 3,882,899 4,069,037 4,684,167 
Maternity Allowances _.... ees ba dead 241,426 248,925 253,442 261,129 276,123 
Widows’ Pensions ek 366,483 404,072 435,154 451,002 530,751 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits @ et 58,846 222,097 199,679 142,794 187,033 
Community Rehabllitation os a wae 39,627 52,679 52,862 54,014 61,426 

National Health Services— 

Hospital Benefits seaa aes ait eid 511,332 550,965 656,803 745,259 779,293 
Medical Benefits .... sy ae aes ae aes sn 158,308 418,165 532,501 
Medical Benefits for Pensioners ie ies 75,283 118,634 136,468 164,587 198,243 
Pharmaceutical Benefits a 472,701 505,378 634,897 686,175 717,498 
Pharmaceutical Benefits for Pensioners. ee 29,448 48,590 62,967 82,304 95,553 
Nutrition of Children... a ce: ey 66,950 92,333 106,475 126,302 136,361 
Miscellancous Services... ues atts aes 15,837 17,002 18,395 14,618 10,863 
Tuberculosis Financial Aid (b) eee ies ies 313,604 600,591 607,244 483,585 508,644 

Mental Institution Benefits (5) an ae me 17,527 17,723 18,280 9,453 ads 
Total for Western Australia .... wie Se 9,812,677 | 11,791,756 | 12,617,451 | 18,488,678 | 15,422,497 
Per Head of Mean Population _.... Anes 16-63 19-29 20:01 y 20-78 22°86 
Comparative Australian Total ws = | 187,607,996 | 165,511,396 | 176,564,604 | 189,318,867 | 214,865,677 
Per Head of Mean Population .... roe 16-14 18+95 19:84 20°88 28-06 

(a) Includes Special Benefits. (6) Figures exclude contributions to Capital Expenditure. 


For the departments enumerated under (c), expenditure in Western Australia during the year ended 
30th June, 1956, was as follows :—Postmaster General’s, £4,878,752 ; Repatriation, £6,019,536 (in- 
cluding £4-11 million for War and Service Pensions) ; Civil Aviation, £830,418 ; Taxation, £590,170 ; 
Customs and Excise, £341,155; and Health, £109,597. These figures exclude expenditure on Capital 
Works as well as miscellaneous and special appropriations. 


Taxation collections, which are fully dissected, are shown hereunder. It should be noted, however, 
that while the figures in this table represent the amounts collected in Western Australia they do not 
necessarily indicate the amount contributed by the people of the State, as moneys are collected in one 
State in respect of goods consumed in, or assessments made on account of, other States. 


. 


COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT TAXATION COLLECTIONS IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Tax. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 
& £ £ £ £ 
Customs Duties ae ek ise seed ia 6,652,154 4,374,886 5,822,363 5,668,059 8,630,068 
Excise Duties .... “Se fess wees eee aoe 8,151,276 9,186,243 9,718,454 10,900,515 12,032,979 
Sales Tax ee ey cas bate cose weet 5,382,046 5,310,767 5,868,735 5,637,960 5,652,058 
Land Tax re ele aes pas per) Ae 254,815 (b) 5,044 ({b) 202 {b) 70 as 
Income Taxes (a) ash asst iat aie weve 32,960,240 34,940,934 32,265,082 28,578,554 26,376,217 
Pay Roll Tax .... wis rte ite ass ec 2,184,094 2,489,832 2,588,423 2,578,132 2,732,959 
Estate Duty .... ete pee Wee ones need 233,139 434,909 637,246 618,183 601,948 
Gift Duty a xs an ae ae gaat 44,480 88,400 129,165 108,114 124,362 
Entertainments Tax .... pte oes oh stat 352,508 305,354 114,275 | (a) 52 | (d) 18 
Wool Tax aie zee ait ae 68,919 81,843 79,142 92,491 
Wool Contributory Charge (c)_ — a -_ 183,905 3,409 aes feed se 
Stevedoring Industry hares © se vie died 44,058 101,221 143,613 86,226 87,306 
Wool Deductlon - 289,942 an ake pee af 
Export Charges ne 6,666 6,334 8,400 13,626 
Total... eg ee Sed dee, w | 56,733,557 | 57,406,584 | 57,375,735 | 54,268,407 | 51,344,032 
Per Head of Mean Population so was 96:18 93 +93 90-97 83-62 76°74 
: 
(a) Includes Social Services Contribution. (b) Commonwealth Land Tax abolished from 1st’ July, 1952—later 
collections represent arrears. (ec) Paid to Trust Fund for the purposes of the industry concerned. {d) Represents 


atrears Commonwealth Entertainments Tax ,which was abolished 1st October ,1953. Tax levied by State as from that date, 
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STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Consolidated Revenue Fund 


The main sources of revenue are :—taxation receipts ; territorial leases, licenses and royalties ;_ the 
income of public utilities ; amounts transferred from the separate accounts of State Trading Concerns ; 
grants and reimbursements from the Commonwealth Government ; and ordinary departmental revenues. 
The principal fields of taxation remaining available to the State since income tax rights have been re- 
served to the Commonwealth are stamp duties, probate and succession duties, land tax and racing taxes 
(e.g., Bookmakers’ licenses, turnover and totalisator taxes), Entertainment tax was reintroduced as 
_a State tax on Ist October, 1953, and revenue from Starting Price betting transactions (license fees and 
turnover tax) has been derived since Ist July, 1955, 


Territorial revenues are obtained mainly from the sale and leasing of Crown land, from the granting 
of timber rights and leases.(including royalties) and, to a lesser degree, from mining activities. Public 
utilities (principally the State Railways, Tramways and Water Supply undertakings) provide an 
aggregate revenue which broadly approximates, in total, the proceeds of taxation, However, as ex- 
penditure is correspondingly high in the case of these concerns a net deficit rather than a surplus usually 
results from their operations. 

The annual expenditure figures for the ordinary Departments of the Government also usually exceed 
their revenue totals. This is due to the fact that the Departments are concerned mainly with the general 
processes of administration and are fee-collecting to only a limited extent. Parliament exercises 
budgetary control over finances of such Departments, ss it does also in respect to public utilities. The 
financial transactions of Departments, business undertakings and other governmental authorities are 
subject to examination and report by the State Auditor General who is responsible direct to Parliament, 

The first of the following tables indicates the course of Consolidated Revenue Fund collections during 
five recent years and the second gives similar information concerning expenditure. 


SUMMARY OF STATE REVENUE 


Public Utilities, Revenue 
Taxa- Land, _____ | Common- th Total Mean per head 

Year, tion. Timber, : wealth Other State Popula- of 
(a) and Railways Grants, Sources. | Revenue. tion. Popula- 

Mining. and Other. (b) tion. 

| ‘Tramways. “ 

£ £ £ | £ £ & £ No. £ 
1951-52 11,716,390 650,062 |10,133,268 | 2,180,082 | 5,561,432 | 3,713,923 |33,955,157 589,887 57-56 
1952-53 13,478,095 756,378 |c8,980,290 | 2,381,595 | 8,673,432 | 4,614,446 |38,884,236 611,191 63 - 62 
1953-54 14,581,503 964,421 |12,404,000 | 2,833,377 | 7,823,432 | 4,530,107 |43,145,840 630,705 68-41 
1964-55 15,435,088 | 1,007,040 |13,456,025 | 3,162,535 | 7,573,432 | 5,085,726 |45,719,846 648,930 70-45 
1955-56 16,331,246 | 1,248,828 |14,003,369 | 3,376,725 | 9,373,432 | 5,278,806 |49,612,406 669,040 74°15 


(a) Includes amounts pald by the 
treated as Tax Relmbursement by the 
1953-54, £1,566,422 in 1954-55, and £1,060,354 in 1955-56. 
ment but excludes Incoine Tax Reimbursements. 


Commonwealth under the States Grants (Special Financial Assistance) Acts but 
State Treasury, viz., £2,390,051 in 1951-52, £2,110,215 In 1952-53, £1,717,514 in 
(b) Ineludes interest contributions under Financlal Agree- 
(c) Affected by Metal Trades strike of February to August, 1952. 


SUMMARY OF STATE EXPENDITURE 


Public Publie Utilities, P 
Debt Lands, Total eaeniure 

Year, takerssk pith ba Railways Education. | All other. nee of 
Sinking and Mines, and Other. ture. Popula- 

Funds. Tramways. tion. 

£& £ £ £ £ £ 

1951-52 1,074,513 | 12,054,141 1,690,829 3,630,893 ) 11,225,790 | 34,546,768 58°57 
1952-53 1,312,496 | 13,057,317 2,064,785 4,342,770 | 12,409,258 | 30,392,119 64°45 
1953-54 1,485,241 ] 15,509,364 2,144,309 4,798,989 | 13,236,964 | 48,248,519 68-57 
1954-55 1,512,068 | 15,633,842 2,410,869 5,608,684 | 14,109,058 | 46,203,889 71-20 
1955-56 .... 7,725,391 2,073,289 | 16,878,369 2,713,619 6,240,768 | 15,811,801 | 51,443,237 76-89 


Two features which are disclosed by. these tables are the dominant place of Railways and Trainways 
in State Government finance and.the importance of amounts received from the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the figures of Revenue. 
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State Trading Concerns, comprising Sawmills, Shipping Service, Engineering Works, Brickworks, 
Meatworks and Hotels, are included in the annual estimates submitted to Parliament. However, the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund is affected by their operations to a limited extent only, viz., by the receipt 
of interest and sinking fund contributions, certain departmental charges and profits; or—in the case 
of the State Brickworks and State Shipping Service—by recoups from the Fund to meet losses, 


Some important business undertakings such as the State Electricity Commission are not subject 
to budgetary control within Consolidated Revenue Fund but obtain appropriations under Special Acts 
and, together with other undertakings similarly outside the Budget, e.g., the State Government Insur- 
ance Office and the Rural and Industries Bank, operate on special trust accounts—see later reference 
under “ Trust Funds” in this chapter. 

Analysis of taxation collections.—Taxation continues to account for approximately one-third of 
the State’s annual revenue. The following table shows net collections under the principal headings 
during five recent years. It should be noted that ‘‘ Total (paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund) ” does 
not agree with “ Taxation” in the preceding table ‘Summary of State Revenue”, as Drivers’ and 
Riders’ licenses and certain liconses n.e.i. are not treated as Taxation in the Public Accounts and thus 
are included under ‘ Other Sources,” 


STATE GOVERNMENT TAXATION COLLECTIONS 


Tax, | 1951-52. 1952-53, 1953-54. 1954-55, 1955-56. 
£ £ £ | a £& 
Income (a) .. 9,400,000 10,854,544 11,347,415 11,806,004 12,313,308 
Probate and Succession Duties 682,552 842,955 857,669 1,040,474 1,083,922 
Stamp Duties, n.e.i. 915,750 944,415 1,196,932 1,248,898 1,194,188 
Lan ans 207,950 269,062 | 292,387 384,760 . 617,389 
Entertainment “(b) nies ae 165,218 225,054 255,922 
Liquor Licenses 215,550 236,076 268,604 286,714 800,544 
oing 281,377 322,622 420,417 405,791 621,503 
Drivers’ and Riders’ Licent 5) et 38,897 51,070 88,147 98,277 108,859 
Licenses, n.e.i, (c) .... wes ee 28,797 24,732 25,601 37,260 40,429 
Total (paid to Loneoligeea beciiaaas 

Fund) (c) ani 11,765,873 18,545,476 14,662,480 15,542,241 16,431,064 

Paid to Trust and Special Accounts— cs 
Vermin Tax (d) Pe 44,751 68,927 82,952 90,023 98,431 
Vehicle Licenses (motor ‘and other) 1,033,741 1,149,913 1,252;710 1,363,075 1,414,521 
Grand Total Collections nes seen 12,844,365 14,764,316 15,998,142 16,995,339 17,944,016 


{a) Amounts recelved under States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Acts and supplementary Commonwealth Grants. 
(b) Colleeted by State from 1st October, 1953. (c) See comments preceding this table. (ad) Ineludes collections 
under the Frult Fly Eradication Fund. 


. An informative grouping of expenditure items is given by a dissection according to function. The 
classification used in the following table was originally determined by a Conference of Statisticians for 
standard treatment by all States. Consideration is now being given to a revision of the classification 
but a final decision has not yet been reached by the Commonwealth and States. 


EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE ACCORDING TO FUNCTIONT 


Classification. t 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954~55. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Legislative and General Administration .... 2,201,286 2,528,864 2,678,401 2,922,308 3,087,640 
Law, Order and Publie Safety .... oes 1,165,164 1,478,236 1,704,562 1,853,465 1,975,894 
Regulation of Trade and Tndustry Ss 154,596 - 180,246 182,651 156,000 120,719 
Education... 3,136,197 4,235,510 5,008,576 6,454,064 6,453,949 
¥Encouragement of Seience, “Art and Re- 
search 35,024 43,099 . 64,954 91,230 113,632 
Promotion of Public Health and Reereation 2,252,471 3,166,030 43,485,516 3,905,146 4,080,377 
Social Amelioration wade 513,282 640,560 "739, 333 844,642 1,058,388 
Local Government . 16,921 22,019 36,660 34,962 28,321 
Development and Maintenance of State 
Resources other than Business Under- 
takings =. i os 1,930,477 2,402,004 2,682,252 2,781,822 2,844,912 
Biisiness Undertakings aime es net 11,712,393 14,552,725 17,090,885 18,717,562 19,118,117 
Public Debt Charges es hic re 4,889,023 5,297,475 6,728,329 6,487,818 7,826,940 
Total... eee Se es ins 27,996,834 34,546,768 39,392,119 48,248,519 46,203,889 


+ Figures for 1955-56 not avaiiable in terms of classification used in this table. 
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Loan Fund and Public Debt 

Loan moneys are expended principally on the ‘‘ business undertaking” and “ developmental ” 
sections of government activity, viz. :—the State railways and bus services; water supply, sewerage, 
irrigation and drainage schemes; State Electricity Commission’s undertakings and the Rural and In- 
dustries Bank, Other activities which have been financed substantially from loan funds are the building 
of port facilities, forestry (regeneration and pine planting), the capitalization of State Trading Concerns 
and the erection of government buildings. Land settlement and measures for the development of agri- 
culture have, in the past, involved large-scale loan fund outlays, especially in connection with the Group 
Settlement Scheme of the nineteen twenties, 

The following table is » summary of the net loan expenditure incurred between 1872 (when the 
first Loan Act was passed) and 30th June, 1956. 


NET LOAN EXPENDITURE FROM 1872 
(Includes expenditure from Loan Suspense Account) 


ilwa Water Develop- 
ae ‘ Supply ment of Develop- Misce.- 
Year. ways, and | Harbours, Public and Goldfields ment of Janeous. Total. 
Electricity Rivers, etc. | Buildings. Sewerage, and Agriculture. {e) (de) 
Supply. ete, Mineral (b) 
(a) Resources. 

To £ £ £ & £ £& £ £ 
30-6-51 42,043,239 9,035,622 6,377,282 24,382,704 5,148,416 27,546,820 13,400,362 127,934,445 
1951-52 |” 10,940,953 | 1,346, "9,401,831 | 304, i 1,435, 758,295 | 
1952-53 6,856,306 1,210,975 2,716,163 2,429,186 297,067 325,559 3,771,081 17,606,337 
1953-54 6,350,511 1,163,776 1,572,045 1,969,720 143,016 1,124,192 1,870,714 14,193,974 
1954-55 5,580,814 960,011 1,996,616 2,830,321 68,886 |Cr. 18,347 3,307,669 14,730,970 
1955-56 4,094,339 819,147 2,093,645 2,758,108 73,360 801,748 2,673,968 | 13,314,315 
Total .... 75,866,162/ 14,536,339 | 16,120,307 36,771,370 6,035,694 | 29,749,044 | 26,459,420 | 205,538,336 


(a) Including Irrigation and Country Water Supplies. (6) Including funds provided for the Rural and Industries 
Bank, and Land Settlement, etc. (c) Including State Trading Concerns and, in ab initio to 1951, Roads, Bridges and 
Immigration. (@) Exclusive of Flotation Expenses and Revenue Deficits. 


Some major undertakings have been developed during the period under review. These are the 
bringing into service of the new Electricity Generating Station at South Fremantle ; a growing rehabilita- 
tion programme for the Government Railways; various harbour improvements and a considerable 
extension of the metropolitan water supply reservoirs and services. Similar water supply extensions 
are in progress in the Great Southern and other country districts and a large-scale electrification scheme 
is being implemented in the South-Western portion of the State. 

On 30th June, 1956, Western Australia had a net public indebtedness of £188,610,363, compared 
with the figure of £123,178,420 on 30th June, 1951. 

Redemptions through the medium of the National Debt Sinking Fund have been made in Australia, 
London and New York. The Financial Agreement Validation Act, 1929, and the Financial Agreement 
Act, 1944, prescribe the sinking fund contributions which must be made by each State in respect of current 
borrowing. As already mentioned in this chapter, the rates of contribution for loans floated before 1st 
July, 1927 were fixed when the financial agreement was effected. 

The following table gives details of the State public debt during five recent years. It should be 
noted that the annual amounts shown as accrued sinking fund are, in fact, the fluctuating balances at 30th 
June each year held on behalf of the State by the National Debt Commission. : 


PUBLIC DEBT, 1952 TO 1956; ALSO INDEBTEDNESS PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


Amount Maturing. Sinking Net Indebtedness. 
Fund 
As at available 
30th , for further 
June. In In In Total. Debt Total. Per head of 
London. New York, | Australia, Redemption. Population. 
: } 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
35,986,808 2,015,243 | 100,286,480 | 188,288,531 323,313 | 137,965,218 230-0 
! 35,970,303 2,008,667 | 115,093,195 | 153,072,170 930,677 | 152,141,493 245-2 
H 35,819,608 1,359,499 | 128,603,438 | 165,782,545 410,843 | 165,371,704 258-5 
oi 35,770,204 1,037,912 | 141,073,283 | 177,881,349 221,058 | 177,660,291 265-8 
35,770,204 1,125,244 | 151,837,292 | 188,732,740 122,377 | 188,610,363 | 278-4 
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Certain adjustnients are necessary to reconcile the gross public debt on 30th June, 1956, with the 
aggregate net loan expenditure on the same date, as shown in the table on page 148. These adjustments 
are as follow :— 


RECONCILIATION OF AGGREGATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE WITH PUBLIC DEBT AS 
AT 30TH JUNE, 1956 


Aggregate Net Loan Expenditure— £ £ £ £ 
Total Public Works, Services, etc. ahs oes _ sea see 205,538,336 
Discounts and Flotation Mapensce a 6,141,041 
Revenue Deficits — .... ee oes Biss wit eet 12,333,039 
. —_—————| 18,474,080 
/______—| 224,012,416 
Add—Inscribed Stock issued under Agricultural Bank Act ae , 1,566,000 
225,578,416 
Less—Redemptions __.... Sakae see a | 86,729,991 
Debit Balance of General Loan Fund. _ aes eee 115,685 36,845,676 
PUBLIC DEBT, 30th June, 1956 .... = det cn ae ee ee it 188,732,740 


Trust Funds 


These accounts frequently have a statutory basis—the method of operation being prescribed by 
either a State or a Commonwealth Act. They comprise ‘“ Governmental” and “ Private ” accounts, 
the former being the working accounts of semi-government authorities or inter-governmental media. 
Private trust accounts record collections from, disbursements to, and holdings in trust for, private 
persons ; or transactions on their behalf by government authorities, 


The operations of several important government instrumentalities such as the Rural and Industries 
Bank, the State Electricity Commission, the State Insurance Office, Public Hospitals, Main Roads 
Department, Fremantle Harbour Trust and the State Housing Commission are financed from Trust 
Funds (and Loan Funds) and not from Consolidated Revenue Fund. Amounts debited and credited 
annually to the accounts of such instrumentalities are high in comparison with those of other trust 
funds, as shown in the following table of major Governmental trust funds. 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL TRUST FUNDS 
YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1956 


: ‘ Balance at 
Account. Receipts. Expenditure, | 30th June, 
. 1956 
( 1 

& & & 
Agriculture Protection Board __.... ose _ ee om one _ 155,747 168,983 75,726 
Argentine Ant Control Committee : : we ooee on ne 152,472 149,900 10,046 
Commissioners of Rural and Industries. ‘Bank iad 1,077,369 1,054,356 27,184 
Commissioners of Rural and Industries Bank—Rescrve Account .. an 3,230,000 2,845,000 385,000 
Commonwealth Grant—Private Hospitals Benefit .... sis sda a 138,086 143,246 15,931 
Commonwealth Grant—Public Hospitals Benefit am aia siee vans 481,682 464,282 42,915 
Yorests—Improvement and Reforestation fcc a nite ass mee 1,033,776 974,145 59,875 
Tremantle Harbour Trust i” aa ie ou wis ade ey 2,677,053 2,675,463 45,553 
Hospital Building and Equipment as fees eae ata mie bees 227,699 249,710 167,848 

Hospital Fund st ‘Sia sees sis nhs seen 8,671,141 8,671,141 Heh om 
Government Fire and Marine Insurance } on ek Sits nav sees 134,466 148,516 159,672 
Governnient Workers’ Compensation (insuranee) oes ‘ee oe tec 402,303 422,812 82,254 
State Insurancet ... wad <a atte fate eae 1,040,597 1,029,799 111,122 
Midland Junction Abattoir Board. 490,622 441,301 85,363 
Commonwealth Aid Roads 6,076,223 6,515,069 |Dr. 21,482 
Narrows Bridge Construction $2) 2 cg a a 432,593 92,890 642,948 
Main Roads = nies _ _ see hese cee ex 646,209 678,807 169,249 
Main Roads Contribution wai wes se fee a om ite 128,083 109,000 154,817 
Metropolitan Traffic ss tee Seas de eee ae 638,387 637,335 106,650 
The Charcoal Iron and Steel Tndustry ants coe ons ic ata 591,343 609,272 |Dr. 35,848 
The Electricity Commission wet oe was Sei see Bete 15,795,788 16,114,122 |Dr. 122,974 
Tourist Bureau = wats ae Sih wae es die ane oe 308,476 306,039 22,465 
Transport Co- ordination .... dese wide: Jvades She wee ton dee 204,715 220,714 84,983 
Kwinana Housing Scheme oh oe Hee 234,481 147,908 52,917 
War Service Homes Commission-—Receipts in ‘Suspense par Sew am 1,700,377 1,716,995 32,279 
Commonwealth-State HousIng Agreement ree one see an 6,705,384 5,770,784 149,145 
State Housing Commission aus Feet ie ee ace tome 5,228,174 4,851,475 193,574 
Other Governmental Trust Fundst ave pe sso! go Bike: ice See 11,216,565 11,010,268 3,556,292 
Total sate bees Aes ae oss2 Sake, «oy ute anne ose 64,819,811 63,209,332 6,253,504 
+ Iixcludes Reserve and Deposit Accounts. t Excludes trust amounts recorded by State Treasury for balance of 


Public Debt Sinking Fund held by Natlonal Debt Commission at the end of the financial year .viz : £122,377 at 30th June, 1956. 
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Accounts which record the State Government’s trust transactions on behalf of external persons 
and interests predominate amongst the “ Private’ trust funds, The following table contains details 
of several such accounts, 


SUMMARY OF PRIVATE TRUST FUNDS 
YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1956 


Balance at 
Account. Receipts; Expenditure. | 30th June, 
1956. 
. £ £ £ 

Charitable Institutions —.... fo vee ae Ade: Sct oe ai 54,793 50,187 41,985 
Clerk of Courts... oes on _ sus abe . 815,525 809,270 36,288 
Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave .... se Bee tes Ba 18,079 27,897 3,875 
Coal Mine Workers’ Pensions _.... — cuss oes wa tds 173,397 170,969 8,491 
Coal Mine Workers’ Pensions Reserve .. die site ees a ae 87,728 9,826 494,672 
Commonwealth Advance Migration Education seat ies wate its 30,093 26,478 3939 
Commonwealth Advance Scholarship Scheme.... ons sks sees la 34,671 34,481 1,290 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training es #0 bess wise ee 19,222 18,563 3,357 
Contractors’ Deposits Mise ae nae wad sive fom sai 158,811 184,134 180,952 
Deposits on Land Application oe soa fait pen tas euay 92,182 103,287 25,220 
Federal Income Tax Departmental Collections oe ows seas eee 3,179,192 3,236,874 299,115 
Lotteries Commission bse oe tise 208 ae a 86,331 105,331 296,537 
Pay Roii Tax ee A site 35 ape oes ma 904,603 907,031 §,246 
Public Trustce—Common Fund .. aut fave eas feet sees oes 1,073,613 1,084,024 10,692 
Purchase of Tailings cn Sie keds ese et 29,4381 38,645 9,395 
State Electricity Commission Sinking Fund =. aes week sate See 74,768 75,249 12,327 
Superannuation Fund ke fe ez sant mas on 1,203,898 1,198, 744 - 28,804 
Superannuation Board Reserve |... sat a dean ise ease ate 369,409 12 8,817,113 
War Service Homes see aes 3,825,354 3,849,051 1721 
Commonwealth Soldiers’ Settlement—Acquisition of Properties _ ae 2,225,879 2164:864 382,135 
War Service Land Settlement—Advances to Settlers _ sens ee 361,478 358,817 100,814 
War Service Land ae oe a shored an See seen = 627,584 626,731 94,808 
Other Private Trust Funds ook ave ess ties Rat 459,721 462,636 564, 609 

Total ty ues ai bes as ase ieee _ ces 15,905,742 15,494,001 6,485,475 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The financial activities which are legally within the scope of local governing bodies in- Western 
Australia are broadly similar, irrespective of whether control is exercised by a municipal council or a 
road district board. Hereunder is a summary of the classes of revenue and expenditure common to 


these authorities. 


Revenue 

Five major subdivisions, viz :—taxation; revenues from public works and services; government 
reimbursements and grants; business undertakings (predominantly electricity supply); and traffic 
fees are dealt with in some detail in the following text. 


(i) Taxation 

Rates yield the highest proportion of this form of revenue, They comprise, mainly, general and 
loan rates and—to a lesser degree—health, vermin, fire brigade and lighting rates. Local health and 
vermin. boards as well as water boards levy rates to finance their activities besides making specific 
charges for supplementary services. | Health, water, fire brigade and vermin rates are levied under 
in 


special statutory provisions but the “ general” and “loan” rating levies are provided for in either 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1906-1956 or the Road Districts Act, 1919-1956, 


Subject to statutory maxima which apply to certain types of rates, the method of striking the 
rate consists of dividing the aggregate annual financial commitment on the partioular rate account by 
the total rateable value of the district concerned, Rateable values are assessed as either the “ unimproved 


capital value” or the “annual value”. ‘“ Unimproved ” valuations are based on the conjectural price 
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which the land would bring if sold in the open market. As the term implies, the worth of ‘any improve- 
ments is excluded. ‘“ Annual value’, on the other hand, is an estimated annual rental value of the 
property including improvements, less deductions to cover rates and taxes, maintenance, insurance, repairs 
and other appropriate expenditure. ‘‘ Unimproved ” values are mainly but not invariably used by road 
district boards and “ annual” values by municipal councils, while in the case of some authorities both 


systems are in operation. 


Other scurces of taxation revenue include permits issued under the building by-laws, dog licenses, 
and licenses and permits issued under the Health Act, 1911-1956 and Regulations, Vehicle license fees 
are not treated as taxation in the tables which follow; they are dealt with separately in section (v). 


(ii) Revenue from public works and services 
This group accounts for about one-fifth of the aggregate income. Revenue from properties and 
from sanitary and disposal of garbage services are the two largest items. The former includes rents and 
hire charges for buildings, plant and recreational facilities as well as sales of land, vehicles and plant. 
A substantial amount is also received for private road construction, including driveways, etc. Other 


regular sources of income are charges (other than rates) by water and vermin boards. 


(iii) Government reimbursements and grants 
The main items in this group are two forms of recoups by the State Government. One is reimburse- 
ments for road construction and maintenance undertaken principally for the Main Roads Department, 
but also for other authorities, e.g. the State Housing Commission, Such reimbursements include moneys 
made available for the purpose from Commonwealth funds and paid out through State Government 
authorities. The other is the system whereby local governing bodies paying bonuses for the destruction of 
wild dogs, foxes and other vermin are later reimbursed by the Department of Agriculture. 


(iv) Business undertakings 
The only class of business undertaking which has had any substantial effect on local government 
finances is Electricity Supply. However, with the expansion of the activities of the State Electricity 
Commission and the progressive taking over of the municipal and road district generating plants in the 
south-western portion of the State, there must ultimately be some decline in the importance of this field 
of local government activity. ‘Che other business undertakings, all comparatively small, are quarries, 


abattoirs and ice and cold storage works, 


In the table hereafter the figures for ‘‘ profits from other business undertakings” represent amounts 
appropriated to general revenue and are not necessarily the exact working profits for the year stated, 
They include any allocations of profits made to individual municipalities by the two Transport Boards 
mentioned later in this chapter under “‘ Municipal Transport Services ”. 


(v) Praffic fees 
This is a very important item for all local authorities, irréspective of whether they are situated in 
the country districts or within the metropolitan traffic area, Country local government authorities 
receive directly into their revenues all proceeds of vehicle licensing in their districte, Metropolitan local 
authorities receive proportionate allocations from the vehicle licenses revenue collected by the Police 
Traffic Department in the metropolitan traffic area, These disbursements are made from the Metropolitan 
Traffic Trust Account, into which the license fees of vehicles registered in the metropolitan traffic area 


are first paid. 
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Details of revenue for an aggregation of municipal councils, road district boards, local boards of 
health, vermin boards and water boards are shown in the following table :— 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE 
(Excluding Loan Receipts) 


Particulars. . 1950-51. 1951-52, 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55. 
Taxation— z £ £ £ £ 
Rates : 
General oar wd isd sis a we 853,789 1,031,942 1,262,539 1,447,133 1,533,556 
Loan .. pan fe ahh nae 242,530 291,455 336,734 397,135 615,198 
Health and Sanitation "1. sake are i 170,448 231,089 272,201 266,448 256,001 
Vermin pias mas we ae ase 34,411 36,774 39,742 46,802 50,070 
Other . s aid ad ae. ote ey 62,431 75,610 86,840 90,002 102,939 
Total Rates tite i ee & 1,363,609 1,666,870 1,998,056 2,247,520 2,457,764 
Licenses and Fees (a) ie tite wes ates 33,244 36,162 41,288 66,287 59,115 
Total Taxation (a) ee Save w. | 1,896,853 1,703,032 2,039,344 2,303,807 2,616,879 
Public Works and Services— 
Sanitary Services, including Garheee Collection .... 222,674 273,824 355,440 386,300 408,952 
Water Supply .... wee seed cs ae ee 14,691 9,557 8,064 9,898 14,712 
Vermin Eradication _.... ae ee 9,733 14,070 15,737 13,230 10,571 
‘Income from Property and Plant: : 
Halls and Other Buildings re 87,679 87,841 102,871 115,886 120,746 
Parks, Gardens and “Recreational “Pacilities 42,116 44,870 56,007 61,221 70,133 
Vehicles and Plant .. ahi one ait a% {b) 111,962 115,515 180,573 156,991 
Other Properties —.... sige eee aid ae 303,464 271,043 333,426 363,257 382,039 
Road Construction... ws wend Pon a 73,095 108,530 158,533 165,969 225,833 
Other Works and Services .... a ces sa 32,696 36,407 34,821 24,625 21,320 
Total Works and Services ace esas 785,948 958,104 1,180,414 1,270,959 1,411,297 
Government Reimbursements and Grants— 
Roads . stds bed es oes 497,611 651,652 824,096 741,152 923,483 
Vermin Destruction Bonus |... at ae het 19,662 20,409 25,653 20,966 21,388 
Other _.... aah Sits ee nia ie we | (6) 118,281 28,353 34,362 49,212 28,897 
Total Reimbursements and Grants _.... 635,564 700,414 884,111 811,330 973,768 
Hiectricity Undertakings (d)_ ... Sse Hee 619,668 408,679 436,397 466,258 513,534 
Profits from Other Buslness Undertakings oe a 2,704 27,158 3,208 15,709 12,529 
Traffic Fees (e)_ .... fei oe a, 708,691 766,876 835,509 913,474 987,640 
Trines and Penalties seed sae Maes es 5,540 6,703 8,787 8,684 10,674 
Other Ordinary Revenue ides hes ae ai: 122,268 115,312 177,100 189,080 180,825 
Total, all Heads of Revenue _.... wee | 4,177,226 4,686,278 5,564,870 ae SOL 6,607,146 


(a) Excludes vehicle licenses, see note (e). (b) Included in ‘‘ Other properties.” {e) Mainly for Road Plant pur- 
poses, (d) Includes associated Gas Works at Geraldton. {e) Includes vehicle license fees received directly into revenue 
where the local suhcety outside the Metropolitan Traffic Area, as well as disbursements to metropolitan local authorities 
from the Metropolitan Traffic Trust ‘und in respect of vehicle licenses. 


Expenditure (Other than Loan Expenditure) 

Similarly to revenue, the general heads of expenditure differ little between municipalities and road 
districts. The four main categories of expenditure are :—general administration and debt servicos ; 
public works and services ; grants and donations ; and expenditure of electricity undertakings. A broad 
dissection of these major headings is as follows :— 


(i) General administration and debt services 
This form of expenditure includes all debt redemption charges, interest payable under hire purchase 
agreements and interest charges on loans or overdrafts. Health, water and vermin boards administration 
costs are listed undor “ other works and services ” because of the specialised nature of these activities, 


_ (ii) Public works and services 

Expenditure items in this group comprise, chiefly, the costs of constructing and maintaining roads, 
paths and bridges; all general outlay on health, sanitation and garbage services ; capital and main- 
tenance expenditure on local authorities’ property and the purchase of vehicles and other plant. Certain 
of these items are financed only DeEHY. from revenue, the’ balance of expenditure being from loan funds. 


(iii) Grants and inition 
Many of the local authorities, under a statutory requirement, make annual grants towards the 
maintenance of fire brigades. Grants are also made, by some authorities, to hospitals and ambulances, 
infant health clinics and sundry other local organizations. 
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(iv) Bapenditure of electricity undertakings 

As previously indicated, the expanding activities of the State Electricity Commission are effecting 
a reduction in the number of local authorities conducting electricity supply systems. During the last, 
few years the Commission has acquired the City of Perth Electricity and Gas Supply Undertaking (in 
1948-49) and the electricity supply system of the Fremantle Municipal. Tramways and Electric Lighting 
Board (1951-52) and those of several other local authorities. However, in the aggregate of local 
governnient expenditure, the amount expended on electricity undertakings is still one of the most 
substantial items. ' 


VELOESUPRCOLDESUUEULSDERODESESE? 


Most of the before-mentioned activities are carried out under the provisions of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1906-1956 or the Road Districts Act, 1919-1956. Certain others, notably those coming 
within the purview of the local boards of health, function under the Health Act, 1911-1956 and Regula- 
tions while vermin eradication is provided for in the Vermin Act, 1918-1956. Vehicle licensing functions 
are exercised under the Traffic Act, 1919-1956. Local authorities do not possess the power to license 
drivers and riders of motor vehicles—this function being the statutory responsibility of the Commissioner 
of Police. 


Details of expenditure for an aggregation of municipal councils, road district boards, local boards 
of health, vermin boards and water boards are shown in the following table : 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
(Excluding Loan Expenditure) 


1951-52, | 1952-58. 1953-54. 1964-55, 


Particulars, 1950-51. 
& & £ & & 
General Administration .... sues ore ase faite 431,251 549,878 604,432 639,177 701,560 
Debt Services— 
Interest and Other etaraS tee fie hes 81,708 96,860 117,941 144,542 183,337 
Redemptions _.... oats ae tees ah 200,123 238,359 271,917 325,339 407,321 
Total Debt Services aie wate ace 281,831 335,219 389,858 469,881 590,658 
Public Works and Services— 7 
Roads, Paths and Bridges : 
Construction and Maintenance _.... bss iets 1,035,673 1,313,828 1,568,445 1,530,708 1,740,789 
Other Road Work (a) ase ie nese ete 95,150 120,366 171,789 170,561 189,121 
Street Lighting oes _ wed 61,325 68,136 72,139 77,092 79,991 
Special Divisions of Administration : 
Health Boards ate dent vite 96,019 120,061 138,167 152,996 160,470 
Water Boards neat wise iets _ oa 4,093 5,336 6,105 6,200 6,069 
Vermin Boards on Sov wast 11,712 13,829 15,966 14,621 15,119 
Expenditure on Property and “Plant : 
Parks, Gardens and Recreational Facilities 240,499 296,019 362,357 394,105 419,992 
Hails and Other ae. - fe 148,444 174,550 207,301 235,740 260,464 
Vehicles and Plant aed 380,141 471,577 416,596 461,426 666,433 
Other Property ses a ws se te 191,965 232,517 224,602 300,346 403,786 
Other Works and Services : 
Sanitary and Garbage Services .... ete shes 295,651 374,362 426,890 424,983 456,164 
Vermin Destruction a wes at aie 49,086 58,225 65,320 64,901 62,833 
Water Supply Services ess ee Am eee 33,466 36,176 37,787 39,239 38,187 
Other Services eis im ests sie week 55,363 51,788 67,328 50,234 50,368 
Tota ‘Works and Services fs ae 2,698,587 3,336,770 3,780,792 8,928,152 4,558,686 
Grants and Donations— 
Fire Brigades .... aes seid ie site 39,872 50,298 57,349 60,908 66,600 
Hospitals and Ambulances =... an = Aer 4,209 3,446 3,522 5,004 7,760 
Other... has a asta Sek 6,939 5,613 8,307 14,456 14,852 
Total Grants fora of ost acd 51,020 59,357 69,178 80,368 88,712 
Hlectricity Undertakings (b)_ .... mie PETES es 488,831 408,453 419,110 450,962 484,229 
Other Expenditure wee coat oe0 aeee —_ 97,274 130,130 107,215 182,501 167,254 
Total, all Heads of Expeuditure ene 4,048,794 4,819,807 5,370,585 5,746,041 6,591,099 


(a) Includes cleaning and watering of thoroughfares, construction of private carriageways, provision of street name- 
plates and seats, and tree planting. (5) Includes expenditure of associated Gas Works at Geraldton but excludes any 
transfers to municipal or road district revenue accounts. 


Municipal Transport Services 


Two groups of local governing bodies, constituting the Fremantle Municipal Transport Board and 
the Eastern Goldfields Transport Board, operate omnibus services in the Fremantle and [Kalgoorlie- 
Boulder districts respectively. Administration is by special boards of management and their accounts 
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are kept separate from those of the relevant local government authorities. In consequence the financial 
returns of the Transport Boards are not included in the preceding tables, except in so far as amounts are 
appropriated from profits to the general revenue of the municipalities concerned. The financial opera- 
tions of each of these Transport Boards for a five yeav period are summarized in the two following 
tables :— 


FREMANTLE MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT BOARD (a) 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

Year ended General 

31st August. Tramt Sale of Power Repairs 

and Elec- Other Total. Traffic and and Other Total, 
Omnibus tricity. Lighting Main- 
Traffic {a) (a) tenance. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ & £ £ 

1951... B08 105,806 245,004 4,089 354,809 101,618 134,246 68,357 22,551 326,772 
1962... ies 149,182 205,900 4,871 359,953 121,579 116,007 68,988 23,687 330,261 
1953... ‘ase 155,067 |. ed 2,927 157,994 115,429 feat 21,704 17,383 154,516 
1954... she 164,233 att 2,106 166,339 111,615 fete 23,185 17,449 162,249 
1055)... we 165,083 ssc 1,976 167,059 113,905 eg 23,813 17,936 155,654 


(a) Electriclty Supply Undertaking disposed of to the State Electricity Commission on 18th April, 1952. In December, 
1952, the Board’s title was amcnded from Fremantle Municipal Tramways and Electrie Lighting Board to that of Fremantle 
Municipal Transport Board. } Tramways ceased operations in November, 1952. 


EASTERN GOLDFIELDS TRANSPORT BOARD 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended General | 
30th November Tramnt Repalrs 
and Other Total. Traffic and Other Total, 
Omnibus Main- 
tenance. 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1951... 25 ages 33,420 678 34,098 21,019 7,239 4,641 32,899 
1952... ats _ 38,081 479 38,560 24,546 6,525 5,374 36,445 
1953... _ at 39,295 534 39,329 27,226 6,004 5,104 38,334 
1954, tas Bea 36,565 445 37,010 24,788 6, 881 4,623 36,292 
1955... oe en 36,419 442 36,861 23,247 | 8, 992 4,357 34,5096 
1 


} Tramways ceased operations in March, 1952. 


Loan Operations 

Municipal councils and road district boards are coustituted as corporate bodies and are authorized 
to raise and repay loans under the provisions of the respective enabling Acts. Borrowing powers are 
limited, to the extent that individual local governing bodies may not at any time have a net total debt 
for works and undertakings which exceeds ten times the average annual ordinary revenue of the authority 
based on the two financial years last preceding the date of gazetted intention to borrow. In computing 
the net total debt, allowance is made for amounts which have been paid off the existing loans and for 
the balances standing to the credit of sinking funds. There is a degree of State Government surveillance 
over loan transactions and, where loans are repayable in full at the due dates, sinking fund accounts are 
kept at the State Treasury, Where a local governing body wishes to raise more.than £100,000 in any one 
year (and the amount is within its borrowing power) its requirements need to be scheduled by the State 
Government for reference to the Australian Loan Council. This is not a common occurrence in Western 


Australia, borrowings being generally of a lesser order than the figure cited. 


{ 
2 
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Loans are raised mainly from banks, insurance companies and superannuation funds (government 
and private). The proceeds may be used for works and undertakings as specified in the enabling Acts, 
Typical headings of expenditure provided for in the Aets are street and road construction (including 
bridges) ; installation of septic tanks, sewers and drains; and the purchase of land, buildings and 
materials, Certain other undertakings, such as the acquisition of plant and equipment (including ve- 


hicles) and the provision of housing need the approval of the Governor in Council. 


The Municipal Corporations Act and the Road Districts Act provide that the respective types of 
local governing authorities shall observe certain requirements when levying loan rates. In particular, 
municipalities are required to adhere to loan rates which are constant over the whole of the territory 
administered by the individual authority. However, road boards may apply differential loan rates— 
commensurate with the value of loan monies expended in particular wards or districts of the road board 


area, 


The proceeds of loan rates are credited to a special account from which interest is paid to debenture 
— sinking fund ” 
and “reducible principal”. Under the former, payments are credited to a general sinking fund from 


holders at prescribed intervals, Two types of debenture repayment are used, viz : 


which repayments are made upon maturity of the loans. Under the latter, the local authorities under- 
take to pay both principal and interest in a series of fixed moieties. Irrespective of the method of loan 
repayment adopted, the loan liabilities incurred are collaterally secured upon the general revenues of 
the individual municipalities or road districts concerned, 


The next two tables give particulars of loan raisings and loan indebtedness of the combination of 
municipal councils, road district boards, local boards of health and water boards over a five year range :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT LOAN RAISINGS 


Particulars. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55. 
& & & & “£ 
Raised for :— 
Ordinary services 569,089 674,278 750,458 1,153,741 1,456,867 
Health services .... 8,700 500 10,000 inde 000 
Water supplies .... 27,350 15,000 8,500 6,000 11,400 
Business undertakings, viz :— : 
Blectrictty and gas supplies 78,850 27,400 39,050 84,340 81,600 
Ico works and cold storage ele ius sabe 5,000 teed 
Total .... 683,989 717,178 817,008 1,249,081 1,567,867 
LOAN INDEBTEDNESS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT BODIES 
Particulars, 1950-51. 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55. 
£ £& £& £ & 
Loans current at the end of the year .... 2,710,710 3,159,168 3,679,925 4,601,060 5,703,323 
Less Sinking Funds in hands of 
Trustees : 220,226 229,438 223,012 199,866 147,120 
Net loan indebtedness 2,481,484 2,929,730 3,456,913 4,401,194 5,556,203 
Apportionment of net loan indebtedness : 
Ordinary services es 2,109,208 2,544,408 3,042,552 3,922,166 4,987,361 
Electricity supply 253,621 266,921 288,045 352,160 410,974 
Health services (a) 40,798 34,522 89,187 89,417 53,792 
Water supply (0) 77,857 83,879 87,129 87,451 108,876 
Total 2,481,484 2,929,730 3,456,913 4,401,104 5,556,203 


(a) Mainly sewerage systems. 


(6) Includes expenditure from General Loan Fund. 
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The following table gives details of the Loan Expenditure of the combination of municipal councils, 
road district boards, local boards of health and water boards during the same period :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS 


Particulars, 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55. 
Works and Services— £ £ £ £ £ 
Roads, paths and bridges.. 202,341 847,119 347,859 428,690 574,101 
Pro erty (including vehicles and plant) 263,824 277,152 325,082 347,055 458,152 
Parks, gardens and rocrentlonal: mentee 22,658 32,961 27,797 35,683 80,990 
Water supplies... 22,750 16,450 8,228 3,964 9,479 
Other works aah seat ens tees 7,563 35,676 14,522 31,792 7,933 
Redemptions ins wie ids 7,523 8,659 304 2,161 107 
Other expenditure sees ite ease 1,636 12,296 3,870 6,416 21,292 
Total Works and Services... 618,295 ' 730,313 727,752 865,751 1,152,054 
Business Undertakings— 
Light and Dover supplies Steer: and 
gas) 64,174 . 46,992 40,968 70,751 76,332 
Sewerage .... ease iene wiles tide Fore cons 2,980 bess 13,938 
Redemptions Bes fees 1,656 tee zee ‘cea 363 
Tee works and cold storage ae eae ae Aen ous 5,000 
Total Business Undertakings... 65,830 46,992 43,948 75,751 90,422 
Grand Total .... oa 684,125 777,305 771,700 931,502 1,242,687 


PART 2 — PRIVATE FINANCE 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Currency 


Being modelled on the system used in the United Kingdom, the Australian monetary system has 
as its unit the pound (£), divided into 20 shillings (s.), each of which amounts to 12 pence (d.). Until 
1931 the Australian pound was, with minor fluctuations, at parity with the pound Sterling. Since 3rd 
December, 1931 the exchange rate has been stabilized at £125 Australian = £100 Sterling. Enactments 
of the Federal Parliament, as empowered by the Commonwealth Constitution, give the Commonwealth 
Government control over currency, legal tender and the issue of paper and metallic money throughout 
Australia. Australian currency notes are issued exclusively by the Commonwealth Bank through its Note 
Issue Department and the coinage is issued by the same institution after manufacture at the Melbourne 
and Perth Branches of the Royal Mint. 


Australian notes (legal tender to any amount in Australia) are in common use in denominations 
of 10s., £1, £5, and £10, but are also issued as £20, £50, £100 and £1,000. The value of notes in circulation 
on the 27th June, 1956 was £372-5 million, of which £42 million was held by the banks and £330 -5 million 
by the public. Gold coins are not now in circulation, minting having ceased in 1931. Silver alloy coins 
(legal tender up to forty shillings) circulate in the following denominations :—florin (2s.), shilling, sixpence 
and threepence. Bronze is used for the penny and halfpenny and these coins sre legal tender up to one 
shilling. 


General Banking 


Exclusive of Savings Banks, which are dealt with further on in this chapter, banking in Western 
Australia is conducted by two Comnionwealth Government banks, a State Government bank and seven 
private trading banks. 
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The Commonwealth Bank and The Commonwealth Trading Bank are constituted under enactments 
of the Federal Parliament and are controlled by a board, the Chairman of which is the Governor of the 
Bank and one member is the Secretary of the Department of the Treasury. The former Bank is Aus- 
tralia’s Central Bank and it is also responsible for foreign exchange control arrangements. Other functions 
are exercised by a Note Issue Department, Rural Credits Department, Mortgage Bank Department 
and Industrial Finance Department. The Commonwealth Trading Bank, which functions in like manner 
as the private trading banks, was separately constituted by Federal enactment in 1953 and took over 
the business of the former General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank. 

The Private Trading Banks are all branches of cheque-paying banks whose Australian Head Offices 
are in one of the other Commonwealth States. 

The Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia is the State Government bank. In addition 
to general banking facilities in the Rural Department, this bank has an entirely separate Government 
Agency Department which is concerned with governmental assistance for land settlement and develop- 
ment by way of advances to farmers; a large amount of this business was taken over from its pre- 
decessor, the Agricultural Bank. Periodically, sound securities are transferred to the Rural Department. 
The Rural and Industries Bank is aleo an appointed credit authority for the War Service Land Settle- 
ment Scheme transactions in this State and assists both Commonwealth and State Governments by 
administering the sections of the Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment Act which relate 
to loans and allowances to eligible exservicemen for agricultural purposes. 

Summary of general banking business,—The principal statistics concerning banking activity during 
five recent years are as follow :— 


BANK CLEARINGS—WEEKLY AVERAGES FOR PERTH. 


Quarter Ended, | 


Year. Year, 
March. June. September. December. | 

£'000 £7000 - £7000 £000 £'000 
1952 isk ieee eee 12,311 11,951 10,037 11,598 : 11,466 
1953 ee os ray 12,337 11,851 11,502 13,723 12,341 
1954 ease Seed 13,924 18,635 12,964 13,820 13,692 
1955 nate Sata 14,467 13,729 12,808 14,287 13,798 
1956 aise ‘sed bess 14,970 14,319 13,898 14,163 14,5388 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS—AVERAGES OF CUSTOMERS’ BALANCES AND BANK 
ADVANCES IN W.A. 


Averages based on Amounts as at close of business each Wednesday. 


Customers’ Balances. : 
Ratio 
: Not Bearing Interest. Bearing Interest. Loans, of Loans, 
Period. Advances, Advances 
and Bills ete., to 
Other. Total: Dis- Total 
Aus- Aus- counted. Balances 
tralian Other. tralian |? 7 
Govts. Govts. | Current. | Fixed. 
£7000 £000 £7000 "$7000 £'000 £000 £000 % 
1951-52 Set _ 1,426 70,111 186 1,385 12,353 85,461 41,676 48:77 
1952-53 _ = 1,297 70,318 273 1,176 12,053 85,117 43,676 51°31 
1953-54 ones aces 1,166 74,026 6 1,324 14,410 90,932 53,214 | - 58-52 
1954-55 wee tee 1,315 73,798 11 1,346 13,978 90,448 68,915 76-19 
1955-56 as tas 835 70,204 9 2,273 13,929 87,250 71,293 81-71 


The foregoing figures concern the activities of all cheque-paying banks, viz. :—Australia and New 
Zealand Bank; Bank of Adelaide; Bank of New South Wales; Commercial Bank of Australia ; 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney ; Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia ; English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank; National Bank of Australasia ; and Rural and Industries Bank of 


* Western Australia (Rural Department). 
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The discount rates on commercial bills, as well as rates of interest on overdrafts and on fixed deposits, 
which had remained steady for several years, were varied on 1st August, 1952, when all but one of the 
banks raised the discount rate on bills and the interest rate on overdrafts from 44 to 5 per cent. The 
Commonwealth Bank was the exception as it maintained its rates at 44 per cent. for bills and 4} per cent. 
for overdrafts, At the same time the interest rates on fixed deposits were raised by } per cont. on three, 
six and twelve months deposits and } per cent. on those of longer duration—the new rates being 1, 1}, 
14 and 1{ per cent. respectively. These rates were maintained until lst January, 1955 when, by another 
increase they became 14, 1}, 1} and 2 per cent. for corresponding periods. Further increases of one per 
cent. were made to most rates from the March and June quarters of 1956. 


Savings Bank facilities 

A State Government Savings Bank (preceded, in the first instance, by a Post Office Savings Bank 
which was established in 1863) operated from 1906 to 1931, when it was taken over by the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank. Up to the end of 1955 this Commonwealth Government Bank was the only 
savings bank carrying on business in Western Australia. Its facilities include a school savings bank 
scheme which is conducted in conjunction with the Education Department. Tarly in 1956 the Bank 
of New South Wales, the Australia and New Zealand Bank and the Rural and Tudustries Bank of Western 
Australia commenced operations in Western Australia in the savings bank field, The following table 
contains details of savings bank activity during 1938-39 and five recent years :— 


SAVINGS BANK TRANSACTIONS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Due to Depositors (at end of 
period). 


Amount | Amount | Excess of Number 
deposited | withdrawn] Deposits of 
Period. uring during over Interest. | Accounts Average tol Average 
period. period. With- (at end of} Total credit of per 
(a) (a) drawals, period). Amount, each head of 


account, |population, 


1938-39 


7 3005 |42,285,902 | 1,736,103 405 
46,660,295 |44,929,393 | 1,730,902 892,551 80-2 
vies weds ... [51,641,986 |49,679,397 | 1,862,589 957,502 52,614,379 82+2 
1954-55... ae ... {58,085,856 153,116,590 |(b) 30,734 | 1,045,294 426,637 |53,628,939 125°7 81-4 
1955-56... Aa ... [57,628,452 [54,490,986 | 3,137,466 | 1,167,385 446,419 /57,933,790 129-8 85-5 
| 
(a) Exclusive of transfers from and to other States of the Commonwealtl. (6) Excess of withdrawals over deposits. 


INSURANCE 


Life Assurance 


The transaction of life assurance business throughout Australia is regulated by the Life Assurance 
Act, 1945-1953. This Commonwealth Act requires each insuring company or organisation to separate 
its life assurance business from other business and to set up special statutory funds relating to life assur- 
ance transactions. The purpose of the Act, which superseded State legislation, was to place life assurance 
cover on a uniform basi: throughout the Commonwealth and to afford the greatest possible protection 
to the policy holders. Under a previous Commonwealth Act (the Insurance Act, 1932-1937) the com- 
panies were required to deposit money or approved securities with the Commonwealth Treasurer in 
order to guarantee the claims of imsured persons and this requirement is continued in the later Act. 
State law had compelled the lodgment of similar deposits before these Commonwealth Acts were passed. 


Thirteen life assurance companies or societies are now operating in Western Australia—the local 
offices being branches of organizations which also conduct business in the Eastern States. Life assurance 
policies current in this State are, in terms of value, mainly ordinary endowment or whole-life policies, 
although a considerable volume of industrial business is being written. Details of these two types of 
life assurance transactions for five recent years are contained in the following table :— 
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LIFE ASSURANCE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


New Policies (issued during Policies Existing (at Net Increase (during 
the year). end of Financial Year). the year). 
No. of 2 
Year, (a) Companies ; 
No. of Sum Single and| No, of Sun No. of Sum 
Policies. | Assured. |_Annual | Policies, | Assured. | Policies. Assured. 
Premiums. 
‘ 
£000 £000 £’000 £000 

ORDINARY 
1952 wake oaks 12 19,482 14,637 j 579 172,153 85,504 12,719 11,142 
1953 12 19,854 16,634 637 184,044 97,750 11,891 12,246 
1054 12 20,157 18,405 691 195,231 110,784 11,187 13,034 
1955 13 20,016 21,553 786 205,137 125,772 9,906 14,988 
1956 13 20,703 23,289 813 213,686 141,069 8,549 15,297 

INDUSTRIAL 
1952 a: 19,426 2,556 117 239,516 17,628 4,541 1,398 
1953 7 18,581 2,630 119 243,205 19,055 3,689 1,427 
1954 7 16,396 2,470 |! 111 242,681 20,120 —524 1,065 
1955 7 13,842 2,209 99 238,787 20,744 —~3,894 624 
1956 7 12,761 2,029 92 233,686 21,057 —5 102 313 


(a) Actual period covered varies according to financial years of Assurance companies, 


Annuity business is written in some volume, but no statistics relating thereto are available for 
publication, 


General Insurance 


. Insurance of this nature is available in Western Australia from approximately 100 companies and— 
in a limited field—from the State Government Insurance Office. Most of the insurance companies are 
tariff offices, ¢.e., members of the Fire and Accident Underwriters’ Association, and issue the standard 
policies of the Association at appropriate premium rates. There are also several non-tariff companies 
which effect insurances at competitive rates and re-insure directly with Lloyds or other Underwriters. 
The majority of the companies have their Head Office abroad, mainly in the United Kingdom, while 
about oue-third are Australian companies. 


The insurance organisations support various measures designed to lessen the risk of loss. Prominent 
amongst these are the fire brigades, contributions to which are made through the Western Australian 
Fire Brigades Board. -These payments figure substantially in the combined annual expenditure statistics 
of the private companies and the Government Office. 


The State Government Insurance Office covers fire, marine and general insurance risks for State 
Government instrumentalities and semi-government as well as local government authorities. In addi- 
tion it provides employers’ liability (including workers’ compensation) and comprehensive motor vehicle 
insurance for the general public. Until lst July, 1949 it participated, as an individual office, in third 
party motor vehicle insurance business, Since that date the State Insurance Office operations of this 
nature have been merged with those of the insurance companies under the procedure of the Motor 
Vehicle Insurance Trust. In 1954 the State Government Insurance Office Act was amended to periuit 
the State Office to issue policies under the school insurance scheme. These policies, issued to parents 
and guardians, cover medical and surgical treatments, funeral expenses, etc., arising from accidents to 
pupils attending primary and secondary schools, colleges and the University. Some 70,000 pupils are 
covered by the scheme, 


The Motor Vehicle Insurance Trust was constituted under the Motor Vehicle (Third Party Insurance) 
Act Amendment Act, 1948 to co-ordinate the administration of third party insurance against motor 
vehicle accidents. This form of insurance was made compulsory under the original legislation, the Motor 
Vehicle (Third Party Insurance) Act, 1943. The Trust consists of five members, all of whom are appointed 
by the Governor, viz. :—the manager of the State Government Insurance Office, three members nomin- 
ated by the Fire aud Accident Underwriters’ Association of W.A. (Inc.), and one nominee of those 
approved insuring organisations which are not members of this Association. 

The State Government Insurance Office and the respective insurance companies coutribute to the 
Trust’s motor vehicle insurauce fund in the ratio that their individual gross premium receipts bore to 
the combined gross premium receipts from this form of insurance during the year ended 30th June, 1948. 
Preiniums received and other revenue constitute anuual “‘ pools”’, and after deduction of claims and other 
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expenses appropriate to the individual ‘‘ poo] ” the balance of the profit, or loss, is shared by the con- 
tributing insurance companies, It is usually several years before a pool has met all the claims attribut- 
able to it, and, of course, ascertained the profit or loss, hence each company’s share cannot be finally 
determined until the last claim is paid. In consequence, figures given in the accompanying table are 
subject to revision each year in respect to any unfinalized pools, 

The following table gives detailed information for 1955-56, and totals for the four previous years, 
concerning the combination of companies and the State Government Insurance Office. Owing to the 


special nature of its accounts, details for the Motor Vehicle Insurance Trust are shown in a separate 
table. 


TRANSACTIONS OF COMPANIES AND STATE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE OFFICE 
Ezclusive of the Motor Vehicle Insurance Trust 


Expenditure on— 
Revenue 
A from 
Class of Insurance. Premiums. aac Commis- | Expenses Total 
i i ni {1} ‘ 
(b) Claims. bu ans to ve = =e Siapeue: Taxation. | yxpendi- 
Brigades. | Charges. ment. ture. 
{ 
£ £ £ & & & £ 
e(a) . ae 1,802,352 527,889 
Householders “Comprehensive ay 208,630 37,980 
Sprinkler Leakage vide vite ie 1,891 238 163,302 348,301 600,677 106,979 1,985,757 
Loss of Profits .... ays es wt 86,280 39,923 
Hailstone (a)... eae ie are 376,332 160,468 : 
Marine ee38 os fee cane 264,890 99,598 60 20,634 57,695 12,335 190,322 
Motor Vehicles .... iets «-. | 2,190,707 | 1,401,727 7,225 238,990 383,706 48,204 | 2,079,852 
Employers’ Liability (c) wet nate 1,243,158 | 1,081,768 gene 51,118 237,301 56,474 | 1,426,661 
Personal Accident eis inte 305,453 122,534 tend 40,429 82,289 9,511 263,763 
Public Risk Third Parly ee an 65,715 15,727 
General Property en secs shes 4,628 2,897 
Plate Glass ae ss se ia 19,690 18,025 
Boiler __.... ae ae Ne ae 720 160 
Livestock debe Lor ae oti 27,174 12,669 
Burglary .. a Geis —_ fei 64,532 18,588 274 40,461 72,616 5,005 209,127 
Guarantee” ke eas ida en 14,352 3,953 
Pluvius.... ao a wi ee 3,273 3,669 
Aviation .... 16,187 2,107 
All Risks _ oe 28,181 9,053 
Other dass es as pale eee 48,713 13,923 
Total, 1955-56... ei ... | 6,772,858 | 3,562,896 170,861 748,933 | 1,434,284 238,508 | 6,155,482 
‘Yotal, 1954-55 .... whee oe 6,281,459 | 3,140,606 152,970 696,057 | 1,249,576 214,439 | 5,453,648 
‘Total, 1953-54 .... aise «.. | 5,713,829 | 2,637,919 135,957 604,676 | 1,219,486 151,846 | 4,749,884 
Total, 1952-53 .... wats .. | 5,868,019 | 2,726,318 124,722 539,524 | 1,080,600 175,102 | 4,646,266 
Total, 1951-52 .... Sie does 4,678,956 | 2,630,471 102,646 453,524 873,312 195,993 | 4,255,946 


(a) Particulars of Comprehensive Policies covering Crops for Fire and Hailstone have been shown according to the 
allocations made by the Insurance Companies. 


(b) Other revenue, being interest, dividends, rents, etc. (net of expenses), amounted to £79,467 ; £95,202 ; £114,838 ; 
£134,806 and £165,992 for the years 1951-52, 1952-53, 1053-54, 1954-55 and 1955-56, respectively. 


(c) Includes Workers’ Compensation. 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE INSURANCE TRUST (a) 
COMPULSORY THIRD PARTY (MOTOR VEHICLE) INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Revenue. Uexpenditure. 


Claims 
Pool, () Paid (inc. Manage- 
Net. Interest | ‘Total, | Tistimated| _Com- ment | Taxation. | Total. 
Premiums.| Received. Out- mission. | Wxpenses. 
standings). 
| £ & £& £ & £ £ & 

1949-50... ogi ene 184,337 3,449 187,786 237,978 2,860 10,723 505 252,066 
1950-51... ite Hs 210,543 5,227 215,770 303,956 3,257 9,273 556 317,042 
1951-52... ates ay 296,398 11,578 307,976 308,290 3,689 12,479 752 325,210 
1052-53... wee ese 410,910 26,636 437,546 359,109 4,041 11,959 920 376,029 
1953-54... esd ees 510,435 36,900 547,335 458,738 4,393 14,572 1,048 478,751 
1954-55... wide ee 571,896 37,071 608,967 519,532 5,004 16,993 1,206 542,735 
1955-56... eee aoe 588,683 26,450 615,133 500,804 5,086 19,857 1,199 527,046 


(a) Commenced operations Ist July, 1949. (b) See foregoing letterpress, 


\ 
| 
i 
! 
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Other forms of Insurance 


In addition to the registered Friendly Societies, which operate Sickness and Death Benefit Schemes, 
there are several organisations whose members are reimbursed for medical (including surgical) and/or 
hospital expenses, Members make weekly, monthly or quarterly contributions for a range of benefits, 
In the case of the Friendly Societies, contributions are on an age basis and sick pay and payments on 
death are according to scales set out in the rules. As with the life assurance companies, these societies 
are subject to periodical actuarial valuations, 


The organisations which cater for medical, surgical and hospital benefits do not use an age basis 
for their contributions, which are determined solely by the benefits required. Actuarial valuations are 
not applicable, but such organisations must be approved by the Commonwealth Government before 
supplementary benefits are payable to members from the National Health Services Fund. One of these 
latter organisations is composed of a group of the Friendly Societies which have combined to provide 
medical, surgical and hospital benefits for any of their members who are prepared to pay the additional 
contributions. . 


Data are not available regarding the operations of organisations other than the Friendly Societies, 
for which details are shown in the following table :— ; 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


Members Sick and Funeral Fund. 
Benefit | Honorary) who re- Pet a Potal 
E Regis- F Members | Members | ceived | for whic Funds at 
‘Year, tered | Branches.| at end of | at end of | sick pay | __ Sick Funds at | end of 
Societies. year. year. during | Pay was | Revenue. | Expendi- | “end of year. 
(a) year. allowed. ture. year. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. & £ & & 
1951-52 eer 13 306 26,279 4,342 5,026 61,208 75,483 47,343 | 776,753 | 983,509 
1952-53 ard 13 300 23,915 4,493 4,358 59,506 76,787 55,686 | 797,854 1,057,871 
1958-54 aes 13 295 23,279 11,388 4,349 58,101 76,078 51,848 | 822,589 |1,124,741 
1954-55 ete 13 282 22,585 19,165 4,088 57,086 | 145,915 44,528 | 928,976 |1,238,077 
1955-56 ste 13 277 21,949 20,895 8,907 56,546 87,368 | 121,982 | 889,362 11,277,155 


(a) Since 1952-53 mainly members who have joined for Medical and Hospital Benefits only. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


There are two types of building societies operating in Western Australia and both are subject to the 
provisions of the Building Societies Act, 1920. 


The Starr-Bowkett Societies, which are of the ‘‘ terminating ” type, enroll members in a series of’ 
consecutively numbered “‘ groups” or investment schemes. Hach group periodically conducts a ballot 


. for an interest-free loan to a member for the building of a home. The Society is secured by a mortgage 


on the property. The member pays a weekly or a monthly subscription over a period of 15 years and 
must also repay the Joan by instalments. When all members have received a loan and all loans have 
been repaid the group terminates and the Society returns to the members of the group all subscriptions 
less working expenses, together with a proportion of any net profit from investments. 


In the other type, the “‘ permanent ”’ societies, shares are taken up generally for a period of 8 years 
and may be purchased by “ investing” members: either as fully paid up or by contributions weekly 
or monthly over the whole period. Interest is credited annually and after 8 years the investing member 
is paid the value of his shares plus interest, together with any bonus which may be declared. In the 
interim, shares may be realized upon by withdrawal or on the decease of the member but no bonus 
is payable. The Societies’ funds are applied to assisting members to acquire freehold or leasehold 
property and to making advances to members and others on the security of freehold or leasehold property. 
A notable feature of certain of these societies is that money can be placed with them on fixed deposit 
at a rate of interest comparable with the current bank rate, 
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The following table summarises the activities of both types of building societies :— 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


1955-56. 
Particulars, 
Permanent. Terminating. Total, 
No. No. No, 
Socleties .... 3 aaa tes wide ate ania 6 2 8 
Members .... ads ae sts ose ants sre ; 20,192 4,957 25,149 
Borrowers wh ies Age sie ide ee 3,385 1,057 4,442 
‘ £ £ £ 

Working Expenses ‘a ines ee 30,605 14,097 : 44,702 
Subscriptions and Deposits received .. ens aaa 596,407 274,087 870,444 
Repayments (including auaet, aes see nies 549,620 228,363 777,983 
Loans granted... ace arn rer 555,394 251,892 807,286 
Liabilities — k 

Paid-up Capital or Subaceipeens deze ease 2,366,369 374,835 2,740,204 

Bank Overdraft. oo aie _ 252 vex 61,2 

Net Accumulated Profits .. ae sexe ei 83,471 78,914 162,385 

Reserve Funds vies hee sed _ oe 73,050 10,253 83,303 

Deposits wee tide acs cave ses 525,133 407,443 932,576 

Other Liabilities... vas sie eo ass 8,069 2,055 10,124 
e 

Total ats ote wend seis aes 3,116,344 » 873,500 3,989,844 

Assels— . : 

Mortgages... atts eas asks 2,985,063 778,452 3,763,515 

Land and House Property | nh Sak See 26,041 46,676 72,717 

Cash in Hand or on Deposft _.... ashok cas 21,456 44,863 66,319 

Government peor 28 stan, & he Lad 78,436 2ae 78,436 

Other Assets we ave a eee ate 5,348 3,509 8,857 

Total soe ete deen thes sed 8,116,344 873,500 3,989,844 


BANKRUPTCY 


Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Bankruptcy Act, which is a iiinistaneti by the Attorney 
General, the State of Western Australia is a proclaimed Bankruptcy District and judges of the Supreme 
Court have jurisdiction in bankruptcy matters. There is a Registrar in Bankruptcy, controlled by the 
Court, whose duties comprise the holding of public sittings for examination of bankrupts, the examination 
of witnesses, the issuing of bankruptcy notices and creditors’ petitions, es well as such other duties of 
an administrative nature as are imposed on him by the Act or delegated to him by the Court. Another 
bankruptcy officer is the Official Receiver, who acts under the general authority and directions of the 
Court and whose duties relate to the conduct of the debtor and to the realization and administration of 
his estate. © 

Bankruptcy statistics for five recent years are as follow :— 


BANKRUPTCY DURING THE YEARS ENDED 31ST JULY, 1951 TO 1956 


Particulars. | 1951-52, | 1952-53. | 1953-54. . 1954-55, aa 
@, . 


Under Commonwealth shah ley Act, 1924-1955— 
Orders—Sequestration, A. eegswadis etc.— 


Creditors ..... “No. 43 20 21 23 16 
Petitions, Por Ne 10 17 31 41 46 
Assets eB 43,366 81,045 83,087 63,614. 30,443 
Liabilities oo om om é 50005 | 147687 |  120°815 161/816 124'015 


Under Parts XI. and XII.— 
Compositions, Deeds of Assignment 


and Deeds of auvengemant No. 22 se 22 : 35 "59 
Assets .... seas £ 50,698 216,879 269,006 173,304 240,126 
Liabilities £ 61,299 199,148 209,236 162,118 255,651 


(a) Figures are for the eleven months ended 30th June, 1956. 

As the first section of this table shows, sequestration orders may be the outcome of petitions by 
either the debtor or creditors. In cases where it appears certain that the assets of a deceased estate 
will realise insufficient to meet the debts, it is open to the executor or a petitioning creditor to have 
the estate administered as in bankruptcy. 
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Compositions, schemes of arrangement or deeds of assignment under Part XI and deeds of arrange- 
ment under Part XII of the Act are not valid until filed in the Court. Subject .to this proviso a debtor 
may call a meeting of his creditors and either compound with them to pay a certain sum in the £ as full 
settlement of his debts or enter upon a scheme of arrangement with them whereby he may be given a 
certain time in which to pay. On the other hand, his creditors may require him to execute a deed of 
assignment (by which control of his affairs passes to a trustee who must be registered under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act) or to file his petition in bankruptcy. 

Until discharged from bankruptcy or until any composition with his creditors has been satisfactorily 
fulfilled the debtor suffers certain civil disabilities, including ineligibility for election to either House 
of the Commonwealth or the State Parliament, . 
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CHAPTER VII 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND TENURE, WATER 
CONSERVATION AND SUPPLY 


PART 1—LAND SETTLEMENT AND TENURE 


HISTORY 


The first settlers in Western Australia, which was then known as the Swan River Settlement, were 
offered free grants of land subject to certain conditions, and this system of land allocation continued 
in operation from the foundation of the Colony in 1829 until the introduction of a pricing system in 1832. 
The conditions mentioned were set out in the terms of settlement which were drafted by the British 
Colonial Office before the first group of settlers sailed from England under the leadership of Captain 
James Stirling, R.N. In brief, grants of land in fee simple amounting to 40 acres for every £3 “‘ invested ” 
in the Colony were offered to all persons who were prepared to proceed to the new settlement before the 
end of 1829. 


The introduction of developmental labour to the Colony was attempted initially by a provision 
in the terms of settlement whereby payment of the passage of a labouring person’ was to be regarded 
as equivalent to a capital outlay of £15 and consequently to carry the right to a grant of 200 acres of 
land in fee simple. It was further provided in connection with all free grants of land that if improve- 
ments were not effected to the satisfaction of the Government within 21 years from the date of the grant, - 
the land concerned should revert absolutely to the Crown. Revised conditions which were introduced 
shortly afterwards limited this period to 10 years. 


This system was very liberal, requiring only the payment of the fares of labourers or the importation 
of stock or implements in order to secure extensive free grants of land. The improvement conditions 
were also moderate, development to the value of ls. 6d. per acre being all that was required in order to 
secure a free title. Early abuses of this system led to its abolition and from 1832 Crown land was sold 
at a minimum price of 5s, per acre. 


Progress was slow under each system of land alienation, the principal reason being the special problems 
of farming in the new country and the scarcity of suitable labour. By 1838 many settlers were contending 
that the abolition of the free grant system had retarded the growth of the settlement by discouraging 
further immigration and a conflict of opinion arose between the settlers and the Governor on this matter. 
However, not only was the settlers’ contention rejected but from 1839 the upset price of Crown land 
was raised to 12s. per acre. Instructions to charge this increased price ran counter to the judgment of 
Governor Hutt who was appointed in January, 1839, but the authorities in England persisted and the 
price was raised again, in 1841, to £1 per acre. The result was a continued slackening in the sales of Crown 
land, the availability of which had been increased by resumption of considerable tracts of land on which 
the required improvements had not been made. 

During the period from 1839 to 1842 there occurred the second of the Colony’s large-scale attempts 
at privately organized land subdivision and settlement, the first, by Thomas Peel in 1829, having been 
unsuccessful. The second attempt, which was endangered at the outset by Governor Hutt’s proposal 
to resume the land concerned, comprised the Australind venture, a plan to develop some 103,000 acres 
near the Leschenault Estuary as a township with surrounding agricultural holdings. Unfortunately 
the circulation of adverse reports among investors in England led to the failure of this venture and the 
only results were the partial opening up of a considerable area near Bunbury and a slight addition to 
the population of the Colony. One of the principal intentions of the scheme was that the Western 
Australian Company, which promoted it, should send out labourers as well as settlers from England, 
but in this aim it failed almost completely. 

The scarcity of labour continued to be a problem and in 1850 the authorities in England were pre- 
vailed upon to send convicts to the Colony to:provide a work force. By 1859 some five thousand had 
arrived, as well as a similar number of free, assisted settlers whose fares were paid by the Home govern- 
ment. This greatly eased the position but the Colonial Office still felt justified in quoting labour supply 
difficulties as a ground for not reducing the price of Crown lands below a new minimum of 10s. per acre, 
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contending that if colonial lands were made too cheap too many colonists would become landowners and 
reduce the available labour still further. The transportation of convicts continued until 1868 and by 
this time a great deal had been achieved in the construction of important public buildings and roads. 


The question of whether control of Crown lands within the Colony should lie with the Home govern- 
ment or with the colonists themselves remained an issue for many years, because, although the Governor 
in Executive Council was increasingly the arbiter on such matters, the basic directives came from London. 
These circumstances led to a growing agitation for responsible government which was finally granted 
in 1890, replacing the partly representative government which had been in force, to an increasing degree, — 
since 1870. 

The land laws were amended from time to time in the early years of responsible government but 
the first major development was the passage of a Land Act in 1898, by which existing legislation was 
amended and consolidated. Meanwhile, under a series of Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts which 
were passed between 1896 and 1904 and consolidated by the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act, 1909, 
provision was made for the repurchasing by the Crown of land suitable for closer settlement. The 
principal criteria applied in the purchase of such land were suitability for wheat or mixed farming and 
proximity to transport, especially the railways. 


The operation of subsequent legislation has not greatly changed the pattern of land development 
which was created by the Land Act, 1898, and the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act, 1909. The Land 
Act, 1933-1956, is now the basic statute controlling the leasing and disposal of Crown land. Closer 
settlement legislation relates predominantly to schemes for the benefit of returned war-service personnel. 
Crown land is also leased under the Mining Acts and the Forests Act, 1918-1954, but no alienations are 
made under these Acts. In most freehold or leasehold titles of a residential, agricultural or pastoral 
nature the mineral rights and, in many instances, the timber rights, are reserved to the Crown. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Lands and Surveys is responsible for the leasing and alienation of Crown land, 
except where mining and forestry tenures are involved. It incorporates, in addition to the Surveyor- 
General’s Division, the Roads and Reserves and Land Settlement Branches, and is under the control 
of the Minister for Lands. In certain instances, advisory or partly-executive boards have been created 
to assist in administration. These mclude the Land Boards, which deal with general applications for 
land, the Land Settlement Board which is concerned with closer settlement areas, the Bush Fires Board 
and the National Parks Board. , 


Permits and leases for mining purposes are issued by the Mines Department and those for forestry 
and timber milling by the Forests Department. : 


METHODS OF LAND ALIENATION 


The principal methods of alienation provided for in the Land Act, 1933-1956 are conditional purchase, 
public auction, private tender, selection under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Act, endowment (including 
free Crown grants) and reservation for public purposes. 


Conditional Purchase 
Titles secured by this method originally take the form of conditional purchase leases, on the satis- 


. factory conclusion of which Crown grants may be obtained. _The Act provides that the area of cultivable 


land taken up shall not exceed 1,000 acres, except in special cases approved by. the Governor when the 
maximum area may be increased to 2,000 acres. For grazing land alone the selected area may not exceed 
5,000 acres. In the case of mixed land, however, the area acquired may not exceed 1,000 acres of 
cultivable land and 2,500 acres of grazing land or the equivalent area of grazing land or cultivable and 
grazing land mixed. The basis used in determining limits is that five acres of grazing land are taken 
as equivalent to two acres of cultivable land. Thus, with the 1,000 acres limit of cultivable land, a 
selection of mixed land which includes, say, 3,000 acres of grazing land may also inolude no more than 
800 acres of cultivable land. The minimum purchase price of land acquired by conditional purchase 
is two shillings per acre and the purchaser must pay the costs of survey as well as the value of any im- 
provements effected by the Government. In addition, he must fence at least one-half of the land 
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within the first five years of the conditional purchase lease and the whole of it within the first ten years. 
Expenditure on prescribed improvements is required to equal at least one-fifth of the purchase money 
during each of the first ten years and, if the Minister so directs, an adequate water supply must be provided 
within the first two years. 


The maximum period allowed for completion of purchase under an ordinary conditional purchase 
lease ranges from 25 to 30 years, with a possible extension of 10 years in certain cases. There is, however, 
provision for conditional purchase by means of accelerated payments under which a ten per cent. deposit 
is lodged and the balance of the purchase price paid in four quarterly instalments. The improvement 
conditions for accelerated-payment leases require that the land shall be fenced within three years of the 
commencement of the lease and that improvements, equal in value to the purchase money, shall be effected 
within seven years. Unlike the ordinary conditional purchase lease, which cannot be converted to a Crown 
grant until the expiry of at least five years from the date of commencement, an accelerated-pay- 
ments type of lease can be converted to a Crown grant at any time after the conditions have been met, 
Residential conditions, requiring that the lessee or a near relative shall reside on the property for at loast 
six months in each of the first five years, attach to the ordinary conditional purchase leases but are not 
obligatory under accelerated-payment leases, Restrictions on transfer are imposed in each case. 


Provision is made for conditional purchases of land out of pastoral leases, but these are of a com- 
paratively minor nature designed to grant titles over particular portions of large properties. 


Sale by Public Auction 


The general conditions governing the sale to the public by auction of town or suburban land are 
set out in Part IV. of the Land Act. Lands may be offered for sale by order of the Minister at such times 
and places as he may think fit, and notice of forthcoming sales must be published in the Government 
Gazette and in a newspaper. Ten per cent. of the purchase money must be paid at the time of the sale 
and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. The purchaser may be required to fence the land 
on the surveyed boundaries within two years after the sale. Town or suburban land acquired at auction 
by instalment purchase is regarded as being held on licence until general requirements such as fencing 
and other prescribed improvements have been met, after which a grant in fee simple may be issued. 
In some instances special additional conditions may be imposed. . 


Sale by Private Tender 


Sales by private tender, which are also called negotiated cash sales, are comparatively raro and 
usually relate to unwanted War Service Land Settlement farms and to areas set apart as special settle- 
ment lands. 


Selections under the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts 


Although the Agricultural Lands Purchase Acts passed between 1909 and 1929 were repealed by super- 
seding provisions of the Land Act, 1933-1956 land already acquired by the Government through this form 
of large-scale repurchase continues to be made available for reselection. Selections are allotted under 
a special form of conditional purchase lease. The maximum permissible area is 1,000 acres of cultivable 
land, or its equivalent in grazing land or mixed land, on the basis of two acres of cultivable land being 
equal to five acres of grazing land, except in specie! cases approved by the Governor when the maximum 
area may be increased to 2,000 acres of cultivable land or its equivalent. The normal term of such a, 
conditional purchase lease is forty years and within that period the lessee must pay for the land a price 
determined by the Governor. The aggregate of prices fixed in each repurchased estate is required to 
provide sufficient funds to meet the price paid by the Crown, together with interest and the cost of all 
improvements mede upon it, including survey and subdivision, The improvement and residential condi- 
tions, the restrictions on transfer and the arrangements for the obtaining of a Crown grant are identical 
with those already stated in connection with ordinary conditional purchase leases. 


Endowment of land and reservation for public purposes 

Fow disposals of Crown land by way of endowment or free grant are now made. However, it is 
within the power of the Governor to dispose of, in any manner which serves the public interest, lands 
which are vested in the Crown. Crown land is frequently reserved by order of the Governor for a variety 
of public purposes, and where alienation is ultimately required for certain of such purposes the necessary 
land is granted in fee simple or on a 999 years lease. Grounds for reservation include :—the general require- 
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ments of the Government (e.g., public works and buildings ; conservation of water, timber and indigenous 
flora and fauna ; housing ; public health and social welfare); the benefit of the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
local government needs for such purposes as the provision of town halls and other buildings, public 
utilities, social amenities, sports grounds and cemeteries ; church sites, hospitals and other institutions ; 
mining and quarrying purposes; public parks; and the provision of camping and watering places for 
travellers and stock. Reserves may be of class ‘‘ A”, which by proclamation of the Governor are reserva- 
tions that must remain dedicated to the purpose declared in their proclamation until by Act of Parlia- 
ment it is otherwise enacted, or classes‘ B” and ‘‘ OC”, which sre terminable by the Governor on notice 
in the Government Gazette. Tn the case of class “‘ B”, however, the Land Act provides that in the event 
of cancellation, a special report by the Minister shall be presented to Parliament setting forth the reasons 
for such cancellation and the purpose to which it is intended to devote the land. Common uses of class 
“ A” reserves are for public recreation or amusement and for major public buildings, All reserves under 
Part III. of the Act that are not proclaimed as class “ A” are classified os either ‘‘ B” or “C0”, 


The Land Act provides that when any reserve is not immediately required for the purpose for which 
it was made, the Governor may grant a lease for a period not exceeding ten years at such rents and subject 
to such conditions as he may think fit. 


Other methods of alienation comprise mainly reservations of land for housing projects. Subject 
to certain conditions, freehold title may be acquired by individual occupiers, otherwise the Jand remains 
under Crown lease. 


State Forests and Timber Reserves 

In addition to the foregoing types of alienation, special provision is made in the Forests Act, 1918- 
1964, for the Governor, by Order in Council, to dedicate Crown land as a State Forest or to reserve Crown 
land as a Timber Reserve. While the reservation of a Timber Reserve may be revoked in whole or in 
part by the Governor in Council, the dedication of a State Forest may not be revoked except with the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament. The use of such Forests and Reserves comes within the adminis- 
tration of the Conservator of Forests. ; 


METHODS OF LEASING 


Brief reference has already been made to the work of the Departments of Lands and Surveys, Mines - 
and Forests in granting leases of Crown lands in Western Australia. The activities of each Department 
in this field are now described in greater detail. 


Lands Department 

Approximately 98 per cent. of the Crown land held under lease is covered by tenures granted by 
the Dep:rtment of Lands and Surveys under the Land Act, and consists mainly of pastoral leases, special 
leases, leases of reserves and leases of residential lots. In addition, an increasing annual acreage of 
perpetually-leased farming laud has been made available to ex-servicemen under the War Service Land 
Settlement Acts. 


Pastoral Leases amounting to a total of over 200 million acres, and including certain lands within the 
agricultural districts also leased for pastoral uses, occur throughout an area greater than half that of the 
State. The maximum area which may be held by a lessee, either in his. own right or when beneficially 
interested as a shareholder in an incorporated company, is one million acres. The minimum area depends 
on the Land Division in which the lease is sought, and varies between 3,000 and 50,000 acres. These 
minimum areas may be reduced in any Division if proximity of other properties makes it necessary. 


The term of a pastoral lease may not exceed fifty years and as the date of expiry of all such leases 
has now been fixed as 3lst December, 1982, it may be for a much shorter term depending on the date 
on which it was granted. Rents are determined by the Minister for Lands on the advice of a Board of 
Appraisement and are subject to re-appraisement at statutory intervals. 


The lessee is required to effect improvements within the first five years to the value of £5 per 1,000 
acres and within the first ten years to the value of £10 per 1,000 acres. In addition, a pastoral lease is 
liable to forfeiture if it is not stocked within the first two years at the rate of ten head of sheep or two 
head of large stock per 1,000 acres, or within five and eight years at rates which are respectively double 
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and treble these amounts. Stock numbers are expected to be maintained at least at the eighth year 
level for the remainder of the term of the lease. Relief from rent is granted where there have been severe 
losses of stock or reduction in wool-clip due to drought or flood. No transfer, mortgage or sub-lease 
can be effected in respect of a pastoral lease without the consent of the Minister for Lands. 


Special Leases—Section 116 of the Land Act specifies a variety of industrial and other purposes 
for which the Governor may grant special leases of Crown land. The yearly rental must be not less 
than £2 and the period of the lease must not exceed 21 years. It is further provided that, in all cases where 
the intended period of leasing exceeds ten years, prior notice must be inserted in the Government Gazette. 


Leases of Reserves—Reference has elready been made on page 167 to the fact that the Governor 
may grant a lease of any reserved land which is not immediately required for the purpose intended at 
the time of reservation, but the period of the lease may not exceed ten years. By a further provision 
of the Land Act, no lease for a term exceeding one year shall be granted unless applications are called 
by notice in the Government Gazette. With the consent of the Governor, such land may be sub-leased. 


Leases of Residential Lots—The Governor may approve of any town or suburban lands being offered 
for leasing during a period not normally exceeding 99 years and on such terms as he thinks fit. Elasticity 
of the legislative provisions is necessary because of the widely-varying conditions encountered in different 
parts of the State and, to adjust for changes in these conditions during the term of the lease, rentals may 
be re-assessed at intervals of not less than ten years. ‘The possession of town or suburban lots on lease 
does not presuppose the ultimate issue of a Crown grant, but the lessee is entitled, under the Land Act, 
to apply for a renewal of tenure and enjoys priority over other applicants by virtue of his previous lease. 


Perpetual Leases are provided for under the War Service Land Settlement legislation, whereby it is 
laid down that ex-servicomen who have been awarded farms under this joint Commonwealth-State scheme 
and who meet the requirements of the appropriate agreement may enjoy perpetual leases. Lessees may, 
however, obtain the freehold of their property after the expiration of ten years from the commencement 
of the term of perpetual lease and on payment of such purchase price for the fee simple as is fixed by 
the Minister for Lands. 


Mines Department 


Under the provisions of the Mining Act, 1904-1955 and the Petroleum Act, 1936-1954, various 
special tenures, of which gold-mining leases, mineral leases, coal-mining leases and oil-search permits or 
licences are the most important, are granted by the Governor in connection with the mining of gold, 
coal and other minerals. 


Gold-mining Leases—As well as conveying a right to mine for gold to any depth, a gold-mining lease 
permits the construction of all necessary buildings and plant within the area which it defines. Land 
occupied as a claim by virtue of a Miner’s Right may not be leased without the consent of the holder. 
Also where, in the opinion of the Minister, land is likely to contain alluvial gold, it is normally exempted 
from lease. However, a lease may be granted if the Minister is satisfied that the land, having already 
been worked for alluvial gold, has been abandoned or that there is sufficient reason for waiving the exemp- 
tion, In such cases the lease may range in area up to 48 acres. In all other instances the maximum area 
is 24 acres. Leases must, where practicable, be rectangles with a length not exceeding twice the width. 

A lease may be held for up to 21 years, with a right of renewal for a further 21 years, and the con- 
ditions provide that for the first year it must be manned by at least two men and for the remainder of 
its term at least by two men, or one man for every six acres, whichever is the greater. Subject to certain 
adjustments of these labour conditions, a person may hold two or more leases as an amalgamated group, 
provided that the group does not total more than 96 acres and that the length along the line of lode does 
not exceed 66 chains. A rent of 5s. per acre is charged during the first year and £1 per acre during the 
following years, The possession of a gold-mining lease conveys an exclusive right to mine for gold or 
other minerals within the bounds of the lease, but excludes rights in respect to coal and petroleum. 


Mineral Leases—Minere] leases authorize the holders to mine for a specified mineral or combination 
of minerals to any depth within the confines of the lease and convey the same construction rights as a 
gold-mining lease. The initial term is 21 years, extensible for a further 21 years if required. Except 
under special conditions including the payment of royalty, as set out in the Act, land held under a mineral 
lease may not be mined for gold. Land occupied as a claim by virtue of a Miner’s Right may not be 
leased without the consent of the holder, nor may land which is proved to the satisfaction of the Minister 
to consist of payable alluvial ground be normally made the subject of a mineral lease. If, however, a 
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tract of land has already been worked as alluvial ground and has been abandoned, or the Minister is 
satisfied that thero is sufficient reason for waiving the exemption, leases may be granted for areas not 
exceeding, individually, 96 acres. In all other cases mineral leases may not exceed 48 acres and, where 
practicable, must be reotangles of a length not exceeding twice the depth. The labour conditions provide 
that a mineral lease must be manned by at least two men for the first twelve months and thereafter by 
at least one man for every six acres or fraction thereof, with a minimum of two men. An annual rent 
of five shillings per acre is charged. Leases may, at the discretion of the Minister, be amalgamated in 
working, but the total length along the line of reef or lode may not exceed 90 chains. 


Coal-mining Leases—Individual leases for coal-mining have a maximum area of 320 acres and are 
tenable for 21 years, with the option of renewal for a further 21 years. Such leases must be efficiontly 
worked during the first twelve months by st least one man, during the next twelve months by at least 
two men and during each succeeding year of the lease by at least three mon, for every 60 acres or part 
thereof contained in tho lease. The yearly rent of coal-mining leases is six pence an acre and a royalty 
of three pence per ton is payable on all coal raised during the first ten years of the lease, rising to six 
pence per ton during the remainder of the term. The Mining Act, 1904-1955 provides for certain royalty 
rebates on newly-discovered coal deposits, while the Mining Regulations contain special provisions re- 
garding development of the deposits in the Collie district, the only area where coal is being mined in the 
State. 


Miners’ Homestead Leases—A miner who is not less than eighteen years of age and is resident on 
a goldfield or mineral field, or any incorporated company, may apply for a homestead lease of Crown 
land within the field. In appropriate circumstances a miner may hold more than one such lease, but the 
ageregate area may not exceed twenty acres within two miles of the nearest boundary of a townsite 
or suburban area, or 500 acres elsewhere. During the first twenty years of the lease an annual rent of two 
shillings per acre is charged where the total area does not exceed twenty acres and for larger areas the 
annual rental is six pence per acre. An annual rent of one shilling may be charged for a lease if it is 
continued after the expiration of twenty years. Basic improvements must be made by the lessee within 
the first six months and the land must be fenced on its boundaries within three years after the commence- 
ment of the lease. Improvements to the value of ten shillings per acre must be made within the first 
five years. , 


‘Tenures under provisions of the Petroleum Act, 1936-1954—Exclusive petroleum search rights over 
an area of not less than 1,000 square miles may be granted in the form of a “‘Permit to Explore” which 
is valid for two years with further annual renewals at the discretion of the Minister for Mines. A fee 
of £100 is payable on epplication for a Permit and where it is granted the successful applicant is required 
to lodge with the Under Secretary for Mines a bond of £1,000. It is further provided. that a geologist 
must be engaged, that drilling be confined to “ scout” drilling and have the Minister’s approval, and 
that the Minister be supplied at regular intervals with full information concerning operations. 


Any holder of a Permit to Explore may apply for a“ Licence to Prospect ” within a defined portion 
of the area covered by the Permit. A Licence to Prospect cannot cover more than 200 or less than 8 
square miles and the licensee must put up a bond of not less than £1,000. The licence is valid for four 
years and the Minister may grant two successive renewals for further periods of one year each. For 
an annual fee, based on the rate of five shillings per square mile during the first year of the licence (maxi- 
mum fee, £12 10s.) and on ten shillings per square mile in subsequent years (maximum annual fee, £25), 
the licensee has the exclusive right to prospect for petroleum within the specified area. Drilling arrange- 
ments require the approval of the Minister and operating information must be supplied to him at regular 
intervals. ; 

A holder of a Licence to Prospect may, upon discovering petroleum within his area, select not more 
than half the land as a ‘‘ Petroleum Lease”. The balance of the area contained in the Licence to Pros- 
pect reverts to the Crown and may be disposed of upon such terms and conditions as the Governor may 
determine, subject to the holder of the Licence to Prospect being granted first right of acquisition upon 
those terms and conditions. A bond of £1,000 must be lodged with the Under Secretary for Mines when 
the lease is granted. 


The area of a Petroleum Lease must not be greater than 100 square miles nor, unless approved by the 
Minister, be less than 4 square miles, Initially, the term is for 21 years and there is an option of renewal 
for any further period during which petroleum in payable quantities is produced. A rental of £10 per 
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annum is charged for every square mile or portion of a square mile comprising the lease, The Act pro- 
vides for the fixing of the rate of petroleum royalty when a lease is granted, 


Miscellaneous mining tenures—The leases and licences detailed above are those which are fundamental 
to mining development, but there are several additional tenures which are issued in order to assist the 
processes of mineral extraction and treatment. These incidental tenures include rights to operate tram- 
ways, to conserve and convey water, and to store machinery. 


Forests Department 


While not designated as leases, certain of the tenures issued by the Boneta Department, such as 
Sawmilling Permits and Mill Site Permits, are similar in effect. 


: Sawmilling Permits—A Sawmilling Permit entitles the holder to sole cutting rights in respect of 
“| certain classes of timber within a defined area and for a specified period. ‘The outting programme to 
: be followed by the permit holder must be of such a nature that the forest resources of the srea are used 
to the best advantage and that provision is made for forest regenoration. In consequence, cutting 
within the permit area is controlled by the Forests Department under a system of defined ‘‘ coupes,” 
each of which is cut over and closed in turn. Each sawmilling permit holder is required to fall and deliver 
logs to the mill at a prescribed rate, and to supply the Forests Department with details of the logs taken 
end the timber cut therefrom. 


Sawmilling permits are of major importance because of the capital outlay involved and the area 
is usually selected so as to give a cutting life of about thirty years. However, the usual practice is to 
grant the permits for a term of one year, subject to annual renewals. The royalty payable is determined 
by the sale of cutting rights by auction or by tender, the minimum royalty having first been established 
by the Forests Department. 


Sawmill Site Permiis—It is obligatory upon all holders of Sawmilling Permits to erect an efficient 

sawmill within a short period after the granting of the permit. The sawmill may be erected outside 

‘+, the sawmilling permit area. If, however, a mill is to be established on Crown land a Sawmill Site Pormit 

“+ must first be obtained. An area not exceeding fifty acres may be leased to the sawmilling permit holder 

| by the Conservator of Forests for this purpose and the annual rental is £1 for every 10 acres or part 

thereof. The holder of a Sawmill Site Permit is responsible for the buildings erected and must, if required, 
submit plans of all such buildings to the Conservator of Forests for his approval. 


Other leases, licences and permits—A number of other leases, licences and permits are issued by the 
Forests Department, one of which, the Forest Produce Licence, authorizes the licensee to collect various 
types of forest products other than millable timber. Important examples of this form of licence are 
those granted on the goldfields and in the wheat-belt for the cutting of mining and farm timber and 
firewood and there are special regulations controlling the collection of sandalwood. Provided forestry 
interests are not prejudiced, the Department also issues Forest Leases, which confer grazing, agricultura] 
or similar rights over forest areas for any term not exceeding twenty years. 


; Permits involving lesser areas provide residential sites for workmen employed in timber production, 
| and business sites for establishments meeting the normal] needs of sawmilling communities. They are 
issued over small areas of State Forests, usually within sawmilling permit areas, and are granted on 
‘| a yearly basis at a rental of £1 per annum. Permits are also granted for apiary sites of an area not ex- 
_ ceeding three acres. ‘They are issued to persons who are actively engaged in bee-farming and who have 
at least twenty-five hives of bees in the State. A permit may not be issued for an apiary site on Crown 
land if it is within two miles of a site already granted to another apiarist, and not more than four permits 
may be held for every fifty hives of bees owned. 


PROGRESS OF LAND UTILIZATION 


Developments up to the granting of responsible government in 1890 have been outlined in the first 
section of this Part and the following table shows the areas of land alienated and of land held under 
lease or licence as at the 30th June, at intervals since 1900. ‘The notable increases which occurred 
in the first twenty years under review are indicative of the rapid agricultural and pastoral development 
which took place during the early part of this period.. Further expansion in the wheat-belt is reflected 
in the rise in alienations between 1920 and: 1930. -. 
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SUMMARY OF LAND ALIENATED AND LAND HELD UNDER LEASE 


Area, Area in Area held Remainder 
Date. absolutely process of under lease 0’ 
alienated. alienation. or licence. State. 

At 30th June— acres. acres. acres. acres, 
1900)... seed at oe cia wi 3,462,490 8,156,798 87,375,981 530,593,531 
1910 ies oss ads tine ‘iss ss85 4,449,326 12,880,195 167,207,854 440,051,425 
1920 2h a ices ey we pace 8,763,051 14,259,769 257,610,300 * 843,955,680 
1930 eee ney ae ies see tee 14,506,064 21,533,054 245,389,756 343,159,926 
1940 en a ai oo eae oe 18,244,428 14,192,666 209,379,761 382,771,945 
1950 Say es ake edi be ace 21,263,085 11,514,531 226,005,162 365,806,022 
1951 es Aes ss ae ats a 22,013,900 11,967,117 * $203,939,527 386,668,256 
1952 on oe a ois ae saan 22,636,334 12,129,588 205,606,700 384,216,178 
1953 tae asad ete mas Gi eons 23,634,215 12,226,597 206,437,832 382,290,156 
1954 sae dee devs tas ‘isd “ 24,385,777 12,850,764 206,566,189 380, 786,070 
1955 ade ane nie iis wes was 24,708,930 13,116,652 208,640,147 378, 123,071 
1956 nos vee ins fete ees ares 25,228,070 13,001,488 216,317,679 370, 041, 563 


t At 31st December. 
} Decrease in area mainly due to revisions in the records of the Lands Department. 


Land which is shown as ‘‘ absolutely alienated ” consists mainly of farming areas, acquired. originally 
as Conditional Purchase Leases and subsequently alienated under Crown grant. While held under lease 
prior to alienation they account for most of the land shown as “‘ in process ‘of alienation.” These two 
sets of figures in the above table consequently give a practical indication of the increased use of land 
for agricultural purposes during the period under review. Similarly, the increase in the area used for 
pastoral purposes may be gauged by reference to the area held under lease or licence, since this consists 
predominantly of pastoral leases. 


The passing of the Homesteads Act in 1893 and of a comprehensive Land Act in 1898 provided the 
basis for a rapid increase in the settlement of agricultural land. Under the Homesteads Act, any man 
over the age of eighteen years who did not already own an area of 100 acres or more in this State eould 
apply for a free homestead farm of 160 acres, on condition that he resided on his Jand during at least 
six months of each of the first five years and carried out prescribed improvements. With a lower mini- 
mum age of sixteen years, a similar provision is contained in the Land Act, 1933-1956, and, operating 
in conjunction with the conditional purchase lease system, has also been an important factor in the 
increase in land settlement, particularly in the wheat-growing areas. 


About 1905 the Department of Lands and Surveys, by implementing a system of survey and sub- 
division before selection, partially checked the indiscriminate selection of land by inexperienced farmers, 
A further stabilizing influence on agricultural development was the introduction in 1909 of a system 
of grading Crown lands into classes, First, Second and Third according to suitability for farming. 


The movement of population from the goldfields to the wheat-belt contributed to the increase in the 
area of land in process of alienation from 3,156,798 acres in 1900 to 12,880,195 in 1910. The ultimate 
alienation of about one-third of this land by Crown grant is reflected in the greatly increased figures for 
“ absolutely alienated ” land in 1920. Settlement of the wheat-belt developed rapidly during and after 
the period 1910 to 1920, in spite of serious droughts which occurred in 1910 and 1914, Although the 
increased totals at the 30th June, 1930, were principally due to this development, they resulted in part 
from the acquisition during the previous ten years of farmland (mainly for dairying) in the south-west 
of the State under the Group Settlement Scheme. These holdings were individually much smaller than 
those in the wheat-growing districts, because of the type of farming and the heavy clearing costs, but 
the numbers involved made the total area taken up under the Scheme of some significance, 


The acreage of Crown land held under lease or licence rose rapidly from 1900 to 1920 and reached 
its peak in June, 1922, when of the total of 267,619,560 acres, pastoral leases accounted for 263,403,351 
acres. Pastoral leases have continued to predominate in this field. 


From 1930 the demand for land for agricultural purposes slackened: considerably, the principal 
reason being the lower farm commodity prices which prevailed for several years prior to the second 
World War. After 1945, however, the demand for land again increased, stimulated by the sharp rise 
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in export prices, notably of wheat and wool, and later by the War Service Land Settlement Scheme 
mentioned further on in this Chapter. The trend is illustrated by the figures in the table on page 171 
and the next following table. 

Details of land conditionally alienated and taken up under lease or licence during each of the years 
1950 to 1956 are given in the following table. 


PRINCIPAL CROWN LANDS TRANSACTIONS—AREAS FOR WHICH APPLICATIONS 
HAVE BEEN APPROVED 


Conditional ‘Alienation. 5 Leases and Licences. 

Year. Condi- Free Selections, Pastoral Miscel- 

tional Home- Land ‘Town Leases Special laneous 
Pur- stead Purchase Lots. Total. and Leases. Leases, Total. 

chases. Farms. Act. Licences. 

acres, acres. acres, acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. acres, 
1950 .... vw | 1,071,711 10,535 64,147 1,274 | 1,147,667 | 3,501,169 141,284 214,411 | 3,856,864 
1951 .... w. | 1,119,408 12,990 22,175 1,235 | 1,155,808 | 3,542,016 78,965 154,566 | 3,775,547 
1952 .... ws {| 1,191,191 2,659 16,844 1,707 | 1,212,401 | 3,045,045 99,386 234,018 | 3,879,344 
1053... w. { 1,660,638 320 13,808 907 | 1,675,673 | 2,202,734 71,729 80,040 | 2,394,503 
1064 .... w- | 1,089,794 780 4,558 681 | 1,045,813 | 5,427,697 224,870 106,746 | 5,759,318 
1065 .... wees 796,157 pice 11,672 845 808,674 | 8,481,745 189,828 41,048 | 8,618,521 
1956 .... aien 704,052 617 182 1,018 705,869 | 3,523,487 152,298 204,881 | 3,880,666 


LAND SETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


Although, generally, the method of land alienation and settlement in the agricultural areas of 
Western Australia has been by independent applications by individual settlers for conditional purchase 
leases, there has also been a series of land settlement schemes, The more important of these are the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme following the 1914-18 war, the Group Settlement Scheme introduced in, 
1921, the War Service Land Settlement Scheme which was initiated in 1945 and other lesser schemes 
for the settlement of civilians. 


Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme 


The Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme was introduced after the first World War and was financed partly 
by the United Kingdom Government, which arranged free passages for ex-Service personnel and their 
families, and partly by the Commonwealth and State Governments of Australia. Under joint financial 
responsibility for the scheme the Commonwealth. Government was to provide loan monies to an average 
of £500 per settler as working capital for such essentials as initial improvements, implements and seed. 
Later this was increased to £625 and a further average loan of £375 towards the cost of land brought 
the Commonwealth commitment to £1,000 per settler. The State Agricultural Bank provided all extra 
funds for operations in Western Australia. ; 

By 1940, when operations under the scheme virtually came to an end, 5,213 soldier settlers had been 
assisted in Western Australia and advances totalling £6,737,693 had been made. The ultimate cost of the 
scheme was greater than had been anticipated and the extension of settlement, which was one of its 
purposes, was frustrated to some degree by the war-caused disabilities of the settlers. Much of the 
land taken up eventually either reverted to the Crown or was acquired by other settlers. 


Group Settlement Scheme 

The Group Settlement Scheme was introduced in 1921, but its major development resulted from 
the passage of the Empire Settlement Act of 1922 by the British Parliament. The main purposes of 
the Act were to relieve the considerable degree of unemployment prevailing in Britain and to expand 
land settlement in the Dominions. Agreements were consequently negotiated between the governments 
concerned and in the case of the Western Australian scheme it was agreed to establish 6,000 holdings 
in various “‘ Groups” in the south-western portion of the State, with the farmers on each “ Group” 
forming a loosely-knit community. The settlers were to be assisted British immigrants and dairying 
and pig-raising were to be the main activities. As in the Soldiers’ Settloment Scheme, the expenditure 
involved was shared by the British, Commonwealth and State Governments, 
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The scheme did not develop to the extent originally planned, the maximum number of holdings 
settled at any one time being 2,442. By amalgamation of properties and abandonments, this number 
became reduced to 1,700 and in 1942, just over twenty years after the scheme was launched, 530 of the 
holdings were unoccupied and available for re-settlement while little more than one quarter of the 
500,000 acres initially taken up had been brought into production. Nevertheless, the scheme had an 
important influence on the settlement and development of several parts of the extreme south-western 
portion of the State. 


War Service Land Settlement Scheme 5 

The general purpose of the War Service Land Settlement Scheme (still in operation) is to settle 
on the land ex-Servicemen of the second World War, the Korean War, and the Malayan operations. 
Every effort has been made to profit from the experience gained in previous land settlement schemes 
and to avoid the faults and deficiencies which were responsible for their very limited success. In order 
to ensure, as far as possible, that each individual venture is successful, care is taken to assess the suit- 
ability of both the applicant and the selected land for the type of farming which is contemplated. 
These considerations rather than the number of applicants wishing to obtain a holding determine the 
rate and extent of settlement. The Government’s policy is also to prepare the holdings by clearing, 
fencing and other improvements before allotment to applicants. 

In this State, expenditure of the funds of the scheme, which are provided by the Commonwealth 
Government, is administered by the Land Settlement Board under the direction of the Minister for Lands 
and the State Government is responsible for Western Australia’s proportion of any losses incurred. Settlers 
are required to invest in their holdings a proportion of their own financial or ofher resources. Adequate 
guidance and technical advice is made available to settlers through the Department of Agriculture exten- 
sion services and, where applicants are without farming experience or need refresher courses, instruction 
is given at special centres. 

Although holdings of this description were originally available only on perpetual lease, amending 
legislation passed in the State Parliament during 1954 continuing the relevant provisions of an carlier 
amendment of 1951, enables War Service Land Settlement lessees to apply for a title in fee simple after 
holding the land for not less than ten years on a leasehold basis. 

Land chosen for War Service Land Settlement is closely examined as to accessibility, climate, types 
of soils, water supply, productive capacity and the possibilities of development, improvement and sub- 
division. In the past, certain privately-owned properties were acquired for re-settlement, but the 
present policy is to develop available areas of Crown Land. Up to the 30th June, 1956, a total of 932 
ex-Servicemen had been placed on farms in Western Australia under the scheme. 


Other Schemes of Settlement 

The 3,500 Farms Scheme in Western Australia was one of the projects proposed to be undertaken 
under an agreement in 1925 between the British and Australian Governments, whereby £34 million was 
to be made available for joint developmental projects during the following ten years. The Commonwealth 
Government set up a Development and Migration Commission to examine the suitability of any suggested 
projects, The Commission ultimately reported adversely on the 3,500 Farms Scheme and it was 
abandoned, but not before some expenditure had been incurred on the preparatory work of surveys and 
public works. In fact, the £34 million agreement itself lapsed before any significant results by way of 
additional farms had been achieved in Western Australia. 

Smaller settlement schemes designed to relieve unemployment, such as those at Hamel, Yorkrakine 
and Kodj-Kodjin, have been instituted from time to time. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 
Large-scale as well as detailed land classification measures have been developed progressively in 


’ Western Australia, the basic data being the reports made by surveyors when traversing and mapping 


new tracts of land. From the early years of land settlement the staff surveyors of the Lands Depart- 
ment have commented generally on the nature of the country in which they were working and a practical 
guide to land utilization prospects has been obtained. By such methods the settlement potentialities 
of the State’s area of 975,920 square miles first became approximately known, and the Surveyor General 
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has estimated that about 11 per cent. of the total area is represented by agricultural areas, 52 per cent. 
by pastoral areas and the remaining 37 per cent. by practically unoccupied areas of the interior. 


In the agricultural and the pastoral areas, detailed classifications have been facilitated by the oom- 
ments of surveyors when dealing with individual blocks, and, although frequent use is now made of soil 
analyses, surveyors’ reports are still the-basis for classifying saleable or leaseable Crown land as First, 
Second or Third Class. The classification system dates back to 1909 and is used primarily to put a price 
on land, but another important function is to ensure, so far as possible, that newly-selected farms are of 
sufficient size, with adequate amounts of suitable soil, to make an economic unit. Not only are soils 
classified, but the positions of rivers, creeks, swamps, hills and valleys are taken into account. When 
assessing the economic prospects of an area it is consequently possible to make allowance for types of 
soil, the adequacy of water supplies, the proximity of roads and railways and the costs of development. 
In arriving at an equitable upset price, all these factors are considered, — 


In addition to this general method of classifying land for agricultural or pastural purposes, a con- 
siderable area of forest country has been classified by ground survey and by aerial photography and the 
Mines Department carries out a continuous geological survey. Substantial use is also made of aerial 
photography and photographic and photogrammetric methods by the Mapping Branch of the Lands and 
Surveys Department. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND RESERVES 


Reference has already been made in the earlier part of this Chapter to land set aside by the Govern- 
ment for public purposes. Some of this land is reserved for public recreation and amusement, national 
and other public parks, or flora and fauna sanctuaries and the reserves are controlled by statutory bodies, 
the more important of which are dealt with in the following text. 


The National Parks Board has under its control a number of parks and reserves, the total area of 
which is about 328,000 acres. In the neighbourhood of Perth there are National Parks at Yanchep and 
Hovea and Reserves at Lesmurdie and Serpentine Falls, while sections of the Swan River foreshore are 
set aside for sporting and general recreational purposes. In the southern part of the State are the Stirling 
Range Reserve and the Porongorups National Park. On the south coast is the Emu Point Reserve near 
Albany and, in the forest country further to the west, the Nornalup National Park. Recreational and 
camping facilities are provided in some of these areas and indigenous flora and certain fauna are pro— 
tected in all of them. 


The King’s Park Board administers an area of almost 1,000 acres overlooking Perth, the capital 
city, and the Swan River. Most of the area is retained in its natural state and the native flora and fauna 
are protected. 


Zoological Gardens Board—An area of 43 acres at South Perth is under the control of the Zoological 
Gardens Board. Sporting and recreational facilities are available to the public. 


The Rottnest Island Board of Control administers as a tourist and holiday resort a reserve comprising 
almost the whole of Rottnest Island, which is situated about ten miles west of Fremantle. 


Caves Reserves—Extensive limestone caves have been discovered at several places in the south-west 
part of the State. Some of them, between Cape Naturaliste and Cape Leeuwin and at Yanchep, have 
been developed for public inspection and certain areas of the surrounding land have been reserved, notably 
at Yanchep, Yallingup and Margaret River. ; 


Local government reserves—-Many local authorities hold land for recreational purposes, the areas 
having been either vested in them by the Crown, acquired by way of purchase or received under private 
bequest. The reserves are frequently developed as public parks or to provide facilities for sports or for 
camping. 

The National Fitness Counci: controls reserves, principally for youth activities, at Point Peron on tlie 
coast south of Fremantle, at Sorrento to the north and at Bickley in the Darling Range. 
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PART 2—WATER CONSERVATION AND SUPPLY 


The main undertakings for the conservation and supply of water are the Metropolitan Water Supply, 
the Goldfields Water Supply, the Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme, those which serve the South- 
West Irrigation Districts and schemes for other agricultural areas and towns. With the exception of 
a few small:independent schemes controlled by local Water Boards in country areas, all of the foregoing 
are State Government undertakings. In addition, water is pumped from subterranean sources for 
irrigation purposes at Carnarvon, and from the Ord River for experimental work being carried out by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
at the Kimberley Research Station. 


The principal catchments are located in the south-western part of the State. Storage on a largo 
scale is possible only in the river valleys of the Darling Range escarpment and the: more capacious of 
these have already been dammed or are sites of construction work or testing.for future use. 


There are five main conservation systems in the area, Canning Dam, with supplementary catch- 
ments at Victoria Reservoir, Churchman Brook and Wungong Brook, serves the metropolitan area and 
environs, Mundaring Weir, linked to Kalgoorlie by pipeliné, serves the more populous parts of. the 
Eastern Goldfields as well as areas along the pipeline, and, as occasion arises, is also drawn upon for 
metropolitan supply. Stirling Dam, with a supplementary catchment at Harvey Weir, serves part of 
the irrigation area of the South-West. The Drakes Brook and Samsons Brook storages are also used 
for this purpose. Wellington Dam, on the Collie River, is a major undertaking which is being enlarged 
to meet not only the needs of the southern parts of the irrigation area but also of towns and agricultural 
districts along the Great Southern Railway. These extensions form part of the Comprehensive Water 
Supply Scheme, 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY 


Water for the metropolitan area and environs is drawn mainly from the Canning Dam and associated 
sources, supplemented as necessary from artesian bores near Perth. The amount of bore water used, 
however, is now low in proportion to total metropolitan consumption, being rarely more than 10 per 
cent. during a severe summer and usually considerably less, This is very different from the position 
some forty years ago, when bores accounted for the bulk of supplies and the Victoria Reservoir (com- 
pleted in 1891, with a capacity of 189 million gallons) supplied a little more than one-third of metro- 
politan requirements. 


In 1921, a reservoir to provide storage for 23 million gallons was commenced at Bickley Brook, to 
replace a pipehead dam, and in 1923 one with a capacity of 480 million gallons was begun at Churchman 
Brook. During the same period pipehead dams were built across the upper course of the Canning River 
and its tributory, Wungong Brook, preliminary to the construction of the Canning Dam, which was 
begun in 1933 and completed in 1940. Canning Dam is the largest reservoir in Western Australia, having 
a storage capacity of 20,550 million gallons retained by a concrete wall 218 feet high and 1,534 feet long 
at the crest. Its estimated catchment area is 302 square miles. 


From Canning Dam and supplementary catchments at Victoria, Churchman Brook and Wungong 
Brook Reservoirs, water is conveyed to service reservoirs at Mqunt Yokine, Mount Eliza, Mount Haw- 
thorn, Richmond, Melville, Buckland Hill and Greenmount, which serve an area of approximately 1,200 
square miles, including the whole of the metropolitan area, On the 30th June, 1956, the number of 
consumer services was 113,437. 


The system of bores can provide a daily maximum of 11-9 million gallons, but the four bores in use 
are drawn upon to only one-third of this output. Bore capacity is held in reserve against the possibility 
of breaches in the mains or channels through which water is conveyed from the reservoirs in the Darling 
Range. To meet the increasing demands on metropolitan supplies, a new bore was sunk in 1954 at 
Attadale on the south side of the Swan River. The following table shows the quantities of water which 
were drawn from the various sources during each of the five years ended 30th June, 1952 to 1956. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY—QUANTITIES DRAWN, ACCORDING TO SOURCE (a) 


Source. 1951-52, 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55, 1965-56, 

7000 gals. 7000 gals. ‘000 gals. 2000 gals, -'000 gals. 

Canning: Dam __.... vite wae aie 8,320,700 8,611,910 9,363,170 9,916,850 9,279,620 
Victoria Reservoir isa tise waa 522,000 631,000 463,500 516,550 630,000 
Churchman Brook aie me eee 732,310 625,004 977,935 682,190 725,720 
Wungong Brook .... iid vied sve 1,121,180 933,968 963,978 741,801 |° 1,193,719 
Mundaring Weir .... a ast bea jae vied 646,990 1,422,300 
Metropolitan Bores __.... sae wins 778,455 560,774 1,107,964 1,499,366 1,210,885 
Total oes tees ache ie 11,469,645 11,263,556 12,866,547 14,003,747 14,462,244 


(a) Including Supplies to Railways and Shipping. 


Although the figures for any particular year may be significantly affected by the severity of the 
summer, it will be seen from the above table that the consumption of water in the metropolitan area 
shows a general upward tendency. Recent increases in population and industrial activity are mainly 
responsible for this, and major works are being undertaken to ensure adequate supplies for future ex- 
pansion, the most important being the construction of a reservoir on the Serpentine River about thirty 
miles south-east of Perth. This project is being carried out in two stages and should provide a pipehoad 
dam of 850 million gallons by 1957 and a main dam of 39,000 million gallons by 1962. 


GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY 


The original purpose of this undertaking was to supply water to Coolgardie and the Kalgoorlie- 
Boulder area, To provide conservation, the Helena River was dammed near Mundaring, and on com- 
pletion of the reservoir in 1903 it had a capacity of 4,650 million gallons. Subsequently, however, ex- 
tensive branch reticulations to country towns and agricultural areas, from various points along the 350 
mile pipeline connecting Mundaring Weir with Kalgoorlie, and the increasing demand for water on the 


' goldfields made it necessary to increase the capacity of the reservoir to 15,100 million gallons, This 


was achieved in 1951 by raising the wall 32 feet to a new height of 132 feet. The water storage now 
provided is expected to meet the expanding requirements of tho districts along the pipeline as well as on 
the goldfields, and the capacity of the mains and pumping stations has been raised to ensure adequate 
distribution of the increased supplies. Several of the steam pumps are being replaced by electric in- 
stallations. Reticulation to more country towns and farming areas is being undertaken by further 
off-takes from the Goldfields trunk pipeline, to serve the northern section of the Comprehensive Water 
Supply Scheme. Important extensions have already been completed from the main pipeline, south- 
wards to serve Narembeen and Kondinin and the surrounding farming areas and northwards to link up 
the Waddouring Reservoir as well as to serve the districts north of Kellerberrin. 


WATER DRAWN FROM MUNDARING WEIR (a) _ 


Year, | Quantity. | | Year. Quantity. 

‘000 gals, ‘000 gals. 

1946-47 a ww | 1,974,998 1961-52 — we | 2,814,223 
1947-48 ahs ore 23027,961 1952-58 dae sa 2374051 
1948-49 Ages vw | 2,181,806 1953-54 ie ww. | 2,564,690 
1949-50 sa we | 2,208,274 1954-65 deus we | 2,585,923 
1960-51 sue eee | 2,161,885 1955-56 Pas we | 2,812,268 


#- 
{a) For consumption on Goldfields and in other areas served by Goldflelds 
Bee Supply. Texeludes amount used by Metropolitan Water Supply —see pre- 
ceding ta ; 


COMPREHENSIVE WATER SUPPLY SCHEME 


Since it was first proposed in 1946, the intended scope of the Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme 
has been greatly reduced, because of the high estimated cost of the initial plan which provided for a 
reticulated water supply over the greater part of the wheatbelt. In its modified form, however, the 
scheme is still of considerable magnitude and is being progrossively implemented. Substantial results 


_ have already been achieved. 
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The map on page 177 shows the boundaries of the original scheme as proposed by the State Govern- 
ment when applying to the Commonwealth for financial assistance in January, 1946, and also the area 
embraced by the revised proposals agreed to by both Governments and introduced in October, 1947. 


The raising of the walls of Mundaring Weir and Wellington Dam was recognised as an essential 
preliminary step and the measures taken at Mundaring, also the progress made in the northern section 
of the Scheme, are outlined under “‘ Goldfields Water Supply.” The capacity of the Wellington Dam 
is being increased from 8,700 million to 40,800 million gallons and there will be several new pumping 
stations, Two pumping stations have been completed, the first being at the Wellington Dam and the 
second some 28 miles east of it. Approximately eighty miles of mains have been put down and two 
reinforced concrete regulating tanks have been built, each with a capacity of two million gallons. The 
trunk pipeline to Narrogin is completed and being drawn upon for town and district supplies while a 
northerly exterision, under construction, reached Pingelly in June, 1957. 


Reference has been made to the work undertaken to increase the capacity of mains and pumping 
stations of the goldfields pipeline. This is of major importance as the new farming reticulation to be 
provided under the revised ‘Comprehensive Scheme is to be supplied from this source, which at present 
barely meets the demands already made upon it. 


SOUTH-WEST IRRIGATION SCHEMES 


Extensive irrigation schemes have been established by the State Government on the coastal plain 
south of Perth in the Waroona, Harvey and Collie Irrigation Districts between Waroona and Dardanup, 
the water being channelled from dams in the adjacent Darling Range. See map on page 178. 


The Harvey No. 1 District was tho first large-scale project, being opened in 1916. The Harvey 
Weir, with a capacity of 520 million gallons, was constructed as the source of water supply and the 
service initially provided was for 3,000 acres of land for citrus growing. 


The success of dairying and stock-raising and to a lesser extent potato-growing, which have replaced — 

citrus culture, has led to gradual but substantial extensions of the South-West irrigation area, The 
' damming of Drakes Brook in 1931 and of Samsons Brook in 1940 provided a storage capacity of 2,304 
million gallons for the irrigation of 2,950 acres in the Waroona District. In 1931 the capacity of the 
Harvey Weir was increased to 2,250 million gallons and in 1947 the Stirling Dam, largest of the irrigation 
reservoirs and with a capacity of 12,000 million gallons, was completed further up-stream on the Harvey 
River. These works enabled the Harvey Irrigation District to be extended northward to link with the 
Waroona District and the irrigable area of the former to be increased to nearly 13,000 acres. 


Concurrent with developments in the Harvey and Waroona Districts, action was taken to conserve 
water for the projected Collie Irrigation District and the Wellington Dam on the Collie River was com- 
pleted at the end of 1933. In view of its importance, both to the Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme 
for country areas and to irrigation projects, the wall of this reservoir is being raised, but already from 
its present capacity of 8,700 million gallons it sérves an irrigable area of 9,132 acres in the Collie Irri- 
gation District, which extends from Brunswick Junction to Dardanup. 


Specialist advice on irrigation farming methods is available through the Department of Agriculture 
and the properties are watered on a rotational plan, according to the “ zone,” or section of the District, 
within which the farms are situated. Two free waterings are given each season on all rated land. All 
other waterings are charged for and special waterings, out of rotation, are available at a higher fee, 


NORTHERN IRRIGATION SCHEMES 


Although not comparable in size with the South-West undertakings, the irrigation areas ut Carnarvon 
and the Ord River in the northern portion of the State are of special interest. 


Carnarvon—During the past twenty years a centre of tropical agriculture has been developed at 
Carnarvon, near the mouth of the Gascoyne River. At firet a number of tropical fruits were grown, but 
production now consists mainly of bananas, with considerable quantities of early beans and some tomatoes 
for the metropolitan market. This agricultural development has been made possible only by irrigation, 
as the rainfall is unrelixble and averages little more than nine inches per annum. 


Each holding has its own irrigation plant and, wherever possible, the pumping unit is installed on 


a bank of the Gascoyne River. Usually the river bed is exposed, as the surface flow does not occur 
regularly each year, but there is a substantial subterranean flow. Cement-lined wells have been driven 
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into the river sands and the water obtained is pumped either to storage tanks or direct to the plantation 
feeder channels, from which it is distributed among the plants by furrows. Some experiments have been 
carried out with overhead methods of irrigation, mainly at the Tropical Research Station, which is main- 
tained at Carnarvon by the State Department of Agriculture, To the early activities of this Research 
Station may be credited much of the success of the Carnarvon plantations, notably in the field of plant 
selection, and experimental work is being continued. 


Ord River—The Kimberley Research Station was established in 1945 on the Ord River, about 
sixty miles from Wyndham, to investigate the economic prospects of agricultural development of the 
surrounding alluvial plains and their suitability for irrigation. By agreement between the State and 
Commonwealth Governments, expenses and the direction of experiments are shared by the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization and the Western Australian Department of 
Agriculture. . 

Water for irrigation is obtained by pumping from the Ord River and some technical difficulties 
are presented by changes in the water level, which rises rapidly and irregularly in the wet season. How- 
ever, experimental plots have been irrigated and sown to such crops as stgar-cane, rice, cotton and 
peanuts, as well as to various pastures and fodders, This work has provided a means of comparing 
results from irrigated and non-irrigated plantings in both the wet and the dry seasons and from the 
different varieties within each type of crop. It has also indicated the most suitable times for planting 
and the fertilizer and water requirements of the soil. 

A detailed soil survey has been carried. out over 86,000 acres and as 56,000 acres of this area appear 
to be suitable for irrigation, representations are being made to the Commonwealth Government for 
financial assistance in implementing a developmental programme, with initial emphasis on the growing 
of sugar-cane and rice. 


OTHER SCHEMES TO SUPPLY WATER TO COUNTRY AREAS AND TOWNS 


Country areas and towns which are not supplied from the mains of the Goldfields Water Supply 
or the Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme rely upon such local resources as earth or rock catchments, 
bores, wells and tanks ; and individual farms and pastoral stations generally provide their own require- 
ments by similar means. 

District storages of this type are controlled either by the Country Water Supplies Division of the 
Public Works Department or by local Water Boards. As the area served by the major schemes is ex- 
tended, such storages are connected to main pipelines, so that the number of districts which are dependent 
on local supplies is being gradually reduced. 
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CHAPTER VIII—-PRODUCTION 


Although secondary industry in Western Australia has become increasingly important in recent 
years, the State’s economy is still predominantly dependent on primary production, particularly the 
pastoral, agricultural, and mining and quarrying sectors, 


Farming was carried on from the earliest years of settlement but its development was restricted 
by inadequate transport, shortage of labour and a limited local consumption. These difficulties were 
partly overcome by the introduction of convict labour from 1850 to 1868, but the Colony was still depend- 
ent on the importation of many items of foodstuffs when the position was aggravated by a great influx 
of people attracted by the discovery of gold in the Kimberley in 1885 and the subsequent spectacular 
finds in the Coolgardie and. other eastern goldfields. Between 1890 and 1905 the population increased 
from 48,502 to 250,138 and, in spite of an increase from 69,700 acres under crop to 364,700 during the 
same period, agricultural production remained insufficient to meet local demands. 


A decline which occurred in goldmining after 1903 created an increased interest in farming as an 
alternative ocoupation and by 1911 the area under crop had risen above one million acres, of which 612,000 
were sown to wheat for grain. Since that time, although there have been some fluctuations in agricultural 
activity, the area under crop has risen to approximately five million acres of which about three million 
are sown to wheat for grain. 


Similar circumstances also stimulated the growth of the pastoral industry and large cattle and sheep 
stations were established on land leased from the Crown, mainly in the northern and north-western 
areas of the State and in parts of the eastern goldfields. Between 1890 and 1910 the number of cattle 
increased from 130,970 to 825,000 and sheep from 2,525,000 to 5,159,000. With the development of 
mixed wheat and sheep-farming the number of sheep has now risen to 14,100,000, but less than a quarter 
are located in the traditional pastoral areas of the north and east, the bulk of them now being in the 
agricultural areas of the South-West Land Division. Beef production has also made considerable progress 
in the south-west, but the 673,313 head of beef cattle in the State in 1956 were located predominantly in 
the Kimberley division, which still remains by far the principal producer. 


The importance of gold production in the State’s economy has greatly diminished but is still of 
considerable significance. It remains the principal activity in the mining industry, with the mining 
of coal, iron ore, asbestos, manganese and pyritic ores ranking next in importance, | 


Dairying, with an annual milk production of over 50 million gallons, has reached significant pro- 
portions in primary industry and in 1955-56 the production of butter and cheese was 16,859,458 Ib. 
and 1,822,486 lb., respectively. 


The demand for jarrah and karri hardwoods has been consistent throughout the State’s existence 
and disregard of the need for preservation and regeneration at one time threatened depletion of the 
forest areas. However, the introduction of governmental controls over forestry operations and a policy 
of reforestation have averted this danger and the industry is now established on a firm basis and makes 
a considerable contribution to primary production. 


The creation in post-war years of an oversea demand for crayfish gave considerable impetus to the 
fishing industry, which is now of noteworthy magnitude. Interest is being stimulated in several aspects 
of the industry and present research may provide the means of further expansion. It should be noted 
that, as a primary industry, fishing includes only that part of whaling activity which is concerned with 
the catching of the whales and their transport to the factory for treatment. Their processing for the 
production of oil and the various by-products is treated as a factory activity, which is dealt with in Part 
2 of this Chapter. 


Compared with primary industry, manufacturing development has been relatively slow. Isolation 
from the more populous eastern States has been a major factor in retarding growth, and secondary indus- 
tries have mainly been restricted to those which may be operated economically for local demand only. 
However, a significant change has occurred in recent years and the establishment of a major oil refinery 
and a steel-rolling mill, together with a new deep-water channel and harbour facilities to serve them, 
has introduced a new conception of the industrial potentialities of the State and future development 
should be much more rapid than in the past. 
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The following table shows net values of production of the various primary industries and of secondary 
industry during the five years 1951-52 to 1955-56. An effective comparison of their relative importance 
is provided by the five-yearly averages also quoted as these minimise the effect of unusual seasonal or 
other conditions occurring in individual years. 


NET VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION 


Average 

Tndustry. 1951-52. 1952-53, 1958-54. 1954-55, 1955-56. for five 

F years, 

VALUE (£'000) 
{ 
Agriculture __.. id ea 31,027 28,977 28,119 23,482 37,350 29,791 
Pastoral and Trapping aks or 34,686 38,873 44,088 36,363 36,734 38,149 
Dairying tei See 4,003 3,911 3,695 8,226 3,867 3,740 
Poultry Farming we 1,147 1,449 1,635 1,363 816 1,282 
Bee Farming .... and sat oats 115 100 211 97 202 145 
Forestry we mas fie 3,690 3,328 8,616 3,850 . 4,877 3,872 
Fishing and Whaling” tae a 1,058 1,614 1,742 2,019 2,225 1,712 
Mines and Quarries ..... sass cc 9,775 12,410 18,998 14,776 14, 143 13,020 
Total Primary .... athe ne 85,501 90,562 97,104 85,175 100,214 91,711 
Manufacturing aa ste me 42,745 49,191 65,147 60,956 69,733 65,665 
Total Primary and Manufacturing 128,246 139,753 152,261 146,131 169,947 147,266 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL (PER CENT.) 

Agriculture fa we aes 24-19 20-73 18°47 16-07 21:98 20-23 
Pastoral and Trapping wise sie 27°05 27-82 28-96 24-88 21-61 26°91 
Dairying ead eat 3-12 2-80 2-43 2°21 2°28 2°54 
Poultry Farming he ied 0-89 1-04 1:07 0-93 0-48 0:87 
Bee Farming .... 0-09 0:07 0-14 0-07 0-12 0-10 
Forestry ss 2-88 2-38 2°38 2-64 2-87 2-63 
Fishing and Whaling aes ent 0-83 1-08 1:14 1-38 1-31 1-16 
Mines and Quarries .... oe we 7-62 8-88 9-19 10-11 8-32 8°84 
Total Primary .... =e 2s 66-67 64-80 63-78 58-20 58-97 62-28 
Mannfacturing hse ans - 83-33 35-20 86°22 41°71 41-03 87°72 
Total Primary and Manufacturing 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


The Net Value quoted in the above table represents the return to the producer, after deducting 
from the gross valué the cost of all goods consumed in the process of production and costs of marketing 
the product. It is the sum available for payment of wages, interest, rent, depreciation, other overhead 
costs and for the producer’s own income. 


PART 1—PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


LAND UTILIZATION ON RURAL HOLDINGS 


In 1955-56 there were 21,323 rural holdings in the State, comprising 229,734,380 acres of land or 
37 per cent. of the total area of Western Australia. 

The total area of rural holdings consisted of 21, 464, 341 acres of cleared land and 208,270,039 acres 
uncleared, the latter being mainly pastoral leases held by sheep and cattle stations. Of the cleared 
land, 5,238,501 acres were used for crop, 5,384,321 acres were under established pastures, 743,565 acres 
were newly cleared during the season and 1,711,361 acres were in fallow. The balance of the cleared area 
totalled 8,391,593 acres and comprised land which was used for grazing or was resting during the season. 

Land development in the post-war period has been stimulated by favourable prices for agricultural 
and pastoral commodities and by a taxation system designed to encourage investment in land improve- 
ment. This development, which has been ‘undertaken principally by established farmers and by the 
War Service Land Settlement Board, has been aided by the introduction of modern land clearing methods 
using heavy equipment. As a result, the area of cleared land on rural holdings has risen from 14,621,424 
acres in 1946-47 to 21,464,341 acres in 1955-56, an increase of 47 per cent. In the same period land 
used for crops has increased from 3,532,445 acres to 5,233,501 acres and the area under established 
pastures from 2,092,279 acres to 5,384,321. Probably as a result of the increased practice of rotational 
ley farming as an alternative to fallowing, the area in fallow has decreased from 2,070,076 to 1,711,361 acres. 
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LAND UTILIZATION 


Land Cropped, Cleared, etc. Rural Holdings, 
Newly Other 
Season. Used for Under Cleared, Cleared 
Crop. ‘| Established | prepared | In Fallow. Tand Total. Total | Total Area. 
(a) Pasture. for next: used for Number. 
Season. Grazing 
or Resting. 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
1946-47 .... 3,532,445 2,092,279 257,076 2,070,076 6,669,548 14,621,424 19,064 | 211,589,053 
1947-48 . 3,036,118 2,459,112 934,442 | 2,943,715 6,240,941 | 15,223,328 19,141 | 208,603,488 
1948-49 . 4,102,348 2,788,913 369,104 2,205,076 6,435,689 | 15,901,130 19,754 | 210,657,902 
1040-50 . 4,292,730 3,027,706 466,171 2,291,611 6,477,254 16,555,472 19,565 | 211,056,066 
1950-51 .... 4,582,756 3,589,598 585,483 2,234,854 5,966,658 16,859,349 19,289 | 213,361,605 
1961-52 .... 4,607,924 4,011,469. 582,004 2,041,470 6,545,139 17,688,006 19,515 | 215,386,015 
1952-658 .... 4,636,654 4,266,919 630,110 1,906,285 7,202,707 | 18,642,765 19,655 | 215,939,156 
1953-54 .... 4,477,102 4,527,188 730,291 1,912,794 8,132,113 19,779,488 20,182 | 221,805,578 
1954-66 .... 5,042,856 4,747,383 634,744 1,815,005 8,439,051 | 20,670,129 20,876 | 228,883,394 
1955-56 .... 5,238,501 5,384,321 743,565 1,711,361 8,391,593 | 21,464,341 21,323 | 229,734,380 


(a) Excluding Meadow Hay. 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 


The permanent male work force on rural holdings in the State has remained almost stationary over 
the past ten years. This has been due largely to the rapid development of power farming, which is 
indicated by the rise in the number of farm tractors from 8,129 in 1947 to 22,191 in 1956. The result 
has been that, in spite of greatly increased production, the work force has declined from 29,524 in 1947 
to 29,460 in 1956. The total in 1956 consisted of 20,053 owners, lessees, tenants and share-farmers, - 
1,546 farmers’ relatives who were not receiving wages and 7,861 paid employees. The number who were 
temporarily employed, including contractors and their employees, was 6,321. Full information is not 
available regarding casual or seasonal employment, as figures relate only to the 31st March each year. 
When considering the details which appear in the following table, due allowance should be made for this 
and for the fact that female employment is excluded because of the difficulty in separating domestio 
and farm activities, 


Population on rural holdings at the 31st March, 1956, totalled 84,527 or 12 per cent. of the State 
total. 


RURAL HOLDINGS—MALE EMPLOYMENT, POPULATION AND TRACTORS 


Males Working Permanently Population of Rural 
Full-time on Holdings, 4 Holdings, 
Temporary 
Employees 
As at 31st | Owners, : including Farm 
March— poeare ee ieee ete a Tractors. 

enants no including and their ' 

aid Recelving Patd Total. Employees. Males. Females. otal. 

Share- Wages. | Relatives. 

farmers. 

No. No, No. No. No. No. No. - No. No. 
1047 otis 18,548 2,307 8,579 29,524 (a) (a) (a) (a) 8,129 
1948 oie 18,355 2,379 9,107 29,841 (a) (a) {a) a 9,051 
1949 am 19,013 1,923 9,393 30,329 (a) (a) (a) [ 10,220 
1950 ieee 18,900 2,340 8,782 80,022 3,441 44,635 34,558 79,193 12,119 
1951 rt 19,747 2,410 8,664 30,821 4,290 44,715 34,641 79,356 14,554 
1952 2a 20,016 2,157 8,062 30,235 | - 3,258 @ (a) (a) 17,077 
1953 ie 20,398 2,043 7,842 30,283 . 4,232 a (a) (a) 18,313 
1954 ces 19,726 1,796 8,281 29,803 4,147 48,222 37,221 85,448 19,670 
1055 sis 20,000 1,605 7,978 29,583 4,101 48,636 37,599 86,235 21,166 
1956 aw 20,063 1,546 7,861 29,460 5,321 47,317 37,210 84,527 22,191 


{a) Not available. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION 
For primary production the gross value is based on the wholesale price realised “ at the principal 
market.” Where primary products are consumed at the place of production or where they are con- 
sumed as raw material in secondary industry, these points of consumption are taken as the ‘ principal 
market,” 
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Net value represents the return to the producer after the cost of all goods consumed in the process 
of production and the costs of marketing the product have been deducted from the gross value. It 
is consequently the sum available for payment of wages, interest, rent, depreciation, other overhead 
costs and for the producer’s own income. 


The following table shows the net values of production of the various primary industries in 1955-56. 
The “ local value” which is quoted is the value at the source of production and is obtained by deducting 
marketing costs, such as freight, cost of containers, commission and other handling charges, from the 
gross value. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES, 1955-56 


GROSS VALUE LOCAL VALUE | Value of Goods 
(based on Prin- Marketing (as at Consumed in NIT 
Industry. cipal Market Costs. source of process of VALUE, 
Prices). Production). Production. 
£ & £ £ £ 

Agriculture... nies docs 54,854,648 7,894,721 46,959,927 9,609,568 37,850,359 
Pastoral (a) .... me nee 44,646,442 2,875,536 41,770,906 5,192,926 36,577,981 
Trapping 180,444 24,520 155,924 whe 165,924 
Dairying as 8,446,701 871,879 8,074,822 4,208,064 3,866,758 
Poultry ‘Farming siie Sess 2,553,002 319,674 2,233,328 1,417,479 815.849 
Bee Farming poe ‘aces 216,686 14,833 201,853 ead 201,858 
Forestry on! oe ae 5,236,982 359,810 4,877,172 hay 4,877,172 
Tisherles se wie 2,457,893 51,462 2,405,931 180,750 2,225,181 
Mining and Quarrying ocse 20,599,437 853,666 19,745,771 5,603,026 14,142,745 

|§ _——— 

Total, Primary (a)... 139,191,735 12,766,101 126,425,684 |° ~~ 26,211,812 100,213,822 


(a) Excludes £898,545 paid as an interim distribution of profits from Wool Disposal Plan. 


Only net values of production should be aggregated to arrive at a total value of all production as the 
aggregate of gross values contains a substantial element of duplication. For example, fodder crops 
grown and valued as agricultural products would also, if fed to milch cows, be included in the value of 
dairying production. Gross values do, however, represent a very reliable measure of the value of pro- 
duction of any particular item or industry and are quoted in the following table of maj or items for tho 
five years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


GROSS VALUES OF PRINCIPAL PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


Ttem. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54, 1954-56. 1955-56. 
£'000 £'000 £000 £'000 £000 

Wool (Shorn and pee) he 31,502 37,115 40,739 33,529 34,384 
Wheat. .... 29,492 27,597 27,712 21,827 34,420, 
Gold (b) 9,725 11,848 13,299 18,314 13,375 
Livestock Slaughterings 10,255 10,208 12,171 12,260 12,496 
Whole Milk (0) ‘te ess iiss sea 4,957 5,591 5,796 6,050 6,192 
Oats es shes on per Lite 4,087 3,762 2,025 8,098 5,350 
Forest Products 4,258 3,577 3,839 4,058 5,237 
Orchard Fruit, including Plantation a and Berry Fruit 2,892 3,789 3,111 4,201 4,074 
Vegetables eh 3,441 3,676 3,628 3,672 3,082 
Coal an ia sate haa ie bison Aves 1,717 2,457 8,073 3,589 3,089 
Hay (esc setae eek eee 1,438 2,187 2,946 2,781 3,076 
Barley .... aes oats = a asa sii 583 1,118 1,266 1,554. 2,135 
Eggs ach Hs sass wee Sea 1,871 2,241 2,337 2,054 2,016 
Quarry Products| eas ane Sees ets oak! 943 1,107 1,344 1,564 1,606 
Crayfish .. bass aa Saas oe Hen wae 585 842 922 1,091 1,228 
Vine Fruits 629 607 572 578 623 
Fish (including Grabs, I “Prawns, and | Oysters) @ 299 421 487 519 601 
Tron Ore : 49 231 710 654 540 
Poultry . iad oad or Lab bsie we | 599 617 593 . 651 537 
‘Asbestos oie a ane aes 237 595 707 556 » 502 
Pearls and Pearlshell -. ae os was ‘ath 176 177 287 358 416 
Tobacco .. eo mas Ken ane Be 296 383 414 407 380 
Honey ‘and Beeswax .... sels is eeke see 130 116 234 106 217 
Whales .... e eos sess meas aie ‘sin 192 203 207 224 210 


(a) The value of feltmongered wool and wool exported on skins is included in the value of livestock slaughterings which have 
been computed from livestock prices ‘on hoof” and therefore include a value for wool on skins. 


(b) Includes Commonwealth Government Subsidy. 
(c) Prior to 1953-54 figures do not include the value of meadow hay produced. 
(2) Excluding crayfish. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Wheat 


Although wheat has been grown from the earliest years of settlement, cultivation was confined 
to limited areas as late as 1890 when, of a total area of 33,820 acres, about one-third was located in the 
Toodyay-Northam area (Avon Valley), about one-quarter in the Geraldton-Greenough district and a 
similar area in the York-Beverley region, with lesser areas at Williams and at places in the South-West 
Statistical Division. During the 1890’s, however, substantial development took place as a result of 
extensions to the Great Southern and Kastern railways and the completion of the line from Midland 
Junction to Walkaway, and by 1910 wheat farming was being carried out in widespread areas in the 
southern part of the State and as far east as the Merredin district, an area with an average annual rain- 
fall of only 13 inches. An outstanding factor in this devélopment was the introduction and increasing 
use of phosphate fertilizer (superphosphate) to correct the widespread phosphorous deficiency of the 
wheatbelt soils of Western Australia. 

The decline in gold production which commenced in 1904 lessened interest in mining and caused 
increasing numbers to take up land for farming. This contributed to a rapid increase in wheat-farming 
in the following years and a peak of 1,734,117 acres was sown for grain in 1915. The first World War 
caused a serious decline but recovery was fairly rapid from 1920, and by 1925 the. area sown for grain 
had risen above two million acres, 

Following the war, a policy of expanding land settlement was resumed and the administration of 
a soldiers’ settlement scheme was added to the funetions of the Agricultural Bank and Industries Assist- 
ance Board. With liberal finance available, greater technical efficiency and a buoyant market for wheat 
the‘area sown for grain increased to 3,955,763 acres in 1930 which is the highest acreage yet attained. 
Among the technical advances contributing to the increase were the introduction of tractor farming, 
which greatly increased the area which could be worked with relatively low manpower, and the develop- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture of early-maturing and drought- and disease-resistant wheat 
varieties. : 

Because of the relatively low yield per acre, mechanization was of particular significance in the 
growth of wheat-farming in Western Australia, but the importance of other technical development 
received early recognition and experimental farms were established by the Department of Agriculture 
in areas where special difficulties were anticipated. As a result, special wheat strains have been developed 
and farming techniques-improved. An extensive programme of soil research and classification has 
been carried out by the Department and has disclosed several mineral deficiencies which it has been possible 
to correct by the addition of trace elements, notably copper and zinc, to standard fertilizers. Experi- 
ments have also been made on methods of soil conservation in those areas which are subject to wind or 
water erosion, and some success has been achieved by the planting of certain grasses and fodder crops 
and by contour ploughing and the use of contour banks. 

The yield of 53,504,149 bushels from 3,955,763 acres sown for grain in 1930 represents the State’s 
highest wheat production in any one year. Low prices subsequently caused the acreage to decline to 
2,540,696 acres in 1935, but by 1938 the total had risen to 3,412,818 for a yield of 36,843,600 bushels. 
The sowing of wheat was drastically reduced during the second World War and dropped to 1,515,800 
acres in 1944, In the post-war years, however, it has steadily increased and with favourable seasons 
good yields have been maintained. In 1955, an average yield of 18-4 bushels was obtained from 2,899,585 
acres for a total of 53,250,000 bushels. This has been exceeded only by the record yield of 1930, which 
was greater by a quarter of a million bushels but was produced from an area one million acres greater 
in extent. 

Most of Western Australia’s wheat production is exported as grain and flour and in the following 
table the fluctuations which have occurred in exports since 1910 are shown, together with figures show- 
ing the estimated total wheat equivalent. In recent years the most important purchasers of Australian 
wheat have been the United Kingdom, Germany and India. The largest exports of flour have been to 
Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya. Fuller details of exports appear in Chapter IX. 

The rapid increase in the production and export of wheat between 1910 and 1920 caused problems 

' of transport and storage, and proposals for the bulk handling of the grain led to the formation of a com- 
pany for this purpose in 1920. This original undertaking was wound up before commencing operations 
because the technical difficulties then appeared too great and the saving in handling costs problematical. 
In 1930, however, the project was revived and a cheaper method was tested with storage bins at five 
railway sidings in the Wyalkatchem area during the 1931-32 season. The experiment was successful 
and nearly all wheat produced in Western Australia is now handled in bulk. 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


(Including Ships’ Stores.) : 
ba ha 7 

Year. Wheat. Flour. we 
Equivalent, 

bushels. tons bushels. 

(2,000 Tb.’ 

1910 .... ee i 2,014,552 3,082 2,169,547 
1919-20 ae aa 9,151,125 129,491 15,237,202 
1929-30 ase aa 24,953,238 69,274 28,200,116 
1939-40... ates 15,330,423 91,843 19,647,138 
1949-50 an “ae 21,510,390 116,199 26,971,743 
1960-51 em, Bees 80,510,360 160,228 88,041,039 
1951-52 26,822,060 161,974 34,435,663 
1952-53 23,318,936 176,630 81,620,545 
1953-54 6,800,140 148,467 13,778,089 
1954-55 seks 19": 384. 742 120,711 26, 008; 159 
1955-56 22) 773, 235 130,519 28; 907, 628 


The Australian Wheat Board i is the sole authority for the marketing of wheat within Australia and 
of wheat and flour for export. It derives its authority from the provisions of the Wheat Stabilization 
Plan 1953-54 to 1957-58 which, with the approval of the growers, was established under joint Common- 
wealth and State legislation to replace similar legislation which expired after the marketing of the 
1952-53 crop. The principal object of the Plan is to ensure, in the event of falling prices, that growers 
receive a return for their wheat at least equal to the cost of production, and for this purpose a fund is 
established by levying a tax on exports for which a price in excess of the cost of production is received. 
Should the price obtained fall below that cost it is provided that the difference shall be paid from the 
fund or, if that source is exhausted, by the Commonwealth Government. A further provision with a 
stabilizing effect on the industry fixes the price at which wheat for-home consumption may be sold and 
again provides that this must not be less than the cost of production. 

The following table gives the more important details of wheat production since 1900. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production. 
Season. Area Sown. Average 
Total Yield. Yield Gross Value, 
per acre, 
acres bushels bushels £ 

1900-01 ahs 74,308 774,653 10-4 164,931 
1905-06 aa 195,071 2,308,305 ‘11-8 426,504 é 
1910-11 Big 581,862 5,897,540 10-1 1,081,216 
1915-16 “a 1,734,117 | 18,236,855 10-5 3,267,847 
1920-21 wee 1,275,675 12,248,080 9-6 5,511,636 
1925-26 ve 2,112,032 | 20,471,177 9-7 . 6,418,567 
1930-31 ae 3,955,763 | 58,504,149 13-5 6,100,588 
1935-36 set 2,540,606 | 23,315,417 9-2 4,873,641 
1940-41 Pe 2,625,401 | 21,060,000 8-0 4,823,953 
1045-46 eh 1,835,780 | 20,929,000 11-4 7,985,371 : 
1950-51 ie 3,185,889 | 49,900,000 15:7 32,664,123 
1951-52 Pre 3,094,536 40,000,000 12-9 29,492,155 
1952-53 see 2,999,475 35,458,000 11-8 27,596,965 
1953-54 ie 2,885,114 | 39,700,000 13-8 27,711,647 
1954-55 aed 2,979,151 84,300,000 11-5 21,827,318 
1955-56 a 2 889, 585 63, 250,000 18+4 84,014,273 


In the following tables, holdings growing wheat for grain and acreages sown in 1955-56 are classified 
in area groups according to the total acreage of the holding and to tho acreage sown to wheat for grain. 
Of the 21,323 rural holdings of all types, wheat for grain was grown on 8,295, Holdings of between 
1,000 and 4,999 acres accounted for 79 per cent, of this number and for 72 per cent. of the total area sown, 
and those which sowed between 200 and 999 acres for 66 per cent. of the number and 79 per cent. of 
the area. 
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AUSTRALIA: WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE 


Australian 
Season. New South) victoria. | Queensland.| , South Western | Tasmania. | Capital {| Australla, 
Wales, Australia, | Australia. Territory. 
AREA SOWN TO WHEAT FOR GRAIN (’000 ACRES) 
1951-52... ar 2,753 2,464 455 1,613 3,094 4 1 10,384 
1952-53... ihe 2,702 2,232 724 1,544 2,999 7 1 10,209 
1953-54... _ 3,357 2,389" 580 1,528 2,885 10 2 10,751 
1954-55... oi 2,919 2,390 688 1,689 2,979 7 1 10,673 
1955-56... ine 2,937 2,141 582 1,609 2,890, 6 1 10,166 
t 
PRODUCTION OF WHEAT (000 BUSHELS) 
: ; 
1951-52... we | 38,689 45,995 6,632 27,301 40,000 94 14 159,725 
1952-53... ote 56,670 50,335 18,662 33,919 35,458 156 8 195,208 
* 1958-54... ian 63,681 53,698 10,180 30,409 39,700 263 29 197,960 
1954-55... et 37,718 |' 48,484 16,478 31,463 . 34,309 158 15 168,616 
1955-56... see 57,149 41,083 14,922 28,892 53,250 129 19 195,444 
YIELD PER ACRE (BUSHELS) 
1951-52... ete 14-4 18-7 14-6 16 12-9 26°1 14: 15: 
1952-53... 21°0 22°6 25-8 22. “0 11:8 23+ 4 12-8 19-1 
1953-54 19-0 22°68 17°68 19:7 13:8 27-2 18-5 18-4 
1954-55 12-9 20°3 24-0 18-6 11-5 21-7 19-4 15-8 
1955-56 19-4 10-2 25 18-0 18-4 20°7 25-5 19-2 
Oats 


Although oats have been grown in Western Australia since the early development of wheat-farming, 
their cultivation was somewhat limited until stimulated by the introduction of large scale sheep raising 
in the agricultural areas, when their high nutritional worth as stock feed made them a very valuable 
crop. The area sown to oats for grain increased from 193,486 acres in 1920 to 274,874 in 1930, to 
429,177 in 1940, to 585,701 in 1950 and 1,090,901 in 1955. 


In addition to their importance as local stock feed, oats are also exported in substantial quantities, 
particularly to the United Kingdom and Western Germany. A small amount is processed locally into 
breakfast food. . 


Although growers are free to market oats in any way they wish, in practice a large proportion of 
all sales, whether for export or the local market, is effected through the Western Australian State 
Voluntary Oats Pool, which is conducted by the Trustees of the Wheat Pool of Western oe under 


the control of the Minister for Agriculture. 


OATS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production. 
Season. Area,” A 
Total Yield. sera ee ore | Gross Value. 
acres. bushels. bushels, £ 
1951-52 err, wade cas as ee sae 656,559 7,689,222 11:7 4,086,678 
1952-53 vost Bes see tes kéte asa 832,170 10,439,880 12°5 « 3,762,412 
1953-54 fee wees oat baah acts seat 733,122 91590,643 13-1 2,925,024 
1954-55 vise vi dass a wath nine 873,588 9,584,559 11:0 3,092,929 
1955-56 wade rire ait ‘ie Wen vite 1,090,901 16, B15, 879 15-1 §,350.339 


Barley 


Barley grows well on the lighter soils of the wheatbelt. It is also successful as a first crop on newly 
developed land, and the opening up of new areas for farming accounts partly for the remarkable increase 
in the area sown for grain from 56,574 acres in 1951-52 to 336,966 in 1955-56, While a large amount 
of the grain produced is retained on farms for stock feed a substantial surplus is available for export, 
The principal oversea buyer is the United Kingdom, but important shipments were made to Ireland 
and Western Germany in 1954-55 and to the Netherlands in 1955-56, Although both “ two-row ” and 
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“ six-row ” varieties are grown, only six-row grain is exported in any substantial quantity, predominantly 
for stock feed, nearly all two-row grain which is marketed being consumed locally for malting, 


The marketing of barley, both for export and for local consumption, is controlled by the Western 
Australian Barley Marketing Board. 


BARLEY—AREA, PRODUCTION AND GROSS VALUE 


Two-Row. Six-Row. 
Gross Value 
Season. é Average Average of Grain. 
Area, Total Yield. Yield Area. Total Yield. Yield 
per acre. per acre. 
acres. bushels. bushels, acres. bushels, bushels. & 
1951-52 .... ‘ed nee 19,043 230,472 12-1 37,531 464,613 12:4 583,214 
1952-53 .... fess doce 24,873 380,808 15-3 82,088 1,361,568 16-6 1,118,426 
1953-54 . 32,812 405,759 12°4 176,479 2,327,418 13+2 1,266,207 
1954-55 asks ati 55,300 625,566 11-3 204,388 2,179,140 10-7 1,554,247 
1955-56 .... sate ie 70,300 993,907 14-1 266,666 8,659,143 13°+7 2,184,810 


Other Grain and Pulse Crops 


Rye and field peas are the only other grain or pulse crops which are cultivated to any appreciable 
extent, Some maize is grown but not in significant quantities. 


RYE AND FIELD PEAS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Rye. Field Peas, 
Production. Production. 
Season, : 
Area, Average Area, Average 
Total Yield. Viel Gross Value. Total Yield. Yiek Gross Value. 
per acre. per acre, 
acres, bushels. bushels, » 8 acres, bushels. bushels, & 
1051-52 5,884 34,854 5:9 29,626 7,135 30,702 4:3 66,009 
1952-53 10,287 69,945 6:8 -41,384 6,081 28,683 4:7 57,366 
1953-54 7,835 47,109 6-0 19,236 4,259 32,055 7:5 64,110 
1954-55 6,345 39,165 6-2 11,750 5,915 18,438 3-1 36,876 
1955-56... wane 6,662 54,396 8:2 18,359 5,358 54,573 10°2 81,860 


Hay 

Oats is the principal hay crop and 178,520 tons were cut in 1955-56 from 133,082 acres. | Wheat is 
the only other cereal crop which is used extensively for this purpose and in 1955-56 the production was 
82,316 tons from 58,005 acres. Substantial quantities of meadow hay are cut from clover and grass 
pastures, production in 1955-56 being 119,386 tons from 75,711 acres. Barley, rye, lucerne and field 
peas are also used for hay making but they are of minor importance only. 


HAY—AREA CUT AND PRODUCTION ° 


Oaten. Wheaten. Meadow, Other. (a) Total. 

Season. aay Pro - 
Area, oe | Area. ae | Area, tion | Area. tion | Area. hee a 

acres, tons, acres, tons. acres. tong, acres. tons, acres, tons, 

1951-52 ev 84,244 91,138 48,597 59,173 39,486 59,384 1,528 1,934 | 173,855 211,629 
1952-53 «+ | 119,505 | 186,802 55,754 68,685 49,755 82,589 2,068 2,270 | 227,082 | 290,296 
1953-54 w+ | 116,305 | 144,977 37,536 46,603 64,310 99,576 2,020 2,780 | 219,171 | 293,936 
1954-55 | 184,482 | 130,113 99,377 94,005 49,012 74,888 6,458 6,046 | 289,329 | 305,052 
1955-56 ww. | 133,082 | 178,520 58,005 82,316 75,711 | 119,386 2,641 3,562 | 260,439 | 383,784 


(a) Includes Barley, Rye, Lucerne and Field Pea Hay. 


nd 
| 
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Green Feed 


Large areas of oats are grown for use as green feed for stock. Other crops which are cultivated 
for this purpose, but to a far lesser extent, are barley, wheat, rye, peas, beans and maize. In 1955-56 
the total area of crops used as green feed was 666,458 acres, of which 557,564 acres were under oats, 


GREEN FEED—AREA GRAZED AND CUT 


Peas and All Other 
Season. | Oats. | Barley. | Wheat. | Beans. | Rye. | Malze, Kinds. (a) Total. 
acres. acres, acres, acres. acres, 9 acres. acres. acres. 
1051-52 .... 495,510 20,090 19,401 18,385 10,385 833 9,203 573,807 
1952-53 .... 479,024 19,869 20,378 10,641 7,214 880 7,880 545,886 
1053-54 .... 435,745 31,718 15,241 6,706 9,274 900 8,285 507,869 
1954-55 .... 540,952 47,364 21,784 9,778 9,877 982 8,461 639,198 
1955-56 .... 557,564 65,842 16,877 6,502 11,522 773 7,578 666,458 


() Mainly Sudan Grass, Lucerne, Millet, Rape, Sorghum and Tlephant Grass. 


Pastures 

The first established pastures in the State were cultivated to provide grazing for dairy cattle but, 
with the rapid increase in the number of sheep carried on wheat farms, by far the greater area is now 
located in the wheatgrowing districts, 

Subterranean clover was one of the first pasture species sown and it is still the most important, 
although other clovers and a variety of grasses including Wimmera ryegrass and perennial ryegrass are 
also grown extensively. The present practice is to sow a mixture of two to four species selected for 
their suitability to the type of soil and rainfall, to give a pasture of about equal parts of clover and grass, 

The area under established pasture has increased remarkably from 1-9 million acres in 1945-46 
to 5-4 million acres in 1955-56, Almost three quarters of the present acreage occurs in mixed wheat 
and sheep farrning areas, a very large proportion being subterranean clover. / 

“The top dressing of pastures with superphosphate has developed to such an extent that this treat- 
ment is now general practice. 


Tobacco 

Although there were several earlier experiments in the cultivation of tobacco, the planting of 
exploratory plots at Manjimup in 1923 first revealed that leaf of a satisfactory quality could be produced 
in Western Australia and commercial production began in 1930, when 25 acres were planted for a yield 
of 12,500 Ib. of cured leaf. Production rose gradually until wartime shortages of oversea supplies 
caused a rapid increase, and in 1942-43 there were 1,347 acres planted to tobacco for a yield of 1,336,832 
Ib. of leaf, Production then declined because of labour shortages and the demands of more essential 
forms of agriculture for service and civilian requirements, the acreage cropped in 1945-46 being only 
296 acres, , 

Post war recovery was slow, but by 1952-53 the area planted had risen to 1,525 acres, Some 
decline has occurred since then, production in 1955-56 being 721,426 lb. from 1,235 acres. 


Prior to the war, leaf was purchased on the farms by tobacco manufacturers, but under the present 
system of marketing the sales are made by public auction, 


‘TOBACCO—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production. 
Season. Area. " : 
Total Yield. ee Gross Value. 
acTes. Ib. qb. £ 
1951-52 see tad er ead nds bass 1,229 1,079,435 878°3 296,330 
1952-53 lesa on vied als wise wet 1,525 1,068,226 700-5 382,704 
1953-54 once iets vd sive aie ates _ 1,484 912,163 -  636+1 414,257 
1954-55 ers ada aad sea ite Res 1,418 1,003,391 707-6 406,958 


1955-56 set aed woe vee esas vane 1,236 721,426. 584-2 379,618° 
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Flax 


Although flax had been grown previously in Western Australia on a small scale, the first commercial 
production was begun in 1940, as a wartime measure, under the control of the Commonwealth Flax 
Production Committee. During that year 996 acres were cropped in the Drakesbrook and Harvey 
Districts and a mill was established at Yarloop. The area was rapidly extended to 6,206 acres in 1941-42 
and two additional mills were installed, one at Beelerup in the Preston District and the other at Boyup 
Brook in the Upper Blackwood District. In 1942-43, 8,775 acres were sown for a yield of 6,160 tons 
of straw and cultivation was maintained at a comparable level throughout the war years. 


Production declined after the war and is now centralized in the vicinity of Boyup Brook, where 
the only remaining mill is operated by a co-operative company which acquired it from the Commonwealth 
Government in 1949, Flax is grown as a rotational crop on mixed farms in the district and farmers own 
shares in the mill, at which all flax straw is retted and scutched before being sent to Victoria for spinning 
and weaving. Sufficient seed for the next season’s planting is retained each year and the remainder is 
sold for milling into linseed oil and meal. During the war, attempts were made to cultivate those 
varieties which yield linseed as the principal product but they were largely unsuccessful and were 
abandoned. Further' attempts are again being considered but the purpose of cultivation at present is 
the production of flax straw, the seed produced being merely a by-product. 


Although diseases and insect pests have limited the yield per acre, the Western Australian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has achieved considerable success in breeding rust-resisting varieties and these, 
used in conjunction with newly developed insecticides, have resulted in a significant improvement in 
recent years. 


FLAX—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production. 
Season, Area, vi 
rotal Yied. | AYPRBE A | Gross Value. 
. acres. tons, tons. £ 
1951~52 aes _ wees nas ans sass 1,965 1,573 0-8 18,876 
1052-53 a tone ton ai seve ane 2,423 2,866 1-2 39,984 
1053-54 fone tae tate any secs see 3,105 4,470 1-4 57,091 
1054-55 ds te tees thee ase tees 464 500 1-1 8,867 
1055 -56 ieee ae iets oe see is 1,594 1,875 1-2 26,813 


Potatoes 


The cultivation of potatoes, the State’s principal vegetable crop, is largely confined to the higher 
rainfall areas of the South-West. Winter crops are planted during June and early July on the frost-free 
hillsides and drained flats of the coastal areas between Harvey and Donnybrook, Mid-season plantings 
are made from the middle of July to November on market garden land in the Metropolitan Area, irriga- 
tion land in the Drakesbrook and Harvey districts and summer-moist areas in the Preston, Busselton, 
Manjimup and Albany districts. Late crops are planted between mid-November and the end of April 
in approximately the same districts as the mid-season crops. 


Harvesting of the early crop begins in October and this and the mid-season crop produce a substan- 
tial export surplus, the bulk of which goes to the other Australian States with smaller quantities to 
Singapore and Malaya. The Delaware variety is grown almost exclusively and average yields per acre 
as high as 6 to 7 tons are obtained, which is almost twice the Commonwealth average. This may be 
attributed in part to the fact that the Delaware is naturally a high yielding variety but other important 
factors are the very favourable climatic conditions, the liberal use of fertilizer and the high standard of 
seed which is maintained. 


Potato production in Western Australia is controlled, under the provisions of the Marketing of 
Potatoes Act, 1946-1956, by the W.A. Potato Marketing Board, which is the sole marketing authority 
for potatoes produced for local consumption. The object of this provision is to ensure the adequacy of 
supplies for local consumption and the effective marketing of crops. 
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POTATOES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production, 
Season. Area. ‘ eid 
7 Ze 
Total Yield. . ee nee Gross Value, 
$ acres. tons. tons. | £ 
1951-52 wink eset anes ead dese devs 6,885 49,930 7:3 1,587,166 
1952-53 eves ee Paes wees aie wise 8,079 52,759 6:5 1,664,203 
1953-54 Uae wit, Py ike. «ine ee thee 8,068 53,708 6:7 1,595,023 
1954-55 HS. (eet ae, geste ee oe 7,563 | 43,565 5-8 1,174,840 
1955-56 bids Nee ies ste oes shes, 6,826 42,079 6-2 1,407,351 


Onions 

The production of onions is largely confined to the Metropolitan and adjacent areas, Osborne Park 
and Spearwood being the main centres, In these districts onions are usually grown on light sandy soils 
and yields of up to 20 tons per acre are obtained. In addition, small areas of onions are planted in tho 
South-West and in the Kalgoorlie district. The total area sown to onions has declined from the post-war 
peak figure of 499 acres in 1948-49, In 1955-56 the area sown was 321 acres for a production of 3,548" 
tons, or an average of 11-1 tons per acre. 

Onions are imported annually into Western Australia during the months of May to October but a 
surplus is produced locally during the summer months and is exported oversea, mainly to Singapore, as 
well ag to the other Australian States. Sales are controlled by the W.A. Onion Marketing Board under 
the provisions of the Marketing of Onions Act, 1938-1956, which was passed by the State Parliament in 
order to stabilize production. 


ONIONS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Production. 
Season, Area. i waa : 
: . verage Yiel : 

Total Yield ier Bord: Gross Value. 

acres. tons. tons. & 
1051-52... hes a ies he a 334 3,855 11:5 139,429 
1952-53... ane Sten Bats ves wie 414 5,409 13-1 152,693 
"1953-54... nee its ae ids sees 375 4,626 12:3 145,141 
1954-55... see tees aids cts pre . 8390 4,322 11-1 134,270 | 
1955-56... en we ons tase ave 321 3,548 11-1 174,488 


Tomatoes 

The main centres of production of tomatoes are at Geraldton and in the districts around Perth. At 
Geraldton, because of the warm winter climate, growers are able to produce early crops and take 
advantage of the high prices ruling on the Melbourne market during the winter and spring, They also 
supply substantial quantities to the Perth market and in recent, years have established an export trade 
with Singapore. ; 

Supplies to the Perth market from December to June are grown in and near the Metropolitan Area, 
principally in the Wanneroo and Osborne Park districts. Tomatoes are also grown in a number of dis- 
tricts in the south-west and at Kalgoorlie but production is comparatively small. 

The total area under tomatoes reached a peak of 1,555 acres in 1944-45 but the yield per acre in 
that year was low and total production was only 7,424 tons. Since then, although the area has declined, 
yields per acre have improved and production in 1955-56 was 7,812 tons from 1,047 acres, an average 
of 7:46 tons per acre. 

TOMATOES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


7 Production. 
Season. Area. 
Total Yield. | Average Yield Gross Value. 
per acre. 
acres. tons. tons. & 

1051-52... eens debs Sats ie wie 996 5,693 5:7 574,532 
1952-53... zee Bes sees Oks 505 978 6,672 6:8 740,451 
1953-54... Bee eds pa iis tabs 899 6,634 vars 508,039 
1954-55... _ ites ie Mise see 1,037 7,351 71 715,597 
1055-56... ean sien ids Oe ase 1,047 7,812 7:5 758,854 
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Other Vegetables 


In addition to the cultivation of potatoes, onions and tomatoes, previously mentioned, a wide variety 
of other vegetables is produced, the bulk of them in the Metropolitan Area where growers not only benefit 
from close proximity to the principal market but also have an abundant supply of water at relatively 
shallow depths. Small quantities are also produced in many country districts. An important early 
crop of beans is grown at Carnarvon and transported by road to Perth. If the price available is suffi- 


cient to compensate for the added cost, portion of this crop is railed or airfreighted to Adelaide and 
Melbourne. 


Details of production of the principal varieties in the seasons 1951-52 to 1955-56 appear in the 
following tables, 


TURNIPS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, BEETROOT—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


: Turnips. Carrots. Parsnips. ; Beetroot. 
Season. Production. Production. Production, Production. , 
j Area, = Area. Area. Area. 
| Quan- Gross Quan- Gross Quan- Gross Quan- Gross 
tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Vaiue. || tity. Vaiue. 
acres. ewt. & acres. cwt, £ acres.| owt. & acres. owt, & 

1951-52... 338 | 26,137 | 30,840 330 | 56,552 | 143,755 166 | 19,822 | 49,912 169 | 21,534 | 47,709 
1962-53... 339 | 25,768 | 36,087 334 | 56,655 | 108,268 157 | 19,487 | 57,045 1665 | 21,429 | 25,211 
1953-64... 265 | 21,535 | 31,081 361 | 66,927 | 87,708 182 | 24,428 | 64,246 160 | 21,465 | 43,145 
1954-55... 261 | 19,597 | 26,769 338 | 62,726 | 105,913 142 | 18,750 | 54,825 152 | 20,671 | 42,489 
1955-56... 811 | 24,708 | 45,066 363 | 66,574 | 141,192 172 | 22,469 | 79,578 151 | 21,892 | 36,240 


PUMPKINS, BEANS, GREEN PEAS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Beans, 
Pumpkins, ——. > Green Peas, 
Runner, French. 
Season. 
Production. Production. Production. Production. 
Area, Area, Area, Area, 
Quan- Gross Quan- Gross Quan- Gross Quan- Gross 
tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. 
acres,| cwt. £ || acres.| cwt. £ acres.| cwt. £ acres,| cwt. £ 
1951-52 «.. | 1,005 | 64,973 | 53,220 671 29,956 | 169,291 81 2,605 | 12,971 682 | 12,869 | 82,336 
1952-53 1,005 | 58,195 | 84,887 508 | 30,259 | 153,917 70 3,246 | 16,239 704 | 15,613 90,347 
1953-54 995 | 58,057 | 61,824 588 | 40,429 | 268,853 79 3,234 | 17,477 751 | 18,352 | 120,071 
1954-55 aw. | 1,243 | 76,136 | 121,475 636 | 41,757 | 390,901 85 2,829 | 15,275 966 | 19,293 | 135,321 
1955-56 aw. | 1,222 | 65,305 | 82,529 707 46,262 | 313,040 73 2,798 | 16,322 964 | 19,317 | 153,248 


CABBAGES, CAULIFLOWERS, LETTUCE—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Cabbages. Caulifiowers, : Lettuce. 
Season. : Prodnction. Production. Production. 
Area. —————— a! Area, jo Area, 
t Gross Gross ' Gross 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
acres. cwt. £ acres. ewt. & acres. " owt. £ 
1951-52 eee 517 76,958 103,216 558 84,761 169,639 303 54,005 108,875 
1952-53 2 455 72,042 65,006 601 94,332 155,802 379 67,949 140,156 
1953-54 isis 435 87,032 138,242 578 96,424 176,275 385 74,225 192,312 
1954-55 ies 429 75,383 88,258 554 98,410 158,317 391 57,493 184,187 
1955-56 te 403 75,295 119,468 612 97,660 201,424 404 68,250 178,958 


Orchards 


Fruit production is largely confined to the temperate regions between Gingin to the north of 
Perth and Albany on the south coast. The cool, wet winters and warm, dry summers of this area permit 
the successful cultivation of a wide variety of fruits. In the southern and south-western sections apples 
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and pears are grown extensively while in the districts around Perth the principal orops are stone fruits, 
citrus fruit. and grapes, 


In addition to this main fruit-growing area, substantial banana plantations have been established 
at Carnarvon in the north-west of the State, 


The following table shows details of production of the principal groups of orchard fruit during the 
years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


FRUIT SUMMARY(t)—AREA AND GROSS VALUE OF YIELD 


Pome. (a) Citrus. (8) Stone, (c) Other. (d) Total Fruit.t 
Season. 

Gross Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Area, | Value of Area. | Value of Area. | Value of || Area. | Value of Area. | Value of 

(e) Yield. (e) Yield. (e) Yield. (e) Yield. (e) Yield. 

acres. £ acres. £ acres. & acres. £ acres. & 

1951-52 .... | 13,361 | 1,804,737 4,777 468,618 2,374 | 309,072 1,207 309,185 || 21,719 | 2,891,512 
1952-63... 13,354 | 2,459,806 4,723 560,601 2,320 301,218 1,115 377,471 21,492 | 3,789,096 
1063-54 .... | 13,301 | 1,936,566 4,702 | 556,445 2,327 | 398,605 1,122 | 219,092 || 21,542 | 3,110,708 
1954-55 .... | 13,321 | 2,712,486 4,709 678,220 2,345 426,062 1,100 386,690 21,476 | 4,201,458 
1955-56 .... | 13,512 | 2,558,388 4,943 760,039 2,484 461,338 1,004 293,785 21,943 | 4,073,550 


(t) Excluding Grapes 


(a) Apples, pears and quinces, 

(8) Oranges, mandarins, lemons and grapefruit. 

({c) Apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums and cherries. 

(d) Bananas, loquats, figs, passionfruit, almonds and other minor fruits. 
(e) Includes area under young non-bearing trees. 


Apples 


Apples, which are the principal fruit crop, account for more than half the total orchard area. Bridge- 
town, Mt. Barker, Donnybrook and Manjimup are the most important centres but other districts in the 
south-west and in the Darling Range near Perth produce large quantities. In 1955-56 the total area 
of bearing trees was 11,252 acres which produced 1,516,231 bushels, the principal varieties being Granny 
Smith, Cleopatra, Yates and Jonathan. 


The export trade, which declined during the war, has now been re-established and oversea shipments 
have averaged almost one million bushels annually over the past three years, The United Kingdom 
is the most important oversea market while Sweden and Singapore are also consistent buyers. 


APPLES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Area. Production. 
sa T f Young A Yield 
Tees 0 oung ‘Trees verage Yiel 
Bearing Age. | not Bearing, | Total Yield. per acre, Gross Value. 

acres, acres, bushels. bushels. £ 
1951-52 11,078 1,230 1,127,733 101-8 1,669,869 
1952-53 10,988 1,320 1,650,634 150-2 2,275,844 
1953~54 11,148 1,184 1,170,030 105-0 1,766,742 
1954-55 11,136 1,135 . 1,704,635 153-1 2,457,891 
1955-56... bead dace: does asi 11,262 1,213 1,616,231 134-8 2,348.179 
Pears 


Pears are usually grown in conjunction with apples but the area planted and the quantity produced 
are much less, the total area in 1955-56 being 1,013 acres and the production 99,443 bushels, 


Although small quantities are exported, the bulk of the crop is consumed locally. 
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PEARS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 
Artea, Production, 
Season. 1 
Trees of Young Trees Total Average Yield Gross 
Bearing Age. | not Bearing. Yield. per acre, Value. 
acres. acres. bushels, bushels. £ 
1951-52 864 147 85,554 99-0 132,326 
1952-53 856 152 114,852 134-2 181,154 
1953-54 856 169 99,807 116-6 167,075 
1954-55 875 139 147,600 168-7 251,147 
1955-56 855 158 99,443 116°3 206,308 


Citrus Fruit 

While the Chittering district is.the chief citrus fruit producer, there are other important areas in 
the Darling Range near Perth and in the Swan, Murray, Harvey, Capel and Preston districts, Although 
oranges are by far the most important crop and account for over 75 per cent. of the total area, substantial 
quantities of lemons, grapefruit and mandarins are also produced. 

Production is largely for local consumption but, in recent years, a considerable export trade has been 
developed, particularly with Singapore. 

The following tables give details of production.of each type tor the years 1951-52 to 1955-56. 


ORANGES AND MANDARINS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Oranges. : | | Mandarins. 
Season. Area, Production. Area. Production. 
Trees of | Young Trees Gross Trees of | Young Trees Gross 
Bearing Age. | not Bearing. | Quantity. Value. Bearing Age. | not Bearing, | Quantity. Value, 
acres, acres. bushels. £ acres. acres. bushels. £ 
1951-52 3,052 750 407,322 379,119 1 16,756 24,435 
1952-63 3,076 710 375,107 451,088 176 48 16,995 31,346 
1953-54 3,197 587 443,373 448,604 180 37 21,599 32,159 
1954-55 3,271 529 403,697 554,494 183 35 15,342 33,582 
1955-56 3,357 614 424,456 603,998 183 56 19,719 40,188 
LEMONS AND OTHER CITRUS FRUIT—AREA AND PRODUCTION 
Lemons. Other Citrus. (a) 
Area, Production. Area, Production. 
Season. 
Trees of | Young Trees 7 Gross Trees of | Young Trees Gross 
Bearing Age. | not Bearing, | Quantity. Value. Bearing Age.| not Bearing. | Quantity. Value. 
{ 
acres. acres. bushels. £ acres. acres. bushels, £ 
1951-62 73 91 93,657 49,518 164 27 25,031 15,446 
1952-53 455 87 87,279 60,869 157 14 21,569 17,298 
1953-64 473 76 94,912 53,862 145 7 24,499 21,730 
1954-55 . 475 70 83,185 68,042 139 7 21,992 20,102 
1955-56 405 88 87,735 94,008 141 9 27,326 21,845 


(a) Principally grapefruit. 


Stone Fruits 
Plums, peaches, apricots, nectarines and cherries are grown in the hills districts near Perth, in the 
Swan Valley and in many districts in the South-West. The total area under stone fruit in 1955-56 was 
2,484 acres, comprising 968 acres of plums, 845 of peaches, 423 of apricots, 211 of nectarines and 37 of 
cherries. Almost the entire crop is consumed locally but small shipments of plums are sent to Singapore. 
The following tables give details of production of the principal stone fruits for the five years 1951-52 
to 1955-56. 
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PLUMS AND PEACHES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 
Plums. (a) Peaches. 
Area. Production, Area, Production, 
Season. 
Trees of | Young Trees Gross Trees of | Young Trees 7 Gross . 
Bearing Age.| not Bearing, | Quantity. Value. Bearing Age.| not Bearing, | Quantity. Value. 
acres acres. bushels, £& acres, acres, bushels. £& 
1951-52 749 146 89,020 116,456 667 134 77,478 98,108 
1952-53 713 156 68,602 133,616 654 126 73,588 122,619 
1953-54 712 176 81,211 142,782 671 122 72,736 129,777 
1954-55 721 177 71,780 144,020 657 141 83,391 142,601 
1955-56 735 233 72,974 159,125 662 183 65,100 143,220 
(a) Including Prunes. 
APRICOTS AND NECTARINES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 
; Apricots. Nectarines, 
t 
t n 
| Area. Production. Area, Production, 
| Season. : 
| Trees of Young Trees of Young 
i Bearing Trees not | Quantity. Gross Bearing Trees not | Quantity. Gross 
Age, Bearing. Value, Age. Bearing. Value. 
acres, acres, bushels, £ acres. acres bushels, £ 
1961-52 - 379 50 60,181 54,084 172 38 21,037 80,503 
1952-53 366 43 48,160 84,413 170 36 21,367 38,816 
1953-64 369 40 48,140 77,827 175 25 18,810 34,067 
i 1954-55 362 41 48,982 87,079 182 26 22,541 39,698 
: 1955-56 372 51 42,408 98,716 185 26 20,690 47,817 
; Bananas 


Production of bananas ‘is confined almost entirely to a narrow strip of land along the Gascoyne 
River at Camarvon. The plantations are dependent on water pumped from bores which tap a sub- 
terranean flow in the sands of the usually dry river bed. As a surface flow in the river channel results 
only from heavy rains, which do not occur every year, a problem is presented in the falling off of supplies 
and in the increase in the salt content of the underground water during long dry periods, Investiga- 
tions are proceeding in an attempt to remove this hindrance to expansion of the industry. 

The crop is transported by road to Perth and sold locally in competition with bananas imported 
from other Australian States. 


BANANAS—AREA AND PRODUCTION 
|. 


Area. | Production. 
are Plants of | ¥. Plant: A Yield 
. ants 0 oung Plants verage Yie' 
Bearing Age. | not Bearing. |: Total Yield. per acre, Gross Value, 
acres. acres, bushels, bushels. £ 
1951-52 374 166 73,276 195°9 274,787 
1952-53 ard wae eis fe ave 877 140 68,903 182-8 344,513 
1953-54 vate beds wns sets is 368 188 41,757 113-5 187,907 
1954-55 eave eas eae east iss 430 133 76,674 178°3 345,033 
1955-56 401 89 68,538 170-9 248 448 
Vineyards . 


More than two-thirds of the State’s 9,000 acres of grape vines are in the Swan district, other im- 
portant centres being Chittering, Wanneroo, Gosnells, Mundaring, Northam and Toodyay, 

The area of vines for the production of dried currants, sultanas and table raisins has declined over 
the past five years but it still represents more than half the total area under grapes. Currants are the 
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principal item of produetion and a high percentage of the crop is exported to the other Australian States 
and oversea, the United Kingdom being the principal buyer. Production of sultanas and table raising 
is of minor importance and exports are negligible. 


Table grapes are grown for the local market and for export oversea, mainly to Singapore and Ceylon, 
Approximately half a million gallons of beverage wine have also been produced annually for the past 
five years, mostly for local consumption although small amounts are exported to the other Australian 
States and oversea. : 


GRAPES—AREA AND PRODUCTION 


Fresh Grapes sp atin Use and Wine Dried Vine Fruits, - 
Area, Production. Area. Production. Production 
Scason. of Beverage 
Wine. 
Vines of Young Vines of Young ‘ 
Bearing | Vines not | Quantity, Gross Bearing | Vines not | Quantity. Gross 
Age. Bearing. Value. Age. Bearing. (a) Value. 
acres, acres. tons, £ acres, acres, tons, £ | gallons. 
1051-52 3,38! 478 5,181 340,553 4,730 762 2,913 288,734 456,312 
1952-53 8,505 490 *5,701 346,562 4,554 684 2,763 260,285 545,048 
1953-54 3,623 570 6,086 344,371 4,355 654 2,543 227,387 _, 604;112 
1954-55 3,659 572 5,942 364,340 4,375 409 2,282 218,204 * 628,653 
1955-56 8,923 484 6,750 364,374 4,346 854 2,558 258,358 639,712 


(a) Packed weight. 


PASTORAL 


In the early days of settlement, pastoral activities in Western Australia were largely confined to 
what are now the agricultural areas and were usually associated with the cultivation of crops. However, 
commencing with Captain George Grey’s visit to the West Kimberley area in 1837, increasing exploration 
drew attention to the pastoral possibilities of large sections of the present Kimberley, Pilbara and North- 
West Statistical Divisions and after Alexander Forrest, in 1879, made an extensive exploratory journey 
through the Kimberleys and reported favourably on the area, widespread pastoral development ensued. 
Some cattle were shipped from the other Australian States, but stocking was accomplished mainly by 
remarkable overland droving feats, notably from Queensland and New South Wales. Expeditions 
by the Gregory brothers, Ernest Giles, John (later Lord) Forrest and other explorers also led to the 
opening up for sheep- and cattle-grazing of large areas in the present North-West Statistical Division 
and adjacent parts of the Pilbara and Central Divisions. 


The pastoral industry is now the most important of the rural industries in Western Australia and, 
as mentioned earlier, is no longer confined to the northern areas originally developed for this purpose 
but extends over a great part of the State, including the agricultural areas and the eastern goldfields. 


Sheep 


The present distribution of sheep in the State is the result of two opposite trends operating over 
many years. In the pastoral, or station, areas where the industry is based on long term pastoral leases, 
severe droughts have led to a decline in the number of sheep, although a slight recovery has taken place 
since the war. In the agricultural, or farming, areas however, the sheep population has steadily risen. 
Factors contributing to this, particularly during the past ten years, have been the increasing use of sub- 
terranean clover in the wheat belt, the provision in many areas of more assured water supplies, a taxation 
policy which has encouraged farmers to clear and develop new land, the present War Service Land 
Settlement Scheme which has developed new areas and the stimulating effect of buoyant wool prices. 
in the post-war period. 


The overall result has been a marked upward trend in sheep numbers since the war, and at the 31st 
March, 1956, the State total was 14-1 million or 4-4 million more than the total at the same date in 
1946. Numbers in the agricultural areas increased from 7 million, or 72 per cent. of the State total, 
to just under 11 million or 78 per cent. They also increased in the pastoral areas from 2-7 million to 
3-2 million, but as a percentage of the State total this represents a decline from 28 per cent. to 22 per 
cent. . 
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SHEEP NUMBERS AND DISTRIBUTION 


In Agricultural Areas. In Pastoral Areas. 

As at 31st March— State Total. 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Number. State Total. Number. State Total. 
1946 tes Ys sete wise 7,029,761 72-0 2,736,222 28-0 9,765,983 
1947 an ke ate 2a 6,990,756 71-4 2,796,246 © 28-6 9,787,002 
1948 7,417,053 71-0 3,026,745 29-0 10,448,798 
1949 7,509,710 69-1 3,362,830 30-9 10,872,540 
1950 7,518,456 68-8 3,404,711 31:2 10,923,167 
1951 8,269,814 728 3,092,004 97-2 11,361,908 
1952 9,174,640 75°3 3,018,112 24°7 12,187,752 
1953 Be 9,304,681 74-6 3,169,991 25-4 12,474,672 
1964 bbee sexs late whee 9,921,867 75-8 3,165,241 24-2 13,087,108 
1965 he wees ie ne 10,273,780 76-6 8,137,502 23-4 13,411,282 
1956 Sess ie veya? “pees 10,976,121 77-7 3,152,047 22.°3 14,128,168 


Merinos account for 92 per cent. of the total number of sheep. Corriedales, Polwarths and British 
breeds (the most important of ‘which are Romney Marsh, South Down, Dorset Horn, Border Leicester 
and English Leicester) comprise 3 per cent. and the remaining 5 per cent. is made up of Crossbreds, in-’ 
cluding Merino Comebacks, With low wool prices operating during.the ten years prior to the war, some 
farmers turned to the production of fat lambs for export, mainly to the United Kingdom. The industry 
which developed as a result was based on the use of Corriedale and British breeds of rams, now com- 
prising about 15 per cent. of the rams in the State. However, the high wool prices offering since the 
war have'concentrated the attention of farmers on the production of wool, and ‘the “ fat lamb ” industry 
has declined from its pre-war peak. 

The following table shows the numbers of each breed of sheep at the 31st March, 1956. 


BREEDS OF SHEEP AT 31st MARCH, 1956 


Rams 
Breed. (One Year and Other Sheep. Total, 
Over). 
No. No. No. 

Merino evs ‘oie dos sae the dite te este eaes 169,967 12,827,790 12,987,757 
Other Recognized Breeds— 

Corriedale 8,412 332,741 341,158 

Romney Marsh 8,438 26,268 29,706 

South Down 6,924 14,710 21,634 

Dorset Horn 4,977 12,614 17,491 

Border Leicester 2,019 13,317 16,336 

English Leicester 714 5,648 6,362 

Polwarth 75 2,291 2,366 

Suffolk. 539 1,365 1,904 

Shropshire 538 1,186 1,724 

Ryeland 240 661 901 

Other 31 V7 108 

Total Other Recognized Breeds _.... = 8s snes 27,907 410,778 438.685 

Merino Comeback (a) ra ta ise nae seus gaud oats 21 139,737 139,758 

Crossbreds (6) and Other Mixed Breeds mens ray aoe tae 399 661,569 661,968 

Total, all sheep ax ee tee 188,294 13,939,874 14,128,168 


(a) Tiner than_half-bred. 
(6) Half-bred Merino and coarser. 


In the following tables, sheep flocks and sheep numbers in 1955-56 are classified according to the 

total area of the holding and the size of the flock. Of the 21,323 rural holdings of all types, sheep were 

- carried on 11,602. Holdings of between 1,000 and 4,999 acres accounted for 66 per cent. of the flocks 

and for 54 per cent. of all sheep, and those which carried between 500 and 1,999 sheep for 62 per cent, 
of the flocks and for 52 per cent, of all sheep, 
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Wool 

During the ten years from 1946 to 1955 the total wool production rose from 90-3 million Ibs. to 
156-5 million lbs, Shorn wool in 1955 amounted to 146-2 million Ibs. and was a record for the State. 
It was shorn from 14-89 million sheep, the average weight per fleece being 9-8 lbs. or 1-4 lbs, higher 
than the average for 1954, The balance of the 1955 production consisted of 93,000 Ibs. of dead wool, 
8,475,000 lbs. of fellmongered wool and 6,690,000 Ibs. of wool exported on skins. 

During the war years wool was compulsorily acquired by the Commonwealth Government in accord- 
ance with an agreement with the United Kingdom. The scheme was administered by the Central Wool 
Committee and the price paid was determined by a system of appraisement which, however, operated 
within limits agreed upon by the two governments. During this period large stocks of wool were accumu- 
lated and after the war an organization was formed with the object of selling this surplus with the least 
possible disturbance to ruling prices, Government control of wool ceased after the war and wool auctions 
operated by members of the National Council of Wool Selling Brokers were resumed in 1946. These 
sales, which are attended by Australian and oversea buyers who bid for individual lots, are now firmly 
re-established but a portion of the clip is purchased on farms by wool buyers who deal directly with 
producers. 

_ Although the greater proportion of the woolclip is exported in the grease, some scouring is done in 
the State and scoured wool is an appreciable item in the external wool trade. During 1955-56 exports 
of greasy and scoured wool were 113-3 million Ibs. and 16-7 million lbs. respectively. The United King- 
dom was the most important buyer but France, Italy, West Germany, Poland, Japan, the United States 
of America and Czechoslovakia provided valuable markets. Exports to the other States of the Common- 
wealth are not of major importance and in 1955-56 shipments were under five million lbs, 


SHEEP SHORN AND WOOL PRODUCTION 


Sheep Shorn. (a) Wool Production (in the grease), 
Average 
Weight 
Year. per Dead. Fell- Exported 
Sheep. Lambs, Total. Fleece. Shorn. (a) Wool. mongered. on Total. (ec) 
(a) (b) Skins. 
thousands.| thousands.| thousands, Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. ‘000 lb. 7000 Ib. 
8,612 1,948 10,560 7:6 79,911 89 624 9,731 90,255 
8,805 2,164 10,969 8-1 88,911 89 528 5,883 95,411 
9,224 2,200 11,424 8-1 92,909 91 769 5,660 99,429 
9,531 2,059 11,590 7-9 90,902 98 1,750 6,189 98,889 
9,867 2,264 12,131 8:3 100,968 132 1,811 4,430 | 107,341 
10,403 2,513 12,916 8-8 114,106 182 1,854 ® 4,269 | 120,401 
10,929 2,539 18,468 8:8 118,138 158 2,430 b) 7,422 | 128,148 
11,312 2,655 13,967 9-1 126,513 134 2,317 | (b) 5,478 | 134,442 
11,724 2,643 14,367 8:4 121,000 125 3,048 | (6) 5,489 | 129,662 
12,232 2,661 14,893 9-8 146,196 93 3,475 | (b) 6,690 | 166,454 
(a) From 1949, year ended 31st March of the year following. (6) Year ended 30th June of the year following. 


(c) See notes (a) and (bd). 
GROSS VALUES OF WOOL PRODUCTION 


Shorn and Felimongered Wool Exported Total. 
Year. Dead Wool. (a) Wool. (b) n Skins, (ec) 
| "og £ £ £ 

1946 os Si asst cas fied 7,990,000 66,766 1,053,966 9,100,732 
1947 ors fate Pas wi eats 14,549,113 89,331 961,713 15,600,157 
1948 eae ease wade dee whee 18,731,323 128,884 1,189,995 20,000,202 
1949 Sees, see seas ie ata 23,342,869 275,803 1,574,746 25,193,418 
1960 sdsee, aoa ade vie ote 67,995,339 1,038,598 2,541,239 61,575,176 
1961 asad Sek es as waa 31,502,291 §11,235 (b) 1,173,952 33,187,478 
1952 wens dese os nee Mer 37,115,080 445,641 (6) 1,603,847 39,164,568 
1953. ies ties iad saa iss 40,739,053 544,284 (6) 1,289,515 42,522,852 
1954 seas ees ai “ath Seah 33,528,921 463,643 (6) 1,020,168 35,012,732 
1955 tol, Send sees dite sees 34,383,966 436,981 (6) 1,059,795 35,880,742 
.. (a) From 1949, year ended 31st March of the year following. (b) Year ended 30th June of the year following, 
(c) See notes (a) and. (>). . 


Beef Cattle 

' The main centres of beef production are in the Kimberley Statistical Division, which in 1956 carried 
457,918 head of beef cattle or 68 per cent. of the State total. Other pastoral areas carried 57,147 head 
and agricultural areas 158,248. ; ; 
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The cattle which were originally shipped or driven overland. from the Eastern States to start the 
industry in the northern pastoral areas were preponderantly ‘shorthorn breeds, and these still form ‘the 
great bulk of all beef cattle. Carcase weights, however, have been increased by importing better type. 
bulls and by improving watering facilities, both on the cattle stations and on the stock routes. 

Killing and freezing works are maintained at Wyndham and Broome and these ports ship most — 
of the beef exported oversea, either direct or by transhipment at Fremantle. There have also been 
some recent shipments of cattle on hoof from Derby to the Philippines. 


A serious problem in the northern areas is the substantial loss of weight which is sustained in droving 
to the ports, and to minimise this loss some stations slaughter their own cattle and transport the carcases 
to the freezing works by air. : : 


Although considerable numbers of beef cattle are shipped from northern ports for slaughtering and - 


- consumption in the metropolitan area, a high proportion of the local demand in the southern part of 


the State is supplied from the agricultural and dairying areas, much of it from fattened cattle of the 
Friesian, Jersey, Guernsey and other dairying breeds. This source cf beef production has expanded 
very appreciably over the past ten years as indicated in the following table. 


BEEF CATTLE—NUMBERS AND DISTRIBUTION 


In Agricultural Areas. In Pastoral Areas. 
As at 3ist March— State Total. 
Percentage of Percentage of co 
Number. State Total. Number. “State Total. 
1947 87,126 14-8 501,271 85-2 688,397 
1948 87,897 14-9 502,239 2 85-1 690,136 
1949 83,210 13-1 550,928 86-9 634,138 
1950 86,877 13-6 551,646 86-4 638,523 
1951 100,049 16-2 18,280 83-8 618,329 
1952 113,842 18-3 07,2238 81-7 621,065 
1958 125,310 20-5 487,082 79°5 612,302 
1954 133,090 22-3 466,188 77-7 600,178 
10BB> fe ngs [Yaa Oe 136,994 21-7 495,335 78-3 632,320 
W066 fg 5 eek, ee 168,248 23+5 615,065 76-5 673,313 


In the tables on page 202, beef cattle herds and cattle numbers in 1955-56 are classified according 
to the total area of the holding and the size of the herd. Of the’ 21,323 rural holdings of all types, beef 
cattle were carried on 4,735. Holdings of between 1,000 and 4,999 acres accounted for 45 per cent. of 
the herds but for only 11 per cent. of all beef cattle, and those which carried less than 50 head for 79 
per cent. of the herds but for only 7 per cent. of all beef cattle. The largest holdings classified, those of 
50,000 acres and over, while constituting less than 6 per cent. of the holdings which carried beef cattle, 
accounted for almost 77 per cent, of the total number carried. 


Slaughtering 

Beef cattle are slaughtered for export at Wyndham, Broome and Glenroy in the Kimberley Division 
and sheep and fat lambs for export at Fremantle and Albany. The local market is supplied mainly from 
abattoirs at Midland Junction, Fremantle and Kalgoorlie, The many small establishments which operate 
in country towns also contribute substantially to total production, and farms and stations commonly 
slaughter sufficient for their own requirements. 


The following table gives details of slaughterings both in abattoirs and on stations and farms, 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERED FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


Year ended 30th June— Sheep. Lambs. Cattle. Calves, | Pigs. 
No. No. No. Na, 0. 
1961 (a)... wes orn ied 710,390 462,544 143,580 13.937 127,686 
1952 (a)... a en sce 1,128,433 697,525 133,685 14,827 129°519 
1954 i Send ite fs 1,000,651 557,833 154,753 14,594 114,859 
TD58 nue) Gece. “kes aay 1,115,502 564,801 168,790 13,368 182,505 
1956 istic tds se dass 1,157,517 641,782 174,915 17,187 | 160,807 


(a) Year ended 31st December. 
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DAIRYING 


Compared with the wheat, wool and meat-producing industries, dairying as a major well-organized 
rural activity is of fairly recent origin. Its growth was retarded initially by difficulties associated with 
the clearing of heavily timbered country in the South-West and the need for special methods of pasture 
establishment, but these problems have been progressively overcome and it is now a significant feature 
of primary production, although only limited progress has been made in recent years. 


Until the establishment of the first butter factory at Busselton in 1898, dairy farming in Western 
Australia was essentially for the production of whole milk, although small quantities of farm butter 
were marketed. As further factories commenced processing, the industry steadily developed and its 
growth was further stimulated by the establishment of irrigation areas, the first at Harvey in 1916, 
and by the introduction of the Group Settlement Scheme in 1921. Another important factor in in- 
creasing production was the successful establishment of subterranean clover which resulted in a marked 
improvement in pastures. This expansion continued until after the war but since then production has 
remained fairly static. 


The industry has been assisted by the extensive experimental work carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture and the advisory service which it provides on all aspects of dairy farming. “The Depart- 
ment also established in May, 1956 an artificial insemination centre at its Wokalup Research Station 
and dairy herds, which consist mainly of Australian Ilawarra Shorthorn, Jersey, Guernsey and Friesian 
breeds, should benefit materially as'a result. ; 


Price instability has been one of the major difficulties of the industry and in 1926 the ‘ Paterson 
Plan, ” which was a voluntary scheme of price stabilization, was introduced. It met with considerable 
success but weaknesses finally became apparent and it was abandoned in 1934 in favour of the Dairy 
Products Marketing Regulation Act passed by the State Parliament. Since 1946 the butter section of 
of the dairying industry in this State has been included in the operations of the Commonwealth Dairy 
Produce Equalisation. Committee Ltd., of which four members of the State Dairy Products Marketing 
Board are member-shareholders. In addition the market prices of butter and cheese are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth Government to allow payment of a guaranteed price to the dairy farmer up to a- 
specified level of production. 


DAIRY CATTLE AND MILK PRODUCTION (a) 


Dairy Cattle. Milk Production. (5) 
As at Dairy Cows. Heifers Heifer Bull 
31st March, " Sin seare|. Gatyes: || “Galges Bulls | Total ee 
and under one | under one | One year Dairy Quantity. Value. 
In Milk. Dry. over. year. year, and over.| Cattle. 
t ia 
No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. galloris. £ 
1947 .... oe 66,011 65,700 40,768 32,057 13,149 5,869 223,552 45,814,001 | 2,177,094 
1948 _. oe 68,134 64,171 40,536 33,958 12,551 6,184 225,474 || 50,097,819 | 2,604,342 
1949 _.. Sete 65,631 67,588 40,859 36,635 13,398 5,882 229,993 50,875,852 | 3,086.629 
1950 .... Ben 60,383 68,982 42,263 36,058 12,892 5,835 226,413 50,074,367 | 3,440,941 
1951. 60,873 66,671 411365 35,633 | 12.464 5,869 | 222875 || 50;807,056 | 31858179 
1952 .... sees 60,092 70,533 40,292 38,408 15,148 5,996 230,469 49,970,868 | 4,956,758 
1953 .... ms 57,805 76,118 42,379 37,594 13,800 6,173 233,869 49,769,166 | 5,591,320 
1954 .... ate 58,621 75,508 41,836 35,069 |, 12,426 6,056 229,516 49,173,673 | 5,795,994 
1955 .... a 60,432 74,264 39,703 35,302 12,689 | 5,850 228,245 52,918,308 | 6,049,881 
1956 .... ue 59,176 75,341 38,894. 33;489 11,215 | 5,469 223,584 55,373,097 | 6,192,400 
(7) Details of Butter and Cheese Production appear in Part 2 of this Chapter. (bo) For year ended 31st March 


and includes Milk used for processing into Butter, Cheese and Condensery Products. 


In the following tables, dairy herds and dairy cattle numbers in 1955-56 are classified according to 
the total area of the holding and the size of the herd. Of the 21,323 rural holdings of all types, dairy 
cattle were carried on 11,314. Holdings of between 1,000 and 4,999 acres accounted for 43 per cent. 
of the herds but for less than 21 per cent. of all dairy cattle and those which carried less than ten head 
for 64 per cent. of the herds but only 11 per cent. of all dairy cattle. Herds of 100 head or more, although 
they comprised less than 34 per cent. of the holdings carrying dairy cattle, accounted for over 25 per 
cent, of the total number carried. 
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PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


Pig Raising 


the number of pigs on wheat farms fluctuates with movements in the price of grain. There 


importance of the industry in this area has declined. 


PIGS 

‘ Baconers Suckers, 
As at 81st March. Boars. Breeding and Weaners, | Other Pigs. 

Sows. Porkers, Slips. - 

No. No. No. No. No. 

1947 2,395 11,693 33,319 40,052 14,260 
1948 2,422 12,269 28,057 39,920 10,612 
1949 2/330 10,267 25,988 32,344 9,760 
1950 2,264 11,399 25,139 32,514 7,810 
1951 2,541 12,484 ' 29,340 37,173 8,422 
1952 2,171 11,072 29,706 34,563 8,712 
1953 2,158 10,751 23,705 32,069 7,612 
1054 sisaek 2,669 15,846 29,620 40,665 12,112 
1955 .... wea ites ahs sds 2,598 14,222 32,332 45,506 12,381 
1956 .... Seay ieee dey wits 2,462 18,957 29,707 41,649 11,322 


PIGS SLAUGHTERED FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS OF BACON AND HAM 


205 


For many years the rearing of pigs has been carried on in conjunction with the production of butter- 
fat as cream, thus providing a practical means of utilizing the skim milk obtained. This gives the butter- 
fat producer a distinct advantage over other pig raisers, particularly when wheat and other grains are 


at high prices. Consequently, although pig raising is also carried on in conjunction with wheat farming, 


are also 


a number of farmers in the districts around Perth who specialize in pig raising but in recent years the 


The principal breeds in Western Australia are the Berkshire, Tamworth and Large White and crosses 
of these breeds. They are reared for the production of bacon and ham as well as for pork and although 
by far the greater part is consumed locally there is also a moderate interstate and oversea export trade. 
In 1955-56 this amounted to 948,220 lb. of bacon and ham, the principal oversea buyer being Singapore, 
and 1,636,927 Ib. of pork, oversea shipments being mainly to the United Kingdom and Singapore. 


Total. 


Pigs Slaughtered, Pree t Exports of 

roduction o Bacon and Ham 

Year endedJ30th June: : Bacon and Ham, | (including Ships’ 
Number, Value, (a) ° tores), 

1 £ Ib. Tb. 

1947... weve pes vese anh eee 172,784 (b) 1,090,988 (5) 10,309,931 1,872,625 
1048... sue or ua nied a 134,534 (0) 989,188 (0) 9,480,505 1,350,929 
1949... aaa si had ad ae 131,872 (0) 1,062,449 (6) 8,412,342 954,040 
1950... cian teas sive tote see 120,751 (b) 1,180,739 (6 7,934,110 1,120,089 
1951... haa’ i ae jute oi 108,009 (5) 1,109,456 (6 7,969,883 1,357,555 
1952... aid ar ats ids ‘aie 127,686 (b) 1,722,516 (6 8,243,124 2,506,965 
1953... site ide ae ee ae 129,519 (0) 1,939,832 (6 8,272,455 1,817,247 
A954: ie sik MO SH athe le 114,859 2,058,735 7,722,049 1,860,171 
1955... hah ate divs tee eve 182,505 1,993,541 7,427,758 © 1,072,469 
1956... fase ies vat ae sits 160,807 2,109,552 7,237,217 1,283,478 


(a) Value “on hoof” atZprincipal marketZoryat factory door. 
(b) For year ended 31st Decemberlof preceding year. 


In the following tables, pig herds and pig numbers in 1955-56 are classified according to the total 


: | on 3,864. Holdings of between 1,000 and 4,999 acres accounted for 45 per cent. of the herds 


but for only 12 per cent. of the total number carried, 


area of the holding and the size of the herd. Of the 21,323 rural holdings of all types, pigs were raised 


and for 


48 per cent. of all pigs carried, and those which carried less than 15 head for 51 per cent. of the herds 
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LIVESTOCK IN AUSTRALIA 
The following table gives details of livestock numbers in each State at the 3lst March, 1956, to- 
gether with Australian totals. 


AUSTRALIA: LIVESTOCK NUMBERS ACCORDING TO STATES 
As at 31st March, 1956 


State, Horses. Dairy Cattle.| Beef Cattle, | Total Cattle. Sheep, Pigs, 

7000 "000 7000 000 000 "000 
New South Wales .... aon aie : 247 1,258 2,421 3,679 62,988 343, 
Victoria uc aed atts save 119 1,662 954 2,616 23,343 227 
Queensland .... wiv ate bees 261 1,384 5,946 7,330 22,116 373 
South Australia... whe wats 44 264 302 666 13,585 73 
- Western etree = ees = ‘iss 48 224 673 897 14,128 99 
Tasmania _ .... sie eee tree 15 184 148 332 2,673 60 

Northern Territory vies 37 ree 1,028 1,028 83 

Australian Capital Territory Sead 1 3 6 9 : 268 1 
Australia dave ase a 770 4,979 11,478 16,457 189,124 1,166 


POULTRY FARMING 


Poultry farming in Western Australia is now largely a specialist industry and a large percentage of 
the egg production is on properties which carry sufficient birds to make the activity the sole or pre- 
dominant source of income. The poultry farms are mainly situated within a 30-mile radius of Perth, 
in the Metropolitan and Swan Statistical Divisions, but a substantial number of birds are also kept on 
orchards, dairying holdings and wheat farms throughout the agricultural areas, 


The modern methods of breeding, sexing and rearing which are used on specialist poultry farms have 
resulted in considerably higher egg production per bird. In particular, the use of first cross hens, bred 
mainly from White Leghorn cocks and Australorp hens, has proved very successful and the commer ence! 
poultry industry is now largely based on this stock. 


Under the Marketing of Eggs Act, 1945-55 all producers are required to market their eggs either 
through the Western Australian Egg Marketing Board or under the permit system which is administered 
by the Board. The principal purpose of this legislation is to ensure the satisfactory disposal of eggs, 
including that surplus over local requirements which is consistently produced and which must be sold 
oversea at prices which usually do not offer a reasonable return to the producer. In order to provide a 
fund with which to equalize returns from local and export sales the Board makes a charge on all eggs 
sold locally, the amount of the charge varying with the proportion of eggs being exported and the export 
price obtained. 


Singapore is now the most important oversea market for eggs in the shell, the United Kingdom 
and Saudi Arabia also buying substantial quantities. The United Kingdom has been an important buyer 
of egg pulp, but purchases have declined seriously in recent years from over. 3,000,000 Ib. in 1952-53 
and 1953-54 to less than 1,000,000 1b. in 1955-56. 


POULTRY 
As at 31st March— Fowls. Ducks, Turkeys, Geese. 
No. No. No. No. 
1,176,439 33,039 18,451 2,108 
1,266,393 48,216 16,007 1,358 
1,163,628 40,974 14,677 1,365 
1,089,454 46,075 13,530 1417 
1,012,338 34,734 12,747 1:780 
1,026,693 36,423 12,210 1107 
971,683 31,722 10,086 1189 
1,009,931 14,827 8,458 "748 
909,389 13,009 7,421 697 
‘| 864,956 11,873 9,598 712 
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EGG PRODUCTION, POULTRY SLAUGHTERED FOR TABLE USE AND EXPORT 


Ingg Production, (a) Poultry Exports. (6) 
. gg 
Year ended 31st March— ‘s Taeeee, D i 
TOSS D Tesse 
Suentity, Value. Meges. (0) Poultry, 
Gross Value, 
doz. & & & & 
1947 ste aes ee wis east 6,023,407 522,473 303,351 291,825 78,788 
1948 dace dat nes re ane 6,780,620 645,574 276,841 235,077 168,518 
1949 sess oss ial eens eset 7,053,741 796,867 525,863 369,399 204,214 
1950 oes ste ie noes nen 6,732,719 881,257 467,403 376,485 168,368 
1951 aces sad ie sess arn 6,875,598 987,236 673,267 426;911 190,910 
1952 283 ee sie ie at 7,219,560 1,321,701 598,866 513,897 .258,062 
1953 way Se ts suse sets 7,577,620 1,605,268 617,179 1,021,203 172,946 
1954 tha os eel wise ese 8,113,717 1,788,625 593,378 1,090,500 112,762 
1955 alee wets Node ores aan 7,802,232 1,544,668 551,326 779,968 135,330 
1956 teas sie sees weet ext 7,093,451 1,472,560 537,497 597,615 113,164 


(a) Excludes non-commercial production. 
(b) Year ended 30th Junc. 
(ce) In shell, pulped and dried. 


BEE FARMING 


Commercial producers of honey in the State may be divided into three categories. There are a 
comparatively small number of specialist apiarists who are engaged solely or mainly in honey production ; 
these operate on a large scale and transport their hives from district to district. There are also a con- 
siderable number of substantial producers who are engaged in agricultural activities and use their farms 
as a central site from which they may transport their hives to other areas as necessary. Finally there 
are the many farmers and orchardists who keep a few hives on their properties and produce honey as 
a minor supplementary activity. 

Much of the honey produced is marketed through the Honey Pool of Western Australia but sub- 
stantial amounts are sold direct by individual producers. Exports in 1955-56 amounted to 3,461,508 Ib., 
the principal buyers being the United Kingdom and West Germany. 


BEEHIVES AND HONEY AND BEESWAX PRODUCTION 


Beehives, (a) Honey Production. Beeswax Production. 
Year. Product v a @ 
roductive. nproduc- - TOSS F Gross 
(6) tive. (ce) Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
No. No. Tb. £ Tb. £ 

1951-52 ret Pett re aban 25,051 3,617 3,479,935 122,044 44,860 7,851 
1952-53 as fs ee ie 26,024 4,898 3,393,559 108,717 39,912 7,533 
1953-54 aes ess ean Sate 27,476 5,067 6,325,108 219,956 72,833 14,448 
1954-55 ate wie bass awe 25,724 6,477 2,721,257 93,951 52,103 11,615 
1955-56 sas sae Hide sat 28,073 6,268 4,482,125 203,115 57,111 13,571 


(a) Number at 30th June. 
(6) Hives from which honey was taken. ; 
(c) Includes hives kept for production but from which no honey was taken, young hives and nuclei, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Brief references have already been made elsewhere in this Chapter to the important services rendered 
to rural producers by the Department of Agriculture, The Department is the branch of the State Govern- 
ment Service responsible for bringing scientific advice to farmers and pastoralists, for carrying out 
research into a wide range of technical problems and for administering Acts of Parliament dealing with 
agricultural and pastoral matters. Its activities can be classified under the four headings : investigation 
or research ; advisory, now more commonly called ‘‘ extension ” functions ; provision of certain services 
for the assistance of the man on the land ; and regulatory work which consists of carrying out the pro- 
visions of some of the numerous laws relating to agriculture. 

The activities of the Department are organized under a series of Divisions and Branches, the heads 
of which are responsible to the Director of Agriculture. The Divisions are Wheat and Sheep (including 


a ae Se eeeemeeennaeaine + eee 
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a section for Seed Certification and Weeds), Animal (including Veterinary), Dairying, Horticultural, 
Soil Conservation and Plant Research. In addition there are Branches for North-West, Vermin Control, 
Entomology, Plant Pathology and Botany. 


Sections of government administration known as Departments of Agriculture usually originated 
in the demands of farmers for government assistance in coping with their technical problems. The 
Western Australian Department of Agriculture had its origin in a Bureau of Agriculture which was 
formed in 1894. In 1898 the Department of Agriculture was established and absorbed the staff of the 
Bureau. Up to this time, some 70 years after the first settlement, agriculture in Western Australia had 
‘made little progress. The area of cleared arable land was only about two per cent. of the present area. 
Superphosphate had not been uged on Western Australian farms and wheat varieties suitable for the 
drier districts to the east of Northam were not yet available. There was little comprehension of the 
many. problems associated with land development and not much public appreciation of the part that 
science might play in solving them. 


From small beginnings the Department’s responsibilities and activities extended as agriculture 
developed. In the first quarter of a century of its existence, expansion and consolidation of farming in the 
wheat belt overshadowed other activities. That was only natural, as the acreage of wheat for grain 
expanded from 200,000 in 1905 to nearly four million acres in 1930, and for much of that time the State’s 
development was synonymous with wheat belt expansion. 


State Farms and Research Stations. 


Perhaps the most important work in the Department’s first ten or fifteen years was that concerned 
with the establishment of experiment farms, or ‘‘ State farms ” as they were at first called. The first of 
these had its origin in plots which were established at Hainel in 1896. Valuable work was carried on 
at this centre for nearly 20 years in connection with the growing of potatoes, fruit, cereals, hops, fodder 
crops and pasture, and some success was achieved with wheat breeding. 


Government farms were opened at Narrogin in 1901] and at Nabawa, 25 miles north of Geraldton, in 
1902. In 1907 a farm at Nangeenan, near Merredin, was taken over from the Lands Department and 
is now the Merredin Research Station. In the same year a farm was established in the South-West at 
- Brunswick in order to provide object lessons iu dairying, as it was felt that there were great possibilities 
of expanding the dairying industry. After functioning for several years the farm was closed and the 
land was subsequently used for closer settlement purposes. 


In 191] a change was made in the policy of the Governr:ent farms in the wheat belt and their 
character changed from “‘ experimental ” to ‘‘ experiment” farms. Instead of being conducted mainly 
with the object of producing revenue they were to be used primarily for collecting information concerning 
local conditions that would be of value to the district. In addition, pure pedigree seed wheat and oats 
were bred. It would be difficult to over-estimate the subsequent value of the farms in this new role, 
which is still one of their most important functions. In later years further “ research stations,” as the 
experiment farms came to be called, were established and they now number 18, 


Research Stations at Nabawa, Wongan Hills, Merredin, Avondale, Newdegate, Salmon Gums and 
Esperance deal with agriculture in the cereal-growing and sheep-raising districts. Stations at Denmark, 
Bramley and Wokalup serve the dairying districts, and one at Manjimup is concerned with tobacco. 
Stations at Herdsman Lake in the metropolitan area assist the poultry and vegetable-growing indust- 
ries. A viticultural research station has been established at Upper Swan and a horticultural research 
station is being developed at Stoneville in the Darling Range to the east of Perth. 


The Kimberley Research Station, operated in conjunction with the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, is concerned with problems of irrigation in relation to agriculture in 
the tropics. At Abydos, near Port Hedland, regeneration of overgrazed pastoral country is the main 
concern. At Carnarvon, problems of growing tropical fruits and winter vegetables are being investigated. 


Advisory Services 

Extension work is perhaps the Department’s most important function and it has undoubtedly 
exercised a powerful influence in publicizing and accelerating the adoption of better methods. It is 
difficult to assess the results of any educational undertaking in terms of money, but the desirability of 
having a well-informed farming community, receptive to new ideas, is obvious. Although the best method 
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of taking advice to farmers is for the technical officer to visit farms for discussion with the farmer on his 
own property, this is unfortunately not always possible as an officer may have between 500 and 1,000 
farms in his district. Individual visits often have to be restricted to cases where a specific request has 
heen made or where some urgent action is required. 

Extension officers support and foster the formation of farmers’ organizations such as Pasture Groups 
and attend meetings and field days where talks can be given to groups of farmers. It is estimated that 
in 1955-56 over 4,000 farmers attended more than 100 field days with which the Department was associ- 
ated. Tilm evenings provided by the Department’s mobile film units are of great assistance in this 
respect. Field experiments, both at the stations and on farmers’ properties, form an excellent basis for 
demonstrations and talks. The various competitions in which extension officers act as judges provide 
another means of bringing farmers together for discussion. These competitions are generally concerned 
with crops and pastures but may include other types such as those conducted by Junior Farmers’ Clubs 
for show exhibits and for debates. Increasing use is being made of the radio which, in Western Australia, 
probably reaches more people than does any other medium. Between 200 and 250 broadcasts are given 
by Departmental officers each year. 

Advisory work is not concentrated in a single Division, as is the case in some Departments of Agricul- 
ture, but is carried out by several Divisions and Branches of the Department. In recent years a move 
has been made to decentralize the Department’s work and groups of officers have been stationed at 
Albany, Bridgetown, Bunbury, Busselton, Denmark, Esperance, Geraldton, Harvey, Katanning, Manji- 
mup, Moora, Narrogin, Northam, Waroona and at the Wyndham and Carnarvon Research Stations. 


Research Activities 

In the field of investigation and research, problems which have been dealt with would comprise a 
lengthy list and only a few of the more important can be mentioned here. The value to the State of 
cereal-breeding activities is well known. Two wheat varieties, Nabawa and Bencubbin, which were 
respectively selected and bred in Western Australia, became in turn the leading varieties in Australia, 
These, with other cereal varieties produced by the Department, have increased the income of farmers by 
many millions of pounds over the years in which they have been grown. The introduction of new plant 
species and varicties, the evaluation of their suitability for local conditions and the determination of 
rotations for improving yields and maintaining soil fertility are important features of the work in cereal- 
growing districts. 

Research into plant diseases and deficiencies forms another important section of the Department’s 
investigational work. Considerable success has heen achieved in the recognition and remedying of 
deficiencies of trace elements in soils, notably of copper, zinc and molybdenum. As a result of this work, 
fertilizers containing trace elements have been applied in the last five years to about twenty per cent. of 
the State’s farming land. These investigations, together with allied work on superphosphate and the 
establishment of subterranean clover pastures, constitute the teclinical factors which have enabled the 
rapid post-war expansion of light land development. 

In the pastoral areas of the North-West the sheep-carrying capacity of large tracts of country has 
been seriously reduced by drought and overgrazing. Recent work by officers of the Department ‘has 
shown that much of this country can be reclaimed by adopting systems of grazing management different 
from those employed in the past. 

Nutritional disorders and diseases of farm animals cause considerable loss to farmers and pastoralists, 
Some of the Department’s most notable successes have been achieved when dealing with problems in 
this field, which include enzootic ataxia, enterotoxaemia, toxic paralysis, and clover disease in sheep, 
copper and cobalt deficiencies in cattle, Kimberley horse disease, plant poisoning of stock and infertility 
in dairy cows. 

A soil conservation service was established in the Department in 1947. Since then a great deal of 
information about the incidence and nature of erosion has been collected and many farmers have been 
assisted with their erosion problems. Considerable attention has also been given to the salt problem in 
the agricultural districts. 

In somewhat more restricted fields the use of a hormone spray instead of cincturing, for currant 


. vines, is a noteworthy change in agricultural practice resulting from investigations by the Department. 


The selection of the rust-resistant runner bean variety, ‘“ Westralia,” has greatly reduced one of the 
hazards with which the bean-grower has to contend. 
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Other Services 


The Department operates certain services which assist the producer to increase his efficiency. Prob. 
ably the best known is the production of pure pedigree varieties of seed wheat, oats and barley. Thesq 
are of value to the cereal-grower, who is able to obtain his requirements at moderate cost. Sponsoring 
and supervising the production of approved lines of seed, notably potatoes and beans, has led to the 
wide use of these specialized lines with a resulting increased yield. Assistance to dairy farmers to form 
herd-testing units, thus enabling them to gauge the performance of their herds, is another service of 
similar nature. Assistance and technical advice is given to farmers concerned with the installation of 
irrigation schemes and the preparation of land for irrigation. An artificial insemination centre for dairy. 
stock has been established at the Wokalup Research Station. 


The producers who benefit from these services pay something for them, but not necessarily the full 
amount of the cost of providing them. 


Administration of Acts 

The Department of Agriculture is responsible for administering some 50 Acts concerning a wide 
range of subjects. Some of the more important relate to animal and plant diseases and insect pests, 
industry trust funds, soil conservation, vermin control, marketing of agricultural products and registration 
of feeding stuffs, fertilizers and stock brands. 


FORESTRY 
The Prime Indigenous Forests 


Although the prime indigenous forests of Western Australia cover only a small percentage of the area, 
of the State, they are of considerable economic importance. This is not only on account of the durability, 
strength and general purpose nature of their hardwood timbers, but also because of their occurrence on, 
the water catchment areas in the high rainfall and closely populated section of the State. Being easy 
to regenerate after cutting, they form a natural and effective protection against soil erosion. Some four 
million acres have been permanently dedicated as State Forests and approximately 1-8 million acreg 
have been established as Timber Reserves. 

Jarrah (Hucalyptus marginata) is the State’s principal timber and the prime forest covers over 3 million 
acres of the State Forests. Karri (H. diversicolor) is next in importance but is distributed over only about, 
250,000 acres. Wandoo (. redunca) accounts for a smaller portion of the dedicated area and Tuart (Z. 
gomphocephala), another valuable timber, has a restricted area of about 4,000 acres. Marri (2. calophylla}, 
and Blackbutt (#. patens), which occur through the Jarrah and Karri forests, are important milling. 
timbers, but the present output is comparatively small. 

Other eucalypts and many trees of different genera occur within the prime forest belt but they are, 
not of major economic importance. The main distribution of the prime forests, which are practically. 
confined to the south-western portion of the State, is shown in the map on page 212. 


The Inland Forests 

Beyond the area of prime forest is an inland forest of sclerophyllous woodland, within which are 
a number of eucalypts (both tree and mallee form), as well as several types of Acacia, such as the wattles 
and mulga, tea tree (Melaleuca spp.) and Casuarina. Sandalwood, once of great economic importance. 
in the China trade, occurs in the semi-arid regions. 

While none of the inland forest can be classed as suitable for sawmilling in the ordinary sense, it, 
forms an important source of timber for mining and agricultural purposes. During recent years, soil con- 
servation in the regions of low rainfall has received increasing attention and the importance of controlling 
clearing, grazing and firewood-cutting has been recognised. The Forests Department maintains a staff 
to exercise these controls and to advise on tree planting. 


Forestry Administration 

Scientific forestry was given considerable impetus in Western Australia with the passing of the, 
Forests Act in 1918. Extensive cutting over the previous thirty years had seriously depleted the State’s. 
timber resources and adequate provision had not been made for protection and regeneration. Under- 
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the Act, however, wide powers are conferred on the Forests Department, which is granted 7%, ths of the 
net annual revenue from forestry sources. The sum received, together with various other grants, is 
used for regeneration, fire control and associated purposes. 


The forests are now managed on a long range working plan to ensure continuity of the industry, 
trees. being approved for cutting and marked accordingly by trained foresters, who work under the 
direction of the Conservator of Forests and closely control both the indigenous forest and the mallet and 
pine plantations, 


Mallet (Hucalyptus astringens), the bark of which is an important source of tannin, once covered 
large areas on the fringe of the inland forests but was practically exterminated by clearing for farms 
and by excessive exploitation. It is now being regenerated and the total area of Mallet plantations 
exceeds 18,000 acres. 


Plantation methods are being employed to grow pines, principally Pinus pinaster and Pinus radiata, 
as the State has no indigenous softwoods of commercial significance. Eleven plantations, with a planted 
area of approximately 20,000 acres, have been established and a planting programme of 2,000 acres 
per annum is planned to provide, ultimately, 200,000 acres of pine forest. The land selected for the 
purpose is of limited value for agriculture but, used for pines, it constitutes a valuable long term invest- 
ment, with the prospective development of industries for the manufacture of paper, wallboard and 
similar products. 


The future productivity of the forests is also safeguarded by ensuring that cutting is carried out 
in such a way as to protect immature growth and to encourage natural regeneration, which is a very 
important feature of the Department’s policy. 


Because of the hot dry summer experienced in most of the areas covered by State Forests, there . 
is a considerable risk of damage by fire and intensive precautions are taken by the Department to mini- 
mise this danger. Look-out towers, provided with wireless or telephonic means of communication, 


are manned at strategic points and controlled burning is carried out when conditions are suitable. Re- 


strictions are placed on all burning operations by farmers and other persons when the fire hazard is 
high and at such times warnings are issued emphasizing the danger. 


In association with the system of cutting control, various royalties, licence and permit fees are 
collected as part of the consolidated revenue of the State. 


Information concerning forest tenures, the issuing of licences and permits, etc. is given in Chapter 
VII, page 170. 


Principal Forest Products 


Sawn and hewn timber are the principal forms of forest production, but there has been a rapid 
increase in the use of logs for plywood manufacture during recent years. Karri, and to a smaller extent 
locally-grown pine logs, are used for this purpose, together with imported logs. 


In addition to these major products, the State’s forest wealth includes Wandoo (the whole tree) 
and mallet bark for tanning extract, sandalwood for export and as a source of sandalwood oil, firewood 
for general purposes, Sheoak (Casuarina spp.) for barrel staves, manna gum (from Acacia sp.) and various 
seeds and plants for propagation both in Australia and abroad. The Wandoo is also used as a source of 
charcoal for the high-grade charcoal pig iron produced at Wundowie. The Karri, Wandoo and Marri 
are important nectar producers for apiarists, who move their bees to various forest sites in following 
the nectar flow. 


The following table gives details of sawn and hewn timber production from 1946-47 to 1955-56, 
with comparable figures for 1938-39. It shows a large increase in sawn timber but an overall decline in 
hewn timber, which nevertheless has risen substantially since the immediate post-war years. The hewn 
timber consists mainly of sleepers, piles and poles, mining timber, and fencing posts and rails. 
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TIMBER PRODUCTION (a) 
(Thousand super. feet) 


Item. | 1933-39 } 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 


1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 


Timber—Sawn 125,452 || 124,238 | 131,597 | 126,866 138,089 | 156,827 | 178,290 | 203,314 || 216,021 | 225,795 | 222,308 
Timber-—Hewn 35,863 15,604 17,008 | 15,401 | 15,735 | 19,396 | 21,157 | 20,011 | 24,090 | 25,698 | 22,740 


(a) From local logs and includes plywood veneers in terms of super. feet. 


Saw milling is dealt with in greater detail under Secondary Industry, in Part 2 of this Chapter. 

In 1955-56 almost 54-6 million super. feet of timber were exported, most of it to the other Australian 
States, but over 18 million super. feet were shipped to oversea markets, principally the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 


FISHERIES (INCLUDING WHALING AND PEARLING) 


The fishing industry in Western Australia consists of three distinct activities, the catching of edible 
species, whaling and pearlshell production. 


General Fisheries - 
The principal species of edible fish are shown in the following table with the quantities of each 


which have been caught in the years 1951 to 1956, 


‘ 


PRODUCTION OF FISH 
ee eee 


Species—Common Name. 1951 (a). 1952 (a). | 1953-54 (b). | 1954-55 (5). | 1955-56 (b), 
5 b, me lb. Ib 

Bream, Black .... 17,325 13,508 4,945 5,583 12,867 
Bream, Yellow-fin 5 56,925 44,409 60,216 65,139 28,444 
Bream, Silver or Tarwhine 11,501 7,087 12,346 6,626 5,880 
Cobbler .... Woag are ete : ies c 252,543 503,359 450,538 693,511 650,235 
Flathead wets _ a vee tisk nade 27,154 20,971 23,128 27,271 66,116 
Garfish .... base ies faa Gay teat Paste 61,988 53,970 61,073 45,551 51,025 
Groper_.... ‘bas oath tes hae _ 8,906 12,235 12,401 12,534 10,475 
Herring, Perth .. tae ner dete ate ies 25,023 21,273 7,860 12,699 20,494 
Jewfish, Westralian dist eas aus ones 201,433 267,266 220,996 332,884 214,869 
Kingfish, Sea (Samson Tish) ay aa aca 26,045 30,320 21,782 48,827 28,277 
Mackerel, Spanish tte es a fo sis 6,269 10,858 12,079 18,524 35,761 
Mullet _.... eo fas eats wie Sias 560,861 529,990 355,051 435,650 495,218 
Mullet, Yellow-eye  .. a fe Ge ise 327,166 253,042 836,129 295,848 376,000 
Mulloway (River Kingfish) wed a woes age 5,878 5,556 3,538 3,900 4,121 
Ruff (Sea Herring) — .... we ite ide ie 737,299 780,249 756,336 888,678 715,124 
Salmon, Australian —_.... ete abe. Ras anes 3,404,492 3,008,837 6,010,640 4,434,678 4,771,027 
Shark __.... tne wa tere an Sead ooae 158,606 128,297 200,151 275,748 248,132 
Snapper .... shee ie sie au vest ae 764,078 079, 801 856,475 1,228,560 1,476,909 
Tailor... Ws, okies isha Pans 158,468 127,030 88,736 93,104 97,868 
Trevally, Silver ‘(Skipjaek) aes nee weds ieee 81,126 65,133 80,075 © 78,097 68,694 
Whiting, Sand and School .... tees te ae 367,929 351,650 303,980 335,552 355,795 
Whiting, King George... ea sass we fia 35.035 22,690 90,908 83,043 30,376 
Other Tish iad ise cies or tek we |(e) 802,896 [(c) 431,512 109,991 100,056 121,258 
Crayfish .... we dtd ee tas weak aad 7,794,931 8,415,425 9,223,519 | 10,906,561 10,529,539 
Crabs wae ae aes ene thes meee _ 39,841 21,403 16,477 18,565 21,276 
Prawns... nie iat wou oe hon dite 23,597 28,213 45,305 25,978 74,600 

Total cave day ata iat rr 15,947,315 15,834,084 19,365,575 20,358,157 20,410,180 


(a) Year ended 31st December. 
(b) Year euded 30th June. . 
(c) Includes trawled fish for which details «f catch according to species are not available. 


Since the end of the second World War, crayfish have become the most important production of 
: that section of the industry which is concerned with the catching of edible species. Prior to the war 
Ec there was a small local market for fresh crays, but in 1941 production was stimulated by the canning 
of crayfish for the armed forces. Although canning continued until 1950, by 1947 it had become far 
less important than another development—the freezing of crayfish tails for export, mainly to the United 
States of America. This activity has increased remarkably and in 1956 the production of crayfish 
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amounted to 94,014 cwt., valued at £1,228,446. The species caught is Panulirus longipes, which occurs 
in the vicinity of the Abrolhos Islands, Geraldton, Dongara, Lancelin and Fremantle, and is protected 
from over-fishing by the declaration of closed seasons as necessary and the prohibition of the taking 


_ of fish of less than a prescribed sizo. ‘The catch is processed either on specially equipped freezer boats 


or at shore stations. 

The large catches of Australian salmon (Arripis irutia), which school in the bays on the south and 
lower south-western coasts, yield approximately half the production of inshore and beach fishing and 
are used almost exclusively for canning. The remainder of the catch from this type of fishing comprises 


chiefly tailor (Pomatomus pedica), sea herring or ruff (Arripis georgianus), transparent whiting (Sillago 


bassensis), sand whiting (Sillago ciliata), sea mullet (Mugil dobula) and trevally or skipjack (Usacaranz 
georgianus). The great bulk of this is sold as wet fish on the local market, although small quantities 
of sea herring are canned and there are some exports, principally whiting, to the other Australian States. 

The potentialities of deep-sea fishing have been investigated by government-operated vessels on 
a number of occasions and a privately-owned trawler commenced operating east of Albany in 1929 but, 
although substantial catches of good quality fish were made, the venture failed. Further research work 
in 1945 and 1946 by the Commonwealth Government confirmed the existence of valuable deep-sea fishing 
grounds and two trawlers commenced operations in 1948, but these too were unsuccessful commercially 
and at present no trawling is being carried out from bases in Western Australia. 

Hand-line fishing is used to catch snapper (Chrysophrys wnicolor) during the northern schooling 
season, from May to August, in the coastal waters from the Murchison River to North-West Cape. The 
same area also yields heavy catches of Westralian jewfish (Glaucosoma hebraicum) and smaller quantities 
of cod and groper. Other areas as far south as Cape Naturaliste are fished in the same way, jewfish being 
the principal catch. Some netting of pilchards (Sardinops neopilchardus) has also been carried out in 
southern waters, but it has not been of significant magnitude in recent years, 


The first fishing grounds to be exploited were the estuaries and rivers, and although they are not 
now so important, when compared with other grounds, they still provide substantial quantities of fish 
of a fairly wide variety. The principal species are cobbler (Z'andanus bostocki) and yellow-eye mullet 
(Aldrichetta forsteri), most of which are caught in the Mandurah and Swan estuaries. Other species 
include garfish (Reporhamphus regularis and R. melanochir), Perth herring or gizzard shad (Nematolosa 
come), sea mullet, tailor, sand whiting, King George whiting (Sillaginodes punctatus), flathead and snapper. 
Crabs (Portwnus pelagicus), king prawns (Penaeus plebejus) and school prawns (Metapenaeus macleayi) 
are also caught commercially. 

Apart from a small crustacean, the marron (Cheraps tenuimanus) of the lower South-West, there 
are no indigenous inland or freshwater fish of commercial value, but brown and rainbow trout and 
English perch have been introduced successfully into the streams of the southern districts, 


GENERAL FISHERIES (a) 


Value Total Take. Value of Take, 
eS Boats of Boats Fishermen Mi 
Year. Licensed. and Licensed. 
Equipment. Tish. ¢ Crayfish. Tish. ¢ Crayfish, 
Number. £ Number. ewt. ewt. £ £ 
. 569 143,872 1,086 39,001 5,811 200,208 16,850 
731 277,823 1,483 44,956 11,408 209,796 42;589 
674 248,757 1,479 62,081 20,856 289,709 77,861 
738 452,786 1,556 82,621 25,048 385,568 128,555 
762 478,464 1,589 79,562 45,721 330,141 256,037 
550 484,500 912 68,383 58,481 226,133 392777 
581 686,570 925 72,228 69,598 290,083 584,620 
544 795,497 996 65,795 75,138 412,988 841,543 
600 | 1,055,232 1,125 90,002 82,353 478,551 922,358 
at Vee | eh 616 1,245,461 1,069 | fc) 83,042 97,380 510,200 1,090,656 
1956 (b) tee 687 1,413,573 1,159 | (e) 87,268 94,014 580,904 1,228,446 
(a) From 1950 figures relate only to the operations of professional fishermen. (d). Year ended 30th June. 
{c) Round weight. + Excludes Oysters, Crabs and Prawns. 


Whaling 

Whaling has been conducted spasmodically along the Western Australian coast since tho first years 
of settlement and whale oil and whale bone were among the first exports from the Colony. Its develop- 
ment as a major established industry, however, may be regarded as commencing in the 1949 season 
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- when shore-based whaling was carried out from a station at Point Cloates, the site of an earlier venture, 
, on the north-west coast. The first year’s catch was 190 whales. In 195] the Australian Whaling Com- 
mission, set up by the Commonwealth Government, established a station at Babbage Island near Car- 
narvon, and in that season the two concerns caught 1,210 whales, 


Whaling operations of a minor nature had been carried out from Albany in 1947, and in 1952 they 
were resumed on a much larger scale. This brought the number of operating concerns to three and 
these continued to function each season until 1956, when the company operating from Point Cloates 
purchased the Commonwealth Government’s station at Carnarvon and transferred its headquarters 
to that base. In consequence, whaling along the Western Australian coast is now confined to the two 


companies. : 
WHALING 
Production. 
Whales 
Season. Processed. aad Stock and 
Wha il. Fertili r LOCK 
ae eee Poultry Meals, 
Number, | ton. ton, ton. . 
1949... woke ote dee sie anes Deon 190 1,106 233 56 
1950... Py eke bees ates wiee pad 347 2,583. 87 1,640 
1961... eee any ati ae ce aceé 1,210 9,438 100 5,580 
1952... rn hse iat om Res Sess 1,187 11,088 1,252 (a) 6,595 
1953... tel ae ae ‘sits sed shea 1,301 11,284 150 4,951 
1954... apt 5 Deets each ee mats hes 1,320 10,539 160 4,429 
1955... abas wees wae ace aie dks: 1,125 | 9,318 . 143 3,515 


(a) Including carry-over from previous years. 


The whales, which pass northward along the western coast from about May and return south by 
the end of October, are predominantly of the Humpback species. They are protected from undue 
depletion of numbers’ by the fixing of an annual quota of kills for each organization, under the procedure 
laid down by the International Whaling Commission. 


Pearlshell Fishing 


Pearl and pearlshell fishing has been a valuable industry for many years. The pearls obtained 
were once an important feature of production but the success of the industry now depends almost entirely 
on the shell produced and the price obtainable for it. Activities were suspended after the outbreak 
of war with Japan and although production has increased in recent years it has not yet reached the 
pre-war level, which in some years exceeded 1,000 tons. Two of the main difficulties which retarded 
? recovery were the shortage of suitable craft, many of which were destroyed during the war, and a lack 
s of trained divers. 


PEARL AND PEARLSHELL FISHERIES 


Persons employed. 
7 Pearlshell 
ra re Produced. 
a Asiatic. 
cI Value 
Year. 5 Z of 
Value 4 lau a 3 : s Pearls 
Total | (includ- | 3 |S} 3 | @ | P|) . | 8 , 3 
No. | Ton- ing a |e a|gisi|2/8\a]¢4 & | 4 | Quantity.) Value. 
nage. | Equip- g 3 | a | 2 3 a st 3 | 84 3 
5 > 
ment) |e je |S|/Sl/a/s]/e)6|8 a 
£ No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No.| No. No tons, & & 

1947 we | 28 428 63,500 | 41 | 38 | 17 76| 68 3 | 24 188 267 320 196,365 1,294 
1948 .- | 380 466 | «85,300 | 36 | 28 | 17 109) 58 3]... 187 251 336 168,191 1,930 
1949 we | 26 433 68,350 | 14 | 39 | 25 105) 41 3 3 177 230 312 109,136 1,040 
1950 wee | 25 372 68,600 8 | 32 | 28 90} 63 Dy | tees 182 222 353 164,490 1,635 
1951 wee | 24 378 | 102,600 9 | 34 | 25 87| 57 3 172 215 321 174,432 1,490 
1952 wee | 21 346 83,600 9) 48 | 20 | .... 48) 62 2 132 189 303 176,882 500 
1953 vw. | 27 f 459 84,350 | 17 | 65 | 46 38] 37) 70 Bi | Wass 193 275 447 284,503 2,025 
1954 w-- | 30 525 | 147,100 | 12 | 78 | 72 39; 30) 80 1 2 224 314 558 355,555 2,294 
1955 ww | 36 740 | 209,600 | 23 | 68 | 57 | 109) 33) 80 1]... 280 371 652 413,277 3,075 
1956 wee | 42 907 | 251,000 | 24 | 98 | 83 | 106) 28/121 4 342 464 898 583,577 7,200 
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MINING AND QUARRYING 


The history of mining in Western Australia dates back to the discoveries, in the Northampton 
district, of copper in 1842 and of lead in 1848. Its development as a major industry, however, may be 
regarded as an outcome of the discoveries of gold, first in the Kimberley in 1885 and later, with finds 
of increasing importance, in other areas, including the remarkably rich strikes in the Murchison and 
Coolgardie districts from 1891 to 1893. The effect on the State’s economy and development was tre- 
mendous and although some decline in goldmining oceurred after 1903 mining in conjunction with 
quarrying still ranks third in the primary industries in value of production. It is exceeded only by 
the pastoral and agricultural sections and indeed these received a considerable stimulus to their develop- 
ment by the increased population and other favourable conditions which followed the discovery of gold. 

Although gold production is by far the most important mining activity, the mineral wealth of the 
State is extremely varied and under the pressure of wartime demands considerable work was carried 
out on minerals which had not previously been produced commercially. This work revealed that, if 
necessary, the State could be practically self-supporting in most of its mineral requirements. 

The following table gives details of production of minerals and ores during the calendar years 1953 
to 1956. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS AND ORES 


1953. 1954. 1955. 1956, 
Item, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
fine ozs. £ fine ozs. £ fine ozs. £ fine & 
Gold (a)... Gee ee 823,912 |18,299,092 850,540 |13,313,618 842,005 | $13,374,688 a2, “380 $13,202,400 
Silver (6) .... ee aes 214,776 84,618 222,446 85,483 232,667 91,642 478 88,2 74. 
Asbestos— tons. tons. tons, git 
Crocidolite... iid 3,795 641,595 8,794 542,208 4,487 486,032 7,286 800,710 
Chrysotile... ae 606 65,769 303 18,474 275 15,997 761 25,366 
Beryl es it iat 125 22,223 132 22,607 199 34,430 310 57,118 
Chromite .... tn sed 1,968 29,717 4,270 48,957 wise oe 6,096 97,526 
Clays (c) .... wees ae 23,184 16,621 23,781 82,792 42,559 35,284 $1,245 39,165 
Coal a ies ess 886,182 | 3,073,073 | 1,018,343 | 3,588,818 903,792 | 3,089,311 830,007 | 2,723,981 
Copper Ore’ aed 50 3,302 teks an 12 1,021 212 12,891 
Cupreous Ore (a). oe 1,948 21,004 4,748 50,381 7,731 101,731 7,718 113,442 
Diatomaceous arth asus dat oan 1,053 1,579 see fe4 sie Wk ‘ies 
Felspar __.... ‘ik 2,127 8,860 8,226 14,491 3,565 16,660 38,781 17,719 
Glass Sand oes = 6,906 4,690 7,803 5,541 6,759 4,801 7,343 5,153 
Glauconite bas pee 320 11,217 258 9,012 197 7,407 85 3,360 
Gypsum __... ses 40,247 30,178 41,142 31,620 39,946 30,835 27,121 20,928 
Timenite Concentrates as eae ace a sees sees eu 3,293 15,150 
Tron Ore_ .... 707,383 709,655 651,744 654,323 528,630 540,363 336, ;890 337, 1536 
Lead and Silver-Lead Ore 
and Concentrates Bes 6,425 364,384 2,167 102,683 1,416 96,311 7,613 645,804 
Magnesite .... Ach sid 20 73 92 258 a wane 804 : 
Manganese Ore .... os 16,324 150,991 40,581 608,215 44,194 497,588 66,234 737,569 
Ochre : 307 2,887 429 4,109 345 3,913 444 4,349 
Pyritie Ore and Concen- . 
trates... & bse 59,248 489,985 56,150 441,466 49,485 397,269 60,969 420,052 
Tale 2,228 30,932 2,920 45,861 2,587 37,767 4,456 54,438 
Tantalite Concentrates (in- i 
cluding Tantalite-Colum- Tb. lb. Ib. Tb. 
bite) sess 18,124 20,200 116,719 76,445 26,848 25,762 159,655 127,663 
tons. . tons. tons. tons. 
Tin Ore and Concentrates 1138 63,129 121 62,976 180 94,912 358 208,273 
Tungsten Ores and Con- 
centrates— Ib. Ib. Tb. Ib, 
Scheellte ae ase 6,520 3,361 8,279 3,361 17,365 7,417 wind 
Wolfram det tes 7,773 4,473 wee > with be gis sels 
ons. tons. tons. 
Vermieulite isis 29 348 ide das Beis 9 
Other (Value only) | ics woes 12,412 seis 9,423 Rise 2,471 on 6,857: 
Total Values atte £19,164,789 £19,769,636 _ $£18,998,112 $£19,767,706 


(a) Comprises Gold refined at the Mint and that contained in Gold-bearing materials exported. 

(+) By-product in treatment of auriferous ore, and excludes Silver contained in Lead and Silver-Lead Ores and Concen- 
trates exported, for which see table on page 220. 

(c) Incomplete. (d) For fertiliser. 

} Includes Commonwealth net subsidy paid to gold producers, £199,129 in 1955 and £496,819 in 1956. 


In addition to the production shown in the preceding table, there have recently been interesting 
developments in the search for oil in the State. An extensive programme of exploration was com- 
menced in 1951 and oil was found in the Exmouth Gulf area in 1953. Since then no further successful 
wells have been drilled, but the search has been intensified and an increasing area is being scientifically 
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.examined. Geological and geophysical surveys are being carried out in the Carnarvon, Canning and 
Perth Basins, in addition to active drilling in the Exmouth Gulf area and near Broome. Several ex- 
ploratory bores were sunk at Dirk Hartogs Island during 1956 and early 1957. 


Another recent development in mineral production is the treatment of beach sands at Bunbury 
and Capel for the extraction of ilmenite concentrate. The estimated capacity of the plants already 
installed is 120,000 tons of concentrate annually and projected expansion should increase this figure 
substantially. The sands being treated also contain rutile, zircon and monazite which will eventually 
be recovered as by-products, but the ilmenite content is of particular importance because, unlike the 
deposits being worked on the eastern coasts of Australia, it is virtually chrome free and no difficulty 
is experienced in producing a concentrate of high quality. Other deposits are also being investigated 
along the coast from the beaches near Perth to east of Albany and in scattered areas as far north as 
Broome. As a result, substantial reserves appear to be assured and, with continued expansion of the 
titanium pigment industry and requirements for titanium alloys for jet engines, increased long term 
production is probable. 


The mining industry is still a large employer of labour although, as the following table shows, post- 
war figures are very much lower than in 1939, when 16,199 men were employed, compared with 7,767 
in 1956. 


MEN WORKING AT MINES 


Description. 1939, 1947, | 1948. | 1949, | 1950. | 1951. | 1952, | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. | 1956. 

~ : | p 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Gold Mining (a) dese we | 15,216 7,649 | 7,178 | 6,800 | 7,080 | 6,766 | 6,304 | 6,359 | 6,128 | 5,845 | 5,628 
Coal Mining .... aa es 752 1,032 | 1,064 | 1,044 ) 1,099 | 1,125 | 1,281 | 1,468 | 1,560 | 1,386 | 1,219 
Other Mining as = 231 450 578 615 534 765 964 936 886 850 920 
Total .... deus we | 16,199 9,181 | 8,820 | 8,459 | 8,713 | 8,656 | 8,639 | 8,758 8,574 8,081 | 7,767 


(a) Includes alluvlal diggers. 


The mining laws of the State have been designed to encourage as well as to control the exploitation 
of its mineral wealth. In the framing of them experience of other countries has been considered and 
they are regarded as equitable and offering all reasonable incentives to mining development. The 
various tenures are described in detail in Chapter VII. 


Gold © 


Although there were reports of gold having been found in earlier years, it was not until 1885 that 
it was discovered in payable quantities. This first discovery occurred in the Kimberley area and, although 
disappointing in itself, led to the rich finds and established goldfields of later years. With further dis- 
coveries of gold in the Yilgarn, Pilbara and Murchison areas, prospecting became general over a large 
part of the State. In consequence, other finds quickly followed, the most notable being at Coolgardie 
in 1892 and at Kalgoorlie in 1893, with the development of the famous Golden Mile between Kalgoorlie 
and Boulder as an outcome. This field is still the State’s major producer. Thus by 1900 all the present 


‘ proclaimed Goldfields had been opened up. They range from Phillips River in the south to Kimberley 


in the north, a distance of 1,400 miles of which nearly 1,000 are more or less auriferous. 


Gold production reached a maximum of 2,064,800 fine ounces in 1903, but then gradually declined 
to 377,176 fine ounces in 1929, due mainly to exhaustion of surface deposits. In succeeding years 
various economic factors stimulated activity in the industry and production rose to 1,214,238 fine ounces 
in 1939. The advent of the second World War, and particularly the entry of Japan, caused a rapid 
decline in gold-mining which was one of the first industries to be affected by the introduction of a rigid 
control of manpower. It has not yet fully recovered, although the following table shows that sub- 
stantial progress has been made on the important Coolgardie Goldfields and that production in the 


“Yilgarn and Dundas fields is now greater than in 1939. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION ({), CLASSIFIED TO GOLDFIELD 


_ Goldfield. | 1989. [ 1947, 1948, 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. .| 1955. 1956. 
fine ozs. || fine ozs. | flne ozs. | fine ozs, | fine ozs. | fine ozs. | fine ozs. | flne ozs. | fine ozs.) fine ozs.| fine ozs. 
Kimberley _.... 824 351 438 272 1,136 104 328 186 72 179 173 
Pilbara wee 17,192 10,380 6,494 5,880 5,449 7,729 | 15,088 8,800 3,394 4,273 1,587 
West Pilbara .... oes vais ine sake 109 13 14 ‘edi 10 2 8 
Ashburton _.... 926 151 11 60 56 6 oes 69 29 14 1 
Gascoyne see 39 is we wa dat tes ‘iss ae 21 ade naga 
Peak Hill _.... 1,638 1,086 847 286 398 145 5,296 8,466 8,105 103 22 
Hast Murchison | 145,868 ||. 22,662 | 16,552 7,218 2,894 654 1,245 1,246 234 111 340 
Murchison _.... | 138,670 || 89,718 | 99,827 | 85,810 | 71,282 | 65,932 | 83,973 | 98,507 | 121,122 | 81,998 | 81,258 
Yalgoo ates 8,732 1,141 1,195 682 710 1,175 506 283 9 2 a 
Mt. Margaret... | 108,437 || 28,747 | 238,875 | 28,907 | 29,625 | 22,590 | 24,722 | 25,725 | 24,867 | 26,398 | 26,051 
North Coolgardie} 24,012 6,763 5,167 5,146 5,282 | 11,221 | 18,561 | 18,839 | 19,791 | 19,528 | 21,767 
Broad Arrow .... 20,418 7,783 3,593 4,068 3,391 8,242 8,618 1,741 2,384 1,635 1,806 
North-East Cool- 
gardie ees 1,192 828 390 98 139 162 454 120 146 109 128 
Bast Coolgardie | 585,155 || 468,865 | 449,668 | 446,084 | 424,468 | 439,193 | 457,193 | 493,832 | 496,008 | 513,776 | 492,413 
Coolgardie —.... 26,076 13,641 8,125 | 13,474 | 18,069 26,097 | 42,317 | 40,312 | 35,786 | 35,109 | 10,851 
Yilgarn 61,873 20,169 | 10,797 6,736 $6,783 4,662 7,820 | 57,435 | 59,402 | 70,080 | 86,425 
Dundas snes 69,209 35,646 | 37,675 | 42,798 | 39,681 44,182 | 68,104 | 66,780 | 78,669 | 88,031 | 88,670 
Phillips River 2,528 ||” 29 29 38 89 +21 222 | . 899 438, . 38 1 
Outside Pro- 
claimed Gold- 
fields Lise 1,454 926 803 874 922 701 519 672 558 704 879 
Total _.... |1,214,288 || 708,886 | 664,986 | 648,426 | 610,333 | 627,779 |729,975 |823,912 | 860,540 | 842,005 | 812,380 


} Refined at the Mint plus that contained in gold-bearing materials exported. 
Since 1886, gold production has totalled 58-15 million fine ounces valued at £389:86 million, but 
in considering these figures due allowance should be made for the major price changes which have occurred 


_in this period. 


GOLD PRODUCTION FROM 1886 


Quantity. 
Period. Value. 
Refined Outslde Refined at Total. (d) 
the State (a). Perth Mint. : 
fine ozs. fine ozs. - fine ozs. £ 
Prior to 1947... ees) say 11,522,467 39,312,345 50,834,812 282,936,744 
1947 whee ee seed: dich 5,220 698,666 703,886 7,575,574 
1948 shot 3560 Beck oes) 4,654 660,332 664,986 7,156,909 
1949 tae a wate ase 4,173 644,253 648,426 7,962,808 
1950 aie whee biew S504 4,160 606,173 610,333 9,466,270 
1951 eee ae sens sas 5,590 622,189 627,779 9,725,343 
1952 seve eves sade oes 9,607 720,368 729,975 11,847,917 
1953 Cis bisa pat: ease 5,896 818,516 823,912 13,299,092 
1954 cose on este pace 3,089 847,451 850,540 13,313,618 
1955 wee wes Ser aes 4,092 837,913 842,005 $13,374,688 
1956 on wees wise Shee 2,331 810,049 812,380 $13,202,400 
From 1886 to 31st December, 

1956 .... sas bene tee 11,570,779 46,578,255 58,149,034 $389,861,363 

(a) Comprises Gold in Ores and Concentrates exported. (6) Yn Australian Currency and including premiums realised 
by Gold Producers’ Association Ltd. t Includes Commonwealth net subsidy paid to gold producers, £199,129 in 


1955 and £496,819 in 1956. 


Since the war a general increase has occurred in the quantity of ore treated annually, although the 
1955 and 1956 figures were lower than those for preceding years. This increase has been attained with a 
decreasing work force by the introduction of new methods and improved tools and machinery. From 
1946 to 1956 the ore treated rose from 2,194,477 tons to 2,870,273 but the number of men employed, 
including alluvial diggers, declined from 6,961 to 5,628. 


The Department of Mines operates batteries for the treatment of ore which is mined by prospectors 
or other small producers and various concessions are made in order to encourage work which is exploratory 
or too limited in extent to warrant the installation of major plant. Details of the activities of State 
Batteries are included in the following table. i 
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GOLD MINING—SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


a end ee ies Gold Mining Machinery in use at 
(a) zr end of Year. Average number 
of men working 
ea . i Pay é at Mines. ; 
Batteries. yaniding. alue 0} 
Year. (6) Gold Ore __ | Alluvial 
Other Mining treated. Diggers. 
Leases. | Area. Crush- | Teach- | Vacuum| Maehinery. 
Head | .i08 | ing and| Filters Above | Under 
Num- of Mills. | Agitat- and j ground. | ground. 
ber. /stamps. ing Vats.| Presses. 
No. acre3, No. No. No. No. . £ ton, No. No. No. 
1939 1,591 | 27,117 188 | 1,141 263 1,082 100 | 7,268,479 | 4,005,257 6,610 8,851 255 
1947 1,464 | 24,946 114 754 308 646 89 | 4,532,963 | 2,507,306 3,563 4,037 49 
1948 1,304 | 24,217 100 609 foe 498 76 | 3,726,567 | 2,447,545 3,366 3,762 50 
1949 1,390 | 24,98. 99 607 | (c)241 481 65 | 4,061,771 | 2,468,207 3,222 8,540 38 
1950 1,562 | 28,620 94 574 | (c)251 437 68 | 4,395,436 | 2,463,423 3,372 3,676 32 
1951 1,436 | 26,663 85 51 8 427 79 | 4,377,789 | 2,471,679 3,354 3,388 24 
1952 1,476 | 28,217 71 486 416 37 84 | 6,411,794 | 2,626,612 3,235 3,129 80 
1953 1,360 | 25,454 66 466 442 343 105 | 6,839,946 | 3,169,875 3,208 3,121 30 
1954 1,360 | 25,283 65 462 373 316 80 | 6,966,213 | 3,240,378 3,080 3,019 29 
1055 1,284 | 23,732 54 396 327 269 86 | 6,428,883 | 2,865,048 2,910 2.912 23 
1956 1,190 | 21,739 50 376 317 262 79 | 6,896,794 | 2,870,273 2,694 2,918 16 
t 
(a) Includes Leases taken up on Private Property. (0) Including Government Batteries, (ce) Particulars incomplete. 
Silver 
Western Australia has produced over eight million ounces of silver, by far the greater part of it as 


a by-product in the recovery of gold, the average silver content of the gold bullion submitted for refining 
being about 20 per cent. The other silver production is from silver-lead ores and concentrates exported 
for treatment outside the State. 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER 


Silver content of 


From treatment of silver-lead ores 
auriferous ore. and concentrates 
Year. : exported. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 

fine ozs. & fine ozs. £ 
1946 ass rd ae 171,452 42,792 aaa 
1947 sins or dts 199,302 47,814 odes wits 
1948 shee ia eas 187,818 | ° 44,198 6,987 952 
1949 aiiet nan iat 194,721 49,246 9,992 1,792 
1960 sti woes site 198,210 67,984 6,893 1,660 
1951 188,942 77,096 7,801 2,126 
1952 ‘ vss wee 186,441 76,569 12,712 3,556 
1953 as eas Ae 214,776 84,618 14,698 4,783 
1954 ae Eee wee 222,446 85,433 6,031 1,500 
1055 oes dac's an 232,667 91,642 3,128 1,139 
1956 nig ae melt 207,478 88,274 9,769 2,699 


Asbestos 


Several types of asbestos occur in the State but only two have been produced in significant quantities, 

Blue asbestos or crocidolite is mined at Wittenoom Gorge in the West Pilbara Goldfield and, in 1956, 

production was 7,286 tons, valued at £800,710. The production of chrysotile, which occurs at a number 
of places in the Pilbara district, was 761 tons valued at £25,366 in 1956. 
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PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS 


Crocidolite. Chrysotile. Other Types. Total. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ tons. £ tons, & tons. £ 

1946 366 18,404 seve wins 8 121 874 18,525 
1947 889 30,226 79 6,179 75 988 1,043 37,393 
1948 607 27,997 72 6,591 284 4,173 963 37,761 
1949 1,16 116,828 141 8,50. wast cise 1,297 125,332 
1950 1,018 148,496 211 9,156 1 25 1,230 152,677 
1951 1,393 196,338 726 29,301 2,119 225,639 
1952 2,940 657,861 652 37,255 3,592 595,116 
1958 8,795 641,595 606 65,769 4,401 707,364 
1954 8,794 542,203 303 13,474 4,097 555,677 
1955 4,487 486,032 275 15,997 4,762 502,029 
1956 ties co ove 7,286 800,710 761 25,366 = wits 8,047 ‘| 826,076 
Beryllium 


Production of beryl was negligible until stimulated by the wartime demand for beryllium-copper 
alloys. This resulted in 548 tons being produced in 1943 and 387 tons in 1944, Production then declined, 
but recovered to some extent in 1951 when 91 tons were produced. In 1956, production was 310 tons 
valued at £57,113. Most of the beryl is obtained from the Pilbura area, although it occurs in many 
other localities scattered throughout the State. 


PRODUCTION OF BERYL 


tem. | 1947, | 1948. | 1949, | 1950. 1951. | 1962. | 1958. | 1954, | 1955. | 1956, 
Quantity (tons) 0... 45 | 35 20 17 91 85 125 182 199 310 


Value (£) .... _ eae 1,525 | 2,034 1,497 1,431 | 11,174 | 14,562 | 22,223 | 22,607 | 34,430 |] 57,113 


Coal 

Coal was discovered in Western Australia as early as 1846 at the Irwin River near Mingenew but 
the only commercial coal mining is at the Collie field which was discovered in 1883. This field embraces 
an area of about 88 square miles and the reserves of coal (sub-bituminous) are of considerable magnitude, 

Annual production exceeded one million tons for the first time in 1954, but in 1956 it fell to 
830,007 tons. : . 

Open-cut mining was commenced at Collie in 1943 and, as shown in the following table, the amount 
produced increased rapidly until, by 1952, it was almost equal to production from deep mines. Since 
then, however, this trend has been reversed and deep mines have produced much more than open-cuts. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Quantity. 
Year. j Value. 
Deep Mines, Open-Cuts. Total, 
ton. - ton. ton. £ 

1939 ets as ats Sens eet: ase 557,635 Sea 657,535 362,811 
1946 asc seks sibs soae NS ates 487,895 154,392 642,287 730,104 
1947 eas a eas sa i Giant sabe 582,161 148,345 730,506 840,249 
1948 acts seae hie ats nites iat 586,990 145,948 732,938 880,236 
1949 Tons sie aaah Bias at wes 543,944 206,650 750,594 | 972,245 
1950 cone esr WP ee wah hives hee 556,042 258,310 814,352 1,287,749 
1951 bie aes ees tive ee eis 480,145 368,330 848,475 1,716,788 
1952 igen sect ies bea = — 419,117 411,344 830,461 2,457,296 
1953 maa waa daa teas ee Ouse 493,035 393,147 886,182 3,073,073 
1954 ene: saad Ba ea le Male 607,727 410,616 1,018,343 3,588,818 
1955 sie Pas sake acres eas oes 699,662 304,130 903,792 3,089,311 
1956 ais es ai, sue alts side 621,465 » 208,542 830,007 2,723,981 
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Employment in coalmining has shown a steady increase since the war and, principally due to the 
expansion of open-cut mining, the proportion of men working above ground has risen steeply to over 
36 per cent., compared with about 21 per cent. in 1939. 


MEN WORKING AT COAL MINES 


Description. | 1939. 1 1947, | 1948, | 1949, | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954, | 19565. | 1956. 
eat 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. 

Above Ground bead Lu 155 287 296 328 374 436 564 647 708 582 443 
Below Ground tle ra 597 745 768 716 725 689 717 816 | 852 804 776 
Total aids ears 752 1,032 | 1,064 | 1,044 | 1,099 | 1,125 | 1,281 | 1,463 | 1,560 | 1,386 | 1,219 


Copper (Metallic) 

The first mining on a commercial scale in Western Australia was the production of copper ore at 
Northampton, the first consignment being shipped in 1845 for smelting in Wales. One of the richest 
deposits, discovered some thirty years later, is the Whim Well lode near Roebourne, from which 75,000 
tons of ore have been mined for a yield of 10,000 tons of metallic copper. Substantial quantities have also 
been produced in the Northampton and Ravensthorpe areas, in the former associated with lead and 
in the latter, with gold. Another important producer has been the Murrin Murrin district in the Mt. 
Margaret Goldfield. Due to low prices, rising costs of mining and treatment and the exhaustion. of rich 
secondary ores near the surface, production has been on a very small scale since 1925. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER ORE (a) 
(For Smelting to Metallic Copper) 


From 
Item, 1939. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954, | 1955. | 1956. my eae 
Quantity (tons)... 25 a ios 49 2 43 17 50 eae 12 212 253,893 
Value (£) we | 1,873 Sexe cade 630 183 799 | 1,200 | 3,302 os 1,021 | 12,891 |/1,756,087 


{a) For production of cupreous ore for fertiliser see following sectlon. 


Cupreous Ore (For Fertilizer) 

Until recently, the production of copper ore with less than a 10 per cent. copper content was un- 
economical because of high transport and smelting costs. The present demand for copper to remedy 
trace element deficiencies in the soil, however, has created a, market for low grade ores for use in chemical 
fertilizers, and production, which commenced for this purpose in 1947, rose to 7,713 tons, valued at 
£113,442, in 1956. The Pilbara, Peak Hill and Murchison areas are the principal sources of supply. 


PRODUCTION OF CUPREOUS ORE FOR FERTILIZER 


Item, | 1948. | 1949, | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953, | 1954, | 1955. | 1956. 
Quantity (tons) 2.0. 259 254 970 1,337 1,644 1.948 4,748 7,781 7,713 
Value (£) .... 2,204 2,821 8,867 | 16,104 | 21,595 | 21,004] 60,381 | 101,731 | 113,442 
Tron 


Iron ore deposits are widely distributed throughout Western Australia, but until comparatively 
recent years there was very little development, due to the absence of smelting works in the State and 
to the high cost of transporting ore to distant markets. Since 1951, however, large quantities of hema- 
tite have been produced at Cockatoo Island (Yampi Sound) in the. West Kimberley District for ship- 
ment to the other Australian States. These deposits, together with those of the adjacent Koolan Island, 
are of considerable magnitude and the ore is of high-grade. Three years earlier, in 1948, there had 
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occurred another important development ; pig iron was produced for the first time in Western Australia. 
It was smelted at Wundowie in the Darling Range east of Perth from brown iron ore (limonite) mined 
in the vicinity and using charcoal produced from a local eucalypt, the Wandoo. More recently ore 
obtained from Koolyanobbing, east of Bullfinch in the Yilgarn District, has replaced the Wundowie 
limonite in the smelting process. The extensive deposits in the Koolyanobbing area are mainly high. 
grade hematite ores with some limonite. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE 


Item. | 1949. | 1950. 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. | 1956. 
Quantity (tons) 12,524 14,895 35,652 | 223,788 | 707,388) 651,744 | 528,630 | 336,800 
Value (£) kee 4,365 18,104 48,827 ) 230,739 | 709,655 | 654,323 | 540,363 | 337,536 
Lead 


Lead ore was discovered near the lower Murchison River.in 1848, at what became known as the 
Geraldine Mine. Thus, after copper, lead was the second valuable mineral to be found in the State. It 
has since been found in other localities, principally in the Pilbara, Ashburton and West Kimberley 
districts, and half a million tons have been raised, the great bulk of it from the mineral field around 
Northampton, the area of the first finds. Production has fluctuated very widely and almost ceased 
entirely over the war years, but a substantial increase has occurred in the post-war years. ; 


Although the ore from the Northampton field, the principal producer, is almost free from iver, 
that from other areas further north, notably the Ashburton and Pilbara, has a silver content which 
may be as much as 10 ounces per ton. Production of such ores is included in the following table. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD AND SILVER-LEAD ORES AND CONCENTRATES 


Item. | 1947, | 1948, | 1949, | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954, | 1955, | 1956. 
Quantity (tons)... .... 22] 2,192 | 2,922] 1,866] 2,589] 7,449] 6,425] 2,167 1,416] 7,618 
Value (£) .... 937 | 114,268 | 154,777 | 118,308 | 242,262 | 938,743 | 364,384 | 102,683 | 96,311 | 645,804 
Manganese 


Deposits of manganese ore occur in several parts of the State but up to the end of 1947 only 252 
tons had been mined. Since then production has risen rapidly, reaching a peak of 56,234 tons valued 
at £737,569 in 1956. The deposits which are being mined at present occur in the Peak Hill and Nullagine 
districts, 

PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE ORE 


Item. | 1949. | 1950. 1951. | 1952, | 1953, | 1954. | 1955, | 1956, 
Quantity (tons) asa sue 9,420 |” 11,962 5,257 5,045 16,324 40,581 44,194 56,234 
Value (£) ee sees sea 56,289 65,459 33,789 35,634 150,991 608,215 | 497,588 737,569 
1 


Tron Pyrites 

The mining of iron pyrites was developed during the war to provide a source of sulphur, to replace 
oversea supplies, required for the manufacture of sulphuric acid and superphosphate. Production 
commenced in 1942 and has been continued in post-war years. The ore is mined at Norseman and has 
a sulphur content of between 30 and 40 per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES (ORE AND CONCENTRATES) 


Item. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952, | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. | 1956. 
Quantity (tons) .... 44,337 | 37,499 | 31,299 | 35,213 | 46,615 | 53,577 | 59,248 | 56,150 49,485 | 60,969 
Value (£) .... 187,621 | 164,203 | 125,857 | 163,514 | 296,988 | 422,029 | 489,985 | 441,466 | 397,269 | 420,052 
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Tin 

Tin ore was first discovered at Greenbushes in 1888. It has since been found at several other places, 
but the Greenbushes and Pilbara fields are the only major producers. Output declined during the war, 
but has increased. substantially since 1949. In 1956, the last year reviewed, 358 tons were produced 
valued at £208,273. 


PRODUCTION OF TIN ORE AND CONCENTRATES 


| 
Item. | 19389. } 1946, | 1947, | 1948, | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. | 1955, | 1956, 
Quantity (tons) 28 29 24 37 35 51 61 98 118 121 180 |, 358 
Value (£) .... | 3,871 5,838 | 5,565 | 12,985 | 13,079 | 25,496 | 39,493 | 68,716 | 63,129 | 62,976 | 94,912 | 208,273 


Other Minerals 
The other minerals listed in the table on page 217 include some which have a high potential value but 
are not produced in large quantities at present. Zinc is associated with many of the silver-lead ores and 
some of the copper ores and has been mined as the carbonate with a zinc content of 38 per cent. Arsenious 
‘oxide and antimonial concentrates were produced commercially for some years as by-products in the 
treatment of auriferous ores. Small amounts of bismuth concentrates assaying as high as 73 per cent. 
bismuth lave also been produced. Production of tantalum ores and concentrates has fluctuated with 
demand, but a large part of world requirements has been met from the State’s resources. Tungsten 
ores have: been produced in small quantities for some years and increased slightly during the war. 
Since then, output has been spasmodic, but in 1952 was valued at £49,710. Lithium, yttrium, cerium, 
thorium, vanadium, niobium and molybdenum-bearing minerals are known to occur in commercial 
quantities, zircon is a constituent of many beach sands, and small amounts of minerals containing 
uranium, rubidium and caesium have been found. Deposits of Bentonite, Graphite, Mica, Kyanite, 
Sillimanite, Spodumene and Barytes are also known and a small production occurs. 


Quarrying 
The following table gives details of the production of various quarry products from 1946 to 1956. 


SELECTED ITEMS OF QUARRY PRODUCTION 


Building and Monumental Stone. Other Stone (a). 
Year, Calcareous Granite, 7 

Sandstone ‘ Diorite, Tronstone Limestone 

(including Granite. Quartzite, | Gravel (0). (including 

Limestone). Basalt, etc. Shell) (e). 

ton. ton. ton. ton. ton, 

1945-46 dees weet boos 2,713 673 87,994 2,804 53,903 
1946-47 ates sees ‘ats 15,086 816 144,735 20,293 81,273 
1947-48 ste is see 19,361 747 175,042 39,049 101,787 
1948-49 ses is tags 26,681 693 . 196,924 103,420 99,283 
1949-50 sees _ or 43,863 865 244,858. 114,933 111,576 
1960-51 sca ane as 71,606 694 306,452 128,487 139,480 
1951-52 eke teed ee 106,890 625 353,297 171,553 119,853 
1952-53 sess dene ieee 91,495 889 403,580 185,372 141,614 
1953-54 Sas ose sed 93,799 812 ~ 436,385 174,262 178,710 
1954-55 wens eee ee 117,582 754 511,877 224,508 189,642 
1956 (d) aake as By 79,506 570 489,505 262,112 319,098 


(a) Excepting Limestone, principally for roads, concrete aggregate, filling, etc. 
(6) Incomplete, as the output of many country gravel pits is not available. 

{c) Principally for manufacture of lime and cement. 

(d) Year ended 31st December. é 


The increased post-war demand for building and road construction materials is revealed by the 
preceding table, but in considering these figures due allowance should be made for the fact that certain 
materials used for manufacturing purposes, e.g. clays, etc., are not included, as their production forms 
an integral part of factory operations and separate details concerning them are not available. 
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ILLYARRIE (fucalyptus erythrocorys) 


[From block by courtesy of University of Weslern Australia Press| 
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CHAPTER VI | | —continued 


PART 2—SECONDARY INDUSTRY 
EXPLANATORY NOTES AND DEFINITIONS 


Unless otherwise stated the figures quoted in this Part cover all industrial establishments conforming 
to the definition of a factory, including power stations and gas works. The terminology used is in accord- 
ance with resolutions adopted by official conferences of the Statisticians of Australia. 

Factory 

For Statistical purposes a factory is defined as any establishment which is engaged in the processes 
of manufacturing, assembling, treating or repairing and in which four or more persons are employed 
at any period during the year or motive power (other than manual) is used. 


Employment 

Average employment figures may be expressed as an average “ over the period worked” or as an 
average“ over the whole year.’ Thus a factory which operates for six months of the year only and em- 
ploys 20 persons throughout that period has an average employment of 20 “ over the period worked ” 
but an average of only 10 “ over the whole year.” Where seasonal industries, such as meat and fish- 
preserving, whaling. or fruit-packing, are involved there can consequently be a considerable difference 
between figures covering the same field if different bases are used in their computation. In this Part, 
unless otherwise stated, figures quoted are the average ‘‘ over the whole year.” It should also be noted 
that they include working proprietors, but exclude all persons engaged in obtaining raw materials, such 
as fallers and haulers employed by sawmills, and all persons engaged in selling and distribution. 


Salaries and Wages 
Salaries and wages quoted eaclude the value of working proprietors’ services. 


Value of Output . 

The value of output is the selling value “‘ at the factory ” (i.¢., the value at the point of sale less all 
selling and distribution costs) of all goods made or processed during the year, including by-products. 
In addition, it includes the amount received for other work done, such as repair work, assembling and 
making-up for customers. Any bounty or subsidy received on finished products is included. 


Net Production . 

‘“* Net production ” is the value added in the course of manufacture. It.is derived from the value 
of output by deducting the value of goods consumed in the process of production. The values deducted 
are those of materials used, fuel, power and light, lubricating oil and water, repairs to plant and buildings, 
tools replaced and containers and packings. Net Production represents the sum available for payment 
of wages, rent, depreciation, other sundry expenses and for interest and profit. 


Statistics of Values and Costs 

Wherever values and costs are quoted, consideration should. be given to price changes occurring 
during the period under review. This is particularly important when examining figures for years sub- 
sequent to 1944-45. 


Confidential Provisions of the Statistics Act, 1907-1956 

In some tables it has been necessary to combine details in order to comply with the provisions of 
the Statistics Act, 1907-1956, which requires that information supplied on any individual return must 
be treated as confidential, unless permission for its publication is granted by the informant. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 
The growth of secondary industry in Western Australia has taken place almost entirely in the last 
fifty years and the greatest advance both in the number and size of factories operating has occurred 
‘since 1945. Major developments during this period have been the recent construction of an oil refinery, 


“i a second Portland cement works and a steel-rolling mill. ‘The progressive linking of electricity generating 


stations in the South-West of the State by a grid system constitutes an important factor in the develop- 
ment of secondary industry, by providing adequate power for further industrial activity in this area. 
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Tn 1900 there were 632 factories operating in Western Australia. By 1905, 1910, 1915 and 1920, 
the total number of factories had risen to 777, 822, 983 and 998 respectively. Progress during the first 
World War was comparatively slow, mainly because the more advanced manufacturing facilities already 
existing in the Eastern States were better suited to urgent development. During the decade 1921-1930, 
however, strenuous efforts were made to foster Western Australian secondary industry and considerable 
success was achieved during the latter years of this period, the number of factories increasing from 1,170 
in 1926 to 1,466 in 1930. Some decline occurred in the depression years of 1930 to 1933, but recovery 
had commenced by 1935 when 1,658 factories were in operation, and by 1940 the figure stood at 2,129, 


No immediate stimulus to the State’s manufacturing activity followed the outbreak of the second 
World War, but the more direct threat to Australia which resulted from the fall of Singapore called for 
a total use of industrial potential, and from 1942 onwards an increasing volume of war contracts were 
placed in Western Australia. ‘The greatest demand was for processed foodstuffs, but other forms of 
war production which were especially developed included munitions manufacture, shipbuilding (prin- 
cipally of wooden coastal craft) and marine engineering. Concurrently there was a falling off in those 
classes of production which were purely for civilian purposes, with the result that, although employment 
and output were both substantially increased, the number of factories in 1945 had dropped to 1,931. 


Production which had been developed largely to meet the demands of the armed services declined 
sharply at the conclusion of the War and this was reflected, particularly, in the decreased manufacture 
of processed foodstuffs, the full production of which considerably exceeded civilian requirements. How- 
ever, secondary industry as a whole benefited greatly from the engineering skills and equipment acquired 
in wartime activities. Their transfer to civilian uses facilitated the expansion of the metal industries 
in the State and influenced the establishment of a factory producing several types of tractors and farm 
machinery, and the increased production of small to medium-sized machine tools. 


Such advances have enlarged the scope of Western Australian secondary industry and by 1954-55 the 
number of factories had increased to 3,727, but net production per head of population is still low in com- 
parison with the Eastern States, particularly New South Wales and Victoria, These States also derived 
benefits from the increased skill and capacity achieved during the war and have increased rather than 
diminished their lead in industrial production. Manufacturing net production per head of population 
in each of the States during the year ended the 30th June, 1955, was as follows :—New South Wales, 
£168 lls. ; Victoria, £181 15s. 1d. ; Queensland, £90 lls. 7d. ; South Australia, £137 9s. 8d. ; Western 
Australia, £93 18s. 10d.; and Tasmania, £121 15s. 3d. . 


The average number of persons employed in Western Australian factories has risen steadily, as 
illustrated by the following :—1900, 11,166 persons ; 1905, 13,481 ; 1910, 14,894 ; 1915, 15,882 ; 1920, 
16,942 ; 1925-26, 19,063 ; 1929-30, 19,648 ; 1934-35, 17,769; 1939-40, 22,067; 1944-45, 29,146; 
1949-50, 40,733 and 1954-55, 49,314. The figure for 1925-26 represents the average employment during 
the 18 months ended 30th June, 1926. It should also be noted that prior to that period the numbers 
of fallers and haulers in sawmills were included. As from Ist July, 1926, employment figures quoted are 
for the year ended the 30th June, while earlier figures are for the calendar year. 


Except that they do not indicate the level to which factory employment declined during the de- 
pression years, when the lowest annual average was 13,392, in 1931-32, these figures may be regarded 
as showing the normal progress of factory employment in this State. 


During the period reviewed, population censuses were taken in the years 1901, 1911, 1921, 1933, 
1947 and 1954. In the following table factory employment in those years is compared with the ‘ total 
work force” as recorded at the census and also as adjusted to give comparable components for the two 
sets of figures. The “‘ adjusted total work force” shown includes employers, self-employed persons 
and wage and salary earners but excludes persons who were not actually employed at the time of the 


‘ census, whether this was due to inability to secure work, to sickness or industrial disputes, or to any other 


cause. It also excludes helpers not receiving wage or salary. Although it includes a small number of 
employers who were not themselves actively engaged, this is insufficient to affect the validity of the 
comparison. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO TOTAL WORK FORCE DURING 
THE CENSUS YEARS 1901 TO 1954 


Average Number - Proportion of 
Year. of Factory Total Work Adjusted Total Factory Workers 
(Census date in parenthesis.) Workers during | -_, Force_at Work Force at | in Adjusted Total 
the year. Census Date. Census Date. Work Force. 
% 
1901 (31st March, 1901) .... ant a ae (a) 12,198 98,145 91,600 13-3 
1911 (8rd April, 1911) .... ote tee ects (a) 16,754 133,253 125,886 13-3 
1921 (4th April, 1921) .... sie he eet (a) 18,151 140,296 129,641 14:0 
1932-83 (30th June, 1933) oa ae eise (b) 14,810 187,636 159,222 9-3 
1946-47 (30th June, 1947) he a8, ise (b) 33,806 206,400 197,825 17-1 
1953-54 (30th June, 1954) an “ss = (b) 47,459 258,401 253,269 18-7 
(a) Figures for calendar year. Includes fallers and haulers employed by sawmills. {b) For year ended 30th June. 


In the foregoing text, factory numbers and employment have been reviewed in five-yearly stages 
since 1900. A more detailed quinquennial summary of manufacturing progress is given in the following 
table :— 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY—SELECTED ITEMS 


Persons employed. (a) Book values of :— Engines used 

: to drive Net 

Year. Factories. t machinery, | production, 
Males. Females. Total. Zand and | Plant and ) 
Buildings. | Machinery. 

No. No. No. No. £ £ hp. £ 

632 10,261 905 11,166 1,204,326 1,252,927 7,270 c) 

777 11,829 1,652 13,481 1,789,612 1,869,753 11,151 c) 
822 12,464 2,490 14,894 1,822,768 1,939,273 11,378 2,736,000 
983 13,453 2,429 15,882 2,635,523 2,738,582 21,997 3,233,935 
998 14,311 2,631 16,942 3,563,777 3,411,248 26,481 | - 4,854,075 
1,170 17,393 8,274 20,667 4,855,161 5,480,905 37,631 9,611,113 
1,466 15,921 3,722 19,643 5,623,214 6,090,986 37,754 7,488,060 
1,658 14,248 3,521 17,769 5,673,461 5,763,428 42,520 6,284,923 
2,129 18,331 4,636 22,967 6,863,468 7,958,495 66,925 9,027,728 
1,931 22,404 6,742 29,146 7,654,187 8,254,231 80,667 | 12,960,009 
3,023 33,711 7,022 40,733 | 11,055,002 | 11,456,767 120,380 | 26,044,026 
1954-55 3,727 42,294 7,020 49,314 | 30,229,913 | 54,958,205 204,848 | 60,955,829 
(a) Inclusive of working proprietors and, prior to 1925-26, of fallers and haulers employed by sawmills. | (6) Excludes 
engi nred in electricity generating stations. {c) Figures not available. (d) Period of 18 months ended 30th 

une, 1926. 


The relatively small increase in factory employment during the first World War, the moderate 
improvement in the middle 1920's, the decline in the early 1930’s and the buoyant conditions during 
and after the second World War are the principal variations revealed by the preceding table and have 
already been mentioned. However, some additional features should be noted, particularly the changes 
between 1944-45 and 1954-55 in the employment figures and in the numbers of factories operating. The 
increased numbers of factories include many establishments such as motor-repair workshops, dry-cleaning 
works, bakeries and other businesses of small to moderate size. The transition from war-time to peace- 
time conditions was a factor in the spread of these establishments. 


However, increases in the other aspects of factory activity were influenced not only by the growth 
of such establishments, which individually tend to be small employers of labour and capital equipment, 
but also by several relatively large concerns which began to operate during the latter war-time and post- 
war years. Sharp rises in the total horsepower of engines used to drive machinery are indicative of this 
inerease in the number of highly mechanized works. Enhanced values of land and buildings and plant 
and machinery are also significant, but when considering these figures, and those of net production, 
allowance should be made for price changes which occurred during the period. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

With the aim of fostering secondary industry, the State Government established at the end of the 
first World War a Council of Industrial Development, which now functions as the Department of Indus- 
trial Development. At its inception the objects of the organization were to advise the Government on 
the best means of encouraging new industries, whether primary or secondary, and of assisting existing 
ones. It was also to advise private industry on such matters as the best methods of production and 
marketing. In due course the further function of recommending financial assistance to industries was 
added and the Department now has an extensive field of activity. 
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Since its formation assistance has been given to a wide variety of industries and the establishment 
of several large-scale industries encouraged. A notable example was the erection of a wood-treatment 
plant and blast furnace at Wundowie, situated 41 miles from Perth in the Darling Range. This under- 
taking smelts loca] iron ores with charcoal derived from adjacent hardwood forests. The Wundowie project 
is financed and controlled by the State Government and was established, primarily, to test the economic 
possibilities of a larger-scale charcoal iron and steel industry. An output of approximately 10,000 tons 
of pig iron per annum is possible from this plant, as well as large quantities of acetic acid and methanol, 
and these products, which have been manufactured in quantity since 1948, have found a ready market. 
The Department of Industrial Development was also associated with the initial arrangements for the 
establishment of the oil-refining, steel-rolling and cement-making industries at or in the neighbourhood 
of Kwinana. 


DETAILED SURVEY- 1945-46 TO 1954-55 © 


Location of Secondary Industry . 

The State’s secondary industries are largely concentrated in the Metropolitan Statistical Division, 
in which there occurs the greatest total population and the greatest density of population. The principal 
factories, with a few notable exceptions, are located in this area, as well as a preponderance of the small 
to moderate-sized establishments. ‘The South-West Division ranks next in order of total population and 
also in net production,-employment and numbers of factories. The Swan Division, however, ranks 
next to the Metropolitan in density of population, and the recent establishment of major industries in 
its area also places it next in manufacturing activity, by such standards as values of land and buildings 
and machinery and plant, the consumption of power, fuel and light, the value of materials used and the 
gross value of output. a 

The concentration of industry in these areas is due also to the easier availability of raw materials, fuel 
and power. Adequate electric power is distributed in the Metropolitan and Swan Divisions by the 
State Electricity Commission, and a grid system which is being constructed will eventually distribute 
power over the greater part of the South-West Division. Moreover, the most highly-developed sections 
of the road and railway systems lie within these Divisions and adjoining portions of the Central Agri- 
cultural and Southern Agricultural Divisions. The only coal deposits at present being worked are in 
the Collie area, some 120 miles to the south of Perth. 

Each of these factors and the location of well-developed ports st Fremantle, Bunbury and Albany 
combine to influence the geographical pattern of Western Australian secondary industry. The next 
table shows the distribution of factories and employment during the ten years ended 1955. In the second 
table immediately following are shown details of factory operations for the year 195455, classified by 
Statistical Divisions. Particulars are grouped in the Statistical Divisions operative from lst January, 
1954 and coinciding with the Regional Divisions of the State recognised for Governmental purposes. A 
map showing these Statistical Divisions appears at the back of this book. 


Employment and Wages 

For statistical purposes, secondary industry is divided into the sixteen classes shown in the table 
on page 231, The largest volume of employment is provided by the class comprising Industrial Metals, 
Machines, Implements and Conveyances. Within this class, the industries which cover the construction 
and assembly of motor vehicle chassis and bodies and the repair of motor vehicles employed in 1954-55 
an average over the year of 6,260 persons, and Government factories constructing and repairing tram- 
cars and railway rolling stock employed 3,570. Another large employer of labour is the class which 
covers Sawmilling, Woodworking and Basketware. Sawmills cutting logs employed 3,833 persons, 
and those engaged only in resawing and dressing of rough-sawn timber, 712. In the class covering Food, 
Drink and Tobacco, there were 1,036 persons engaged in bakeries and 1,043 in meat- and fish-preserving 
factories. In chemical fertiliser works, within the class covering Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, 
Oil and Grease, employees numbered 1,004 and in brick and tile works, in the class covering Bricks, 
Pottery, Glass, etc., there were 1,056, 

The table on page 231 gives detailed employment data in each class for June, 1955, and in total for 
June, 1950, and June, 1945. For the purpose of this table, figures for June have been chosen in order 
to show the incidence’ of junior employment, particulars of which are collected only for thet month in 
each year, . 
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SECONDARY INDUSTRY 231 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1955 
(Excluding Working Proprietors) 
Employees. Age Groups. 
Fac- Under 16 16 years and 21 years 
Class of Industry, tories. years. under 21, and over. 
Male. |Female.| Total. 
M. Fr M. r M. EF. 
No. No, No. No, No. No. No. No. 
I.—Treatment of Non-Metallifcrous 
Mine and Quarry Products .... 47 | 1,898 28 1 163 15 | 1,660 31 
It.—Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. .... 129 | 1,621 11 3 83 16 | 1,398 110 
III.—Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils, Grease .... 236 | 2,760 9 4 94 71 | 2,421 161 
IV.— Industrial Metals, Machines, Con- 
yeyances 827 | 18,138 423 81 | 2,546 293 | 14,342 503 
V.—Precious Metals, Te ewellery, Plate 26 202 2 ait 29 5 145 21 
VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods (in- 
clusive of Knitted Goods) . 429 866 6 16 33 138 398 275 
VII.—Skins and Leather (not Clothing 
or Footwear) . 128 637 .12 2 33 34 464 92 
VIII.—Clothing (except Knitted) 2,548 | 3,441 25 158 129 862 739 | 1,528 
IX.—Food, Drink and Tobacco 1,327 | 5,916 66 42 418 381 | 4,105 904 
X.—Sawmilling, Woodworking and ~ . 
Basketware_.... 79 | 6,422 144 4 666 23 | 5,533 62 
XI.—Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. 144 | 1,286 63 4 270 43 809 97 
XII.—Paper, Stationery, Printing, 

Bookbinding, etc. ‘wed tite 566 | 2,361 68 46 261 184 | 1,466 336 
XITI.—Rubber _.... 17 203 6 wos 27 4 153 13 
XIV.—Musical Instruments 1 25 7 = 17 1 

XV.—Miscellaneous Products 120 376 9 8 46 46 201 66 

Total, Classes I. to XV. 6,624 | 46,152 872 319 | 4,805 | 2,115 | 33,851 | 4,190 

XVI—Heat, Light and Power 18 | 1,142 4 53 7 | 1,067 11 
June, 19565 .... 6,642 | 47,294 876 319 | 4,858 | 2,122 | 34,018 | 4,201 

TOTAL, ALL CLASSES< June, 1950 .... 7,164 | 40,065 716 362 | 4,111 | 2,632 | 28,074 | 4,170 
June, 1945...) 1 981 22,060 6,600 | 28,660 763 338 | 3,275 | 2,665 | 18,022 | 3,597 


The ratio of male to female employment was higher in 1955 than in either of the other years reviewed, 


Excluding working proprietors, the proportion in 1954-55 was 6-1 males to every female worker, whereas 
it was 4:6: 1 in 1950 and 3-3: 1 in 1945 near the end of the war enlistment period. Over the same 
eleven-year period there have also been some noteworthy changes in the age-grouping of workers in 
secondary industry. The numbers in each age-group are expressed. below as percentages of total factory 


employment for each sex. 


PROPORTION OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN AGE-GROUPS 
Under 16 years . Total under 21 years 
Month of June | 16 years. and under 21. 21 years. and over. All Ages. 
MALES 
| per cent. per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. 
1945. none wise eo 3°46 14-85 18-31 81-69 100-00 
1950). oune _ ess | 2°18 12:49 14-67 85:33 100-00 
1955... aes ses ave 2°15 11-95 14-10 85-90 100-00 
FEMALES 
per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1945 5-12 40°38 45-50 54-50 100-00 
1950 5-05 36-74 41-79 58-21 100-00 
1955 4-80 31-95 36-75 63°25 100-00 


Notable features of the above comparisons are the marked rise in the proportion of adult females 
employed and the decline among junior workers of both sexes. 


Over manufacturing industry as a whole there have been increases each year since 1946 in the average 
amount of salary and wages paid per employee and this upward movement was accelerated at the end 
of 1950 by the granting of a basic wage increase in all industries of £1 per week for adult males and 15s, 


per week for adult females. 


ten years ended 1955, together with comparative totals for the whole of Australia. 


In the following table details are shown for each class of industry over the 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT OF SALARY AND WAGES PAID PER EMPLOYEE 
IN EACH CLASS OF INDUSTRY 


Class of Industry. 


Year ended 30th June :— 


1946.|} 1947.) 1948.) 1949.) 1950.| 1951.) 1952.) 1953.) 1954.) 1955. 
MALES 
£ & £ £ £& £ & & £& & 
I.—Treatment of Non-Metalliferous Mine and » auney i 
‘Products we weds fs 264 | 294 | 339 | 371 | 421 | 471 | 640 | 716 | 793 | 815 
II.— Bricks, Pottery, ‘Glass, ‘ete. |. Wes 289 | 291 | 322 | 367 | 483 | 517 | 680 | 720 | 781 | 847 
IlI.—Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, ‘Oils, Grease .... 334 | 357 | 385 | 486 | 491 | 608 | 799 | 867 | 877 | 932 
IV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, punlonents and uenvey 
ances. ee : 804 | 303 | 345 | 383 | 422 | 505 | 623 | 682 | 730 | 781 
V.—Precious Metals, ‘Tewellery, Plate .. 293 | 301 | 382 | 398 | 444 | 500 | 676 | 716 | 736 | 797 
VI.—Textiles and Textile Goods (Inclusive of Knitted 
Goods) .... aa 281 | 315 | 343 | 393 | 418 | 555 | 679 | 736 | 880 | 815 
VII.—Skins and Leather (not. Clothing or Footwear) 302 | 384 | 364 | 419 | 467 | 533 | 658 | 747 | 777 | 790 
VIII.—Clothing (except Knitted) oe 294 | 291 | 312 | 369 | 404 | 495 | 623 | 714 | 703 |} 753 
IX.—Food, Drink, and Tobacco oa - 339 | 347 | 377 | 423 | 477 | 579 | 723 | 797 | 822 | 838 
X.—Sawmilling, Wood-working and Basketware | 267 | 286 | 314 | 353 {| 386 | 459 | 567 | 650 | 701 | 724 
XI.—lurniture, Bedding, cte. 262 | 282 | 302 | 348 | 393 | 457 | 564 | 610 | 660 | 689 
XII.—Stationery, Paper, Priniing; Bookbinding, ote. 845 | 360 | 388 | 415 | 473 | 538 | 653 | 742 | 801 | 875 
XIIT.—Rubber _ .... : 258 | 290 | 308 | 366 | 447 | 546 | 676 | 729 | 739 | 827 
XIV.—Musical Instruments - 216 | 265 | 286 | 246 | 314 | 387 | 497 | 575 | 590 | 678 
XV.—Miscellaneons Products .... 236 | 246 | 275 | 322 | 355 | 455 | 546 | 605 | 683 | 705 
XVI.—Heat, Light and Power 370 | 384 | 481 | 482 | 528 | 621 | 775 | 905 | 911 | 994 
Average per Male Employee— 
Western Australia— 7 
All Classes 807 | 315 | 349 | 390 | 433 | 516 | 644 | 712 | 754 | 798 
Australia— 
All Classes 327 | 845 | 304 | 446 | 492 | 596 | 726 | 783 | 821 | 878 
, FEMALES 
VI.—tTextiles and Textile Goods (Inclusive of Knitted 
Goods) ... es 164 | 170 | 183 | 213 | 244 | 273 |} 366 | 423 | 430 | 441 
VII.—Skins and Leather (not Clothing or Footwear) 144 | 166 | 196 | 192 | 235 | 295 | 359 | 394 | 417 | 424 
VIIL.— Clothing (except Knitted) o35 182 | 154 | 174 | 215 | 236 | 288 | 353 | 404 | 428 | 436 
IX.—¥ood, Drink, and Tobacco 146 | 156 | 171 | 206 | 235 | 280 | 340 | 391 | 414 | 424 
XIL—Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, 132 | 148 | 163 | 187 | 205 | 262 ) 339 | 376 | 408 | 426 
XV.—Miscellaneous Products 130 | 125 | 184 | 161 | 185 | 246 | 309 | 360 | 383 | 381 
All other Classes un 162 |'163 | 178 | 207 | 228 | 282 | 363 | 407 | 422 | 447 
Average per Female Employee— 
Western Australia— : 
All Classes 143 | 155 | 173 | 208 | 282 | 280 | 351 | 400 | 422 | 434 
Australia— 
All Classes 172 | 188 | 214 | 247 | 274 | 338 | 422 |} 468 | 493 | 510 
ALL EMPLOYEES 
I.—Treatment of Non-Metalliferous Mine and Query 
Produets a eA eace 260 | 290 | 385 | 867 | 418 | 467 | 634 | 708 | 788 | 808 
Ii.—Bricks, Pottery, ‘Glass, ‘ete... ae 271 | 282 | 315 | 858 | 419 | 504 | 664 | 700 | 749 | 814 
II1.—Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, “Oils, wavs .. | 308 | 332 | 361 | 409 | 459 | 571 | 755 | 826 | 832 | 888 
I¥.—Industrial Metals, Machines, pepe and oe 
ances... a 296 | 297 | 387 | 375 | 413 | 495 | 611 | 669 | 717 | 766 
¥.—Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery, Plate |... 283 | 294 ) 325 | 387 | 428 | 512 | 632 | 671 | 700 | 756 
VI.—tTextiles and Textile Goods. (Inclusive of Knitted E 
Goods) 223 | 242 | 262 | 305 | 334 | 411 | 529 | 589 | 644 | 624. 
VII.—Skins and Leather (not Clothing or Feonean) -a. | 274 | 306 | 338 | 382 | 427 | 493 | 608 | 691 | 711 | 719 
VUI.—Clothing (except Knitted) ses au 166 | 185 | 207 | 254 | 279 | 387 | 421 | 487 | 499 | 514 
IX.—Food, Drink and Tobacco wh as 292 | 305 | 380 | 875 | 420 | 507 | 682 | 704 | 726 | 744 
X.—Sawmilling, Wood-working and “Basketware. 266 | 284 | 313 | 851 | 384 | 457 | 564 | 647 | 697 | 721 
XI.—Furniture, Bedding, ete. 246 | 268 | 289 | 884 | 374 | 487 | 546 | 586 | 682 | G61 
XI1.—Stationery, Paper, inc Bookbinding, ¢ ete. 282 | 303 | 380 | 358 | 406 | 468 | 573 | 655 | 707 | 766 
XIII.—Rubber _.... 3 251 | 279 |-298 | 355 | 425 | 517 | 646 | 702 | 698 | 793 
XIV.—Musical Instruments |. 216 | 265 | 286 | 246 | 314 | 387 | 497 | 575 | 590 | 664 
XV.—NMiscellaneous Products .... 206 | 209 | 288 | 276 | 304 | 3885 | 471 | 532 | 590 | 599 
XVI.— Heat, Light and Power 370 | 388 | 429 | 480 | 526 | 614 | 771 | 900 | 901 | 987 
Average per Employee— 
Western Australia— 
All Classes 273 | 284 | 316 | 357 | 397 | 474 | 595 | 665 | 703 | 744 
Australia— : : : 
All Classes 285 | 305 | $49 | 396 | 437 | 526 | 651 | 710 | 743 | 789 
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Capital Employed 


In the following table the amount of capital employed in secondary industry is shown, together 
with the horsepower of engines in use and the relation of factories using power-driven machinery to 
those using manual Jabour only. 


FACTORY CAPITAL EMPLOYED 


Factories. Book values of— 
Engines 
used to Land and Buildings, Plant and Machinery, 
Year. Using Using drive : 
manual power- machinery. 
Jabour driven t Additions Total at Additions Total at 
only. machinery. during the | the end of | during the | the cnd of 
year, the year. year. the year. 
No. No. H.P. £ £ £ £ 
1945-46 a _ 178 23102 86,337 297,519 8,282,604 793,104 8,507,705 
1946-47 ass aise ' 198 2,417 94,677 260,649 8,756,924 872,925 8,430,574 
1947-48 nea 3 212 2,576 101,506 * 389,100 9,482,660 1,235,264 9,189,910 
1948-49 een wees 212 | . 2,713 111,628 580,291 10,054,598 1,696,703 9,800,130 
1949-50 on ised 199 2,824 120,380 593,707 11,055,002 2,343,757 11,456,767 
1950-51 ade Sens 158 2,953 130,188 1,261,704 13,380,566 4,674,383 14,712,662 
1951-52 aise nite 161 3,116 144,726 2,349,848 16,747,352 6,673,769 20,715,509 
1952-53 dase vias 155 3,269 160,103 3,512,762 20,959,603 5,028,987 24,034,814 
1953-54 . ahhe aoa 137 3,386 169,694 2,094,380 24,738,939 5,367,984 28,194,983 
1954-55 oer sade 115 3,612 204,848 3,863,474 30,229,913 29,820,021 54,958,205 


+ Excludes engines used in Electricity Generating Stations and reserve or idle engines in other factories. 


Motive Power and Fuel Consumed 


Electricity is the most economical and convenient source of power in the principal manufacturing 
districts of the State and progressively, during recent’ years, the larger long-established factories have 
- converted their plants to its use in place of oil, gas and steam engines. The changeover is increasing 
as the installation of new major generating stations extends the area in which adequate electric power is 
assured. 


Electric motors are consequently the main source of motive power in factories. Oil engines are 
next in order of total horsepower produced and are extensively used in those country districts which 
are not yet supplied with power from the central generating stations. They also served as a substitute 
source of power in the metropolitan area during a period when the major generating system was heavily 
overloaded, but as this difficulty has been overcome they are now used only rarely in this capacity. 

The increased horsepower of steam engines in use in 1954-55 was due to an expansion in Class ITI, 
which covers the production of chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, oils and grease, and in which specialized 
processes make their use desirable. 

The following tables show the proportions in which the various types of motive power have been 
used during the past ten years and the quantities and values of fuel used, It should be noted that the fuels 
consumed are used for heating purposes, such as brick and pottery firing, lime burning and the heating 
of bakers’ ovens, as well as for steam generation and the operation of engines and electric motors. 


HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES/+) ORDINARILY IN USE IN FACTORIES 


Motors driven by 


Steam, Interna] Combustion. Electrictty. 
. ; Total. 
Year, Recipro- : (a) 
cating, Turbine, Gas. Light Oils. | Heavy Oils. | Purchased. | Own Genera- 
H.P. HP. HP. HP. HP. HP. ELP. HP. 
1945-46 .... 9,169 80 2,281 2,059 7,716 65,032 7,509 86,337 
1946-47 .... 9,057 87 2,180 2,062 8,663 72,628 6,810 94,677 
1947-48 .... 8,778 121 2,289 2,056 9,825 78,437 7,155 101,506 
1948-49 .... 8,682 166 "2,187 38,008 . 11,225 86,360 7,152 111,628 
1949-50 .... 9,719 160° 1,933 4,679 11,583 92,306 5,745 120,380 
1950-51 .... 9,648 144 1,963 5,354 12,687 100,392 6,053 130,188 
1951-52 10,439 130 1,621 6,798 15,246 110,493 7,598 144,726 
1952-53 10,827° 130 1,559 7,156 15,827 124,604 7,435 160,103 
1953-54 .... 11,002 130 355 9,482 18,786 134,939 7,480 169,694 
1954-56 .... 11,010 10,613 1,499 10,712 12,068 | 158,946 6,470 204,848 


+ Excludes engines. used in électricity generating statlons, * 
(a) Excludes particulars shown under ‘ Own generation.” 


een 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FUELS USED IN FACTORIES 


Elec- 


Coal. Coke. Wood (a). Fuel Oil. tricity. Coal Gas, 
Year. 2 
Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.|) Value. | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity. Value. Value, Value. 
tons. £ tons. £ tons. & 000 gals. £ £& £ 

1945-46 262,003 | 478,377 19,649 48,651 | 399,222 | 362,553 8,065 425,500 338,405 18,867 
309,538 | 559,323 22,853 54,933 | 442,845 | 406,206 9,232 445,505 382,347 17,868 

347,655 | 644,937 24,188 62,358 | 440,880 | 473,614 9,193 453,514 433,899 20,180 

362,520 | 828,534 15,875 53,639 | 456,502 | 548,600 10,251 576,853 471,560 24,119 

1949-50 .... | 309,866 | 965,240 21,786 71, 353 473, 530 | 575,143 10,113 653; 564 598,920 26,694 
1950-51 459,130 |1,134,895 21,493 97.162 | 435,111 | 579,877 11,210 849,799 723,189 40,748 
1051-52 452,510 |1,665,076 26,280 | 133,216 | 473,810 | 657,801 18,627 | 1,215,884 | 1,081,073 59,622 
1952-53 443,783 |2,137,504 22,378 | 129,214 | 429,556 | 644,352 14,120 | 1,369,600 | 1,382,211 69,443 
1953-54 568,130 |2,891,657 17,922 | 147,102 | 358,599 | 462,236 15,518 | 1,392,205 | 1,534,571 72,068 
1954-55... | 602,871 |3,225,276 18,185 | 144,288 | 345,326 | 420,094 23,978 | 1,640,168 | 1,710,148 70,943 


(a) Complete figures for forest sawmills are not available. 


Output and Net Production 


The basis on which each of these values is computed has been defined in ‘‘ Explanatory Notes and 
Definitions” on page 225, 


In the following table the major components of the cost of production, and the margin to cover 
other expenditure and profit are expressed as a percentage of the value of output. Annual variations 
in these percentages are relatively small but the figures shown, taken at five yearly mivenvelsy provide 
adequate long term comparisons, 


ITEMS OF OUTLAY AS A PROPORTION OF VALUE OF OUTPUT 


‘ Item, 1929-30. | 1934-35, | 1939-40. | 1944-45, | 1949-50. | 1954-55. 
! 

per cent. | per cent, | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

Materials ats wits hee 47-05 | 47-65 44-54 48-05 48-03 48-87 

Containers (non-returnable) |. nay eee ae 3-38 3:12 3-18 3-79 4-35 3-02 

Repairs and Replacements .... ees ies as 1-58 1°51 1-92 2-15 1-94 1-98 

Fuel, Power and Light ast eae pa ae 3°34 4-37 5-35 4°76 4-66 5-18 

Lubricating Oil and Waier .. ise wike eo 0-32 0:42 0-55 0-42 0-32 0-25 

Salaries and Wages (a) aa 24-60 21-25 22-53 23-99 23-90 23-22 

Margin for all other Expenditure and Profit -. 19-73 21-68 21-93 16°84 16-80 17°53 

Total... sacs wits fens ae oot 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


(a) Excludes value of working proprietors’ services, 


- At the same intervals over this period the annual values of output, net production and of net pro- 
duction per person employed have been as follows :— 


GROSS OUTPUT AND NET PRODUCTION 


Net Production. 


Year. Output. 

Total. Per person 

employed (a), 

& £ & 

4929-30 16,891,482 _ 7,488,060 381 
1934-35 14,641,680 6,284,923 354 
1939-40 20,307,286 9,027,728 393 
1944-45 31,740,740 12,960,009 445 
1949-50 63,978,037 26,044,026 639 
1054-55 149,584,445 60,955,829 1,236 


(a) Average over the whole year and inclusive of Working Proprietors, 


The following table gives summarized financial data for 1954-55 for each of the sixteen elasses of 
industry and details for the industries within those classes, 
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Government Factories 

As well as those establishments which ‘operate for the repair and maintenance of government plant 
and equipment, government factories also engage in such manufacturing activities as brick-making, 
sawmilling, meat treatment and pig iron production. In addition, the principal clectricity and gas under- 
takings are conducted by the State. 

Statistics relating to government factories are included in the tables appearing earlier in this Part 
but are segregated in the tables immediately following, in order to show their development from 1945-46 
to 1954-55, with comparative figures for 1938-39. 


PARTICULARS OF GOVERNMENT FACTORIES 


= TABLE A 
Employees + 
(Average over Period Worked). Salaries and Wages Paid. 
Year. Tractories, ve 
i Males . Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. 
No. No. No. No. £ £ £ 
1938-39 .... ahs wii 51 3,448 82 3,525 864,988 10,971 875,959 
1945-46 .... ee ze 66 5,361 500 5,861 1,690,301 66,030 1,756,331 
1946-47... tee Soe 71 5,332 167 5,499 1,696,470 23,064 1,719,534 
1947-48... wis ote - 70 5,623 © 148 5,771 2,002,535 26,578 2,029,108 
1948-49... Boe ste 79 6,263 146 6,409 2,459,099 30,598 2,489,697 
1949-50... sass wis 82, 6,438 147 6,585 2,785,189 34,632 2,819,821 
1950-51... atts _ “88 6,575 154 6,729 * 3,364,960 39,650 3,404,610 
1951-52... wees ieee p 85 6,749 158 6,907 4,260,857 56,148 4,317,005 
1952-53... eee ce 86 6,920 151 re "071 4,921,224 65,516 4,986,740 
1953-54... Bae ia 92 7,286 158 Ts “Add 5,442,440 72,349 5,514,789 
1954-55... Bae _ 100 7,705 163 7,868 6,172,691 79,342 6,252,033 
TABLE B 
Materials | 
used Book Values of— 
Power, nel (including ae 
Light, Lubri- Containers, e 
Year. eating Oil and Production, Output. Land | y 
and Water. Repairs to ae Plant 
Plant and B ane and 
Machinery). nildings. Machinery 
£ £ & & £ £ 
1988-39 eee 259,010 804,311 1,318,231 2,381,552 1,327,724 2,140,010 
1945-46... ed a 522,244 1,743,199 2,510,182 4,775,625 2,038,221 3,046,156 
1946-47... Seon eel 579,706 1,679,490 2,331,413 4,590,609 1,883,147 2,617,910 
1947-48... ats one 695,603 1,961,772 2,776,588 5,433,963 1,886,294 2,725,216 
1948-49 act wai 916,481 2,489,177 3,048,179 6,453,837 1,767,789 2,532,605 
1949-50... se ave 1,056,893 3,024,788 3,605,301 7,686,982 1,753,814 3,190,128 
1950-51... Ras ite 1,224,870 3,796,931 6,115,743 10,137,544 |” 2,004,556 4,376,949 
1951-52... ts Ade 1,933,312 4,431,006 6,069,911 12,434,319 3,485,854 8,364,148 
1952-53... ore vee 2,144,909 4,615,230 7,507,868 14,268,007 5,258,135 9,660,402 
1953-54... ae ace 2,484,466 4,951,639 8,261,294 15,697,399 5,784,878 11,162,565 
1954-55... nie an 2,850,341 5,206,954 9,263,485 17,320,780 6,578,604 11,952,216 


Articles Produced and Materials Used 

The following table lists some of the principal products of secondary industry in the State and shows 
the quantities produced in each of the five years 1950-51 to 1954-55, with comparative figures for © 
1938-39. As the list does not include all items manufactured, it should not be regarded as necessarily 
giving an accurate assessment of factory development as a whole. However, as quantities are expressed 
in terms of physical units, the production of individual items may be compared over the years reviewed 
without the reference to price changes which must be made when comparing figures expressed in monetary 
terms. , 

Cigarette production increased from 25,117 Ib. in 1938-39 to 459,970 Ib. in 1954-55, In 1952-53 
and 1953-54 it was even higher. Production of canned meat increased from 71,880 Ib. to 4,230,395 Ib. 
and paints (excluding water paints) from 14,432 gallons to 225,399 gallons. Expressed as percentages, 
other substantial increases since 1938-39 which are revealed by the table include aerated waters, 227 
per cent.; beer and stout, 140 per cent. ; clay bricks, 101 per cent. ; portland cement, 151 per cent. ; 
cheese, 148 per cent. ; electricity, 129 per cent. ; fibrous plaster sheets, 186 per cent. ; town gas, 158 
per cent. ; margarine, 888 per cent. ; beverage wine, 122 per cent.: and scoured wool, 332 per cent. 
Decreases have occurred in sueh items as eycles, jams, sauce and manufactured tobacco. 
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ITEMS OF FACTORY PRODUCTION } 


Quantity. 
Commodity. Unit. 
1938-39. || 1950-51. | 1951-52, | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55, 
Acids— 
Acetic wee ewt. 584 6,737 2,161 5,085 3,524 3,975 
Hydrochloric ewt. 588 1,138 1,109 1,244 1,377 1,394 
Nitric ton 14 19 25 20 1 12 
Sulphuric .... ton 108,280 148,197 150,335 142,339 148,166 168,660 
Aerated Waters gal. 1,221,919 || 3,405,896 | 3,576,856 | 3,299,562 | 3,503,029 | 4,000,423 
Bacon and Ham ib. * 4,212,970 || 7,969,883 | 8,243,124 | 8,272,455 | 7,722,049 | 7,427,758 
Beer and Stout gal. 7,268,503 |/16,478,979 |17,433,390 /17,783,571 |17,844,069 |17,410,951 
Boots and Shoes pair. 358,603 556,360 579.006 476,279 §24,614 415,767 
Bran : we wee | COM es QOOIb.)} 34,467 47,377 48,837 49,283 41,793 37,640 
Bread (2b. loaf) 5 she Mat No. 24,557,372 |/45,864,089 [48,277,461 [50,737,046 |52,667,286 |52,815,251 
Bricks (Standard Size)— 
Clay eat A tite eet 000 53,062 64,628 72,417 82,521 96,174 106,672 
Cement . Bes 58 000 (f) 2,684 4,467 8,522 5,066 8,740 
Butter .... ae Yb. 14,654,760 |/15,224,913 |15,020,018 |14,516,018 |13,757,468 |16,005,099 
Cardigans, Pullovers (All Types) woes dozen. 4,300 8,026 6,868 8,196 10,304 12,284 
Gases—Fruit (including snopks) Sede No. 2,571,890 || 2,114,111 | 2,366,805 | 3,068,324 2,828,401 | 2,659,010 
Cement (ethene) ae Sees ton 56,520 72,075 74,680 97,418 125,466 | . 141,690 
Cheese... ; ite Ib. 977,092 || 1,675,238 | 1,397,265 | 2,004,514 | 2,609,531 | 2,426,524 
Cigarettes ee lb. 25,117 257,239 270,834 478,868 580,551 459,970 
Coke (including “Coke Breeze) vies ton 14,104 28,217 30,689 23,930 21,111 22,068 
Confectionery (not Chocolate) ues) lb. -| 2,869,397 |) 3,582,333 | 3,879,947 | 8,887,845 | 3,451,985 | 3,824,736 
Cordials and bynine ‘ek a see gal. 106,531 168,729 201,598 | 214,043 220,446 268,133 
Cycles. Bs ee fete No. 12,231 9,004 8,859 7,037 8,407 7,777 
Blectricity (a) |. shee sae + |7000 K.W.H.| 307,002 469,914 529,701 568,677 626,851 702,272 
Enamels ne oh gal. wane 37,974 35,127 35,867 47,543 39,084 
vinous Plaster Sheets — lf wee sq. yd. 881,649 || 2,067,752 | 2,574,682 | 2,436,220 | 2,348,624 | 2,517,204 
Hour— ; 
Ordinary ton (2,0001b.)| 138,583 217,345 | 221,846 | 224,380 | 187,958 | 165,767 
Self raising ew. 77,392 110,359 | 122,948 89,518 89,000 96,948 
Gas (‘Lown) (8)... : .-- | 000 cub. ft. | 561,002 || 1,392,023 | 1,429,602 | 1,443,304 | 1,4427802 | 1,447'705 
Teo - ies sane eon ton 27,625 51,586 52,418 | < 46,281 40,528 35,399 
lron—Pig. ‘Tron suse see see ton oe 9,047 11,087 10,280 10,515 11,243 
Jams... eit ae eles sae Ib. 1,062,987 || 1,355,779 | 1,285,968 | 1,119,212 733,451 597,451 
Leather— 
¥or sale by weight “ oe Ib. 1,536,209 |) 3,394,619 | 3,582,484 | 3,195,256 | 3,032,434 | 2,927,524 
For sale by measurement. aes sq. ft. 246,400 |) 1,852,110 | 1,983,040 | 1,899,099 | 2,114,220 | 1,757,815 
Lime (Quicklime) = aes ee ton 17,056 20,121 22,480 25,384 22,594 25,505 
Macaroni, Spaghettl. ete... aes ewt. 4,061 14,448 14,380 16,804 12,656 22,381 
Margarine “ate Wet oe lp. 125,070 281,457 | 609,873 | 1,408,584 | 1,214,080 | 1,236,256 
Mattresses— 
Woven Wire, Link Mesh, etc. .... No. 15,897 30,687 81,753 27,419 27,980 32,924 
Soft Filled... No. (f) 61,272 50,635 44,574 44,721 41,751 
juner Spring No. 400 11,612 9,251 12,615 20,448 21,775 
Meat, Canned .... Ib. 71,880 || 2,633,980 | 3,949,911 | 4,193,834 | 4,066,807 | 4,230,395 
Methanol gal. shag 42,995 55,272 52,116 37,093 46,237 
Nails ae oe si sed ton 484 757 691 679 884 941 
Oil—Whale vee ton He 2,583 9,438 11,088 11,284 10,539 
Paints (excluding Water Paints) dass . gal. 14,482 187,887 163,839 144,689 201,214 225,399 
Pickles and Chutneys ee — pint. 236,778 455,630 446,398 627,461 673,583 668,607 
Plaster of Paris hte es 3 ton 8,526 28,855 21,804 23,654 21,950 22,485 
Pollard . aie ---+ | ton (2,0001b.)/ 23,745 34,907 35,771 38,364 31,314 27,118 
Pyjamas—\Woven Fabrie— . 
Men’s and Boys’ .. dozen 14,164 10,464 11,234 6,993 12,173 14,673 
Women’s and Girls’ , dozen (f) 1,657 1,900 1,437 1,955 2,811 
Sauce (All 'ypes) a int. 841,686 878,970 972,229 830,499 692,397 654,566 
Shirts... “a wee nee lozen 43,313 52,401 57,525 37,307 51,334 50,234 
Sleepers—Sawn «.- |’7000 sup. ft. 20,598 17,252 16,299 28,171 34,335 | ° 34,971 
Soap and Soap Substitutes (c) fits ewt. 50,018 72,622 69,171 68,149 75,289 74,776 
Stock and Poultry Foods— 
Meat and Bone Meal... tse ewt. (f) 72,655 153,455 178,464 139,339 143,431 
Other (Prepared) ve eee | tom (2,000Ib.) (f) 21,375 25,381 33,042 49,516 42,832 
Suits—-Men’s—3 piecc Son _ No. (f) 17,525 11,394 8,605 5,821 3,816 
. 2 piece nde Seeead No. (f) 29,371 23,357 24,904 25,901 22,247 
Superphosphate ass aa ton 306,738 416,997 421,511 417,727 428,314 472,787 
Tallow (Raw and Refined) Be ewt. 30,420 49,108 56,679 85,441 66,533 67,048 
Tiles (Roofing)—Cement ote 000 1,834 5,688 10,352 11,738 9,588 11,082 
Timber (from Local Logs)— 
Sawn Cenuding pleenet?) Aes ... | 000 sup. ft. 125,452 156,827 178,290 203,314 216,021 225,795 
Hlewn (e) . ”.. | 7000 sup. ft. 80,863 19,398 21,157 20,011 24,990 25,698 
‘Tobacco ice shes Lb. 240,388 181,411 | 209,606 | 143,360 79,648 21,665 
‘Fractors (All Types) - peer ee No. val, 663 44d 337 534 385 
‘lrousers—Men’s— 
Sports aéve sate Sees ite No. (f) 75,367 61,952 62,492 65,361 50,503 
Work _ em sok ee No. (f) 123,559 | 129,477 106,960 156,061 147,160 
Wine (Beverage) wack wave Ste) gal. 167,645 317,760 331,226 381,963 368,625 372,283 
Wool—scoured ves nie Ib. 3,688,615 |/12 849, 475 112,971,705 113,584,494 115,241,703 115,930,051 
(a) 'fotal generated——no deduction being made for losses in transmission, etc. (6) Total made—no deduction belng 
made for losses in distribution, etc. (ec) Hixcludes compounded and synthetic detergents. (d) Includes plywood 
veneers in terms of super foet. (e) Produced by agencies other than factories. (f) Not available for publication. 
See note on Confidential Provisions, page 225, t Aggregate production of each commodity. ‘Figures in tables on pages 


243 to 250 are confined to the ‘ Industries” stated. 

The consumption of various materials in specific industries is shown in the following table for the 
years 1950-51 to 1954-55, with comparable figures for 1938-39. As in the preceding table, quantities 
are expressed in terms of physical units and figures for individual items may therefore be directly com 
pared over the period reviewed without reference to price changes which occurred. 
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WOOLSCOURING AND FELLMONGERY WORKS 


Book values of :— 
i Persous Salaries | Materials Net _ Scoured 
Year. Factories. Land Plant employed. |and Wages.| used Output. | production. Wool 
and and (a) obtained. 
Buildings. | Machinery. 
No. £ £ No. £& £ £ £ Ib. 

1938-39 5 20,486 23,924 59 14,168 39,493 60,238 20,745 3,688,615 
1945-46 7 45,807 : 58,536 193 60,058 43,052 123,184 80,132 8,596,388 
1946-47 6 43,373 61,671 206 71,912 101,674 197,151 95,477 | 11,942,306 
1947-48 6 43,392 64.518 225 84,974 138,997 262,519 123,522 | 11,685,754 
1948-49 6 44,704 73,142 235 107,996 197,263 371,771 174,508 | 14,089,830 
1949-50 6 47,620 74,370 249 129,791 907,061 | 1,222,313 315,252 | 15,490,566 
1950-51 5 45,000 78,616 ; 223 129,606 | 1,661,207 | 1,904,238 243,031 | 12,849,475 
1951-52 Ka 76,785 139,657 . 242 172,613 632,166 956,259 324,093 | 12,971,705 
1952-53 6 77,168 167,120 258 195,165 756,230 | 1,038,768 282,538 | 13,584,494 
1953-54 6 67,027 119,965 255 204,369 833,585 | 1,165,705 332,120 | 15,241,708 
1954-55 6 58,369 116,744 250 209,442 749,074 | 1,153,055 403,981 | 15,930,051 


{a) Includes the value of raw materials ; fuel, power and Jight ; lubricating oi! and water; repairs to buildings 
and plant and the value of non-returnable containers. 


ELECTRICITY AND TOWN GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


Statistics relating to the operation of electricity and town gas undertakings have been included in the 
preceding general tables appearing in this Part, and details of those which are owned and operated by 
government agencies are included in the table on page 240 dealing with government factories. 


Electricity Generation and Transmission 

The areas supplied with adequate industrial power have been restricted to a certain extent by the 
absence of conditions suitable for the generation of hydro-electric power and by the localized nature of the 
developed coalfields. The requirements of the Metropolitan Statistical Division and adjacent areas have 
been met by conveying coal to central power stations, but supplies in some of the less centrally situated 
areas have been inadequate. 

A new policy of linking decentralized power stations in a grid system is now being implemented 
and will do much to remedy existing deficiencies over the great part of the south-west of the State. Major 
steam turbine generating stations are at present operating at South Fremantle, East Perth and Collie, 
and a fourth is under construction at Bunbury. The Collie and Bunbury stations are intended as im- 
portant feeder units in the system. Minor systems, served by local government authorities or privately - 
owned plants and supplying either direct or alternating current of various voltages, are being absorbed 
as the Grid system’s transmission lines extend. 

This work, which is being carried out as part of a long term developmental scheme by the State Elec- 
tricity Commission of Western Australia, is expected, within the next ten years, to provide a large area 
of the State with electric power at standard frequency and voltage. ; 


Town Gas Production 

Town gas production in Western Australia is now limited to three establishmerits, located at Perth, 
Albany and Fremantle. The first two of these are operated by the State Electricity Commission and 
that at Fremantle by a limited company. A fourth establishment was controlled by the Municipality 
of Geraldton until the gas works were closed down in 1956. 

The following tables give details of electricity and town gas undertakings during 1938-39 and the 
period 1945-46 to 1954-55. 
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CHAPTER IX—TRADE, TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION 


PART 1.—TRADE 


Early Records and Historical Summary 


Statistics concerning the external trade of the Colony of Western Australia during the early years 
of settlement were obtained firstly from the records of the Harbour Masters and subsequently from in- 
formation compiled by the Collectors of Customs, The earlier entries were not detailed—thus the re- 
corded imports of 1829 (the first year of the Colony), totalled some £50,000, but no information is avail- 
able regarding the type of goods or their precise origin. From 1846 fuller details are available, the total 
for that year being £25,959, and the principal items as follow :— apparel and haberdashery, flour, bis- 
cuits, grain, tea, coffee and sugar. The goods came, mainly, from the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies, which included the Colonies of Eastern Australia. 


Customs procedure was regulated by Imperial Acts until the enactment of the Customs Ordinance 
of 1860 which remained im force until 1892 when—following the granting of self-government—the State 
Parliament passed the Customs Consolidation Act. During this pre-Federation period Customs duties 
were levied on imports from the other Australian Colonies as well as those from oversea countries. 


No separate records of imports from the other Australian colonies are available for years prior to 
1857, when the value of goods from those sources was only £9,472, compared with £67,135 from the 
United Kingdom and £94,532 for total imports. During the next thirty years the most notable feature 
of inward trade was the increasing importance of Eastern Australia as a source of supplies. In 1877, 
imports from the other Australian colonies overtook purchases from the United Kingdom and com- 
prised nearly one-half of the total. 

The annual value of all imports was still below £1 million in 1890, but the total for the year 1900 
(after which the control of Customs and Excise passed to the Commonwealth Parliament) was slightly 
less than £6 million, £2-7 million of which were from the Eastern States and £2-2 million from the United 

‘Kingdom, In the course of this 10 years’ period, and principally because of the population increases 
which followed the gold finds, the range of commodities coming into the State broadened considerably. 
Besides normal consumer requirements, such as foodstuffs, beer, tobacco, apparel and drapery, some 
of the principal imports were mining machinery, live animals, railway stores and rolling stock, iron and 
steel products. 

Wool was the predominant export from the State until 1890 when gold and, to a lesser extent, timber 
assumed increasing importance. The first records of exports additional to ships’ stores appeared in 1837 
and placed the total for that year at £6,906, comprising £5,394 to the United Kingdom and the balance 
to other British Colonies. By 1860 the total had risen to £89,247, and the principal items were wool, 
sandalwood, timber and some horses and sheep. Following the discovery of payable gold in the Kim. 
berley District during 1885, gold bullion valued at £1,207 was sent to Melbourne in 1886. Meanwhile 
the Pearling Industry had been established for nearly twenty years, and the export of pearls and pearl- 
shell (£126,292) ranked second after wool (£261,352) in 1890. For that year gold exports were worth 
£86,664 and timber £82,052. 


_ The State’s export trade expanded rapidly between 1890 and 1900 when a total of almost £7 million 
was reached. Eighty-one per cent. of this represented exports of uncoined and coined gold, whilst 7% 
was attributable to timber and about 4% to wool. Thus, the pre-Federation period in the State’s his- 
tory ended with gold as the predominant export commodity and the United Kingdom (62%), the other 
Australian States (16%) and other British Countries (18%) forming the principal export destinations, 


Post-Federation Trade 

In the period between the establishment of the Commonwealth and the outbreak of the second 
World War, import and export trade developed steadily, with some setback during the first World War 
and the financial depression of the early nineteen-thirties. From 1901 to 1909 annual imports remained 
fairly constant at levels between £6 and £7 million, but by 1913, the figure was almost £10 million. This 
' period is notable for the emergence of wheat as an important export commodity, although gold was still 
the principal item exported. During the last pre-war year (1913) the value of bullion and specie sent out 


‘ 
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of the State was £4°3 million, and total exports were valued at more than £9 million. In the same year 
the quantity of timber exported from the State (272,397 loads) reached a figure not previously or since 
attained. 

During the 1914-18 War both imports and exports declined—to the extent that in 1917-18 the value 
of the latter had fallen below £6 million and the total of imports to less than £8 million. Following 
the cessation of hostilities trade recovered rapidly and by 1920-21 the value of imports had risen almost 
to £15 million. Similarly, the total value of exports rose sharply during the early post-war years, ex- 
ceeding £16 million in 1919-20. From 1921-22, the value of imports continued to increase steadily 
until the £20 million mark was passed in 1928-29. Then followed a steep decline with the onset of the 
financial depression, bringing the import figure to less than £11-4 million by 1931-32—the lowest level 
since the first World War. 

Meanwhile, strenuous efforts were made to maintain a high aggregate export income—principally 
by increasing production of primary products such as gold and wheat. As a result the total export in- 
come rose to nearly £18 million in 1930-31, only to fall again under the impact of depressed world prices 
until it reached a figure of £15-5 million during 1932-38. One result of the depression years was an 
increasing dependence by Australian consumers on goods manufactured within the Commonwealth, 
This is reflected in the larger proportion of Eastern States goods—compared with those from the United 
Kingdom or other oversea countries—imported into Western Australia up to 1938-39, In that year, 
the proportions were £12+1 million (64-1%) from the Eastern States, and £2-7 million (14:1%) from 
Britain, out of the total imports value of £18-8 million, compared with percentages of 44-9 and 87:3 in 
1900. Exports for 1938-39 totalled £23 million, gold (worth more than £10-6 million) Beitg the leading 
commodity and wool and wheat the next most important items. 


TRADE SINCE 1939 (t) 


Changes in the nature and direction of the State’s external trade followed the outbreak of the second 
World War, and certain changes in the method of expressing import values were introduced in 1947. 
Dealing first with the valuation changes ; these were brought about by an amendment of the Customs 
Act whereby, from 15th November, 1947, the values of oversea imports were required to be stated in 
* Australian Currency’. This replaced ‘ British Currency” which had been the valuation medium 
since the passing of the Customs Act in 1901. At the same time the opportunity was taken to abolish 
the statutory 10% addition to the value f.o.b. at port of shipment in the exporting country. This had 
been included for some 46 years—possibly to cover freight and insurance to port of entry into Australia. 

In effect, the values of oversea imports are now assessed at their cost f.o.b., at the port of shipment, 
expressed in Australian currency. Using this new valuation basis, adjustments to import figures have 
been made retrospective to 1938-39 in the official publications of the Commonwealth and State Statis- 
ticians. Interstate imports on the other hand are valued at “‘ landed cost ” at the port or railway station 
of entry into Western Australia—that is a c.if. valuation. Exports, whether oversea or interstate, have 
always been valued in Australian Currency, f.o.b., at the port of shipment, except export commodities 
shipped on consignment. These are valued at the Australian f.o.b. equivalent of the ruling market prices 
in the importing State or Country. 

Comparisons between the pre-1939 values of imports and the corresponding war-time and post- 
war figures need to take account of the above changes in the valuation basis. It is also necessary to 
male allowance for the considerable depreciation in the value of money during this period. Trade 
figures for the war period do not include supplies brought into or sent out of the State by the Australian 
and Aled Forces. They do, however, include goods imported by private firms for supply to the defence 
forces in this State and Sonnmodisics exported by local manufacturers or sme for use by the Allicd 
Forces. 

War-time and Post-war Imports 

In the year immediately preceding the outbreak of war (1938-39), import values totalled £18-8 
million or £40-3 per head of the mean population. During 1939-40 the war had little apparent effect 
on the State’s import trade ; in fact the value of goods obtained from all sources rose to £20 million. How- 
ever, in the following three years, imports from the other States of the Commonwealth declined from 
£13-1 million to £12-5 million, while oversea imports fell sharply, following Japan’s entry into the Pacific 
War. Total imports which had fallen to £16-1 million in 1942-48 again rose in 1943-44, and thereafter 
continued to increase at an accelerated rate. 


(t) _ The text which follows refers to the period up to 1953-54, but certain tables for the years 1954-55 and 1955-56 are given in 
a special supplement on pages 267 to 271. 
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Many of the important commodities imported are recorded only in terms of value (e.g., machinery, 


apparel, etc.), but the following supplementary table shows the principal imports for which quantities 


are available, 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FOR WHICH QUANTITIES ARE RECORDED 


(a) Weight not recorded. 


Commodities. Unit. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52, 1952-53. 1953-54. ¢ 
Meats, Preserved in Tins iva Ib. 888,556 2,410,874 3,518,689 2,708,168 1,106,118 1,204,886 
Milk and Cream, Preserved, Con- 
densed, Concentrated, ete, .... Ib, 1,019,076 652,684 821,964 -| 1,022,417 1,646,911 2,852,007 
Milk, Dried or in Powdered F aoe . 
and Malted ‘Ib. 1,890,457 3,240,348 2,844,967 2,191,125 3,006,821 2,981,167 
Butter... Ib. 2,107,642 524,572 2,560,154 3,074,663 3,405,226 4,230,053 
Butter Substitutes Ib, 1,745,368 2,131,085 2,212,541 2,218,718 2,455,121 2,832,657 
Cheese _.... Ib, 1,413,471 2,271,326 2,893,081 2,394,845 2,763,151 2,387,168 
Tish, Preserved in Tins Ib. 1,817,545 1,255,307 | 1,199,122 | 1,496,097 431,038 1,038,610 
Barley eee bushel 7,457 53,142 346,602 205,266 421,071 367,447 
Macaroni, Vermicelli and Spag- 
hetti “a pe Ib. 230,267 922,481 930,096 786,066 762,142 1,157,705 
Biscuits .... Ib. 257,216 282,061 206,142 159,211 177,902 188,578 
Onions ewt, 30,670 50,404 14,462 26,086 41,689 27,000 
Potatoes ewt. 1,328 * 19,435 64,005 31 11 2 
Vegetables, Preserved in. n Liquid Jb. (a) 3,071,996 3,930,546 2,375,583 2,122,477 2,465,347 
Fruits, Fresh .. cental, 48,101 19,603 30,453 12,850 12,414 41,388 
Fruits, Dried... Ib. 2,560,981 2,822,758 2,662,800 8,467,477 2,532,597 2,652,443 
Yruits, Preserved in Liquid Ib. (a) 4,619,337 5,001,386 5,919,790 6,186,044 5,660,349 
Jams and Jellies ee $63 Ib. 4,983,395 3,931,331 5,570,555 4,215,173 3,174,653 4,561,187 
Jelly Crystals and Powders |. Ib. 321,866 183,981 287,165 310,548 299,802 218,628 
Pickles and Sauces Ib. 104,456 1,907,693 2,015,654 1,891,058 1,633,266 2,050,525 
Spices tees Ib. 443,616 242,840 307,101 262,269 261,762 285,935 
Tea ae Ib. 4,508,671 3,662,715 4,484,028 4,108,802 4,522,368 4,277,784 
Confectionery Ib. 4,367,559 4,913,298 5,465,453 5,490,790 6,118,400 6,861,347 
Hops is Ib. 181,648 393,386 304,385 450,845 348,863 361,936 
Ale and Beer gal. 660,324 11,777 16,877 21,464 17,814 23,455 
Wine ae gal. 197,520 383,980 407,553 485,268 455,771 634,489 
Spirits (Beverages) wie gal. 95,334 129,138 154,386 139,071 88,072 140,856 
Tobacco, Unmannfactured Tb. 66,163 230,966 183,172 242,384 308,053 522,717 
Tobacco, Manufactured Ib. 1,124,874 1,422,991 1,393,034 1,491,797 1,558,434 |- 1,687,694 
Cigarettes eg Ib. 511,077 1,056,925 1,101,838 1,289,743 987,467 1,841,303 
Cigars : Ib. 12,856 10,097 13,565 10,397 15,931 16,640 
Wool, Greasy .... Ib. 13,528 3,512,914 2,816,875 1,347,835 864,284 612,015 
Wool, Scoured and Carbonised lb. 91,227 261,836 39,060 86,445 66,313 42,532 
Wool’ Tops sete: oe Ib. 46,911 170,386 240,317 237,693 240,012 343,085 
Kapok... - lb. 777,059 778,706 851,706 657,428 512,280 569,795 
Bags and Sacks. doz. 601,794 806,346 579,962 817,526 458,839 555,431 
Yarns ° .... bee Tb, 88,187 388,591 441,474 329,014 438,903 361,256 
Petroleum and Shale Spirit 
(Petrol, ete.) .... ts2 gal. 27,016,507 43,789,667 50,457,629 54,587,041 54,184,427 64,118,121 
Kerosene and the Like gal, 6,699,276 12,555,588 18,566,306 12,796,844 12,616,565 12,893,511 
Solar Oil nee gal, 1,089,065 5,003,053 5,733,067 9,572,329 10,021,056 10,080,052 
Residual Of] _... gal 47,652,085 92,861,413 |124,819,702 115,110,936 94,860,009 92,892,504 
‘Lubricating (Miner: al) Oil gal. 1,490,157 4,127,392 3,758,354 5,058,466 3,313,174 1,805,777 
Coal : ton 72,985 103,648 79,708 94,322 70,068 65,508 
Asphalt, Bitumen, Tar aud Pitch ewt. 190,479 104,790 189,475 206,754 878,374 212,638 
Sulphur .... he ewt. 887,736 777,938 685,993 601,370 410,556 728,075 
Plywood and Veneers | sq. ft. (a) 8,959,854 2,559,665 9,464,428 2,180,908 3,679,894 
Timber () es : sup. ft. 7,751,817 4,510,674 5,994,427 5,876,172 3,377,991 7,586,673 
Rock Phosphates. ewt, 4,160,163 5,837,082 5,499,709 6,266,900 6,531,855 5,460,220 
Other Fertilisers ewt, $11,120 186,690 261,651 340,538 209,395 200,733 
-Cyanides of Potassium and 
Sodium oe ewt. 57,509 38,857 41,478 60,902 53,167 38,541 


(b) Excludes imports of palings, pickcts, laths, mouldings and other types of timber 


not recorded in stiper feet. t For later years see page 263, 


The steep rise in prices ‘since 1938-39 precludes the use of records in terms of value for comparisons 
in the volume of imports. Approximate increases in the volume of imports per year can be deduced, 
however, from an examination of oversea and interstate cargo tonnages discharged at Western Australian 
ports (see following table). Jn the case of interstate imports it must be noted that the value of goods 
received from this source by rail, road, air and post during 1953-54 represented about 17% of the total 
imports, compared with only 3% in 1938-39. While records of overland interstate trade were not as 
complete in 1938-39 as they now are, it can be safely assumed that the volume of goods received, par- 
ticularly by road transport, from the Eastern States has expanded considerably in the post-war years. 
It follows, therefore, that the upward trend in the volume of imports from the other States has been some- 
what steeper than cargo tonnages indicate. 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS AND INWARD CARGO TONNAGES RECORDED 


: Inward Cargo Tonnage (a). 
Year. Imports. 
Oversea. Interstate. Total. 
£ Tons. Tons. . Tons. 
1938-389 18,801,957 749,216 340,190 1,089,406 
1939-40 20,008,720 748,022 359,083 1,108,005 
1940-41 18,614,730 572,940 366,666 939,606 
1941-42 18,250,537 i 617,525 411,638 1,029,163 
1942-43 16,093,080 473,068 485,352 958,420 
1943-44 17,199,337 474,294 441,622 915,916 
1944-45 18,039,357 639,786 372,504 1,012,290 
1945-46 21,628,149 624,631 405,966 1,030,597 
1946-47 30,591,007 . 657,518 404,491 1,062,004 
1947-48 42,819,781 741,289 419,997 1,161,286 
1948-49 52,628,846 957,979 446,321 1,404,300 
1949-50 69,443,677 1,279,068 421,270 1,700,338 
1950-51 88,172,421 1,449,444 480,273 1,929,717 
1951-52 const Sie 3s % sete wees 122,341,420 1,585,286 505,635 2,090,921 
1952-53 wees coe dee aaa fens niske 98,480,531 1,208,339 536,760 1,745,009 
1953-54 $ see aa dant aa Sass ae 125,212,340 1,285,386 564,773 1,850,159 


(a) Combines both “ measurement ” and “ weight ’”? tonnages and relates to sea-borne freight only. 
} Fort later years sec page 268. 


Of the total imports during 1953-54, just under two-thirds came from or via other States of tho 
Commonwealth. The principal groups of imports (Interstate and Oversea combined), were :—Metals 
and Metal Manufactures (£29,693,769), of which motor vehicles and parts accounted for £11,738,789, 
a considerable proportion being from oversea ; Machines and Machinery (£20,154,899), including trac- 
tors and parts £3,282,498 (maimly from oversea), refrigerating machines and appliances £2,492,275, and 
‘agricultural machinery £3,445,176 ; Electrical Appliances and Equipment (£5,145,391) ; Apparel and 
Textiles (£17,364,253) ; Foodstuffs (£11,252,986) and Petroleum Products, mainly from oversea, 
(£8,310,281). 


War-time and Post-war Exports 


Exports from the State during the first three war years were maintained at about £25 million per 
annum by heavy shipments of gold bullion, most of which was consigned to the other States of the Com- 
monwealth. In 1942-48, because of the disruption of the State’s oversea markets and interference 
with shipping, consignments of primary products declined sharply and the total value of exports (in- 
cluding ships’ stores) amounted only to £164 million, of which £7-9 million represented gold bullion. 
As a war-time measure wool, wheat, apples, pears, dried fruit and a number of other primary products 
were acquired by the Commonwealth Government, the producers being paid at prices fixed under agree- 
ments made with the United Kingdom Government. In 1943-44 and 1944-45 the shipping position - 
improved somewhat and, despite the slackening of exports of gold bullion, the annual export yields 
in those years rose to over £19 million—the principal items being wheat and wool. 

The following table gives export values (including ships’ stores) for each of the years, 1938-39 to 
1953-54, together with the tonnages of outward cargo handled during the same years. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND OUTWARD CARGO TONNAGES RECORDED. 


Outward Cargo Tonnage (a). 
Year. Exports. 
Oversea. Interstate. Total. 
£ Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1938-39 23,006,410 957,209 117,816 1,075,025 
1939-40 24,576,754 699,432 112,572 812,004 
1940-41 24,839,479 669,043 171,815 840,858 
1941-42 25,351,484 521,450 159,265 680,715 
1942-43 16,362,003 272,632 141,687 414,319 
1943-44 19,532,146 553,331 189,187 742,518 
1944-45 19,403,033 630,796 388,474 1,019,270 
1945-46 26,544,880 496,722 323,200 819,922 
1946-47 29,720,015 474,597 199,826 674,423 
1947-48 55,731,230 898,944 155,844 1,054,788 
1948-49 55,593,840 827,273 132,763 960,036 
1949-50 61,865,636 862,809 129,170 991,979 
1950-51 111,857,881 1,224,759 130,840 1,355,599 
1951--52 97,692,527 1,094,310 210,857 1,305,167 
1952-53 113,132,804 1,139,711 727 567 1,867,278 
1953-54 ¢ 91,652,608 (b) 627,076 743,914 1,370,990 


(a) Combines both “ measurement ” and “ weight” tonnages and relates to sea-borne freight ouly. 
(6) Low figure mainly due to considerable decline in shipments of wheat. } For later years see page 268. 
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The State’s principal exports during recent years and a comparison with 1938-39 are shown in the 


following table : 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE MORE IMPORTANT EXPORTS FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
AND OF SHIPS’ STORES 


Commodities. Unit. | 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-58. | 1958-54.t 
: cold : 1b. | 16,501,889 || 18,993,314 | 16,960,502 | 13,289,965 | 11,058,475 | 13,555,097 
iy ~ seer Aneenctived! hy eone proces) { £ 248,321 590,718 609,816 567,712 718,691 873,785 
- | Motton and Lamb (preserved by! f Ib: | 11,774,904 || 5,274,277 | 2,070,449 | 2,800,953 | 14,527,244 | 7,294,910 
edt cold process) .. £ 318,927 242,556 108,608 150,526 731,536 437,440 
I Pork (preserved. by cold process) Tb. 1,278,045 858,571 616,359 933,788 1,019,862 474,349 
“| £ 39,883 29/646 56,424 116,212 151,736 76,077 
1 ‘Milk and Cream, Preserved, | f° Ib. 2,280°954 6,441,360 | 9,2821459 | 5,593,880 | 5,168,452 | 7,172,039 
Condensed, Concentrated, ete. £ 81,684 360,912 629,038 369,691 479,317 681,257 
i caters Ib. 4,133,697 3,251,478 | 1,095,158 316,784 342,580 374,423 
£ 231,102 431,862 155,920 46,610 62,814 70,315 
Zoggs in Shell doz. 734°900 2,052,330 | 1,541'880 | 1,643,364 | 2,470,315 | 2,821;864 
£ 45,704 285,729 217,008 | ‘304,499 550,088 525,802 
; in § Ib. 6322 941,283 | 1,480:180 730, 3,147,751 | 3,452,776 
Eggs not in Shell £ 335 90,756 209,903 209.398 470,220 564,698 
Fish Ib. 62,098 3,306,551 | 5,149,754 | 4,818,560 | 5,292,603 | 5,271,417 
1s 1705 423,955 935,342 | 1,144,485 | 1.304159 | 1/398,712 
Wheat push. | 22,613525 |/ 21,510,390 | 30,510,360 | 26,882,885 | 23,318.985 | 6,800:140 
£ 3,027,708 || 16,692,007 | 25/843,906 | 22,864,041 | 20,173,406 | 5,635,764 
Flour Wheaten) eental | 1,780:586 || 2316287 | 3,194:796 | 3,281,614 | 3,524,814 | 2'956,983 
£ 582,495 || 4/167,598 | siss7141 | 6,834,290 | 7,545,146 | 5,851,806 
Potatoes owt. 2947492 198/617 220,082 266,020 258,147 315,470 
a 141/028 192/051 253,173 365,727 | | 375,078 650,233 
: = bush. | 1,233,066 707,188 724,712 655,087 B75, 845,754 
Fruits, Fresh—Apples fe | 0802 670,086 865,034 | 107114 | 1,030,260 | 1,800,300 
fie ape ceuta 5,664 i 63,851 | . 60,721 56,675 48,784 
Meat Base Osher i 4 £ 84,216 219,387 282,680 355,079 852,771 340,809 
Guttants oe |S Ib. 5,657,184 2,578,242 | 2,772:720 | 4,876,169 | 4,486,576 | 4,014,368 
Ls 99,813 86,406 138/662 252,151 1997148 180,727 
Tobacco and PTEDRER HORS Rene ; 
of 7 : £ 111,703 149,348 231,648 420,765 380,411 426,581 
ive Animals |. £ 52.147 255,708 365,674 363,832 297,020 $44,909 
Skins (other than n sheep skins) £ 47°187 64,682 139,729 118,816 39,829 61.762 
Hides + .. £ 61,509 65,062 113,534 173,724 130,640 120/410 
Sheep Skins £ 258,443 1,003,306 | 2,374,588 | 1,304,391 | 1,800,352 | 1,465,271 
Wool, Greasy “| ¢ Ib. | 68,408,797 || 83.405,287 | 80,731,643 | 91,455,408 {100,908,701 |100,701,099 
£ 3,035,899 || 20,085,466 | 48,246,541 | 28,645,328 | 33,879,266 | 35,672,828 
Wool, Scoured or Washed, and | f Ib. 3,605,920 || 17,490'562 | 11:054,717 | 11,352,904 | 12'603,629 | 11,918,274 
Carbonised £ 23.4681 5.426116 | 8,032,036 | 5,194,466 | 5,681,628 | 5,457,140 
Pearls, and Pearlshell ee 110,777 124,859 117,188 sree ee ret 
me ewt. 31,388 33,088 22/633 34 "615 60,3 
soe { £ 25,262 53,089 71,368 928 937 1,984 194,571 
: F , a. |S gal. aa 193.1 700,100 1,503 | 2,558,697 | 3,182,298 
Mane Anion Cw hne) CHL es { £ 85,965 363,540 | 1,360,705 936,473 | 1,093°332 
Rocks and Minerals, including 
Ores and Concentrates £ 177,397 430,181 566,803 | 1,449,899 | 2,863,277 | 1,905,390 
Leather .... pee £.- 447317 216,961 24,295 189/814 2477829 248,221 
Timber ~ sup. ft.| 68,439,684 |] 34,205'340 | 29,109:902 | 28,658,991 | 47,585,440 | 46,318:277 
a £ 717,641 974.403 391/522 | 1,037,688 | 2,073,593 | 2,240,042 
Palings, Pickets, amie Pipa 
ings, etc... £ 4,300 28,445 27,359, 2,721 2,198 10,107 
Oils, Essential Ib. a) 91,973 162,399" 188,156 100,462 206,678 
oe : £ 25,550 78,763 126,016 120,061 “73,470 58,082 
Gold Bullion F.ozs.| 1,169,151 76 ae 304,084 759,201 418,069 
mee ees % | 10,620,221 1,177 a 6,e71.284 | 12,809,246 | 6,015,109 
ne 3 P.ozs.| 206,869 179,578 | 2,287,150 177,019 183,334 219,295 
Sliver—Bar, Tngot, Sheet £ 22632 55,050 910,586 71,080 70,080 84,421 
All, Other Articles £ 1,526,076 || 5,972:706 | 9,217.256 | 11,465,935 | 12,153,750 | 13,070,754 
Total Exports & | 22,482,150 |! 59,505,596 |108,283,203 | 93,483,072 |107,972,307 | 88,019,525 
Ships’ Stores £ 524260 2:360,040 | 3,624,678 | 4,209,455 | 5,160,497 | 3,633,083 
TOTAL EXPORTS _IN- 
CLUDING SHIPS’ 
STORES Tae * ite g | 23,006,410 || 61,865,686 |111,857,881 | 97,602,527 [113,132,804 | 91,652,608 
+ Principally Cattle and Calf, with some Horse and Buffalo Hides. (a) Weight not available. 


+ For later vears, see page 269 


In the post-war years export incomes rose rapidly, reaching peak totals of £111-9 million in 1950-51 

- and £113-1 million in 1952-53 before declining to £91-7 million in 1953-54. Continued strong oversea 
demands for Australian wool and wheat were the main factors contributing to the very high external 
trade yield. No gold bullion was exported from the State between 1943-44 and 1947-48, when £3-8 
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inillion was despatched, but £6+6 milion was derived from this export in 1951-52; £12-4 million ir 
1952-53 and £6-6 million in 1953-54. Other important items of export during 1953-54 included Flour 
(£5,851,806) ; Fish (£1,398,712); Timber (£2,250,149); Fruit—mainly apples—(£1,650,199) ; Hides 
and Skins (£1,647,448) ; Eggs (£1,090,500) and Beef (£873,785). It will be noted that these items are pro- 
cessed or unprocessed primary products. The State has comparatively little export trade in factory 
products, An export trade in fish has been bnilt up during the post-war period, consisting of frozen 
crayfish tails (mainly to the United States of America), and frozen and canned fish sent to the Hastern 
States. 


The preceding table discloses considerable variations in the quantities of the principal products 
which were exported annually during the period under review. There were also very great changes 
in their monetary yield, due largely to price rises caused by the world-wide financial inflation which 
followed the second World War. Some of the more important exports are now dealt with in greater 
detail :— 


Wool.—This is mainly exported in the grease although substantial quantities of scoured wool are 
also shipped. ‘The export trade in both types of wool fluctuated fairly widely between 1938-39 and 
1945-46 when 108-2 million Ib. of greasy wool (valued at £8-57 million) and 11-7 million Ib. of scoured 
wool (£1°39 million) were sent abroad, principally to the United Kingdom and to the United States of 
America. Although the total quantity involved (just under 120 million lb), comprised the largest an- 
nual wool export yet reached by this State, it should be remembered that some clearance of war-ac- 
cumulated stocks helped to produce an abnormally high figure in relation to the wool clip. Post-war 
exports have continued at high levels but did not again pass the 100 million lb. mark until 1949-50. 
Under the influence of increasing demands for Australian wool by the United States of America, 
and several other countries which had returned to the market after many years, viz., France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Poland; and by the United Kingdom, prices rose sharply after 1946-47. They 
reached the unprecedented figure of 143-43 pence per lb. for greasy wool as the average f.o.b. yalue for 
1950-51, Then followed a substantial fall, with prices for the next three years renging from 75 to 85 
pence. 


The following summary gives the average annual f.0.b. values during 1938-39 and five recent years :— 


: Average f.o.b. value pet lb. during the year ended 30th June :—* - 
Description, 


1939. | 1950. | 1951. 1952. | 1953, | 1954, 
pence pence pence pence pence pence 
Greasy Wool .... ue 10-65 57-65 143-43 75°17 80-58 85-02 
Scoured Wool .... Wise 15-62 74-46 174-40 109-81 108-19 109-89 


Wheat.—In 1938-39 wheat exports were at the moderately high figure of 22-6 million bushels, al- 
though much below the State’s peak export of 42-4 million bushels in 1930-31, following the largest 
harvest on record. The wheat trade declined sharply during the war period, bnt there was a temporary 
return to pre-war levels during 1944-45, when the export total reached 23-6 million bushels by releasv 
of stored wheat. During the three years commencing 1947-48, export totals showed moderate annual 
fluctuations, ranging from 18-4 to 21-5 million bushels. Yn 1950-51, the total rose to 30-5 million 
bushels, but fell successively to 26-8, 23-3 and 6-8 million bushels in the next three years—ending with 
1953-54 when there was a considerable carry-over of wheat not shipped. Wheat prices rose sharply 
from 1945-46 to 1947-48 when a peak average f.o.b. value per bushel of 17s. 6d. was reached. A moderate 
recession in the next two years was followed by a steady rise to 17s. 33d. in 1952-53. Since then prices 
have again receded. Prices for 1938-39 and tive recent years are shown in the following table :— 


WHEAT—AVERAGE F.0.B. VALUE PER BUSHEL 


1938-39. ! 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
s. d. | s. d. | s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 
2 54 | 15 6} 16 11} i708 17° 3k 16 7 


88401-—9 
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The United Kingdom is the chief purchaser of Western Australian wheat, except that in 1949-50 
India (consistently a substantial purchaser), acquired 10,302,995 bushels, compared with 3,730,761 
bushels sent to the United Kingdom. Exports to the United Kingdom increased to approximately 
8 million bushels annually in 1950-51 and 1951-52; rising further to 11:3 million in 1952-53 but falling 
to 4:8 million in 1953-54. In addition to the regular trade with India, large shipments of wheat have 
usually been sent to the Republic of Ireland, Egypt, Italy, Germany and the Netherlands, but some of 
these countries have not made imports from this State in recent years, and there is a large carry-over 
of wheat unshipped. , 


Gold Bullion.—Exports of this commodity were a regular feature of Western Australia’s externa) 
trade during the pre-war years and the 1938-39 figure of £10-6 million was a higher value than any pre- 
vious year. However, greater quantilies had previously been exported—lower prices per fine ounce being 
responsible for the lesser total proceeds in earlier years. The 1,169,151 fine ounces exported in 1938-39 
were sent mainly to the United States of America. A decrease in gold-mining activity followed the 
outbreak of war and no exports of gold bullion were made from 1944-45 to 1946-47. They were partially 
resumed during 1947-48 when 355,649 fine ounces (valued at £3,827,850) were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, but exports were then discontinued until 1951-52. For the years 1951-52, 1952-53 and 
1953-54 exports of gold bullion were respectively £6-6 million, £12-4 million and £6-6 million. 


Since December, 1951, in accordance with an arrangement approved by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, a considerable percentage of the current Australian gold production-has been sold oversea on 
premium markets—i.e., at an average price per fine ounce somewhat higher than the fixed price ruling 
under international agreement for monetary gold (£15 12s. 6d. in December, 1954). This gave some stimu- 
lus to gold production in Western Australia and output rose steadily during the three years ended 1954. 
However, the premium market has now declined to the point where the price is only a few pence above 
the international rate. The 418,069 fine ounces which were exported in 1953-54 brought an average 
price of £15 16s. 6d. compared with the September, 1939 price of £10 11s. 0d. 


Flour (Wheaten).—As the table on page 256 shows, annual exports of this commodity during the 
post-war years have been substantially above the 1938-39 total, in terms both of quantities and values. 
Since the 1988-39 figures are fairly typical of the immediate pre-war years the considerable expansion 
of this trade is clearly indicated. The principal countries of destination during 1953-54—arranged in 
order of the magnitude of their purchases—were Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, the United Kingdom, 
Burma and Mauritius. Purchases by these and other countries vary in proportion from year to year. 


Fresh Fruit (mainly Apples)—The export trade in apples is from three to five times as important, 
in value, as the trade in other sorts of fresh fruit. The export fruits which rank next in importance after 
apples are grapes and citrus fruits. Apple exports during 1938-39 should not be regarded as typical 
of pre-war export volume because consignments in that year were high as a result of especially good 
growing conditions. In more normal pre-war years exports of apples fluctuated in the region of 700,000 
to 900,000 bushels—depending primarily on the seasonal conditions, but also on the strength of oversea 
demand. Over a long period the State’s best customers have been the United Kingdom, Singapore and 
Sweden, in that order. During 1953-54, however, Sweden took 287,000 bushels, the United Kingdom 
235,000 and Singapore 224,000. Considerable quantities are sent to the other Australian States in some 
years, 


Of the other fruits exported, citrus fruits and grapes go mainly to Singapore, and pears to the same 
destination and to the United Kingdom. There is a relatively small export trade in stone fruits (e.g., 
plums and peaches), mainly to Singapore. 


Beef (frozen and chilled).—While the quantities of cold-processed beef exported annually have been 
reasonably consistent over a number of years, there has been some change in the principal export markets. 
The United Kingdom has always boen the State’s best customer for beef, taking annually about nine- 
tenths of the total exported. Belgium formerly ranked next after Britain as an important customer, 
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fut the Singapore market has risen to this position in recent years, Out of the total 1953-54 export of 
13,555,097 Ib., 12,512,390 lb. went to the United Kingdom ; 826,247 tb, to Singapore ; 199,298 lb. to the 
Eastern States and only 17,162 lb. to other destinations. 


Lamb and Mutton (frozen).—As in the case of beef, the United Kingdom is the predominant pur- 
chaser of lamb and mutton from Western Australia, Singapore is another regular customer, but the 
amounts are considerably less than those to the United Kingdom, while in some years significant quan- 
tities are shipped to the other Australian States. . 


Prior te the war the export of prime lamb carcases far outweighed the trade in mutton. In 1938-39, 
for instance, 11,699,922 lb. of lamb were shipped, compared with 75,072 lb. of mutton. More recently, 
however, mutton has accounted for a much higher proportion. During 1953-54, for example, 4,078,404 
lb. of lamb were shipped, compared with 3,216,506 lb, of mutton. 


Fish.—Exports of this commodity were not of great consequence prior to the war, but they have now 
reached considerable proportions. In 1938-39 approximately 62,000 lb. of fresh and preserved fish—ex- 
ported mainly to the other Australian States and to British Malaya—comprised the principal fish trade. 
Crustaceans were not exported to any significant degree. Since the war, the position has altered con- 
siderably and the despatch of cold-processed crayfish tails (predominantly to the United States of America) 
now comprises the greater part of the State’s export trade in fish. During the post-war years whicli are 
teviewed in the main table on page 256, the following development took place in the export fish trade :— 


Fish from Western Australian Waters. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. * 1952-58. 1953-54. 
Crayfish tails shipped oversea :— 
To United States of America lb. 1,058,355 3,066,793 2,849,502 2,897,910 8,152,565 
£ 220,750 744,321 924,130 1,035,069 1,155,296 
To other oversea countries (a) lb. 84,880 98,262 41,161 80,672 27,539 
£ 10,909 14,885 6,592 6,839 5,466 
‘Total .... aut ed nat lb. 1,148,235 8,165,056 2,890,663 2,928,582 3,180,104 
& 231,659 758,706 930,722 1,041,908 1,160,762 
Other Tish Exports (b) Ib. 2,168,816 1,961,864 1,902,751 2,316,963 2,057,687 
: £ 192,296 173,615 211,322 258,341 238,825 
Total Fish Exports} isdy Ib. 3,306,551 5,126,919 4,798,414 6,245,545 5,237,791 
£ 423,955 932,321 1,142,044 1,800,249 1,394,587 
(a) Mainly to Singapore. (b) Mainly canned Australian salmon to the Tastern States ; also includes relatively 
small consigaments of crayfish tails to that destination—in 1953-54: 42,062 lb., valued at £10,459, } Excludes fish 


of Oversea or Interstate origin. 


#998.—Boefore the second World War, practically the only form of egg exports was eggs in the shell 
and the United Kingdom was the only significant market. War time developments gave an impetus 
to egg processing and since 1945-46, there have been substantial and increasing shipments of eggs in 
liquid or. powder form, almost entirely to the United Kingdom. In 1953-54 the total exports of pro- 
cessed eggs exceeded in value those of eggs in the shell. Up to 1952-58, the United Kingdom continued 
to be the State’s principal customer for eggs in the shell. However, trade with Singapore had been con- 
siderable and steadily growing for many years, and, in 1953-54, exports of shell eggs to that destination 
(1,346,000 dozen), were more than double those to the United Kingdom (591,000 dozen). 


Hides and Skins.—Exports of this group consist predominantly of sheep and lamb skins, mainly 
with wool. The other items are cattle hides, horse hides and the skins of certain wild fauna (principally 
kangaroos and rabbits). Although considerably reduced during the war period the sheepskin trade has 
now been regained and France is once more the principal market. The United Kingdom is next in im- 
portance, followed by Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands—all making substantial purchases. There 
is a regular trade with the other Commonwealth States. . 


The trade in eattle hides is chiefly with Turkey, India, the United Kingdom, Japan and the Aus- 
tralian States, 
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Timber.—The annual quantity of timber exports fell to comparatively low levels during the years 
1950-51 and 1951-52 but, because of rising prices, the proceeds of sale did not show a commensurate 
decline. In the last two years, however, there has been an upturn towards the total export quantities 
recorded during 1938-39 and much of the immediate pre-war period when consignments amounted, an- 
nually, to between 60 and 70 million super feet. In 1937-38, exports totalled 90-5 million super feet, 
but that year was an exceptional one, being noteworthy for the shipment of 46 million super feet of rail- 
way sleepers including 14:5 million super feet to Iraq. 

The other Australian States are the principal buyers of Western Australian timber and the demand 
from that quarter (approximately 20 to 30 million super feet per annum), has not been, until the last 
two years, greatly different from pre-war levels. In the case of oversea exports, however, the quantities 


' are still considerably below the 1938-39 level, as the following table discloses :— 


‘TIMBER EXPORTS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Country of Destination. (a) 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 


super ft. super ft. super ft. super ft. super ft. super ft. 
‘000 000 000 000 000 000 
United Kingdom i tis ais 12,190 3,863 3,222 3,153 7,457 5,242 
Union of South Afsiea hee sate 11,291 4,302 3,954 1,138 2,541 2,737 
New Zealand _.... es ait tee 10,188 a Sas ats ees beck ite 
Ceylon (6) sits ae coe seed 5,848 28 whe ia sis 2,275 
Egypt (0) wii ioe a ae 4,915 ee us aie fend sess 
Belgium .... orn ides Sas ohag 1,286 aes 
Trag (0) .... thee wid fae ee 2,772 
iran (Persia) (b) nt A wie 1,018 . a vis 
Other Oversea Exports nes 2,922 2,141 1,727 824 1,544 2,667 
Commonwealth States .. Es sate 19,799 22,971 19,207 24,044 36,043 30,625 
Total a ane eH ran 68,439 34,295 28,110 28,659 47,585 46,318 


(a) Export qnantities are attributed to individual countries in the years when such quantities exceeded 1 million 
super feet. Tesser annual quantities are included in ‘ Other Oversea Exports ”’. fb) Shipments to these countries 
consist mainly of railway. sleepers. 


Whale Oil.—A whaling industry ir now firmly established at two* land-based stations on the North- 
West coast of Western Australia and at another near Albany on the south coast. Whaling quota.: are ob- 
served under the international convention and the annual whale oil production figures must be regarded 
in this light. The following summary covers the principal post-war period of whaling. No whaling was 
conducted from Western Australian land bases for many years prior to the war and activity between 
the end of the war and the conimencement of the year 1949-50 was insignificant when compared with 
the latest five years. 


Exports. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52, | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Whale O11 ass aor Sie ee f gals. 193,148 700,100 2,181,503 2,558,697 3,182,298 
“4s 85,905 363,540 1,360,705 936,473 1,093,332 


Shipments are mainly to the Netherlands, with considerable quantities going also to the Western 
Zone of Germany and to Sweden. 


Ships’ Stores 

Records of stores, including bunker coal and oil, supplied to oversea vessels are compiled by the 
Commonwealth Statistician using warrants obtained from suppliers by the Department of Customs and 
Excise. Similar information regarding supplies to interstate vessels is recorded by the Government 
Statistician. The record of interstate ships’ stores, however, does not take into account supplies to State 
Shipping Service vessels operatirg between Fremantle and Darwin ag it is considered that this service 
is primarily intrastate. : 

The following is a statement of stores purchased by oversea and interstate vessels during 1953-54 ':— 


* From 1956 only one land-based station operating in the North-West. 
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Direction of Trade 


Western Australia’s trade with the other States of the Commonwealth has followed a similar pattern 
for some years past and is a very important factor in the State’s economy. There is always a very high 
adverse trade balance with the Eastern States. Imports from that source usually amount in value to 
two-thirds or more of the State’s total imports and comprise a wide range of commodities, including 
processed foodstuffs, tobacco and cigarettes, textiles and textile manufactures, apparel, paints, metals 
and metal manufactures, motor vehicles and parts, machinery, rubber goods, drugs and chemicals. The 
other States of the Commonwealth, however, do not provide an equal market for Western Australia’s 
products, Imports therefrom in 1953-54 totalled £82,687,077, while exports thereto amounted to 
£19,594,967 only, including £6,614,707 worth of gold bullion sent to New South Wales for re-export 
oversea, Some of the other important exports to the Eastern States are wool (much of which is for trans- 
shipment oversea), and wool tops, timber, foodstuffs, ores and minerals, tractors and other machinery. 


Trade with the United Kingdom is next in importance and usually results in a nominal trade balance 
which is heavily in favour of Western Australia. However, in 1951-52, a substantial rise in the value 
of imports from this source coincided with a decline in export income—resulting in an adverse balance 
of £5-23 million. The condition was Australia-wide and import restrictions had to be imposed. ‘These 
measures, assisted by an improvement in export incomes, corrected the deterioration in London funds 
and favourable balances were achieved in 1952-53 (£23-82 million), and 1953-54 (£5-18 million). Wheat, 
wool and meat are the principal exports to the United Kingdom with oats, barley, flour, eggs, fruit, timber 
and hides and skins accounting for significant amounts. A wide range of manufactured goods is im- 
ported. _— 


Amongst other British countries with which trade is carried on in large volume are India, Singa- 
pore and Malaya ; and—to a lesser degree—Ceylon, Canada and South Africa. During 1953-54 the 
principal exports to India were wheat, wool tops (and a small quantity of scoured wool), tallow and 
cattle hides, while the main imports were jute bags and sacks, jute and cotton piecegoods and kapok. 
Exports to Singapore and Malaya included flour, sheep, eggs, wheat, bacon and ham, condensed milk, 
fresh fruits, breakfast foods, onions, potatoes, and other fresh vegetables, while mineral oil was the prin- 
cipal item imported. Until very recently Ceylon was an important market for the State’s flour ; it is 
still the principal source of tea supplies. Motor vehicles and parts are obtained from Canada and wool 
is largely supplied in return. South Africa purchases mainly wool and timber and sends fo this State 
processed fish, tanning substances and asbestos, 


Trade with the United States of America is next in significance to that of the United Kingdom and 
is, of course, also important because of the post-war shortage of dollar exchange. It has, however, never 
assumed a volume comparable with that carried on with the United Kingdom. In recent years trade 
with the United States has resulted in a nominal balance favourable to Western Australia. The prin- 
cipal commodities supplied to the United States of America during 1953-54 were wool, crayfish tails, 
hides and skins, pearlshell, manganese ore and asbestos. Important purchases therefrom were machinery, 
motor vehicles and parts, and mineral lubricating oil, ; 


i France, Belgium, Germany and Italy predominate in the group of European countries with which 
: .the State has trade relations. Miscellaneous manufactured goods are imported from France to which 
country there are large exports of wool and skins. Belgium sends to this State wire netting and galvanised 
iron, cotton piece goods and glass ; and is an important market for wool, skins, lead scrap, lead and silver- 
lead ores, and timber. Metal manufactures, machinery, and vehicles and parts are important imports from 
Germany which takes from Western Australia wool, wheat, oats and barley, apples, whale oil and pearl- 
| shell. Italy is a substantial market for wool and, in return, supplies mainly residual oil, motor vehicles 
| (including tractors) and parts. 


In addition to these, Sweden, the Netherlands and Poland are important markets for some of the 
State’s products. Wool-and apples are sent to Sweden from which. are received timber, tools, and paper. 
To the Netherlands are exported whale oil, wool and timber, and to Poland, wool. ~ 


Japan and Indonesia are two other countries with which there is a substantial trade. Japan pur- 
chases wool, wheat and scrap iron and steel, and supplies cotton piecegoods. Tour; apples, grapes and 
pig iron are sent to Indonesia from which come a large proportion of the imports.of petroleum and min- 
eral oils and substantial quantities of coffee, tea and vegetable fibres, including kapok. 
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The following table shows the import and export trade of Western Australia with the’ principal: 
British and foreign countries, as well as with the other Commonwealth States, over some recent years 
compared with 1938-39. : 


| VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORUS ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
wy : AND DESTINATION 


| 1938-39, . 1951-52. 1952-53. i oy 3953-54. t 
Countries of Origin and 
Nestination. 
Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. 
: £000. £000. £7000. £000. £000. £'000. £'000. £'000.: 
United Kingdom .... re 2,653 7,229 31,027 25,796 12,951 86,772 22,820 28,000 
Australian States*— ; P 
New South Wales ee 4,362 3,761 21,686 8,976 24,585 15,719 31,028 9,923 
Victoria... eae oies 5,605 963 25,639 4,810 31,720 3,805 36,894 4,334 
Queensland me Scie 642 96 2,266 487 2,420 577 2,773 553 
South Australia 1,161 523 8,501 2,718 8,550 3,925 10,453 3,521 
Tasmania .. 211 20 852 165 945 50 1,195 296 
Northern Territory tee 81 54 323 546 386 753 344 968 
Total is ee 12,052 5,407 59,267 17,702 68,606 24,829 82,687 19,595 
Other Commonwealth— 
Borneo, British .... he 18 fae : 242 16 96 36 246 25 
Canada ses... eis pete 465 1 913 271 867 373 797- 347 
Ceylon ‘ ates 98 102 705 1,148 751 1,612 1,082 806 
Christmas ‘Tsland} ‘ig tes ony 943 148° 874 202 834 211 
Hong Kong we 2 12 53 68 12 62 37 72 
India, Republic of ies 239 . 607 4,119 4,684 1,346 | ~ 4,063 1,637 1,326 
Ireland, Republic of _.... 1 22 908 4 1,476 15 108 
Malaya, Federation of .... (a) 217 1,285 34 1,761 67 1,831 
New Zealand __.... or 36 51 7 27 45 41 103 
Pakistan .... ease See {b) 4 17 1 2,237 3 12 
Singapore .... dees etes 11 1,812 3,600 2,145 4,387 2,208 8,616 
Sonth Africa ae Pats 16 243 162 308 514 222 459 
Other a iee0 nn 362 444 613 463 1,283 224 524 
Total road ace 1,243 9,768 12,917 6,928 18,051 7,403 8,940 
Foreign— 
Austria _... ees ee {c) {c) 1,036 12 9 38 40 33 
Bahrein Islands .... sa (d) (d) 1,113 63 999 69 980 120 
Belgium oe or - 62 670 1,844 2,340 568 3,719 498 3,148 
Egypt 38 111 2,485 2 58 1 103 
France __... 44 578 1,129 4,296 215 5,645 225 5,700 
Germany, I Ted. Republic of 1,316 3,475 344 3,147 659 2,830 
Germany, (Eastern Zone): 202 197 5 ae 1 heh 20 
Indonesia, aapuble of . (e)1,019 {e)154 2,095 1,150 2,505 1,431 1,738 2,425 
Italy ae wats 24 16 1,115 6,556 232 3,522 943 2,963 
Japan 7 wats tee 177 z 2,872 861 164 1,774 216 1,537 
Netherlands tsa ne 23 36 668 3,584 409 1,533 462 744 
Iran (Persia) she ieee 55 3 399 36 7 aaa seks 4 
Poland _.... aes see axse 16 83 904 2 253 3 677 
Sovlet Russia... ihe 5 198 33 daz 10 195 15 1,893 
Sweden... 56 64 9986 1,040 335 456 404 787 
United States of America 876 5,626 4,765 7,642 2,963 4,906 4,369 5,724 
Other ste 161 618 2,788 2,624 1,230 1,574 _ 1,727 2,811 
Total oes Se 2,732 8,288 22,279 37,068 9,995 28,320 12,300 31,485 
Miscellaneous Countries A). 121 a oe ne ae fe 2 Me 
Ships’ Stores ones a eas 524 on 4,209 ee 5,160 a 3,633 
GRAND TOTAL .... 18,801 23,006 122,341 97,692 98,480 113,132 125,212 91,653 
* Imports refer to State of purchase and not necessarlly to State of origin. + Indian Ocean. (a) Combined 
with Singapore in 1938-39. () Combined with Indla in 1938-39. - (c) Included with Germany in 1938-39, (@) 


Included with ‘‘ Other British ” in 1938-39. {e) Recorded as Netherlands Mast Indies in 1938-39, (f) Outside packages. 
} For later years see page 270, 


Trade of Ports 

Although Western Australia has a fairly extensive system of ports along the west coast, as well 
as Albany and Esperance on the south coast, almost the entire inward and most of the outward sea cargo 
of the State passes through Fremantle. In 1953-54, on a value basis, this port handled 98 per cent. of 
the total imports and 86 per cent. of exports. 

Albany and Esperance are now the only two active ports on the south coast. Oil supplies from 
oversea and a sinall tonnage of general cargo from the Eastern States are discharged at Esperance, mainly 
for use on the goldfields, but outward cargo from that port is confined to occasional shipments of salt. 
Oil supplies from oversea and general cargo from the other Commonwealth States are also landed at 
4 Albany. Export cargoes from this port include wool, apples and lamb carcasses for oversea destinations 
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‘and apples, tallow, hides, mallet bark, canned fish and woollen piecegoods for the Kastern States. Bun- 
‘bury is the most important timber port, the bulk of the oversea timber shipments and a considerable 
‘proportion of those to the Eastern States being shipped from there. Other exports include wheat, sent 
oversea, and—occasionally—potatoes shipped interstate. Supplies of sulphur and rock phosphates 
for the superphosphate works at Picton Junction are the main cargo items regularly discharged at Bunbury. 
Busselton is now used almost solely for the shipment of timber to the Eastern States, although occasional 
consignments of potatoes are sent interstate. 


Geraldton, the principal port north of Fremantle, receives from oversea mainly sulphur and roek 
phosphates, for its superphosphate works, and oil for bunkering as well as local consumption. Wheat, 
flour and wool are the chief items of oversea export but a significant trade with Malaya and Singapore 
is carried on in respect of livestock (mainly sheep), tomatoes and oats. Frozen crayfish tails are sent 
to the United States of America. Manganese ore is the only interstate export worthy of special note— 
tomatoes to the Eastern States are not sent by ship. 


Food, oil supplies and general household and station needs are the only cargoes of any moment 
discharged at the other northern ports of Wyndham, Derby, Broome, Port Hedland, Point Samson, 
Onslow and Carnarvon. Exports from these ports comprise frozen beef from Wyndham and Broome ; 
sheep from Derby, Carnarvon and Onslow: wool from Carnarvon, Derby, Onslow and Point Samson 
and pearlshell from Broome. Yampi imports cargoes required for the iron ore extraction establish- 
ment there and exports the ore to the Eastern States. 

The following table gives the total values of imports and exports (oversea and interstate combined) 
dealt with at the several ports of Western Australia during the years ended 30th June, 1953 and 1954. 
It also includes figures for goods sent or received by rail, road, air freight or parcel post. 
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Year ended 30th June, 1953. Year ended 30th June, 1954.t 
Ports, ete. 17. oS Io ee 
Imports. Txports.f Imports. Taxports.t 

£ £ £ £ 
Fremantle —.... sc ives sand ftp ay 81,392,788 (8)83,361,607 100,665,602 72,055,178 
Albany on ra 3s ide woos cee 984,882 1,784,690 1,021,774 1,261,008 
Broome Weds 2504 lias Se Lees ize 15,511 214,793 |° 15,036 265,789 
Bunbury auths 3c Pes as Bs pre 237,634 6,617,869 360,311 4,545,022 
Busselton at bats see bf aes tea 2 357,980 342,649 
Carnarvon —.... or we he ae 12 68,396 806,495 "12,471 (b)1,288,443 
Derby .... at tote wage Ae wee ee 15,792 253,897 1,381 - 81,588 
Esperance oA aa bade aij ake see 369,448 45 483,283 121 
Jeraldton i 6 nie Det mies ave 469,044 5,989,945 453,278 2,284,374 

Onslow ree Fy iaite ee sis ee 62,072 129,083 29,562 a 
Point Samson 14,983 17,963 oes 7,832 
Port Hedland 14,718 105,949 170 227,994 
Wyndham 45,989 642,363 6,943 806,106 
Yampi = aes ae 2235 a 57,991 540,215 61,800 578,602 
By Rail it oie Se A ea ae 8,486,500 403,902 15, 499, 422 | 716,257 
BY Road wt fxs ath — ae (e)1,434,206 63,150 (@575, O71 2,990 
By Air Freight ees ae 3,237,271 12,826,790 4,185,015 7,217,317 
By Parcel Post (Interstate only) (a) aye bes 1,573,306 16,068 1,841,221 21,338 
Total ian tas ck aie sits 98,480,531 113,132,804 125,212,340 91 ,652.608 
: + Including Ships’ Stores. (a) Oversea Imports and Exports included under Fremantle. (b) Includes yaine 
of whale oil shipped from Maud’s Landing. fe) Ineludes value of Cattle overlanded frown the Northern Territory 

to Wyndham. } For later years see page 271. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

The powers to levy Customs and Excise duties are conferred on the Commonwealth Government 
by the Customs Act, 1901-1957, and the Excise Act, 1901-1957 which, in turn, are based upon enabling 
provisions of the Commonwealth Constitution. These Acts may be termed the “‘ machinery ” acts and 
apply conjointly with the Customs Tariff Acts and the Excise Tariff Acts. ; 

Three distinct Customs Tariffs are in operation, namely the British Preferential Tariff, an Inter- 
mediate Tariff, and a General Tariff. The British Preferential Tariff is applied, basically, to goods which 
are the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom—provided that those importations fulfil certain 
requirenients such as direct consignment to Australia. The rates under this Tariff may also be extended, 
either wholly or in part, to any British non-self-governing colony, British protectorate, or territories 
under British mandate. By means of separate trade agreements, certain goods produced in the Domin- 
ions of Canada and New Zealand have been brought under the provisions of the British Preferential Tariff. 
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Rates ruling under the Intermediate Tariff are levied on imports from what are termed ‘ Proclaimed 
Countries”. Such countries include the United Kingdom, the Dominions and British Colonies in re- 
spect of goods which do not qualify for the lower British Preferential Tariff. Other countries which 
may enjoy the benefits of the Intermediate Tariff are those with which “ most favoured nation ” agree- 
ments have been reached. A notable example is the United States of America. AJ] imports which do 
not come under the scope of the British Preferential Tariff or the Intermediate Tariff are automatically 
subject to the General Tariff. 

Amending Customs Tariff Acts have been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament whenever broad 
changes in economic conditions have warranted such action. Such measures have consisted mainly 
of particular adjustinents to the tariff schedules or of ad valorem primage duties imposed on a wide 
range of goods. Legislative changes of this sort are frequently the result of recommendations made to 
the Minister for Customs and Excise by the Tariff Board. 

This Board, which is established under the Tariff Board Act, 1921-1953, consists of seven members, 
two of whom are required to have been officers of the Department of Customs and Excise, Members 
are appointed for terms of not less than one year and not more than five years. The Tariff Board con- 
ducts public hearings to deal with proposed changes in the tariff schedules and after hearing sworn evi- 
dence from persons or organisations concerned, makes appropriate recommendations to the Minister. 
Disputes arising out of the interpretation of the Customs law are also heard. 


Administrative control of the Department of Customs and Excise is exercised, under the authority 
of the Minister, by the Comptroller-General of Customs in Canberra. A Collector of Customs with dele- 
gated powers is appointed to each State. 

A summary of Customs and Excise collections in Western Auatralia during each of the four financial 
years, 1950-51 to 1953-54, compared with 1938-39, is given in the first of the following tables. More 
detailed information concerning Excise collections for the year 1953-54 appears in the second table. 


NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE COLLECTIONS UNDER EACH TARIFF DIVISION DURING THE 
YEARS ENDED 30th JUNE, 1939 AND FROM 1951 TO 1954 


i) 

Division. Tariff Headings. 1938-39. 1950-51. 1951-52. ea ed 1953-54} 

£ £ Fa £ £ 

Customs, 1 

1 Ale, Spirits and Beverages ... woe 60,461 79,527 104,704 99,215 150,289 
2 Tobacco and Manufactures thereof are 11,662 734,309 1,060,822 648,254 746,669 
3 | Sugar .. as 310 993 46 —13 "790 
4 ‘Agrienttural Produets ‘and Groceries ds 109,488 93,278 95,950 76,863 107,518 
5 Textiles, Felts, Furs, ete. .... wee =e 107,159 382,138 529,692 110,039 404,892 
6 Metals and Machinery ao oy, Be 106,713 - 155,322 935,907 $44,146 703,604 
7 Oils, Paints and Varnishes .... ae eve 788,889 1,965,660 2,159,359 2,338,171 2,371,311 
8 Earthenware, China, ete. .... ee bac 23,267 61,222 130,551 32,833 9-£086 
9 Drugs and Chemicals Bes ei oes 11,924 24,631 29,316 15,115 13,293 
10 Wood, Wicker and Cane _.... wae ists 21,067 18,488 32,262 5,841 21,358 
1t Jewellery and Fancy Goods Bee feet 12,717 _  §9,565 80,213 12,028 49,805 
12 Hides, Leather and Rubber ies An 6,180 31,054 68,623 13,283 24,298 
13 Paper and penoners eras es crite 16,370 12,599 36,576 6,550 26,563 
14 Vehicles : ae ots as 124,627 390,781 595,094 121,098 392,523 
15 Musical Instruments .. fe nie Be 2,146 ‘12,798 13,254 2,507 4,724 
16 Miscellancous .... "8 wate ae Bias 43,059 74,743, 117,974 —87,117 66,617 
Primage se = ais 190,100 455,977 617,560 481,183 593,973 
Post Office Collecs ons Ns ee a 5,079 2,784 3,234 2,276 5,687 
Ships’ Stores .... fe het ne ie 5,284 8,865 12,593 | 11,095 9,041 

Wool Duty _.... beet tess ties are ie ee 2,735 | 89 a 
Tea Duty ets ins ns tas whee re ee 1,029 1,034 795 
Other... aa aa oid fast cd 2,798 5,437 . 7,667 22,004 15,859 
Total, Tariff Act... a —e 1,649,300 4,569,401 6,635,161 4,356,494 5,803,780 
Coliections not under Tariff Act .... ins 4,606 12,537 16,993 18,392 18,583 
Total, Customs ed at hes 1,653,906 4,581,938 6,652,154 4,374,886 5,822,363 

Ercise., 
Beer _.... et eas vase abe ates 605,583 3,756,202 5,462,457 6,092,427 6,104,584 
Spirits .... te ae ae iia 98,094 348,274 376,766 315.067 321,776 
Cigarette Papers on tes ae oon 55,818 88,619 83,139 79,888 80,325 
Coal bid ees 20,995 25,396 26,057 31,077 
Other Excise Duty Tobacco, ‘Cigars, Cigar- : 

ettcs, Matches and Licenses) _ .... case 349,180 1,762,541 2,208,518 2,672,805 3,180,692 
Total, Excise bis ‘ads | 1,108,675 5,976,631 8,151,276 9,186,244 9,718,454 
Total, Customs and Excise we | 2,762,581 10,558,569 | 14,803,430 | 13,561,180 | 15,540,817 


(a) Minus signs indicate that refunds excecded collections by the amount shown, t For later years see page 271. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF BEER, SPIRITS, TOBACCO AND OTHER ARTICLES 
ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY WAS PAID, ALSO THE AMOUNT COLLECTED DURING THE YEAR 
ENDED 30th JUNE, 1954. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. | Quantity. Excise Collected.t 
8. d. gallon, £ 
, per gallon 
Beer ees see ue ous Sieg oe ose 7 2 17,049,003 6,109,226 - 
Spirite— ; : per pf. gal. pf. gal. 
Brandy .... ene eae ses ae ics wea 63 6 26,301 83,506 
84 6 3,598 15,201 
Total Brandy test pe tA vee 29,899 98,707 
Gin ee Te 66 6 11,583 38,518 
87 6 919 4,022 
Total Gin .... sie ae roe poe 12,502 42,535" 
Liqueurs cs eds = eats ees cee 65 6 1,553 5,088 
. 86 6 192 831 
Total Liqueurs _.... = bess sas 1,745 5,919 
Rum ane a oe) eA wer Sead 66 6 6,418 21,339 
: 87 6 1,204 5,266 
Total Rum ks tise woe ee _. 7,622 26,605 
Whisky ise tas pens ne eee sire 64 6 33,744 108,824 
85 6 4,996 21,357 
Total Whisky on a eas aks 38,740 130,181 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine wire. ees wank 4 0 50,525 10,105 
Spirits for Making Vinegar hes x i 2 0 10,970 1,097 
Spirits for’ Industrial Purposes wiv Re Sas 25 0 3,957 4,946 
65,452 16,148 
Spirits for the Manufacture of Essences _.... 10 0 982 491 
: - 412 ~0 1,410 846 
Total Shas dee oa ate sone 2,392 1,337 
Spirits for the Panutnevure of Becnts and Toilet 
Preparations .... 15 9 86 68 
: 16 0 275 220 
Total ise text Sent Seas tee 361 288 
Spirits, NEAT. .... bess sets ioe ties eek 96 6 18 84 
Total Spirits - .... ee ce ey 158,731 321,304 
Tobacco— per Ib. 
For Consumption by Australian Aboriginals ul 611 
- Manufactured entirely from Australian Leaf a 13° «9 {a) {a) 
Manufactured from up e Leaf or eaugirallan and 
Imported Leaf mixed .. ES 5 oe 145 
Gigars—Hand Made aseay Shades ~ the ache 16 11 {a} (a) 
Cigarettes—Machine Made eas rae 25 10 a) (a) 
per 60 papers or tubes 
Cigarelie Tubes and Papers 3 wre wie avs, 0 12 (a) (a) 
per gross boxes, 
Matches _.... att ate So Sie wes cess 6 6 {a) (a) 
: per ton. ton. 
Goal toe tate Sees ase onde ee Bee 0 8 932,310 31,077 
Other Excise Duty (‘Lobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Cigarette 
Papers, Matches, Petrol and Licenses) fae ; Wa 3,261,387 
Total, Gross Excise Duty ofan eats sabe 9,723,494 
+ For not amount collected, see ateeiuin table—Excise, (a) Not avallable for publicatlon—included in ‘‘ Other 
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TRADE SUPPLEMENT: YEARS 1954-55 AND 1955-56 


As indicated on page 252, the following tables have been added to show the broad aspects of external 
trade during years later than those dealt with in detail in the preceding section of this Chapter. 


IMPORTS ACCORDING TO STATISTICAL CLASSES 


Class No. Name of Class. 1954-55. 1955-56. 
£ & 

I Foodstuffs of Animal Origin.... 3,260,917 3,092,586 
II Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin 9,008,315 8,721,698 
III Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors 857,508 947,257 
IV Tobacco, Cigarettes, Cigars and Snuff fn tae 3,026,216 2,676,656 
Vv Live Animals 609,555 560,895 
VI ' | Animal Substances not Foodstuffs .... Sed asta sist 587,747 536,845 
VIL Vegetable Substances and Fibres 711,145 549,374 
VIII A | Yarns and Manufactured Fibres... shes sigs 2,024,054 1,474,242 
VII B | Textiles .... ioe ae oe 6,983,000 6,597,073 
VIII C | Apparel .... — sive wees ei we 10,741,129 10,236,256 
Ix Oils, Fats and Waxes 15,976,293 18,305,200 
x Pigments, Paints and Varnishes _.... 1,896,885 1,467,067 
XI Rocks and Minerals (including Ores and Concentrates).... 1,662,279 1,447,816 
XII A | Metals and Metal Manufactures saad oes 32,230,242 28,907,508 
XII B | Dynamo Electrical Machinery and Appliances 5,478,529 6,724,473 
XII CO | Machines and Machinery (except Dynamo Electrical) 21,125,563 17,298,585 
XIII A | Rubber and Rubber Manufactures .... ‘ 3,758,240 3,955,443 
XIII B | Leather and Leather Manufactures.... 407,504 363,905 
XIV Wood and Wicker—Raw and Manufactured 816,052 839,581 
XV Tarthenware, Cement, China, Glass, etc. .... 1,704,439 1,654,993 
XVI A | Pulp, Paper and Board 2,587,996 2,329,000 
XVI B | Paper Manufactures and Stationery ouas 2,627,102 2,686,901 
XVII Sporting Materials, Toys, Fancy Goods, etc. 1,406,450 1,513,148 
XVIII Optical, Surgical and Scientific Instruments and Apparatus 915,518 973,259 
xIxX Drugs, Fertllizers and Cheniicals 6,732,608 6,759,693 
xx Miscellaneous... see ids weds ve Mis 5,117,190 5,840,669 
xXXI Gold and Silver; Bronze Specie 65 47 


Total Imports _.... ar 


141,702,541 


185,457,665 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FOR WHICH QUANTITIES ARH 


RECORDED 

Commodities. Unit. 1954-55. 1955-56. 

Meats, Preserved in Tins (includ- 
ing Potted and Concentrated) Tb. 1,572,524 1,513,138 

Milk’ and Cream, Condensed or 
Concentrated _. Tb. 2,763,038 2,378,346 

Milk, Dried or In Powdered Form 
or Malted F lb. 3,165,544 3,135,449 
Butter ee Tb. 3,353,984 2,643,896 
Butter Substitutes Ib. 3,113,031 3,430,553 
Cheese ab ss Tb. 2,300,564 2,487,729 
Fish, Preserved in Tins Tb. 1,580,452 1,549,055 
Barley E bushel 427,636 90,409 

Macaroni, Vermicelli and | Spag- 
hetti ont i Ib. 1,450,786 | | 1,587,623 
Biscuits Tb. 241,526 124,415 
Onions ewt 37,012 31,752 
Potatoes... ewt. 7,760 1,950 
Vegetables, Preserved in n Liquid Ib. 4,083,553 4,644,708 
Bananas_.... wee ab .. | cental 23,278 67,492 
Fruits, Dried : Tb. 3,194,594 3,623,266 
Fruits, Preserved in Liquid lb. 7,273,750 7,429,377 
Jams and Jellies Ib. 4,928,163 5,995,544 
Jelly Crystais and Telly Powders Ib. 158,775 93,702 
‘Pickles and Sauces ene Ib. 2,330,367 2,333,840 
Spices a Ib. 344,164 387,329 
Tea Ib. 4,329,376 4,475,589 
Confectioner y Tb. 7,087,569 6,904,982 
Hops Ib. 470,349 394,687 
Ale Beer, Porter, Cider and a Perry gal. 24,369 17,937 
Wine z gal. 658,683 731,849 
Spirits (Beverages) pf. gal 170,818 181,113 
‘Tobacco, Unmanufactured lb. 52,078 48,968 
Tobacco, Manufactured ., lb. 1,581,763 1,432,150 
Cigarettes .... Tb. 1,358,448 1,539,339 
Cigars wee Tb. 16,451 17,164 
Wool, Greasy... Tb. 868,857 1,142,516 
Wool, Scoured or ‘Carbonised . Ib. 21,738 27,474 
Woo] Tops tie wa Ib. 313,744 282,876 
Kapok lb. 572,158 71,055 
Yarns _ na Ib. 455,624 380,002 
Bags .and Sacks |... doz. 748,844 560,566 
Crude Petroleum gal. 218,244,500 | 561,446,089 

Petroleum and Shale Spirit (Pet- 
rol, etc.) Sie gal. 61,845,041 31,096,640 
. Kerosene and the like .... gal. 19,838,610 20,965,967 
ered een gal. | 85,844,628 | 18,072,580 
Lubricating (Mineral) Oil gal, 4,439,144 3,516,445 
Coal ton 62,173 74,628 
Asphalt, Bitumen, “Par aud Piteh ewt. 153,667 38,2388 
Sulphur... a ewt. 703,040 629,139 
Plywood and Veneers _... .. | sq. ft. 3,029,417 2,571,839 
Timber (a) * a super. ft. 8,118,272 9,440,627 
Rock Phosphates ewt. 5,582,842 5,836,740 
Other Fertilizers .. ewt. 302,118 246,584 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND INWARD CARGO TONNAGES RECORDED 


(a) Excludes imports of patiugs, pickets, laths, mouldings and other types of timber uot recorded in super feet. 


Tuward Cargo Tonnage (a). 


Year. | Tmports. Oversea. | Interstate. | Total. 
a | 
£ Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1954-55 ' 141,702,541 2,047,270 701,508 2,748,787 
1955-56 | 135,457,665 2,996,415 518,811 8,515,226 
(a) Combines both “ measurement ” and “ weight” tonnages and relates to sea-borne freight only. 
VALUE OF EXPORTS AND OUTWARD CARGO TONNAGES RECORDED 
Outward Cargo Tonnage fr). 
Year. | Rixports. Oversea. | Interstate. | Total. 
r ; 
£ Tons. | Tons, Tons, 
1954-55 aeyh* aA aoe rah 96,094,094 1,027,698 992,108 * 2,019,804 
1955-56 he Ses ay ie 115,671,798 1,377,623 1,732,795 3,110,413 


(a) Combines both © measurement ” aud ‘* weight ** tonnages and relates to sea-borne freight only. 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
EXPORTS FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA, AND OF 


SHIPS’ STORES 


Commodities. | Unit. 1054-55. 1955-56. 
Beef and Veal ety by cold Ib. 14,939,112 16,757,378 
process) ... oe Se £ 1,018,832 1,171,613 
Mutton and ‘Tamb (nreserved by { lb. 7,108,748 14,556,055 
cold process) £ 664,048 1,077,932 
, ces , tb. 2,313,361 | 1,636,927 
Pork (preserved by cold process) .( £ 266129 "941,145 
Milk and Cream, Preserved (Con- Ib. 3,316,471 3,907,225 
densed, Concentrated, etc.) .... £ 309,726 364,292 
lb. 370,964 561,861 
Rutter { £ 70,818 103,221 
D doz. 2,921,035 2,213,175 
Eggs in Shell £ 612,251 481,595 
Tggs not in Shell rf “ ara? 116/020 
Fish (ineluding Crayfish) { Ls eso geo Peceaan 
bush, | 19,384,742 | 22,773,235 
Wheat £ 18,738,962 | 14,429,864 
_ Flour (Wheaten)... w- [{ comtal)  2606.851 | Fear ole 
: cwt. 177,561 44,773 
Potatoes £ 256,056 85,609 
i : bush. 1,068,296 906,775 
Fruit: ——. ’ , 
Fruits, Fresh——A pples £ 1,598,566 1,427,980 
Fruits, Fresh—Other < bautal ine one 
5 68, 
Tb. 0. 4,847,624 
Currants { £ scree 269,218 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof £ 416,673 373,259 
Live Animals £ 364,484 425,757 
Skins (other than Sheep Skins) __ £ 77,726 98,538 
Hidest £ 140,107 187,208 
Sheep Skins £ 1,242,448 1,351,164 
: Ib. 96,554,322 | 113,289,040 
Wool, Greasy { £ 20°643-228 28,947,217 
Wool, Scoured, Washed or Car- Ih. 18,261,323 | 16;744,513 
bonised .... We abe a £ 5,633,302 6,209,713 
Pearls and Pearlshell £ 413,603 502,347 
Tallow—Inedible { enh Pert sari 
Db) 
Marine Antmal (Whate) oi... |{ Sal | 202,636 Pare 
fiy2e 
Petrolerm and Shate Oils-and | f gal. 64,638,372 | 382,098,020 
Spirit i we owe [LOS 3,032,080 | 1,700,717 
Rocks and Minerals, including 
Ores and Concentrates £ 1,786,081 2,729,875 
Leather £ 235,757 204,485 
, a 41,748,431 | 54,590,927 
‘Timber 
1,923,618 2,799,170 
Veneers, Plywood, Monldings, ete. 14,429 17,862 
Oils, Essential eae Lf £ BARR > Teposs 
i fine o: 618,495 410,278 
Gold Bullion { ry 9,668,885 6,420,786 
Silver—Bar, Ingot, Sheet Sood fame genie ety 
All Other Articles £ 11,962,560 | 16,152,124 
Total Exports £ 92,161,547 | 110,375,767 
Shins’ Storer £ 3,932,547 5,296,031 
TOTAL EXPORTS, IN- 
CLUDING SHIPS’ 
STORES .... othe Fo £ 96,094,004 | 115,671,798 


+ Principally Cattle and Caif with some Horse and Buffalo Hides. 
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VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS ACCORDING TO COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND 
DESTINATION 
1954-55 1955-56 
Countries of Origin and Destination 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
£’000 £7000 £000 £7000 
United Kingdom : 23,303 26,223 17,609 28,007 
Australian Statest— : 
New South Wales 32,831 13,264 34,458 14,031 
Victoria 41,658 4,852 38,976 8,625 
Queensland 2,762 611 2,844 995 
South Australia 12,488 8,848 10,881 9,174 
Tasmania 1,003 166 1,529 223 
Northern Territory .... 313 1,014 338 1,185 
Total we 91,055 23,655 88,976 34,238 
! Other Commoniweallh— 
’ Borneo, British 172 37 216 32 
Canada... 921 310 750 620 
Ceylon .... 1,241 279 844 556 
Christmas Island+ 573 235 511 455 
Tong Kong oa 54 232 7 89 242 
India, Republic of .... 2,226 6,465 1,462 2,117 
Treland, Republic of 18 561 6 853 
Malaya, Federation of 58 904 94 1,084 
New Zealand .... 45 794 65 1,992 
Pakistan 30 158 4 69 
Singapore cast 555 3,285 155 2,794 
South Africa, Union of 295 88 196 185 
Other .... 1,246 726 865 1,023 
Total tees 7,407 14,154 5,257 11,472 
Foreign— 
Austria... 61 6 45 1b 
Bahrein Islands 1,215 103 1,024 107 
Belgium 823 2,125 453 2,021 
B Egypt .... 9 46 8 220 
France sacs wees 821 5,368 405 5,562 
Germany, Federal Republic of 809 3,442 872 6,888 
Germany (astern Zone) 20 12 
Indonesia, Republic of 1,788 578 1,393 1,564 
Tran (Persia) .... 5,047 32 18,599 77 
Italy 613 2,310 861 2,641 
Japan .... 691 1,849 582 1,769 
Netherlands 354 878 355 966 
Poland 8 845 3 2,502 
Saudi Arabia .... ones 596 243 96 178 
Sweden ike tae 621 712 437 711 
United States of America .... 5,367 5,609 2,400 5,136 
Other .... 1.607 3.988 1,576 8.407 
Total 19,938 28,129 23,616 7 36,664 
Ships’ Stores 3,933 5,296 
GRAND TOTAL 141,703 96,094 135,458 115,672 
} Imports refer to State of purchase and not necessarily to State of origin, + Indian Ocean. 
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TRADE BY PORTS 
. 
; 1954-55, 1955-56, 
Ports, etc. 
Imports. - Exports.t Imports. Exports. t 
£ £& £ & 
Fremantle 109,481,136 69,426,274 98,657,458 91,291,977 
Albany 1,684,098 1,540,991 772,052 3,745,848 
Broome 18,315 364,855 29,405 333,294 
Bunbury 249,411 3,772,688 319,650 3,577,708 
Busselton 241 326,281 she 461,249 
Carnarvon (2) 15,126 1,049,261 18,190 1,073,076 
Derby .... : 579 52,792 9,590 75,117 
Fisperance 517,681 85 862,455 57 
Geraldton 641,166 6,398,135 135,672 4,472,537 
Onslow ate 33,475 66,130 2,504 18,367 
; Point Samsou ~_ 19,868 ‘ yes 

el Port Hedland 2,841 183,620 172,115 
Wyndbam 12,387 1,014,231 115 1,005,379 
Yampi 92,168 575,928 88,453 468,347 

By Rail 22, 667, 563 959,370 
By Road (0) |. "365, 402 34,747 35,062,221 8,976,727 

By Air Freight 4,290,011 10,337,352 

By Parcel Post {c) (Interstate only) 1,680,941 22,641 
Total .... 141,702,541 96,094,004 135,457,665 115,671,798 


+ Including Ships’ Stores. (a) Ixports include value of whale oi] shipped from Maud’s Landing. 
include value of cattle overlanded from Northern Territory to Wyndham. 
under Fremantle. 


(b) Imports 
(c) Oversea Imports and Exports included 


NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE COLLECTIONS UNDER EACH TARIFF DIVISION DURING THE 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1955+ 


Division. Tariff Headings. 1954-55, 
Customs. £ 

J Ale, Spirits and Beverages ... et wee? 164,668 
2 Tobacco and Manufactures thereof 443,583 
3 Sugar. 411 
4 Agricultural Products and Groceries — 120,457 
b Textiles, Felts, Furs, etc. : 497,889 
6 Metals and ‘Machinery 1,188,896 
7 Oils, Paints and Varnishes 1,657,708 
8 Farthenware, China, etc. 133,653 
9 Drugs and Chemicals .... 20,116 
10 Wood, Wicker and Cane es 35,779 
11 Jewellery and Fancy Goods .... 86,124 
12 Hides, Leather and Rubber .... 56,261 
18 Paper and Stationery .... 44,059 
14 Vehicles .. 634,916 
15 Musical Instruments 7,687 
16 Miscellaneous 47,241 
Primage . Boi, Mose Mash, eed [ ORe esate 471,038 

Post Office Collections 6,006 

Shins’ Stores on 12,199 

Tea Duty 977 

Other 11,262 

Total, “tariff Act 5,650,330 

Collections not under Tariff Act 17,729 

Total, Customs .... 5,668,059 

Excise. 

Beer Sate 6,166,206 

Spirits. 290,691 

Tobacco, Cigars “and Cigarettes 3,149,010 

Coal Saxe 32,780 

Other Excise Duty (Cigarette Papers, ‘Matches and Petrol) and Licenses .... 1,261,828 

Total, Excise 10,900,515 

Total, Customs and Excise... 16,568,574 


+ Figures for 1955-56 not available in terms of classification used in this table. 
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CHAPTER IX — continued 
PART 2.-TRANSPORT 


The Western Australian transport system radiates, in the main, from the State Capital. Certain 
feeder roads and railways converge on the outports but the great bulk of the traffic is with the metro- 
politan area. With some exceptions (e.g., direct shipments of wheat, timber, wool and beef from certain 
outports to destinations oversea) sea-borne traffic centres upon Fremantle, while the air transport network 
yadiates from Perth Airport. 


SHIPPING SERVICES 

Coastal shipping was one of the earliest forms of intrastate transport, ante-dating by many years 
the construction of the railway system and serving remote areas which, at the time, were sparsely pro- 
vided with roads. The present outports are Geraldton, Bunbury, Busselton, Albany and Esperance 
in the more highly-developed south-western and southern portions of the State and Carnarvon, Onslow, 
Point Samson, Port Hedland, Broome, Derby, Yampi and Wyndham which serve the sparsely-settled 
north-west and northern districts. 

The following table shows the tonnages of cargo discharged and shipped at each port during the 


year 1938-39 and three recent years. 
CARGO TONNAGES + 


Discharged. Shipped. 
Port. 2 
1938-39. 1953-64. | 1954-55. | 1955-56. |/ 1938-39. || 1953-54. | 1954-55. | 1055-56. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. --Tons, Tons. Tons. 

Fremantle es et 956,466 || 1,694,961 | 2,583,447 | 3,401,663 678,611 660,846 | 1,057,386 | 2,269,605 
Albany —.... ges = 9,456 45,754 90,264 80,356 81,781 8,418 16,185 114,291 

Balla Balla (a) .... its 91 fini “ies ih 216 oe SH tes 
Broome .... bail as 4,409 6,474 7,367 7,300 2,356 3,269 4,717 4,071 
Bunbury .... ua sot 54,539 68,514 48,197 60,420 217,869 161,494 154,202 171,467 
Busselton .... ie sks 244 sit 2 sea 18,002 17,724 17,444 | 18,304 
Carnarvon one vise 6,387 12,654 13,484 9,938 5,483 22,703 17,999 14,441 
Derby __.... oe oh 3,487 8,281 18,332 12,993 13,603 8,891 5,730 4,497 
Esperance ses oes 23,683 31,290 29,335 22,746 3,856 as. 661 6,227 
Geraldton Bn ae 74,976 60,967 53,676 74,118 104,001 69,428 242,400 200,987 
Onslow... he ioe 2,409 8,373 12,183 15,592 2,172 2,722 5,770 9,044 
Point Samson _ .... oo 1,902 6,699 6,863 6,040 1,991 9,104 7,917 10,995 
Port Hedland... oe 8,748 7,785 10,334 9,287 3,677 17,789 11,752 14,261 
Wyndham rae ts 8,921 7,389 10,558 11,829 10,677 10,613 10,770 18,249 
Yampi bose ash ates 1,951 2,435 2,277 a 583,966 609,914 472,228 
Total tote w- | 1,155,668 || 1,950,082 | 2,886,457 | 3,714,559 I] 1,139,195 || 1,471,067 | 2,162,827 | 3,823,667 

+ Combines “‘ weight ” and ‘‘ measurement ” tonnages. (a) Not used since 1940. ‘ 


It will be seen by the following table that, in general, oversea cargo predominates, with interstate 
ranking second and coastal proportionately small except in respect of the northern ports. 


CARGO TONNAGES} DISSECTED INTO OVERSEA, INTERSTATE AND COASTAL, BY 
PORTS FOR YEAR 1955-56 AND TOTALS FOR EARLIER YEARS 


Discharged. Shipped. 
Port. 
Oversea. | Interstate. | Coastal. Oversea. Interstate. Coastal. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 

Fremantle ween ies Set eee | 2,859,000 492,148 50,515 959,136 1,153,673 156,796 
Albany ites 42,737 5,952 31,667 110,260 4,031 ate 
Broome 141 15 7,144 65 ‘ 5 4,001 
Bunbury 59,007 1,413 abe 139,132 32,335 ae 
Busselton dens wee eee nee 18,304 ted 
Carnarvon 2,155 21 7,762 8,520 7 5,914 
Derby .... bees te wise 10 52] . 12,931 36 ee 4,461 
Esperance _ sate Pa wee sedi 17,42! 5,325 at, 3 6,224 
Geraldton site eet ek base 32,283 ry © 41,835 151,613 48,791 583, 
Onslow a ua ee had - 10 15,582 58 10 8,976 
Point Samson rat not ate anes ae 6,040 67 “id 10,928 
Port Hedland ‘ise Po sas pa 28 9,259 261 3,798 10,202 
Wyndham ee ae ae a 1,982 527 10,220 8,475 20 4,754 
Yampi .... are 1,224 1,053 fe 471,818 £16 

Total, 1955-56 ees res 2,996,415 618,811 199,333 1,377,623 1,732,795 213,249 

Total, 1954-55 as ents 2,047,279 701,508 137,670 1,027,698 992,106 143,023 

Total, 1953-54 te ate. 1,285,386 564,773 99,923 627,076 743,914 100,977 

Total, 1952-58 os 280 1,208,339 536,760 97,576 1,139,711 727,567 97,959 

Total, 1951-52 de ian, 1,585, 286 505,635 90,614 1,094,310 210,857 94,199 

Total, 1938-39 a 749,216 340,190 66,262 957,209 117,816 64,170 


+ Combines “ weight” and ‘ measurement’ tonnages. 
t Low figure mainly due to considerable decline in shipments of wheat. 
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A comparison of the annual numbers and net tonnage of vessels calling at Fremantle and other 
ports during 1938-39 and five recent years is given in the next table :— 


NUMBER AND NET TONNAGE OF VESSELSt CLEARED FROM EACH PORT 


Port. 1938-39. 1951-52, | 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 
| 
| 7 

No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons, No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Fremantle . | 847 |4,015,056 |/1,004 |5,238,991 | 947 |4,968,985 | 935 |4,887,397 |1,070]5,677,270 |1,195 |6,380,453 
Albany 1125 | 514,994 65 | 287,211 49 | 177,891 54 | 229,212 67 | 304,317 64 | 254,920 
Broome... 92 | 141,342 59 88,571 62 | 100,239 59 93,944 70 | 118,752 61 96,299 
Bunbury .... 108 | 248,015 55 | 140,509 73 | 192,181 71 | 196,503 63 | 163,064 56 | 154,459 
Busselton .... 33 63,034 11 20,866 | 23 41,800 | 21 40,891 18 35,579 14 29,450 
Carnarvon 115 | 183,008 || 105 | 158,804 | 113 | 171,166 | 109 | 161,485 | 115 | 151,541 96 | 145,282 
Derby 7 63 | 130,829 43 76,218 52 90,726 52 88,041 51 87,167 40 68,881 
Esperance 17 29,883 8 30,655 6 18,281 8 29,933 ? 27,054 8 28,557 
Geraldton 131 | 288,508 || 101 | 281,520 | 111 | 294,425 | 89 | 242,058 | 105 | 308,885 | 103 | 269,359 
Onslow 73 | 127,736 || 87 | 136,078 | 88 | 120,082 85 | 115,219 94 | 130,676 93 | 128.400 
Point_Samson 79 |} 141,711 {] 81 107,852 | 88] 130,988 78 | 104,637 42 70,469 a4 91,398 
Port Hedland 75 | 142,309 63 77,762 23 29,350 71 99,208 69 86,679 76 97,922 
Wyndham 52 | 145,504 34 66,209 39 76,013 46 90,640 389 79,885 44 90,524 
Yampi bees as 74 58,477 | 180 | 314,647 | 1385 | 324,078 | 1382 | 329,967 | 126 | 281,636 


+ Including vessels trading only within the State and vessels calling at more than one port. 


The pattern of shipping activity at each of the State’s ports is illustrated by the following table which 
gives details of shipping movements during the year ended 30th June, 1956. 


NUMBER AND NET TONNAGE OF VESSELSt ENTERED AND CLEARED AT EACH 
PORT—YEAR 1955-56 


ENTERED 
Oversea, Interstate, 
Local 
Port. Via Ports From Ports Via Ports From Ports Shipping. Total. 
within the outside the within the outside the 
State. State. State. State. 
! 
| 
No. Tons. | No. Tons. No. Tons. No Tons. No Tons. No Tons. 
Freniantle .... 85 112,773 614 | 3,718,052 | 41 91,057 |488 | 2,297,882 | 74 198,832 |1202) 6,418,546 
Albany 2 9,232 | 20 93,566 | 1 3,701 | 21 79,468 | 20 69,153 | 64 255,120 
Broome 1 2,217 4 6,493 5 8,423 1 2,283 | 51 76,917 | 62 96,333 
Bunbury... 2 9,091 | 17 51,613 1 2,070 6 21,886 | 30 70,526 | 56 155,186 
Busselton .... : ca wk sidd ak | dex aay 35 14 29,450 | 14 29,450 
Carnarvon .... 4 7,791 4 8,124 | 12 21,098 2 8,578 | 75 |- 101,899 | 97 147,490 
Derby ae A 2,120 9 18,637 1 1,359 3 5,735 | 27 42,251 | 41 70,102 
Esperance .... : eh dae met aes pre 5 15,553 3 18,004 8 28,557 
Geraldton .... 2 9,914 | 23 84,030 5 12,358 1 2,969 | 72 165,458 |103 274,729 
Onslow ae Sees he 12 16,814 | .... ae 81 111,586 | 93 128,400 
Point Samson as = 18 26,229 | .... 56 65,169 | 74 91,398 
Port Hedland 1 ~ 1,281 | 13 16,853 | .... ads 62 79,800 | 76 97,934 
Wyndham .... 1 4,310 | .... Sets 15 34,771 | 27 47,418 | 48 86,499 
Yampi Aeee er his 2 3,646 | 47 248,423 | 77 29,5-43 1126 281,612 
CLEARED 
Oversea, Interstate. 
Local 
Port. Via Ports For Ports Via Ports For Ports Shipping. Total. 
within the ontside the within the outside the 
State. State. State. State. 
No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons. No.|' Tons. 
Fremantle .... 32 76,669 |573 | 3,186,122 | 61 119,221 |451 | 2,781,876 | 78 206,565 |1195| 6,380,153 
Albany 9 39,260 | 25 102,966 a 1,750 | 12 57,353 | 17 53,591 | 64 254,920 
Broome 2 4,240 1 _ 2,120 | 12 17,757 8 11,890 | 38 60,292 | 61 96,299 
Bunbury _.... 1 47,461 | 15 45,847 3 6,154 ; 19 30,055 8 24,942 | 56 154,459 
Busselton .... raed les note ae 6 18,153 8 16,297 | .... oe 14 29,450 
Carnarvon .... 3 8,795 4 13,461 | 11 15,941 3 9,312 | 75 97,773 | 96 145,282 
Derby eee 1 2,217 2 3,506 3 4,796 5 7,307 | 2 51,055 | 40 68,881 
Esperance .... es nie 3 12,822 | _.. “ie ada 5 15,735 | 8 28,557 
Geraldton .... § 23,998 | 43 122,283 | 12 - 22,731 7 15,818 | 33 84,529 |108 269,359 
- Onslow sent ts 2 9,065 | 16 23,678 1 1,289 | 74 94,368 | 93 128,400 
Point Samson 1 2,207 | -..2. an 18 28,245 s Mat 55 60,946 | 74 91,398 
Port Hedland 1 2,120 2 3,367 | 15 20,297 1 2,283 | 57 69,855 | 76 97,922 
Wyndhan .... me caek 6 28,660 | .... ase 21 36,477 | 17 25,387 | 44 90,524 
Yampi ; ea) 6 8,686 | 46 244,145 | 74 28,805 |126 281,636 


{ 
{ 
i 
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Several of the ports north of Geraldton are served only by vessels of the State Shipping Service. 
Ihe tidal variations being considerable and the approaches to certain ports somewhat difficult, vessels of 
moderate tonnage have to be used. In 1956 the State Shipping Service was operating seven ships between 
Fremantle and the northern ports, the total net tonnage being 9,186. 


Fremantle, Bunbury, Geraldton and Albany are the most used ports, with Fremantle predominating. 
The Fremantle Harbour Trust controls this port, while Albany and Bunbury harbours are also adminis- 
tered by Boards. Harbour installations at Geraldton, Busselton and Esperance are under the direction 
of the Government Railways Commiasion and all of the other ports enumerated in the first paragraph ‘of 
this section are controlled by the Harbour and Light Department. 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 

In the Chronological Notes in Chapter I, brief details are given of the year to year developnient of 
the railway system, which has become a major Government undertaking and is a very important ey 
in the economy of the State. 

The first railway (a private line) was constructed in 1871 for the purpose of transporting timber to the 
coast at the Vasse. The first Government line was opened in 1879 between the port of Geraldton and 
the copper and lead-mining district of Northampton. Since then the growth of the railways has gone 
hand in hand with the development of the State, particularly in respect.to the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the timber, mining, pastoral and agricultural industries. 

With the exception of 277 miles of line from Midland Junction to Walkaway, operated by the Midland 
Railway Company for general traffic, and some 600 miles of timber transport lines (180 miles belonging 
to the State Saw Mills ; 400 to 500 miles privately-owned) the whole of the intrastate railway system is a 


_ governmental concern under the control of the Western Australian Government Railways Commission, 


Government Railways : 

Until accelerated settlement of the agricultural areas in the South-West Land Division followed 
a back flow of population from the goldfields during the decade, 1901 to 1910, only the metropolitan and the 
main developmental lines—including those serving the northern and eastern goldfields—had been built. 
These main lines consisted of the South-Western Railway from Perth to Bunbury and Busselton (in- 
cluding the branch lines to Collie and to Bridgetown); the Eastern Goldfields Railway from Perth 
to Leonora and Laverton via Kalgoorlie; the Great Southern Railway between Spencers Brook and 
Albany (with branch line to Denmark); the Northern Railway between Geraldton and Nannine and 
the Midland Railway Company’s line between Midland Junction and Walkaway where it connected 
with the Government line to Geraldton.. The short line from Geraldton to Northampton has already 
been mentioned. : ; 


Under the stimulus of agricultural expansion, spur and loop lines were soon being added to the 
system, There were 1,605 miles of State Government Railways open for passenger and goods traffic 
on 30th June, 1905 but five years later this figure had been increased by 540 miles—over 300 miles of 
which comprised wheat-belt spur lines. During the next period of five years the additions to mileage 
totalled 1,187 miles, some 850 miles of which consisted of wheat-belt spur lines. By juncture of spur 
lines many of these became loop lines. This impetus of Government railway building was slowed down 
considerably during the first World War and has not since been renewed at the former rate. The mileage 
open for traffic was 3,539 on 30th June, 1920 and reached a peak of 4,381 miles during the years 1940 to 
1946, inclusive. Since then a reduction in mileage has resulted from the closure of several sections of 
Government railway—leaving a total of 4,119 route miles on 30th June, 1956. 


A. gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. applies throughout the Western Australian Government system and on the 
Midland Railway Company’s line. The initial adoption of this gauge was primarily a matter of economy 
in the cost of construction. The use of 3 ft. 6in., 4 ft, 8} in. and 5 ft. 3in. gauge in other States of 
Australia and the fixing of a 4ft. 84 in. gauge on the Commonwealth Trans-Continental Railway has, 
however, caused serious difficulties not only for Western Australia but for other railway authorities in the 
Commonwealth. At 30th June, 1956, there were 13,091 route miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge “ passenger ” 


lines open throughout Australia and this mileage almost equalled the joint total of 5 ft. 3in. gauge 


(6,033 miles) and 4 ft. 8} in. gauge (7,285 miles). To overcome this difficulty of breaks of gauge, which 
not only inconveniences passengers but seriously impedes the transport of goods, it has been proposed 
for some years past that Australian railway gauges should be standardised at 4 ft. 8} in.—at least in 
respect of lines connecting the State capitals. Only limited action has yet been taken in this regard. 
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The Commonwealth Government’s introduction of high speed diesel trains on the Port Pirib—Kal- 
goorlie section of the trans-continental railway journey has provided a quicker service which can be 
improved upon as the State railway system is adapted for higher speeds. The required work includes 
the reconstruction of the permanent way to provide a safe roadbed at high speeds and certain modifications 
to the types of rolling stock. The State Government Railways have also adopted diesel rail cars for 
accelerated country and suburban services and diesel-electric locomotives for long-distance haulage. 


The replacing of many passenger and mixed trains in country areas by faster and more economic 
omnibus services was introduced during the war period, when the condition of rolling stock available 
made it imperative to give priority in rail haulage to essential goods. From 1947 the road service 
steadily expanded and was soon a substantial feature of the transport system. More recently, and 
coincidentally with the increasing diesclization of country lines, there has been some reduction in the 
road passenger traffic but it is still an important factor. Road bus miles run increased from 402,136 
in the year 1947-48 to 1,605,382 for 1955-56. There was a corresponding rise in the annual number of 
passengers carried from 116,080 to 312,202. This activity is dealt with in greater detail under the heading 
of ‘“‘ Motor Omnibus Services” (see page 280). 


General statistics concerning railway operations during the years 1951-52 to 1955-56, with a com- 
parison of the 1938-389 figures, are contained in the following tables relating to the Western Australian 
Government Railways. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS{ 


Paying . Net Loss 
Goods Goods and Expendi- Capital as a 

Year. . Passenger and Livestock Tarnings. ture. Account, Proportion 

Journeys, Livestock Bevelnia uae (a) (b) of Capital 

Carried. On-mue, Account, 

7000 000 tons. pence, £'000 £'000 £000 9 

1938-39 ovee ae 11,416 2,859 1-71 3,599 ({c) 8,912 26,559 1:18 
1951-52 vine sie 10,536 3,063 3-56 8,885 11,791 $26,373 10-78 
1952-53 @) 0. 6,339 23619 3-44 7,667 13,601 32,828 17-92 
1953-54 a os 8,678 3,206 4-08 11,111 15,640 38,361 11:77 
1954-55 ees sie 10,139 3,407 4°39 12,315 16,135 42,994 8°86 
1055-56 Baad es 12,271 3,793 4+26 13,080 17,696 45,963 10°04 


+ Excludes operations of the Railways Road Services, except for Capital Account. Details of these Services are given 


in the table on page 280. (a) Includes interest on loan monies and depreciation—all railway activity. (b) Total 
cost of construction and equipment of services open for traffic at the end of the year—whether paid for from loan funds or 
from other sources. q Capital was written down on 1st July, 1950, by £12,326,349, (c) Excludes depreciation, 


(d) The figures for 1952-53 reflect the effects of the metal trades strike of February to August, 1952. 


PASSENGER AND GOODS TRAFFICt 


Passenger Traffic. Paylng Goods Traffic. (a) 
Year. Total as daa 
Passenger Goods and Live- ; a, 
Journeys. F Receipts. stock Carried. Receipts. 
No. & Tons. & £& 
1938-39 ies ates =e 11,415,615 513,838 2,859,141 2,807,215 3,321,048 
1951-52 aaa | 10,5865105 7 910,583 | 8,062,641 7,160,408 | 8,061,026 
1952-53 (b) .... sia avd 6,339,430 697,855 2,618,806 6,202,530 6,900,385 
1958-54 Sy saa shi 8,678,083 882,841 3,205,958 9,308,162 10,191,008 
1954-55 aia = aot 10,138,948 959,670 3,406,634 10,359,555 11,319,225 
1955-56 ‘a saad sis 12,270,777 1,039,624 3,792,856 10,988,696 12,028,320 
+ Rail traffic only. For details of Railway Road Services see table on page 280. (a) Excludes parcels and mails 
naulu, <b) Lhe dgures for 1952-53 reflect the effects of the metal trades strike of February to August, 1952. 


As is evident from the preceding table, goods traffic is of outstanding importance as a source of 
railway revenue. In consequence the shortage and obsolescence of rolling stock during the post-war 
years (notably of locomotives) have caused very serious difficulties for the Government Railway system 
and for the State in general. These difficulties are now diminishing. 
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A feature of goods transport by the railways is the high proportion of commodities which are 
conveyed in considerable quantities but at low freight rates. The following table shows the extent 
to which the field of railway goods traffic is dominated by the principal primary products of the State, 
or special aids to their production such as fertilizers and oil ; for most of these low freight rates are paid. 


PAYING FREIGHT CARRIED ON THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Commodity. 1938-39. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54, 1954-55. 1955-56. 
: Tous. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Wheat. .... ae are ad ees 750,495 666,419 539,575 637,067 778,624 1,062,649 
Coal, Local _.... ite cise an 246,787 500,885 464,831 585,691 587,999 520,851 
Fertilizers we ae eis a 279,563 224,365 247,017 341,248 366,421 857,462 
Timber, Local = fet 317,339 202,325 155,508 290,534 311,589 323,201 
Grain, other than Wheat tess sie 168,449 212,289 188,858 214,287 60,595 176,682 
Oi in Private Tank beens: et (a) 115,512 111,210 143,399 150,159 148,771 
Fruit and Vegetables eas bee sees 118,062 105,052 108,288 107,119 112,393 102,071 
Wool... aes acs nS, 28,426 51,997 21,279 51,062 48,280 61,083 
_ Firewood ates he 43,495 45,316 28,841 23,742 19,719 18,121 
Hay, Straw and Chaff , : 45,074 20,968 17,811 18,350 12,680 10,586 
Agricnltural Machinery, Vehicles, ete. (a) 11,815 9,087 14,057 (a) {a) 
Water. .... es oe 506 341 539. 1,699 (a) (a) 
Miscellaneous Preight (0) thse ae 750,003 777,110 594,111 704,471 830,174 873,850 
Livestock— 
‘Tonnage (approx.) sie “ate 115,942 127,747 131,901 123,223 128,001 137,529 
Comprising-— No. No. No. No. No, No. 
Sheep aes wie eee 1,818,834 1,760,497 2,047,688 1,730,984 1,874,482 1,983,593 
Cattle nied Lie wae 77,963 108,558 100,922 110, 789 105,025 121,903 
Other (ce)... shes on 107,083 : 124997 111,236 111,193 150,495 185,544 
Total Tonnage task we | 2,859,141 3,062,641 2,618,806 3,205,958 3,406,634 3,792,856 
(a) Separate particulars not available. Included in ‘ Miscellaneous.” (b) Includes Ores and Minerals, various 
divisions of packaged freight, etc. (ce) Mainly pigs. 


The depressed figures of freight haulage for the year ended 30th June, 1953 were almost wholly 
attributable to the effects of the metal trades strike which extended from February to August, 1952 and 
seriously hampered rail services. Water cartage is a division of freight haulage which is governed by 
changing seasonal conditions. When an exceptionally hot summer or less than adequate winter rains are 
experienced in certain portions of the State it is necessary to carry water on the railways— usually for the 
use of steam locomotivés but also for general purposes and stock supplies. The introduction of diesel- 
electric locomotives is reducing this problem. 


Private Railways 

The principal railway in this field and the only private line open for passenger and goods traffic 
is that operated by the Midland Railway Company of Western Australia, Ltd. Extending from Midland 
Junction to Walkaway, a distance of 277 miles, this line connects with the Government railway system 
at both ends. In common with the Government Railways the Midland Railway Company has. entered 
the field of long-distance transport by road and now provides such services between Perth and Geraldton 
as well as to intermediate points. Statistics relating to rail transport are separately presented in con- 
nection with this Company and are contained in the following table :— 


GENERAL OPERATIONS OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


Net Earnings 


Paying Goods and as a Pro- 
- Passenger Goods and Livestock . Working Capital portion of 
Year. Journeys. Livestock | Receipts per | Earnings. Expenses, Account. Capital 
Carried, Yon-mile. Account. 
(a) 
No. Tons. Pence. £ £ £ % 
1938-39 on ae? 23,538 148,730 1-69 177,307 82,598 2,257,007 
1951-52 ‘ects wads 13,542 221,581 4-11 611,657 495,549 2,420,858 
1952-53 pas cave 2,717 217,415 3°88 538,782 577,593 2,435,791 
1953-54 sits bese 4,297 185,724 5-00 603,978 549,162 2,446,598 
1954-55 mes 85 4,285 192,282 5-00 665,406 600,139 2,450,817 
1955-56 mec oe 3,804 218,614 4-91 699,760 667,461 2,474,387 


+ Excludes operations of tle Company’s Road Services which are dealt with later in this chapter under the heading 


of “ Railway Omnibus Services.” (a) Minus sign denotes net loss. 
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‘Railways for Timber Haulage 


Beside the Government railway system and the Midland Railway Company’s line, which comprise 
‘the only railways open for general traffic in Western Australia, there are a number of railways—either 
privately or Government-owned—whose activities are confined to the transport of timber. Most of 
them are run in connection with the sawmilling industry but a few are engaged in hauling timber for the 


mines. 


GOVERNMENT TIMBER MILL RAILWAYS 


Details of the operations of these railways are contained in the following tables :— 


ie L Hf rT, ete. 
Year. Lincs Open. Miles Open. Train Mites Run. Wonca. i hath te 
No. Miles. Miles. No. Tons. 
“1988-39 2 938 81,171 8 215,007 
1949-50 = oes eee ee cc ae re “178,844 
1950-51 8 162 115,626 12 160,715 
1951-52 8 180 120,806 13 123,433 
1952-53 i 7 182 113,277 11 182,524 
19538-5400 eee | 9 159 123,104 10 189,923 
1954-55 8 161 112,329 10 157,729 
1955-50 6 188 97,760 9 128,010 
PRIVATE TIMBER RAILWAYS 
Year. Lines Open. Miles Open. Train Miles Run. Tea | ann es 
\ ! 
No. Mites. Miles. No. Tons. 

1938-39 23 Bod 421,202 40 704,081 
Stee tig ae ceca gr aa ge a cla Hiner oun 
1950-51 16 475 275,295 29 364,783 
1951-52 18 475 278,076 83 370,239 
1952-53 15 447 267,855 31 376,713 
1953-54 14 481 166,787 24 265,618 
1954-55 14 471 158,830 25 221,211 
1955-56 14 449 141,599 21 194,950 


The State Railway system in relation to the Commonwealth Railways and other State Systems 


Gauge relationships with the other. Australian railway systems have already been mentioned 


in the course of this chapter, but it may be noted that the change of gange to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s trans-continental line at Kalgoorlie calls for complete re-entrainments of both passengers and 
goods. Similar changes of gauge occur at the junction of the trans-continental line with the South 
Australian system and at the border of Victoria and New South Wales, with the result that very con- 
siderable modifications would be necessary in order to provide uniformity of gauge. The following 
table shows the length of line of each gauge being used by the Government railways of the Comimon- 


wealth during the year 1955-56, together with particulars of rolling stock and staff employed. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS-—AUSTRALIA—YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1956 


Route Miles: Each Gauge. Rolling ‘Stock. { 
2 Staff. 
Government. - 1 (a) 
5 ft, Sin. | 4 ft. 84in.| 3 ft. Gin, | All Other.| Loco- | Coaching. | Goods. 
i motives. 
{ 

Miles. Miles. Mites. Miles. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales + 6,103 as we 1,207 3,749 25,742 55,091 
Victoria i . 4,411 ists 34 . 560 2,379 21,232 29,646 
Queensland eee (b) 69 357 30 823 1,540 26,696 29,409 
South Australia... 1,622 — N42 345 708 8,685 10,284 
Western Australia sth | is 4,119 440 604 12,095 | (d) 18,7140 
Tasinania ..., Saad fs 585 1381 173 2,647 2,626 
Commonwealth 1,113 1,088 180 192 2,040 2,399 
Total 6,033 7,285° 13,091 64 3,686 | (c) 9,399 99,137 143,115 


(a) Average staff employed during the year ended 30th June ; construction staff is included in the Victorian figures. 
(¢) Inchuding 54 items jointly owned by the Victorian and South 


(b) Queensland portion of Uniform Gauge Railway. 


Australian Railways and not shown against the respective States. 


(d) Excluding Road Motor Service. 


mileage (2 miles) included in 4 ft, 8 in. total as 5 ft. 3 in. gange line parallels 4 ft. 84 in. gauge line. 


stock. 


+ Route- 
t Excluding service 
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For the same year, statistics of the general operations of the respective railway systems: were: as 
follows :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS—AUSTRALIA 


DETAILS OF OPERATIONS—YEAR 1955-56 


i Good: a Capital: 
Train Passenger OS a Gross Working: Expenditure 
Government. Miles. Journeys. Livestock Revenue. Expenses.. |' during the 
Carried. 1 “Year. 
000 000 7000 tons. £000 £7000 £000: 
New South Wales _.... 38,478 280,470 18,787 75,386 74,904 |! 16,542 
Victoria ae 18,635 166,708 9,607 37,032 38,026- 8,844 
Queensland (a) ak 19,289 35,647 8,180 31,312 33,873 3,502 
South Australia wes 7,113 16,434 4,414 13,098 16,761 2,672 
Western Australla.... 8,278 12,271 8,793 13,080 15,920 4,187 
Tasmania “3 eh 2,105 2,977 1,075 2,535 3,262 313: 
Commonwealth’ ean 2,336 230 918 4,741 3,176 748 
Total... ete 96,234 514,737 46,774 177,184 184,922 ] 36,808: 


(a) Includes Queensland portion of Uniform Gauge Railway. 


TRAMS, BUSES AND FERRIES 


Tramway and trolley-bus services are confined to the metropolitan area and are controlled entirely 
by the State Government Tramways Department. On the other hand motor omnibus services operate 
throughout the State and may be managed by the State Government, local-governing bodies: or private 
concerns. 


Government Tramways 

The Perth electric tramway system was at first privately-owned, having been opened by the Perth 
Electric Tramway Company.in 1899. After acquisition by the State Government on Ist July,. 1918 this 
service was operated in conjunction with the Government railways until 1949 when it came under separ- 
ate departmental eee 

The annual “ mileage run ” figures: of this service reached a peak of 3,604,827 during the year ended 
30th June, 1930 and the record number of passengers carried (41,097,988) was achieved in 1943-44, 
War-time pressure on public transport, especially during a time of petrol rationing, was the reason: under- 
lying the high figures of 1943-44 and adjacent years. Because of the development of other services 
mentioned later in this chapter, tramway traffic has now receded to levels which are lower than those 
of any year since 1915. The following table gives information concerning tramways operations. during 
1938-39 and five recent years. 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS 


Length of. Electric Mileage Passengers . Working Staff. 
Year. Line (Route). Cars. Run. Carried. Earnings. | wxpenses. (a) 
Mis. Chs, No. 7000 000 Gm. 3 £ Ifo, 
1938-39 dass dies 35 78 121 3,043 26,477 245,174 234,422, (b) 644 
sonics - nei Prarie pace ere ee tae rae er meri Se ak sabe ae 
1952-53 ties bese 15 4 53 1,116 12,166 327,315 338,383 2097 
1953-54 jane? ase0 11 48 40 979 11,107 275,431 301,262. 252 
1954-65 see dese 11 48 40 864 9,549 252,479 262,147 222 
1955-56 tis sess 11 48 40 758 8,532 216,963 248, 161 206 
(a) Salaried and wages staff employed on 30th June, each year. (b) Includes trolley-bus and motor omnibus staff 


as no dissection was made. 


Trolley-Buses (All Government-owned) 

Much of the decline in tramway operations which is apparent from the above table is due to the 
introduction of trolley-buses and motor omnibuses. Trolley-buses were first operated in 1933, the 
intention being to replace the trams with a faster and more mobile type of vehicle over the longer routes 
and also to extend services beyond the then limits of tramway routes. By the beginning of 
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the second World War a fleet of 22 trolley-buses had been built up and at the end of the war this had 
been increased to 40. The number was unchanged until 1949-50, after which large annual increments 
brought the total to 90. Details of operations are shown in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT TROLLEY-BUSES 


Length of Trolley Mileage Passengers 


. F Working Staff, 
Year. Line (Route).| _Buises. Run. Carried, Earnings. Expenses. - (a) 
Mis. Chs. No. "000 7000 & £ No. 
1938-39 aes ate 13° (73 22 . 865 6,021 66,005 44,104 (b) 
Sea te _<1s7, We ae beara araie siti Pra Waele Pe eaneee At ies PO ae ser gant | ee sears 
1952-53 thee ee 18 «Oo . 90 1,397 7,985 250,827 275,067 240 
1953-54 ses fied 18 «9 90 1,328 7,636 233,667 261,237 218 
1054-55 otes aan 20 11 90 1,341 7,740 234,720 263,206 223 
1955-56 vias vcs 22 12 90 1,281 7,330 219,147 266,625 221 
(a) Salaried and wages staff employed on 30th June, each year. (6) Particulars not available—included in Govern- 


ment ‘Tramways. 


As was the case with the trams, the peak years of trolley-bus traffic occurred during the period when 
petrol rationing caused heavy recourse to public transport. Nearly 11,000,000 passengers were carried 
in each of the years 1943-44 and 1944-45, while 11,084,619 were transported in 1945-46. Increases in 
passenger journeys up to 30th June, 1952 may be ascribed to route extensions while the expansion of 
private motoring and the extension of motor omnibus services could account for the more recent decline. 


Due to the pressure on public transport previously mentioned, it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment tramway administration to augment its tram and trolley-bus services by using petrol or diesel- 
engined omnibuses. This development is again referred to under the heading ‘‘ Motor Omnibus Services.” 


Passenger Ferries 

Ferry services on the Swan River were at one time a very important sector of the metropolitan 
transport ‘system but, because of improved road access to the southern suburbs and the considerable 
increases of population in those areas during the last two decades, road transport has superseded the 
ferries. One ferry service is still maintained—that which connects the tram terminus at Barrack Street 
Jetty, Perth with the omnibus terminus at Mends Street Jetty, South Perth and is operated by the 
Government Tramways Department. The last of the other services, which were privately-owned, 
ceased to operate in May, 1949. 


Details of the operations of the State Government Ferry Service during the year 1938-39 and five 
recent years are given in the following table :— 


STATE FERRIES 


Passenger i 
Year. Boats in Use.| Accommo- | Mileage Run.| Passengers | arnings. Working Staff. (a) 
dation. Carried. Expenses. 

No. No. No. | No. & & No, 
1938-39 seve vee 3 642, 35,786 837,975 8,145 8,126 16 
1951-62 4 785 27,938 670,073 11,472 17,689 16 
1952-53 sisi ive 4 786 27,643 576,911 12,383 19,488 17 
1953-64 see ase 4 785 26,833 530,017 - 10,754 18,272 12 
1954-55 vai vee 4 785 25,82 468,627 11,480 15,962 11 
1955-56 4 785 25,797 437,168 9,044 16,892 10 


(a) Salaried ond wages staff employed on 30th June, each year. 


The Ferry Service, also, experienced a substantial increase in patronage during the war years. A 
peak figure of 1,180,185 passengers was reached during the year 1943-44 and in no year during the series 
from 1941-42 to 1947-48 did the annual number of passengers carried fall below one million. However, 
the ferry service is, in some respects, an alternative to the existing omnibus services and there has 
recently been a decline in patronage with a consequent curtailment of the service. 
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Moter Omnibus Services 


{i) Railway Road Services.—The war-time priority use of traction and rolling stock to transport 
essential goods rather than passengers—as well as the need to serve townships and farming areas not in 
elose proximity to the railways—prompted the Government railways and the Midland Railway Company 
to introduce railway road services. ‘The result has been a wide extension of the long-distance road 
transport facilities and considerably faster travel to and from many centres in the southern portion of 
the State. 


The Government railways administration inaugurated its first road passenger service in November, 
1941—Perth and Kojonup being the terminal points. By means of detouts a number of intermediate 
centres were served and a considerable saving in passengers’ travelling time was effected. Further 
extensions were made in 1946 and in the same year the Midland Raihvay Company commeneed its service 
from Perth to Moora and Geraldton. 


Development of the road services has been rapid during the post-war years, as the following tables 
show :-— : 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS ROAD PASSENGER SERVICES 


‘ Omnibuses | Passenger Omnibus 7 
Year. in Accoummio- Miles © | Passengers Revenue. Working Staff (a). 
Service. dation. Run. Carried. f Expenses, 

No. No. No. No. £ £ No. 

1941-42 1 40 26,132 3,573 3,001 954 (b) 

1942-43 1 50 53,812 7,735 6,587 2,325 (b) 

1943-44 1 50 55,158 8,667 7,013 2,065 (b) 

1944-45 1 50 61,157 9,027 7,181 3,248 (b) 

1945-46 _ ss 2 112 59,878 11,064 8,457 3,477 (b) 

1946-47 sees via 2 112 98,586 18,822 9,770 5,194 (b) 
1947-48 one ae 18 621 402,136 116,080 36,915 34,871 48 
1943-49 — oe 26 883 989,608 355,439 99,516 71,147 72 
1949-50 — tees 43 1,423 1,328,699 483,542 151,806 107,948 137 
1950-51 — nas 53 1,685 1,807,855 551,969 204,991 160,789 148 
1951-52 tie eee 54 1,717 2,016,070 585,583 264,268 201,730 158 
1952-53 sede ern 54 1,657 2,125 564 636,171 304,649 252,400 164 
1953-54 Secs cede 54 1,657 1,962,937 521,228 262,091 249,222 151 
1954-55 i tts 58 1,619 1,644,974 351,601 215,190 205,420 ‘139 
1955-56 ie whe 52 1,570 "1,505,382 312,202 194,295 193,585 133 

(a) Salaried and wages staff at 30th June, each year. (6) Not available. Included with Goverumen! Tramways 


Omnibus Services. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY ROAD PASSENGER SERVICES t 


z Omnibuses Passenger Omnibus Miles Passengers Stall. 

Year. in Service. Accommodation. Run, Carried. (a) 
r 7 
No. No. No. No. | No, 
1946-47 ae 2 64 1 98,179 9,963 6 
1947-48 i 3 98 227,685 25,750 1 17 
1948-49 5 169 269,254 32,925 | 14 
1949-50 5 187 322,793 89,295 29 
1950-51 6 202 335,708 38,937 34 
1951-52 6 202 841,101 30,718 31 
1952-53 7 222 853,879 34,916 26 
1953-54 7 222 345,498 29,899 21 
1954-55 7 222 345,723 27,771 26 
1955-56 7 222 350,450 25,048 25 
+ Information concerning revenue and working expenses is not available for publication. (a) Salaried and wages 


staff at 30th June. 


Both the Government Railways’ and the Midland Railway Company’s Road Services carry freight 
as well as passengers. Some of the omnibuses are dual purpose vehicles—having freight compartments 
as well as passenger accommodation—but vehicles entirely for freight are also used. No statistics are 
available concerning freight transported. 
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(ii) Government Tramways Omnibus Services— These services operate in the metropolitan area and, 
from their inauguration in 1941, have been steadily expanded ; firstly to extend the Government trans- 
port facilities beyond the limits of tle tram or trolley-bus routes but also—from 1948 onwards— to 
supersede tram services. This development is shown in the following table :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES 


, Omnibuses Passenger Omnibus 
Year. in Aeccomnio- Miles Passengers | Revenue. Working Staff. 

Service. dation. Run. Carried, Expenses. t 
No. No. No. No. £ £ No. 

1940-41 wees ook 6 240 13,365 57,111 658 636 (a) 

1941-42 oie sass 13 520 88,128 293,185 4,529 4,457 (a) 

1942-43 ite oe 19 810 397,342 1,794,695 22,606 16,508 (a) 

1943-44 oe ase 19 810 557,691 2,594,452 31,742 29,363 (a) 

1944-45 wide a. 19 810 591,075 2,740,216 34,274 31,755 {a) 

1945-46 maze bess 19 810 619,679 2,907,261 36,840 37,442 (a) 

1946-47 aoe aes 19 810 731,090 2,894,807 36,882 42,830 (a) 

1947-48 aces seca 34 1,775 1,000,436 4,119,947 52,707 60,925 (a) 

1948-49 ata sede 52 2,855 1,660,437 7,250,025 105,424 125,840 (a) 
1949-50 sees aes 67 3,925 1,997,837 9,457,089 139,661 175,088 247 
1950-51 tn weal 90 4,080 "2,717,423 12,254,771 233,835 231,501 302 
1951-62 ase nach 117 5,467 3,513,764 15,125,852 405,301 359,408 386 
1952-53 rer seat 126 (b) 8,503 3,789,216 16,693,931 536,535 460,986 403 
1953-54 waste ao 121 8,125 4,164,683 18,027,727 556,561 499,586 416 
1954-55 bed ates 125 8,422 4,046,721 17,584,885 539,901 534,717 453 
1955-56 eas os 127 8,484 4,414,694 17,729,016 552,264 592,424 493. 

+ Salaried and wages staff at 30th Jime, each year. (a) Not segregated from Tramway staff before 2950. 


@), Standing capacity increased from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. of seating capacity under Transport Regulation made in 
July, 1952, . 


(iii) Local Government Authority Tram and Omnibus Services:-—Younded in 1905, the Fremantle 
Municipal Tramways and Electric Lighting Board (re-named the Fremantle Municipal Transport Board 
on 17th December, 1952) operated only trains until 15th October, 1938, when it supplemented its service 
by the use of motor buses, Subsequently, on lst April, 1947, the Eastern Goldfields Transport Board 
set up the second “municipal” service by acquiring the buses as well as the trains belonging to the Kal- 
goorlie Electric Tramways, Co., Ltd., which had operated since 1902. As the footnotes to the respective 
tahles show, neither local government authority now operates trams. 


Details relating to the activity of the Fremantle system during the year ended 3lst August, 1939 
and five recent years are contained in the following table :— 


OPERATIONS OF THE FREMANTLE MUNICIPAL TRANSPORT BOARD 


Year ended 31st August—- 


Particulars, F : 
1939, 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 1056. 
1 
Vehiclos— No. i No. No. ™ No. No. No. 
Blectric Tramcars sues tx 28 10 10 (a) (a) (a) 
Omnibuses ae. oe te 5 25 28 «| 33 36 37 
Passenger Accommodation— 
Electric Tramears se fiat 1,388 - 640 640 (a) (a) (a) 
Omnibuses ae ate sted 240 || 1,229 (b) 1,922 2,335 2,578 2,670 
Mileage Run— : 
Tramway Service ihe tise 579,574 391,977 52,330 (a) (4) (a) 
Omnibus Service iss or 106,965 549,893 842,897 944,715 1,007,345 1,006,278 
Passengers Carried- 
Tramway Service ees whe 4,805,139 3,366,518 460,486 (a) (a) (a) 
Omnibus Service tees anid 443,220 3,113,428 6,187,914 6,528 441 6,511,274 6,417,446 
Receipts— £ - £ £ £ £ £ 
Tramway Service eae 1s 39,603 71,256 10,057 (a) (a) (a) 
Omnibus Service ie dee 3,984 69,141 165,541 164,233 165,083 165,341 
Working Iixpenses— | 
Tramway Service aie > Sake 42,101 81,431 12,269 (a) (a) {a) 
Omnibus Service sao ei. 2,991 66,444 158,466 171,588 175,924 178,788 
Employees— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Tramway Service as ee 106 : 57 57 (a) - (a) (a) 
4 Omnibus Service sect ws 11 80 134 135 128 119 
(a) Tramway service controlled by this Transport Board ceased to operate on 8th Noyember, 1952. (b) Standing 


capaclty Increased from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. of seating capacity under Transport Regulation made in July, 1052. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE EASTERN GOLDFIELDS TRANSPORT BOARD + 


: | 
Particulars. - 1938-39. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. ] 1953-54, 1954-55. | 1955-56. 
t 

Vehicles— No. No, No. No, No. : No. 

Electric Tramcars wis sees 19. 6 (a) (a) (a) i (a) 

Trailers... vee ate ee 9 ae) (a) (a) (a) : (a) 

Omnibuses 8 sees oa 3 14 14 11 11 11 
Passenger Accommodation— 

Electric Tramcars and Trailers 1,020 376 (a) {a) (a) (a): 

Omnibuses ms es Acs 78 535 (b) 749 752 748 | 748 
Mileage Run— ‘ ' : 

Tramway Service we ovet 270,323 14,624 (a) {a) {a) {a) 

Omnibus Service ._.... dees 41,366 258,105 300,176 297,261 279,332 278,082 
Passengers Carried— 

Tramway Service ee oie 1,856,298 136,001 (a) {a) F {a) {a) 

Omnibus Service ie nee 181,642 1,227,169 1,481,125 1,396,288 1,365,195 1,366,782 
Receipts— £ £ £ £& re & 

Tramway Service Sieg ue 27,199 3,429 {a) (a) (a) (ay 

Omnibus Service ‘shes Mice 1,432 32,149 38,203 35,922 34,312 , 33,784 
Working Expenses— 

Tramway Service oe Stes 21,984 8,471 (a) {a) {a) (a) 

Omnibus Service ae ae 1,985 81,1384 39,845 39,653 38,298 36,167 
Employees— No. No. No. No. No, No. 

Tramway Service wh sk 41 5 (a) (a) (a) (a) 

Omnibus Service bows owe 3 31 . 27 25 23 22 

! 

+ Service owned until 1947 by Kalgoorlie Electric Tramways, Ltd. (a) Use of Trams and Trailers discontinued 

as from 31st March, 1952. (6) Standing capacity increased from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. of seating capacity under 


Transport Regulation made in July, 1952. 


(iv) Private Omnibus Services.—As will be seen from the table appearing at the end of this section, 
the majority of private omnibuses operate within, or have a terminus in, the metropolitan area. Almost 
all of the buses so operated are units of large fleets, owned by a number of public companies. These fleets, 
collectively form an important sector of the State’s road transport system. The extent to which 
private enterprise participates in public transport is evident from a comparison of the total numbers of 
passengers carried during the year 1955-56 by metropolitan based services :—(a) private omnibuses 
and (b) governmental or municipal transport (other than railways). Private omnibuses (including 
those of the Midland Railway Company and others serving the nearer country centres around Perth and 
Fremantle) carried nearly 31 million passengers. The combined total for passengers on Government 
trams, trolley-buses and ferries; railway and tramway omnibuses; together with the Fremantle Muni- 
cipal motor buses, was some 41 million. 


Privately-owned motor omnibus services operating solely in the country districts. (i.e, having no 
terminus in the metropolitan area) are of smaller magnitude but are, nevertheless, a significant factor 
in public transport. : 

The following table compares the activities of private motor omnibuses during five recent years with 
those recorded for the year 1938-39. — 


PRIVATE OMNIBUS SERVICES 


Omnibuses |, Passenger | Omnibus | Passengers Working 
Year. in Service, Ae Miles Run. Carried. - Revenue. Expenses, |t Employees. 
No. | No. | Miles. | No. £. £ | No, 
(1) Services having a terminus within the Metropolitan Area. 
1938-39 ade seis 221 6,767 8,292,179 13,540,805 316,335 275,088' |) 446 
1951-52 | ae | 8 18a | 1,621,498 | 83,153,583 | 1,373,582 | 1,308,387 | 808 
1952-53 fee ae 322 $19,192 11,374,305 33,275,170 1,523,692 1,384,874 | 885 
1953-54 oe eee 371 21,913 12,028,819 32,948,404 1,610,292 1,462,950 | 922 
1954-55 seed a 327 20,534 12,549,751 32,463,557 1,613,077 1,548,247 |° 84> 
1955-56 ay} pat 313 19,978 11,490,733 31,201,175 1,516,090 1,453,973 |: 764 
{2) Services entirely outside the Metropolitan Areu. 
1938-39 wise Sens 46 684 584,557 619,745 20,224 15,082 44 
1951-52 Be ta 7%; 2,340 | 709,905 | 1,392,788 | 68,852 | 51,279 [9 
1952-53 ike tae 57 2,382 601,361 1,316,491 52,469 52,180 59 
1953-54 uate ars 52 2,006 521,525 1,262,669 50,336 51,568 49 
1954-55 Ras ee * 61 2,396 640,478 1,395,951 61,242 57,596 61 
1955-56 ee sae 59 2,161 | 680,871 1,405,829 64,654 65,833 63 
+ Includes Owner Drivers. { Standing capacity increased from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. of seating capacity 


under Transport Regulatlon made in July, 1952, 
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ROADS 


Despite its size, with large areas sparsely populated, Western Australia is reasonably well served 
with roads, while the road surfaces of the principal highways compare favourably with those of the other 
States of the Commonwealth. 


Roads under control of the Main Roads Department 


The Main Roads Department is responsible for an extensive system of gazetted main roads, develop- 
mental roads and other categories referred to later in this section. Many of the State Highways (shown 
on the map in folder at the back of this book) are gazetted main roads over their entire length, while in the 
ease of others, e.g., the Great Northern Highway and the North-West Coastal Highway, considerable 
mileages are classified as “‘iniportant secondary ” roads. 


Under ‘the Main Roads Act, 1930-1955 the Commissioner of Main Roads, who directly controls 
the Department, is vested with the following principal functions :— 


qa) Of recommending to the Governor that a specified road shall be proclaimed a main road, 
a controlled access road, or a developmental road, as the caso may be. The Commissioner 
may also, where the'need arises, recommend to the Governor that roads be removed from these 
categories. 


(b) Of purchasing all land, machinery, tools, implements and materials that may be needed for 
the purposes of the Act. 


(c) Of supervising the construction, improvement and maintenance of ‘“ main,” ‘ controlled 
access,” “‘ important secondary ” and ‘ developmental” roads. 


Finance for road construction and maintenance by or under’ the direction of the Department is 
fargely derived from Commonwealth funds, augmented annually by a statutory appropriation from the 
Metropolitan Traffic Trust Account and a proportion of Transport Board fees. Commonwealth financial 
assistance is mainly given under the provisions of the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act, 1954, which pro- 
vides for division between the Commonwealth and the various State Governments of road funds derived 
from the part proceeds of Customs and Excise levies on petroleum products, principally petrol. This 
Act is the basis of an agreement between the respective governments whereby the States must spend 
on nural roads (except main roads) at least 40 per cent. of the annual disbursements which they receive 
from the Commonwealth Government. On 30th June, 1956, the Main Roads Department had under its 
control 3,487 miles of “ main,” 6,929 miles of “ important secondary ” and 12,775 miles of “ develop- 
mental” roads; totalling 23,191 miles. 


Other Roads 


Apart from the ‘ main,” “ controlled access,” “important secondary” and ‘ developmental ” 
roads previously referred to and certain special categories such as access roads to Commonwealth properties, 
forestry roads, etc., roads in general are the responsibility of the local governing authorities whose districts 
they traverse. Construction and maintenance of such “ other ” roads is financed either from the raising 
of loans or by direct expenditure from revenue. The country local governing authorities have the right 
.to expend on roads the proceeds of vehicle registration fees levied in their respective districts while, 
for the same purpose, the metropolitan municipalities and road boards receive shares of the net proceeds 
of vehicle registration carried out by the Police Department at Perth, Fremantle and Midland Junction. 
‘Such shares take the form of an annual distribution from the Metropolitan Traffic Trust Account, on 
a basis determined by the Minister for Local Government. 


On 30th Juno, 1956, there were 64,810 miles of roads open for general traffic other than those under 
the direct control of the Main Roads Department. 


The following table classifies all public. roads according to type of surface. 
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LENGTH OF ROADS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC IN EACH 
STATISTICAL DIVISION AT 30th JUNE, 1956 


Surfaced Roads. Formed. 
but not 
Statistical Division. | a Unformed. Grand 
i Total. 
: : Total otherwise (c) 
ore Gravel. Other, Surfaced. brepared. 
r 

M. Ch.| M. |Ch.] M. | Ch.| M. |Ch.} M. |Ch.| M. | Ch] M. | Ch. 
Metropolitan Soa za 1,537 | 69 258 | 21 20 | 40 | 1,816-| 50 118 | 48 96 | 76 | 2,032 14 
Swan ne ue wis 553 | 67 576 | 39 136 | 69 | 1,267 | 15 221 | 10 376 | 35 | 1,864 60: 
South-West ck tats 868 | 35 | 2,781 | 58 29 | 22 | 3,679 |; 35 | 1,837 | 35 { 1,820 8 | 7,336 78 
Southern Agricultural .... 589 | 35 | 2,196 | 64 190 | 62 | 2,977 1 | 6,096 | 50 | 2,698 | 37 | 11,772 8 
Central Agricultural ae 969 | 56 4,907 | 27 48 | 41 | 6,015 | 44 | 10,004 | 17 | 4,741 | 54 | 20,851 35 
Northern Agricultural .... 766 | 67 | 1,818 | 38 60 | 65 | 2,646 | 10 | 6,085 7 | 4,679 6 | 13,310 23: 
Eastern Goldfields a 463 | 78 958 | 59 133 | 15 | 1,555 | 72 | 3,807 | 66 | 4,564 | 54 | 9,428 32. 
Central... _ ‘aie 13 | 48 49 | 68 707 5 770 | 41 | 6,789 0 | 3,095 0 | 10,654 41 
North-West. 35 | 18 69 | 52 |} 21 | 12 126 2 | 1,873 | 20 | 3,190 | 15 | 5,189 37 
Pilbara _.. — _ 51 | 70 70 0 4/11 126 1 | 2,080 8 402 | 72 | 2,609 1 
Kimberley nee ae 27 | 78 437 0 ake te 464 | 78 | 1,075 | 34 ) 1,412 0} 2,952 32. 
Total... ... | 5,878 | 61 | 14,214 | 26 1,352 22 | 21,445 | 29 | 39,578 | 55 | 26,977 | 37 | 88,001 41 


(a) Includes the following lengths of concrete surface :—Metropolitan, 63 chains; Central Agricultural, 14 chains 5. 
North-West, 23 chains ; Pilbara, 69 chains ; Kimberley, 33 chains ; Total, 2 miles 42 chains. (b) Mainly natural surfaces. 
(c) Roads unprepared, except for certain clearing, but used for general traffic. This information is {ncomplete for certain. 
road districts. 


Road Traffic Control 


(i) Vehicle registration 
The Traffic Act, 1919-1957 provides for the registration of motor vehicles and the control of road. 
traffic by :—(a) the Commissioner of Police in the Metropolitan Traffic Area and (b) individual local 
government authorities (Municipalities and Road District Boards) throughout the remainder of the 
State. Vehicles may be licensed for one or more three-monthly periods up to a maximuin of twelve 
months at any onetime Date-to-date periods apply in the Metropolitan Traffic Area but in the remainder 
of the State the licensing period ends on the last day of March, June, September or December. 


During the post-war years there have been substantial increases in the numbers of motor vehicles 
in use at 30th June each year and the number of drivers’ and riders’ licenses in force has risen in con- 
sonance. The first of the following tables compares the Western Australian figures for ten recent years 
with those of 1938-39 and the second table gives an interstate comparison at 30th June, 1956. 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN USE AND DRIVERS’ AND RIDERS’ LICENSES IN FORCE 
(1) WESTERN AUSTRALIA , 


Metropolitan Traffic Area. Entire State (a). est vad 

and 
At 30th June Riders’ 
each Year. Cars (in- | Wagons, Cars (in- | Wagons, Licenses 

cluding |* Vans, Buses. Motor cluding Vans, Buses. Motor in 
Hire Cars).| Utilltles. Cycles. | Hire Cars).| Utilities. Cycles. Force. 

t 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. - No. 
1939, ite 20,552 6,222 209 3,996 38,039 24,163 278 7,199 85,005 
1947... sees 20,522 9,467 255 | .. 6,290 32,879 31,762 335 8,199 94,574 
1948... tea 21,968 10,132 | ° 275 | 5,445 35,596 84,822 463 8,877 | 103,438 
1949... ne 24,259 11,330 864 6,729 40,119 88,247 654 10,974 | 110,121 
1950 aes ae 28,529 12,530 443 7,707 48,632 42,370 836 12,897 | 133,954 
1951 wees ads 32,966 14,461 499 8,876 56,235 46,964 958 . 14,535 | 134,864 
1952 ace sees 37,873 16,368 §22 9,952 64,277 51,645 998 16,047 | 148,272 
1953 sees sis 41,231 18,394 537 9,855 69,917 55,420 1,043 15,565 | 159,534 
194 47,819 20,400 593 9,692 78,312 59,257 1,124 15,243 | 168,420 
1955 as ease 55,720 22,694 555 9,605 90,255 62,753 1,188 14,662 | 191,051 
1956 a fee 61,835 * 24,169 569 9,253 98,875 64,430 1,196 | ' 13,873 | 202,495 

a 


_Were the rates of annual premium applying in 1956 to representative classes of road: vehicles : 
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MOTOR VEHICLES IN USE AND DRIVERS’ AND RIDERS’ LICENCES IN FORCE 
(2) COMMONWEALTH SUMMARY AT 30th JUNE, 1956 


| Effective Registrations. (a) Drivers’ 

and 
State or Territory. Wagons, Riders’ 
Motor Vans, Motor : Licences 
Cars. (0) Utilities, Cycles. Total. in Yorce. 

Buses. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales ads a8 ats ots diss 483,397 242,614 37,039 762,950 1,048,901 
Victoria... ene cme aes wees wets eee $498,644 $151,597 27,675 677,916 801,852 

Queensland Be pate tle [Oh guny Ano 179,190 127,393 20,304 326,977 (c) 
South Australia .... icy nee aes ah nce 154,358 63,630 20,713 238,701 292,793 
Western Australia ios ark nes ate oe 98,875 65,626 13,873 178,374 202,495. 
Tasmania .... eps sos cee ess esse ais {48,973 $22,975 4,800 76,748 89,659 
Northern Territory ant on whan vite aa 1,911 3,077 566 5,554 7,541 
Australian Capital Territory _.... oie re ate 6,978 2,580 515 10,073 14,005: 
Total Ress hess fase Sees 1,472,326 679,392 125,575 2,277,293 . | $2,457,246: 
(a) Includes Commonwealth-owned vehicles except those of the Defence Services. (b) Includes hire cars 
and taxis. (ce) Not available. As from 1st October, 1952, drivers’ and riders’ licences are no longer issued on an annual! 
basis in Queensland. + Excludes Queensiand. yt “ Cars’”’ overstated, ‘‘ Wagons, Vans, Utilities, Buses’? under- 


stated, due to registration system in these States. 


Until 14th January, 1957, the Dendy Marshall horsepower calculation formula was used in West- 
ern Australia for assessing licence fees for motor vehicles, other than motor cycles. With the bore and 


stroke of the cylinders measured in inches this formula reads :— 


(Bore)? x Stroke X Number of Cylinders 
—_—_— ———— = _ Boorsepower. 
12 

Where the bore and stroke are measured in millimetres the divisor is 200,000. | For passenger vehicles 
the unladen weight of the vehicle (in cwts.) was added to the calculated horsepower, producing the 
number of power-weight units on which licensing fees were charged. Commercial vehicles were assessed 
on a power-load-weight basis, the carrying capacity of the vehicle (in cwts.) being added to the power- 
weight figure. While the above method of motor vehicle assessment applied, motor cycles and motor 
cycles and sidecars were charged at a flat rate of 10/— per wheel. 

Since the above date the R.A.C. horsepower calculation formula has been used, except in respect 
of motor cycles and sidecar combinations. Where the cylinder bore measurement is in inches the R.A.C. 
formula is as follows :— : 

(Bore)? X Number of Cylinders 

a —— = A Borsepower. 

2:5 

With the bore measured in millimetres the divisor becomes 1,613. To the horsepower figure thus de- 
rived, is added the unladen weight of the vehicle (in cwts.), giving the appropriate number of power- 
weight units. These are now the basis of both passenger and commercial vehicle licensing, although 
certain vehicles, e.g., motor wagons, are charged at a rate per power-weight unit which varies with the 
total power-weights assessed. Motor cycles and motor cycle-sidecar combinations are now eharged at 
£1 per wheel. : 

Various other vehicles are required to be licensed under the Traffic Act before they may be used 
on the roads in Western Australia. They include horse-drawn vehicles, timber jinkers, tractors, various 
forms .of mobile machinery, caravans, other trailers and semi-trailers. Appropriate licence fees for each 
are prescribed by the Act. Road traffic control is vested in the Commissioner of Police in the Metro- 
politan Traffic Area and in the several local governing authorities in the remainder of the State. 


(ii) Third Party Insurance 


Under the provisions of the Motor Vehicle (Third Party Insurance) Act, 1943-1957, compulsory 
third party insurance premiums are payable simultaneously with vehicle registration. The following 


Motor cars (business or private), £3 10s. ; Taxi and hire cars principally operating within a 25 mile 
radius of the Perth General Post Office, £17, other areas, £7 10s. ; Buses principally operating 
on routes the major portions of which are within a 25 mile radius of the General Post Office, 
£30, other areas, £10; Goods vehicles, £3 11s. and Motor cycles, £4. 
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In accordance with the original Motor Vehicle (Third Party Insurance) Act of 1948 this form of 
insurance was provided by individual insurance organizations until the passage of the amending Act, 
in 1948. Under the amended legislation, provision was made for the formation of the Motor Vehicle 
Insurance Trust which is controlled by a board of five members, all of whom are appointed by the Governor, 
This: board is representative of the State Government Insurance Office and the several private insurance 
companies which individually undertook Third Party motor vebicle insurance, All premiums are now 
collected by the Trust and, after the expenses and claims appropriate to a given year have been met, 
the resulting profit or loss is apportioned between the participating insurance organizations. 


(iii) Dfotor Drivers’ and Riders’ Licenses 


The licensing of drivers of motor vehicles in any portion of the State is vested solely in the Commis- 
sioner of Police. An annual fee of 10s. is payable and applicants for licenses are required to undergo, 
in the first instance, tests of sight and hearing as well as of general competency to drive. Persons apply- 
ing for licenses to drive omnibuses or taxi-cars (namely, Conductors’ Licenses) must submit themselves 
to a detailed medical examination in addition to the test of proficiency. Holders of Conductors’ Licenses 
must present themselves for medical re-examination whenever the Commissioner of Police thinks it fit, 
and in practice this occurs at not more than five-yearly intervals. Any driver’s license can be suspended 
by the Commissioner at his discretion but in all such cases there is a right of appeal to the Courts. 


(iv) Proceeds of Vehicle Registration and Drivers’ and Riders’ Licenses 


As has already been indicated in this chapter, the whole of the proceeds of vehicle registration in 
areas outside the Metropolitan Traffic Area and a proportion of the fees collected within that Area are 
available to local governing bodies for the purpose of road construction. Receipts from Drivers’ and 
Riders’ licenses are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The financial results of vehicle regis- 
tration and driver licensing are therefore matters of some importance in local government and State 
Government finance. The following table shows the course of such collections during the year ended 
30th June, 1939, and five recent years :— 


FEES RECEIVED FOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS AND DRIVERS’ 
AND RIDERS’ LICENCES. (+) 


Vehicle Registrations. 
Year. , “| Drivers' and Riders’ 
: Metropolitan Traffic Other Districts, Licenses. 
Area, 

ae £ £ £ 
1938-39... 192,285 212,913 21,26 
Pacises erie eed ea Peat ici ap wine 
1952-58 465,774 552,226 {a) 49,444 
1953-54 517,555 605.285 86,000 
1054-55 578,161 648,595 96,098 
1955-56 629,670 661,469 101,859 


t Excludes vehicle license fees collected by the Western Australian Transport Board. 
Drivers’ and Riders’ licenses was raised from 5s. to 10s. at the middle of the fiscal year, 1952-53. 


Road Traffic Accidents 


{a) The annual fee for 


Concurrently with the rapid increase in the numbers of vehicle registrations’ during recent years 


there has been a substantial rise in the incidence of road traffic accidents. The following tables con- 
tain details of such accidents which were reported to the appropriate authorities during the years 1953 
to 1956 and, in one table, 1956 only. Police officers throughout the State or representatives of local gov- 
erning bodies outside the Metropolitan Traffic Area are the authorities to whom the reports must be 
made. 
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It should be especially noted that :— 


(i) Non-casualty accidents where the total value of damage was estimated to be £10 or less are 
‘excluded as being of no statistical significance. 


and (ii) ‘‘ Persons killed ” cover only deaths within 30 days after the accident, while ‘‘ persons in- 
jured ” comprise those who received treatment by a doctor or at a hospital. 


These definitions have been accepted by the Australian States to provide a uniform basis in the pre- 
sentation of road traffic accident statistics. 


. ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
GENERAL SUMMARY-—1953 TO 1956 


: Non-casualty Casualties. 
na Accidents 
| Particulars. - (estimated Casualty Total , 
4 damage Accidents, Accidents. ; 
: over £10). Persons Killed. |Persons Injured. 
No. No. No. No. No, 
Metropolitan— 
1963... whe as an iit 4,074 2,024 6,098 99 2,480 
1964 ... tic ast Aa nat 5,072 2,415 7,487 96 3,028 
1965... aeons cai ian ven 5,378 2.237 8,115 110 2,669 | 
1956... Ma ms ae et 5,866 2,161 8,027 102 2,658 
Country— 
1953 1,463 882 2,345 93 1,284 
1954 Die 1,824 874 2,698 89 1,281 
1965... ae oh sae on 2,029 921 2,950 = 89 1,318 
1956... Bu wes ices or 2,095 875 2,970 80 1,236 
State Totals— 
1953... fis eae Pe bei 5,587 2,906 8,448 192 3,664 
1964... fase es ae a 6,896 8,289 10,185 185 4,809 
1955... ane tee vind wee | 7,907 3,158 11,065 199 3,987 
1056... wie iti = tits 7,961 3,036 , 10,997 182 3,889 
Rate per 100,000 of Mean Population— : : 
; 1953... si “8h wa eins 892 468 1,360 31 590 
ea 1964... ats wae Se ee 1,078 514 1,492 29 674 
a te 1955... apr a rane eed 1,200 480 1,680 30 605 
ah 1956... a ss Nd oi 1,175 448 1,628 27 574 
Rate per 10,000 Motor Vehicles 
Registered(a)— 
1953... tase wits as Seas 378 198 576 13 250 
1954... sas Peat tise ia 426 203 629 11 ’ 2686 
1955... see acct cay, dove 456 182 6388, 11 230 
1966... Bas ue he wast 439 » 168 607 10 215 


(a) Motor Vehicles on Register as at 81st December each year. 


ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


ACCORDING TO VEHICLES, Etc. INVOLVED—1956 


NOTE.— Accidents and Casualties iniolving the different types of vehicles specified below under “ Collisions” are included 
in each vehicle type. Totals must not, therefore, be derived by adding the columns. 


| Total Accidents. Casualty Accidents. Persons Killed. Persons Injured. 
Type of Aecident. ; 7 7 
Metro. Country. Metro. Country. Metro, Country. Metro. Country. 
No. No. No. No, No. No. No. No. 
Collisions Involving— 
Motor Vehicles (a) .... 7,060 1,593 1,664 874 78 30 2,062 501 
Motor Cycles valde 787 169 515 121 18 5 595 156 
Pedal Cycles .... a 358 65 312 62 7 1 325 67 
Pedestrians... aes 579 65 565 65 48 7 543 59 
Other, N.E.I. noe 41 2 3 tet das ane 3 
Non-Collisions—V ehicle over- 
turning or leaving road- 
way— 
Motor Vehicles (q) .... 465 1,208 119 363 13 42 185 574 
Motor Cycles bts 107 76 78 65 4 4 88 V7 
Pedal Cycles .... a 28 4 28 4 ait PEs 28 4 
Other .... Pe site 3 need st agin wits cis Sas tee 
Passéenyer Accidents Me 63 25 63 25 2 8 61 26 
. Other Accidents .... ei 40 18 9 2 Tete ieee 10 5 


(a) Other than motor cycles. 
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CASUALTIES ACCORDING TO—(1) TYPE OF ROAD USER; AND (2) AGE GROUP 


1954. 1955. 1956. 
Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons | Persons 
-41) Pype of Road Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
User. eas 
a Fa dA : d > g Fad a pb q pb 
ag | £ | sh | B | 48 | & | .8) & ) of | BE] od | EF 
aoc g a a ad a as iI as S ag g 
3° 3 b=} 2 oo 2 $e 3 $c 3 $e =] 
BP] BP S| Re fc | SPE die |) Se ER | os 
i 
No. No No No, No. No. No. No No No No No 
Drivers of Motor | 
Vehicles (exclud- : 
ing Motor Cyclists) 7 23 437 344 19 30 420 378 12 31 464 370 
Motor Cyclists 17 13 690 191 19 8 511 167 13 10 505 159 
Pedal Cyclists... 8 3 421 54 7 6 353 ral 6 1 316 64 
Passengers— 
Pillion aad 5 1 132 53 2 101 45 5 92 49 
Other te 14 40 774 562 21 38 679 674 18 29 726 529 
Pedestrians ae 45 9 566 74 44 5 600 77 48 7 546 59 
Other ae sis oes — 8 3 5 6 ne 2 4 6 
96 89 | 8,028 | 1,281 110 89 | 2,669 | 1,318 102 80 | 2,653 1,236 
| Totals : 
i 185 4,309 199 3,987 182 3,889 
nf (2). Age Group. . 
0- 4 years cpt 4 3 96 38 6 4 104 47 4 5 113 52 
5-6 ,, cess oh 74 83 23 ited 1 82 20 7 1 62 17 
7-16 ,, whee 8 4] 411 144 6 7 345 132 |_ 6 9 357 126 
17-20 ,, obi 12 11 470 215 7 12 304 205 15 8 411 186 
21-29 ,, ois 16 25 654 286 18 17 478 294 17 18 448 259 
30-39 ,, eyes 6 14 359 160 10 13 274 172 4 18 315 167 
40-49 ,, oe 5 11 256 121 | 13 13 229 103 10 11 222 112 
50-59 ,, abs 15 4 203 66 14 7 164 76 8 6 160 79 
‘60 and over Stee 30 11 217 51 34 10 196 53 31 8 175 56 
_ Not Stated aie oe 2 279 177 2 5 403 216 son 1 390 192 
f 96 89 | 3,028 | 1,281 110 89 | 2,669 | 1,318 102 80 | 2,653 1,236 
Totals -——|-- ———_'!———— 
A 1 185 4,309 199 3,987 182 | 3,889 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Excluding the operations of the defence departments, air transport supervision is carried out by 
the Department of Civil Aviation. This Commonwealth department is responsible for the enforcement 
of air safety regulations, the maintenance of aerodromes and aeradio equipment and all matters per- 
taining to the operations of civil aircraft. At Perth Airport (Guildford) and at various other depart- 
mentally-administered airports throughout the State, it maintains flight control over aircraft belonging 
to the following scheduled air services as well as over individually-owned machines being used in Western 
Australia. 


AIR SERVICES AT 31st DECEMBER, 1956 
OVERSEA 
Qantas Empire Airways— 
Sydney-Perth-Djakarta-Singapore-Colombo-Bombay-Karachi-Cairo-Rome-Londoun. 


; INTERNAL 
Trans Australia Airlines— 


Perth-Adelaide-Melbourne. 


Australian National Airways— 
Perth-Adelaide-Melbourne. 


MacRobertson Miller Airlines, Lid.— 

+. Perth-Carnarvon-Port Hedland-Broome-Derby-Wyndham-Darwin. 
Perth-Albany. 
Perth-Rottnest Island. 

{ ~-Perth-Kalgoorlie. 
Perth-Norseman-Kalgoorlie. 

+t  Perth-Port Hedland. 
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Perth-Kalgoorlie-Norseman-Esperance. 
Perth-Kalgoorlie-Leonora. 
+  Perth-Carnarvon-Wittenoom Gorge. 
Tt Perth-Yalgoo-Yinnietharra-Onslow. 
Tt Perth-Meekatharra-Wiluna. 
ti Port Hedland-De Grey-Warrawagine-Ragged Hills-Coongan (Port Hedland Stations Service). 
tt Onslow - Ashburton Downs - Wittenoom Gorge - Coolawanyah - Port Hedland (Ashburton Stations 
Service). 
Derby-Cape Leveque. 
tt Derby-Kimberley Downs-Noonkanbah-Hall’s Creek-Argyle-Wyndham (Kimberley Stations Service). 
tt Derby-Hall’s Creek-Ord River-Wave Hill-Darwin. 
tt Darwin Mission Services—Via Missions to Groote Island and Croker Island. 


Woods Airways— 
Perth-Rottnest Island. 


Connellan Airways (operating mainly in the Northern Territory)— 
tt Wyndham-Tanami-Alice Springs. 
tt Turner-Tanami-Alice Springs. 


Notes: f In addition to the places named, regular calls are made at certain intermediate towns and/or 
stations, 


t Calls by arrangement may be made at additional places, 


The unduplicated route mileage of internal air services is approximately 19,000 ; nearly 4,500 being 
accounted for by the various Station Services in the north-western and northern portions of ‘the State. 
Mileages of the interstate services are computed to the points at which they cross the State’s border or 
coastline, as the case may be. 

One of the most important faetors of aerial communication in the northern and eastern sections of 
the State is the Royal Flying Doctor Service, Inc. Following a plan which was first introduced in 
Queensland by the Australian Inland Mission of the Presbyterian Church, aircraft operating from Port 
Hedland, Meekatharra and Kalgoorlie, with supplementary bases at Carnarvon and Derby, provide aerial 
medical and ambulance services over a large part of the hinterland. The service links distant town- 
ships, mining areas and cattle and sheep stations with base hospitals where doctors are available for 
radio consultation or for aerial visits to the patients as the need arises. In addition to a pedal radio 
set eacli liomestead is provided with a medicine chest containing a wide assortinent of drugs—so marked 
that adequate home treatment can be given. 

Now undenominational, the Royal Flying Doctor Service is financed partly by subsidies from the 
State and Commonwealth Governments and also by donations from persons and organisations who are 
interested in the welfare of the Service. Further details are given later in this chapter, under ‘‘ Radio 
Communication,” concerning the vital place of Radio in the operations of the Royal Flying Doctor Service. 


TRANSPORT CO-ORDINATION : : 

The Western Australian Transport Board is constituted under the State Transport Co-ordination 
Act, 1933-1956, for the purpose of co-ordinating and improving transport throughout the State. The 
Board is'a corporate body and consists of three members, one of whom is a government official, one re- 
presenting rural industries and one representing city interests. Members are appointed for three years 
and may be reappointed. 

The Board is vested with the following powers :—(a) to grant licences for commercial goods vehicles, 
omnibuses and aircraft—entitling the operators to carry goods or passengers for reward or in the course 
of (or in connection with) any trade or business ; (b) to enquire and report upon the adequacy of any 
railway or tramway and to recommend its closure or suspension ; (c) to enquire and report upon proposed 
railways ; (d) to organize transport to and in areas inadequately served, or in an emergency ; (e) to utilize 
its funds in subsidising transport to areas requiring special treatment, including the payment of subsidies 
for air transport. . 

The major machinery for co-ordinating transport is embodied in the Board’s power to grant licences. 
Before a licence is granted the Act requires that the adequacy of any existing service and its possibility 
of improvement shall be considered. Upon the granting of licences the Board has the power to subject 
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licensees to conditions relating to such matters as routes and areas of operation, fares, observance of 
timetables, maximum number of passengers to be carried at any one time per vehicle and nature and 
quantity of loading. 

The Board is empowered to charge annual license fees up to a. maximum of 7s. 6d. for each unit of 
“ power-load-weight ” (as ascertained in accordance with a schedule to the Act) for commercial goods 
vehicles and up to 6% of gross earnings in the case of aircraft and omnibuses. Funds derived from Hcense 
fees are applied in meeting administration costs and subsidies. The balance remaining is distributed 
annually among the road-making authorities, namely the Main Roads Department, municipalities and 
road district boards. 


PART 3—COMMUNICATION 


POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


The Postmaster General’s Department of the Commonwealth Government is the sole legal authority 
in Western Australia (as in the other Australian States and Territories) for the conveyance of mails 
and for the provision of public telegraph and telephone services. Postal matter is recéived at and 
distributed from offices established by the Department at convenient points throughout the State and 
contracts are let for the carriage of mail by rail, road, air and sea. Telegraph and telephone facilities 
are available at most of the post offices—exceptions being the minor post offices, many of which are 
conducted on an “allowance ”’ basis by persons outside the Government Service, at retail stores and 
other places of business. ; 

Postal business in Western Australia has grown substantially in volume during recent years and 
the total numbers of postal articles dealt with have been considerably higher than the total for 1938-39. 
The following table gives the’ relative statistics ;— 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AND VOLUME OF POSTAL MATTER 
DEALT WITH IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Number Letters Newspapers Registered | Grand Total, 
Year. of Post and and Parcels. Matter. Postal 
Offices, Post Cards. Packets. Matter. 
(a) (b) 
000 ‘000 000 000 000 
1938-39 ao anh is ro 615 59,492 13,433 729 655 74,300 
1951-52 Si ths oll eas 638 | 81,976 | 16,684 [ 1209 | 053 | 100,822 
1952-53 ate weed wee dant 640 87,574 15,166 1,258 900 104,898 
1953-54 wade Gas fest ones 639 92,058 15,766 1,181 960 109,965 
1964-55 wrad on tied ates 638 96,504 16,156 1,228 1,054 114,942 
1955-56 sabe sate Aad mee 635 100,028 16,691 1,263 1,030 119,012 


(a) Iixelusive of Telephone Offices, 7.¢., offices at which Telephone and Telegraph busincss only is transacted, but inclusive 
of Allowance Offices. (b) Excludes registered parcels, which are included under “ parcels.” 


The use of telegraphy in Western Australia dates from 1869 when a line was opened between Perth 
and J'remantle, while a public telephone system was introduced in Perth during 1887 and in Fremantle 
during 1888. Meanwhile the telegraph lines had been extended to the more important outlying centres, 
including an extension to Eucla in 1877 which linked the Colony’s telegraph system with that being 
operated in South Australia. In 1889 direct telegraphic communication oversea was initiated by a link 
with the Eastern Extension Cable Company’s submarine cable at Broome and in 1901 a further link with 
the same system was made at Cottesloe Beach, near I'remantle: This last development provided direct 
cable communication with South Africa. Telegraph and telephone services are now the responsibility 
of the Commonwealth Government and oversea telecommunications (including submarine cable services) 
‘are controlled by the Overseas Telecommunications Commission. 

During the post-war years considerable advances have been made in respect of telephone and tele- 
graphic communication but difficulties in obtaining equipment have been encountered, 


The following tables give details of the operations of the telegraph and telephone services and of 
Postmaster-General’s Department finances during the year ended 30th June, 1939 and five recent years. 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 


Telegrams and Cables. Telephone Services. 
Oversea, Pole 
= Telegraph 
Year, Offices. Inland. Ux- Public 5 anon, 
(Des- changes. Tele- Lines oP 
patched.) Des- Recei phones. | Connected. t 
patched. eceived. | Total. t 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Miles. 
1938-39 Pas 928 | 2,026,708 45,127 31,225 76,352 643 881 25,995 12,071 
1951-52 | 982 |"2,583,342 [73,183 | 72.485 | 145,668 | 726 | 1,091 | "61,835 | 14698" 
1952-63 wa 996 | 2,381,568 75,346 66,671 142,017 731 1,180 54,383 14,904 
1953-54 ite 998 | 2,209,821 81,046 67,728 148,774 743 1,248 59,704 14,966 
1954~655 sas 988 | 2,119,261 72,298 71.160 148,458 747 1,267 64,588 15.149 
1955-56 sak 994 | 2,099,773 74,191 74,283 | 148,474 756 1,297 68,480 15,335 
+ Offices with one or more subscribers’ lines connected. t+ Telegraph and Telephone combined. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF POST OFFICE TRANSACTIONS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Barni . Excess of 
Earnings. Total Tarnings 
Year. Working over 
Expenses. Working 
Postal. Telegraph. Telephone, Total. - Expenses. ¢ 
1 
£000. £000. £000. £000. £000. £000. 
1938-39 fa ee ae oon 496 166 450 1,112 901 211 
1951-52 zt ast ae ae 1,508 546 1,804 3,858 3,802 56 
1952-53 Hs is sot ate 1,581 516 1,987 4,084 4,187 —-103 
1953-54 1.669 480 2,185 4,334 4,546 —212 
1954-55 1,759 541 2,365 4,665 4.828 —163 
1955-56 1,955 549 2,614 6,118 5,295 —177 


+ Minus sign denotes an Expenditure excess instead of an Earnings surplus. No allowance is made for interest on capital 
expenditure. 


An indication of the relationship of Western Australian Post Office business to that conducted in 
the other States of the Commonwealth is given in the following table :— 


FINANCIAL RESULTS O¥ POST OFFICE TRANSACTIONS IN ALL STATES 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH—YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1956 


i Excess of 
: Barnings. Total Earnings 
State. Working over 
Expenses. Working 
Postal. | Telegraph. | Telephone. Total, Expenses. t 
£,000. £,000. £,000, £,000. £,000. £,000. 
New South Wales (a) _ Hee 11,851 1,705 18,076 81,632 32,274 —642 
Victoria wie, A Pate rae 8,502 1,383 18,754 23,639 21,503 2,186 
Queensland __.... ies Aa seve 3,906 1,048 6,307 11,261 11,827 —566 
South Australia (2) .. ie eee 2,607 621 4,090 7,318 7,027 291 
Western Australia... i = 1,955 549 2,614 5,118 5,295 —177 
Tasmania ned ian ey eid 806 _ 150 1,250 2,206 2,766 —560 
Total for Commonwealth oiet 29,627 5,456 46,091 81,174 80,692 482 
t Minus sign denotes Expenditure excess instead of an Earnings surplus. (#) Tncludes Australian Capital Territory. 
(6) Includes Northern Territory. 
RADIO 


General Communication 

The transmission of radio messages within Australia is controlled by the Postmaster-General’s De- 
partment which licenses radio communication rtations. Radio traffic between Australia and oversea 
stations or between Australia and ships at sea is the province of the Overseas Telecommunications Com- 
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mission (Australia)—opereting in conjunction with other member nations of the British Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board. This Board was established in 1949 and now consists of representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Rhodesia and 
British Colonies and Protectorates. Pakistan is represented by an observer. 

On 30th June, 1956, the Overseas Telecommunications Commission (Australia) had under its control, 
in Western Australia, five coastal radio stations exchanging messages with ships at sea. Communication 
with countries and territories oversea is maintained from the Cominission’s major stations in the Eastern 
States. All other stations are under the supervision of the Postmaster-General’s Department which 
also undertakes technical: maintenance for many of them. 


The numbers of each class of Radio Communication Station watlaeied to operate in Western 
Austraha at 30th June, 1956 are shown in the following table :— 


RADIO COMMUNICATION STATIONS AT 30th JUNE, 1956 


Class of Station. ane nacie Tacotving Total. 

No. No. No. 

Aeronautical ne) oes Ses Poe aa we rs ae ave 17 ae 17 
Coast (b) .. sive Pes wh ae Aes an — atid 7 beet 7 
Land (e) . See wate es pane fede ee vist 388 34 422 
Mobile (General) @ wee ae es oa Bad en cae 704 dae 704 
Miscellaneous __.... rie ane aie ese nae pan _ 7 fees 7 
Total... eke a aug aioe aks shi oa 1,123 34 1,157 


(a) Ground stations authorised for communication with aircraft stations. (These ground stations are altcrnatively 
referred to as aeronautical radio stations.) 


{b) Ground stations authorised for communication with ship stations. 


({e) Stations established at fixed locations on land for the conduct of point to point scrvices and for communication with 
mobile stations as described in note (d) hereunder. 


(d) Stations installed in motor vehicles and small harbonr vessels not falling within the definition of ship statious or 
aircraft stations, and stations comprising small portable apparatus used for various purposes. 


Radio traffic dealt with by the coast stations in the five years ended on 30th June, 1956—compared 
with the returns for 1938-39—is shown in the following table :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC HANDLED AT EACH STATION 


Messages. 
Station. Payiug Words. 
Paying. Tree, (a) Weather. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Broome _.... idee fie ate et 140,053 7,651 2,435 7,308 17,394 
Tisperance .... tics As aie fans 84,182 5,410 141 2,318 7,869 
Geraldton .... nies ay a oe 29,899 1,971 107 1,383 33461 
Perth ee eet on oo als 358,748 18,321 2,219 13,236 33,776 
Wyndliam .... ©... aes sk es 978 63 2 any 65 

Total, 1955-56 oak ass eee 613,860 33,416 4,904 24,245 62,565 

Total, 1954~55 ie sees ri 532,085 29,591 4,948 21,974 66,513 

Total, 1953-54 ees neh Poe 438,324 25,716 3,474 25,447 54,637 

Total, 1952-53 at 2 Meee 360,032 j 22,964 4,177 25,809 52,950 

Total, 1951-52 qm eek ee 376,872 24,342 5,295 15,153 44,790 

Total, 1988-89 i . Spee eee Seams cr al ae Pr tak |aeicach er eee Ga 


(a) Excludes servicegrams as this class of traffic is of an internal nature. 


The “ pedal” radio network of the Royal Flying Doctor Service is also used as a means of general 
communication in the outback districts and a considerable amount of commercial traffic—ranking after 
medical traffic—is handled by the base radio stations. A great proportion of the work of the Service 
consists of radio diagnoses given by the doctors so that home treatment may he applied when the circum- 
stances warrant. In order to make this section of the work possible and to provide the homesteads with 
a means of quick communication with the doctor, pedal operated radio sets are supplied to the outback 
residents and staff are regularly on duty at the bases so that all communications may be quickly answered. 
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Broadcasting 

The several ‘‘ National’ (Government) and ‘* Commercial ”’ (privately-owned) broadcasting stations 
which operate in various parts of Australia are licensed by the Postmaster-General’s Department and are 
under the supervision of the Australian Broadcasting Control Board. Licenses are granted on conditions 
which ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. The Department also issues Broadcast 
Listeners’ Licenses—one of which must be held in respect of any single receiver or group of receivers 
owned by any person. In circumstances which warrant the re-broadcasting, through the Western Aus- 
tralian network, of broadcasts picked up in the Eastern States from oversea stations, or of those origin- 
ating in the Hastern States, the Postmaster-General’s Department makes available suitable land-lines. 
These are extensively used by both the commercial and national stations. 

National programmes are radiated by stations which are owned and managed by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. Operating expenses of the Commission are met by an annual grant from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, into which are paid the proceeds of broadcast listeners’ licenses. The 
Commission does not participate in radio advertising except in respect of its own activities. Commercial 
stations, on the other hand, are dependent upon the fees which they charge for commercial advertising 
as they receive no revenue from the license fees. 


At 30th June, 1956, the following. broadcasting stations were operating in Western Australia :— 


NATIONAL STATIONS. COMMERCIAL STATIONS. 
6 WI Perth 61X Perth 
6 WN Perth 6 KY Perth 
6 AL Albany 6 PM Perth 
6 GE Kalgoorlie 6 PR Perth 
6 GN Geraldton 6 AM Northam 
6 WA Wagin 6 BY Bridgetown 
6 NM Northam 6 CI. Collie 
all of which are medium wave transmitters— 6 GE Geraldton 
6 KG Kalgoorlie 
and— VLW sPerth . 6 MD Merredin 
VLX ~sPerth 6 NA Narrogin 
6 TZ Bunbury 
short-wave transmitters. 6 VA Albany 


6 WB Katanning 
all of which are medium-wave transmitters. 


The fee payable for a broadcast listener’s license depends on whether the licensee resides in Zone I. 
or Zone II. and also on whether he ot she receives a Social Service or Military pension. I'ree licenses are 
granted to blind persons and to schools. Zone I. comprises any area within 250 miles of a National 
broadcasting station and Zone II. covers all other areas. In respect of any one or more receivers possessed 
by a person, or household of related persons, within Zone I. a total annual fee of £2 is payable, whereas 
for Zone II. the comparable fee is £1 8s. Od. Certain Social Service or Military pensioners, living alone 
or with another such pensioner, are required to pay only 10s, per annum if in Zone I. and 7s. ifin Zone II, 
subject to an incoine provision. See footnote { on this page. 

Details of broadcast licenses issued in the State and in the Commonwealth of Australia are contained 
in the following table :— 


RADIO LICENSES IN FORCE AT 30th: JUNE OF THE YEARS SHOWN 


Western Australia. Pai 
Class of License. | Common- 
, wealth on 
1939. 1952. 1953, 1954. 1955. 1956, | 30th June, 
1956. 
No. No. No, No. No. No. No. 
Broadeasting Stations— 
National {a) .... wot 3 7 7 7 v4 9 62 
Commercial 8 12 13 13 13 14 107 
Broadeast Listeners’ tds bat 79,262 141,950 145,141 148,192 150,199 153,445 | 2,088,793 
Experimental .... is an hens 142 189 185 183 180 207 3,241 
& £ £ & £ & £ 
Revenue from Broadeast Listeners’ ‘ 
Licenses (2) .... as a7 toad 82,876 204,570 273,497 278,569 281,078 285,081 | 3,846,346 


(a) Inclhding short-wave stations—in Western Australia, one in 1939 and two in other years: in the Commonwealth 
figures. nine, (b) For year closing on the date stated. 
NOTE.—t Annual ordinary fee in Zone 1 became £2 15s. on 1st October, 1956. 


CHAPTER X—EMPLOYMENT, WAGES AND PRICES 
PART 1— EMPLOYMENT 


these enumerations are those which classify the population according to work force and industry. 


THE WORK FORCE 


Work Force.” 


The most detailed and comprehensive statistics of employment of the population are those which 
are derived from the periodic Population Census. Among the most useful of the tabulations based on 


It is customary in modern Census practice to distinguish between the cconomically active and 
inactive sectors of the community on the basis of those “ In the Work Force ” and those ‘ Not in the 


The work force comprises all persons who are actively engaged in an industry, busi- 
ness, trade or service, as well as those who are normally engaged in such an activity but 


are not at work at the time of the investigation. It includes employers, the self-employed, 
wage and salary earners, persons helping in an activity without receiving wage or salary, 


and those not at work. 


others. 


reason. 


duties, pensioners and annuitants, and inmates of institutions. 


been included. 


portion stood at 62 per cent. 


are shown for each Census from 1901 to 1954. 


The self-employed comprise persons working on their own account but not employing 


Persons not at work include those who, though usually working, were not actively 
engaged at the time of the Census on account of sickness, accident or industrial dispute, 
were unable to secure employment, were temporarily laid off or inactive for any other 


Persons not in the work force include children not attending school, full-time students 
and children attending school, persons of independent means, those engaged in home 


The comprehensive tables resulting from: the Census include detailed analyses of the work force 
according to such characteristics as age, conjugal condition, religion, birthplace and industry. For 
the purpose of this Chapter, only a selection of the tables relating to industry, in condensed form, have 


In 1848, at the time of the first systematic Census in Western Australia, about 64 per cent. of the 
total male population of 2,818 were in the work force, largely engaged in agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits. This proportion reached a maximum at the Census of 1901 when more than three-quarters of 
the male population were in the work force. Later Censuses show a general decline and in 1954 the pro- 


In 1901 there were 13,068 females in the work force representing 18-34 per cent. of the female popula- 
tion. Although this proportion had declined to 17-25 per cent. at the 30th June, 1954, each Census 
since 1901 has shown a large increase in the number of economically active females until in 1954 a total 
of 53,360, or more than four times the work force of 1901, were found to be so engaged. The number 
of males in the work force had increased during the same period by 141 per cent. from 85,077 to 205,041. 


In the following table the numbers and proportions of males, females and persons in the work force 


A noteworthy feature of the table is the decrease between 1911 and 1921 in the numbers and pro- 
portions of both males and females employing labour and the accompanying increase in the self-employed 
group. Among the males, the greatest variation occurred in primary industry (including mining), which 
accounted for one-half of the decrease in the number of employers and more than three-fifths of the in- 


crease in the self-employed. It may be assumed that the increase in the number of ‘‘ one-man ”’ enter- 
prises is accounted for largely by the settlement of ex-Servicemen on the land and their establishment 


as proprietors in business and other ventures. 
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(Haclusive of full-blood aboriginals.) 


Males 


WORK FORCE—NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS OF POPULATION 


In Work Force. 


At Work. 
Not in Total Male 
Census Year, Total Work Popula- 
Helpers Not at in Force. tion, 
Employees (not Work. Work 
Em- Self- (on wage | on wage Total. Force, 
ployers. | employed. | oy salary). or 
salary). 
Number 
1901... 7,792 10,322 61,848 1,920 81,882 3,195 85,077 27,798 112,875 
1911 .... 13,734 12,484 81,206 2,497 109,921 3,647 113,568 47,997 161,565 
1921 .... 8,656 20,434 77,589 1,413 108,092 7,752 115,844 61,484 177,278 
1933... 15,572 25,677 87,561 2,770 131,580 21,478 158,058 80,879 233,987 
1947... 14,028 24,222 118,501 1,713 158,464 5,473 163,937 94,139 258,076 
1954... 16,871 * 26,165 158,413 1,515 202,964 2,077 205,041 | 125,317 * 330,358 
i 
Proportion of Male Population (per cent.) 
1901 .... 6-90 9-15 54-79 1:70 72°54 2°83 75°37 24:63 100-00 
1911... 8-50 7-73 50-26 1:54 68-03 2°26 70-29 29°71 100-00 
1921 .... 4-88 11-58 43-77 0-80 60-98 4:37 65-35 34-65 100-00 
1983... 6-66 10-98 37°43 1-18 56-25 9-18 65-43 34-57 100-00 
1947 5:43 9-39 45-92 0:66 61-40 2°12 63 - 52 36°48 100-00 
1954... 5-11 7-92 47°95 0-46 61-44 0-63 62-07 37°93 100-00 
t 
Females" 
In Work Iorce. 
: 
At Work, otha Total 
Census Year, Total Work Female 
Helpers Not at in Force. Popula- 
Employees} (not Work. Work tion, 
Em- Self- (on wage | on wage Total. Force 
ployers. | employed. | 5; salary). or 
salary). 1 
Number 
1901 651 1,814 9,173 951 12,589 479 13,068 58,181 71,249 
1911 1,004 2,203 15,255 561 19,023 662 19,685 100,864 120,549 
1921 661 3,011 19,290 85 23,047 1,405 24,452 131,002 155,454 
1933 1,596 3,089 25,727 170 30,582 3,996 34,578 170,337 204,915 
1947 1,555 2,733 36,786 228 41,302 1,161 42,463 201,941 244,404 
1954 2,246 3,374 46,201 798 52,619 741 53,360 256,053 309,413 
Proportion of Female Population (per cent.) 
1901 .... 0°91 2-55 12:87 1:34 17-67 0:67 18-34 81-66 100-00 
1911 .... 0-83 1:83 12°65 0-47 15-78 0-55 16-33 83-67 100-00 
1921 .... 0-43 1-94 12-41 0-05 14-83 0-90 15-78 84-27 100-00 
1933... 0-78 1-51 12°56 0-08 14-93 1:95 16-88 83-12 100-00 
1947 .... 0:64 1-12 15-05 0-09 16-90 0-47 17-37 82-63 100-00 
1954 .... 0:73 1-09 14-93 0-26 |. 17-01 0-24 17-25 82°75 100-00 
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Persons 

In Work Force. 

At Work. 
Not in Total 
Census Year. Total Work Popula- 
Helpers Not at in Force. tion. 
TPmployees (not Work. Work 
Em- Self- (on wage | on wage Total. Force, 
ployers, | employed. | oy salary). or 
salary). 

Number 
1901 8,443 12,136 71,021 2,871 94,471 3,674 98,145 85,979 184,124 
1911 14,738 14,687 96,461 3,058 128,944 4,309 133,253 148,861 282,114 
1921 9,317 23,445 96,879 1,498 131,139 9,157 140,296 192,436 332,732 
19383 17,168 28,766 113,288 2,940 162,162 25,474 187,636 251,216 438,852 
1947 15,583 26,955 155,287 1,941 199,766 6,634 206,400 296,080 502,480 
1954 19,117 29,539 204,614 2,313 255,583 2,818 258,401 381,370 639,771 

Proportion of Total Population (per cent.) 
t 

4-59 6-59 38°57 1-56 51-31 1-99 53-30 46-70 100-00 
5*22 5-21 34-19 1-08 45-70 1-53 47-23 52°77 100-00 
2-80 7-05 29-11 0-45 39-41 2-75 42-16 57-84 100-00 
3-91 6-56 25-81 0-67 36-95 5-81 42°76 57-24 100-00 
3-10 5-37 30-90 0-39 39-76 1:32 41-08 58-92 100-00 
2-99 4-62 31-98 0-36 39-95 0-44 10°39 59°61 100-00 


INDUSTRY OF THE POPULATION 


For Census purposes, industry may be defined as any single branch of productive activity, trade or 
service. It is concerned with the activities of persons, firms or businesses considered as a group producing 
the same commodity, performing the same process or providing the same service. All persons engaged 
in any such branch of economic activity are classified industrially as belonging to that particular branch 
irrespective of their personal occupation within the industry. Examples are :—Mining, which includes, 
in addition to miners and prospectors, such persons as laboratory technicians, transport workers and 
office staff employed by mining companies ; Shipping, which covers staff members of shipping companies 
and agencies, as well as ships’ crews ;_ professional activities such as Medicine, Law and Architecture 
which include not only qualified practitioners but also persons employed by them as, for example, re- 
ceptionists, law clerks and draftsmen. 


In the following table, the population is classified according to the main industrial groups such 
as Primary Production, Mining and Quarrying, Manufacturing and so on, and some component sub- 
groups such as Fishing, Hunting and Trapping, Agriculture and Mixed Farming. The table is an abridged 
form of a more detailed tabulation which appears in an appendix to Part I, Population and Vital Statistics, 
of the Statistical Register of Western Australia for 1954—55. 


It should be noted that the particulars shown under Public Authority Activities (N.E.I.) are residual 
figures comprising those persons in the administrative sphere of general government, local government 
and foreign consular services who have not been classified elsewhere. They do not, therefore, represent 
the total numbers of persons engaged in or attached to all fields of government service, Commonwealth, 
State or Local. For example, employees of the Railways Commission have been assigned; in accordance 
with evidence contained in their Census schedules, to Railway workshops in the sub-group Manufacture, 
Assembly and Repair of Ships, Vehicles, Parts and Accessories, to Motor bus services in the sub-group 
Road Transport, to Construction and maintenance of permanent way in the sub-group Construction 
Works and Maintenance (other than Buildings) or to Rail services under Rail and Air Transport. Further 
examples of this allocation of government workers to industries other than Public Authority Activities 
(N.E.L) are provided by Departments such as Education, Public Works, Postmaster-General’s, Repatria- 
tion, and Municipalities and Road Boards. 
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The total of 381,370 persons not in the work force comprised 82,963 children not attending school, 
117,323 full-time students and children attending school, 7,412 persons of independent means, 130,880 
engaged in home duties, 36,316 pensioners and annuitants, 4,479 inmates of institutions and 1,997 


others not engaged in industry. 


At the Census of 1848, almost one-third of the male population was recorded as being engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Although no specific data as to mining activity are available, it may 


be assumed that a small number were engaged in mining operations. In 1901, the proportion of males 
engaged in agriculture, grazing and mining was 26-35 per cent. and in 1954, 13-71 per cent. At the 


Census of 1954, the industries Primary Production and Mining and Quarrying together accounted for 
51,217 persons, or 19-82 per cent. of the total work force. Manufacturing, with 49,733 persons (19-25 


per cent.) and Commerce with 43,883 persons (16-98 per cent.) were next in order of importance. 


INDUSTRY OF THE POPULATION—NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
. CENSUS: 30th JUNE, 1954 


(Heclusive of full-blood aboriginals) 


Mates. Females. Persons. 

ee Propor- | Propor- Propor- | Propor- Propor- | Propor- 

Industry Group. tion of tion of tion of tion of tion of lion of 

Number.t|/ Male Male Number.t| Female | Female || Number.t| ' Total Total 

Work Popula- Work Popula- Work Popula- 

Force. tion. Force. tion, Force. tion. 
per cent. | per cent. per cent.| per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
Primary Production — .... 39,268 19-15 11-89 2,524 4-73 0-82 41,792 16-17 6-53 
Mining and Quarrying... 9,284 4-53 2°81 141 0-26 0-04 9,425 + 3°65 1-47 
Manufacturing .... aes 42,206 20-58 12-78 7,527 14-11 2-43 49,733 19-25 7-78 
Electricity, Gas, Water 

and Sanitary Services 3,985 1-94 1:21 215 0-40 0-07 4,200 1-63 0-66 
Building and Construction 28,125 18-72 8-51 363 0-68 0-12 28,488 11-03 4°45 
Transport and Storage .... 19,028 9-28 5°76 922 1-73 0-30 19,950 7-72 3:12 
Communication .... aos 4,111 2-01 1-24 898 1-68 0-29 5,009 1:94 0-78 
Finance and Property : 

Business Services (n.e.i.) 4,500 2-19 1-36 2,101 3-94 0-68 6,601 2-55 1-08 
Commerce ese tee 28,883 14:09 8-74 15,000 . 28-11 4-85 43,883 16-98 6-86 
Public Authority (n.e.i.) 

and Professional the 18,848 9-19 5°71 14,053 26-34 4-54 32,901 12-73 5-1L 
Amusement, Hotels, Cafes, 

Personal Service, ete. 6,802 3-32 2-06 9,615 |, 18-02 3-11 16,417 6-35 2°57 
Other Industries eee 1 0:00 0-00 1 0-00 0-00 0-00 0-00 

Total in Work Force... | 205,041 100-00 62-07 53,360 100-00 17°25 || 258,401 100-00 40:39 
Not in the Work Puree .... | 125,317 nad 37-93 256,053 Tie’ 82-75 381,370 ha 59°61 
TOTAL POPULATION | 330,358 wads 100-00 309,413 its 100-00 639,771 Avs 100-00 


+ After distribution of numbers recorded in indefinite groups, 


The table on pages 302 and 303 shows the geographical distribution of the work force according to 
industry. It provides a useful summary of the industrial structure within each of the eleven Statistical 
Divisions of the State as well as indicating the relative importance of the several Divisions in a particular 
industry. The migratory population comprises those who, at midnight between the 30th June and the 
Ist July, 1954, were on board ships or were travelling on long-distance trains or aircraft and had not 
been enumerated elsewhere. Of the total of 1,907 migratory persons in the work force, 1,303 gave their 
industry as Shipping, 55 were engaged in Rail and Air Transport, and 215 were naval personnel, most of 


them being on board war vessels in Western Australian waters. 
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Classification of the components of the work force according to industry, as in the following table, 
furnishes much informative data. It is interesting to note the preponderance of employers and the self- 
employed in Primary Production. Of the 41,792 persons engaged in this industry almost 57 per cent. 
were in one or other of these categories. 


WORK FORCE CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
CENSUS: 30TH JUNE, 1954 
(Eaclusive of full-blood aboriginals) 


At Work. 

Not Total in 

Tndustry Group. Employee] Helper at Work 

Eim- Self- (on Wage] (not on Work. Force. 

ployer. |employed.| or Wage or | Total. 
Salary). | Salary). 
Males 
Primary Production 6,104 16,202 15,357 1,265 38,928 340 39,268 
Mining and Quarrying... ah é ai 80 450 8,623 10 9,163 121 9,284 
Manufacturing a 2,066 1,364 38,292 25 41,747 459 42,206 
Electricity, Gas, Water and ‘Sanitary Services _ % 21 34 3,903 2 3,960 25 8,985 
Building and Construction os voce 2,075 2,255 23,414 22 27,766 359 28,125 
Transport and Storage _.... das ahs af 537 1,503 16,798 12 18,850 178 19,028 
Communication eu ke ees site dese eke 11 4,080 aay 4,091 20 4,111 
Finance and Property : 

Business Serviees (n.e.i.) ee “shee aS 288 163 4,021 2 4,474 26 4,500 
Commerce _.... eles 8,671 2,835 22,026 74 |. 28,606 277 28,883 
Public Authority (n, e.i.) and Professional = 903 447 17,309 56 18,715 1383 18,848 
Amusement, Hotels, Cates, Personal Service, etc. 1,126 901 4,589 47 6,663 139 6,802 
Other Industries”... oh ue tae eons oite gent 1 ea 1 aS 1 

Total Males in Work Force .... oan 16,871 26,165 | 158,413 1,515 202,964 2,077 || 206,041 

Females 

Primary Production me si ate ase 596 899 684 328 2,507 17 2,524 
Mining and Quarrying _.... 2a ax ace asa 2 138 1 141 wees 141 
Manufacturing ‘ 152 187 7,064 24 7,427 100 7,527 
WMectricity, Gas, Water and. Sanitary Services .... 2 tee 212 sate 214 1 215 
Building and Construction eine ae 10 6 341 5 362 1 363 
Transport and Storage _.... sede ies teu 37 17 847 8 909 13 922 
Communication = = tien aie ese 3 6 873 9 891 7 898 
Finance and Property : 4 

Business Services (n.ei.) 0 7... Sans 22 20 2,046 3 2,091 10 2,101 
Commerce _.... aoe, 817 774 13,080 136 14.807 193 15,000 
Public Authority (n ei.) and Professional |. 84 181 13,483 140 13,888 165 14,053 
Amusement, Hotels, ees Personal BER YIES: ete. 523 1,281 7,433 144 9,381 234 9,615 
Other Industries ste ats ake ie 1 ae act 1 ties 1 

Total Females in Work Force Nabe 2,246 3,374 46,201 798 52,619 741 53,360 

Persons 

Primary Produetion 6,700 17,101 16,041 1,593 41,435 357 41,792 
Mining and Quarrying 80 452 8,761 11 9,304 121 9,425 
Manufaeturing 2,218 1,651 45,356 49 49,174 559 49,733 
Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Serviees es 23 |. 84 4,115 2 4,174 26 4,200 
Bullding and Construction 23 oe 2,085 2,261 23,755 ,27 | 28,128 360 28,488 
Transport and Storage .... wes aoe nate 574 1,520 17,645 20 19,759 191 19,950 
Communication —.... Bie ates nae aed 3 17 4,953 9 4,982 27 5,009 
Finance and Property : . 

Business Scrvices (n.e.i.) — .... ay tee 310 188 6,067 5 6,565 36 6,601 
Commeree _.... “as 4,488 | - 3,609 35,106 210 43,413 470 || 43,883 
Public Authority (ne.i.) and Professional ene 987 628 30,792 196 32,603 298 32,901 
Amusement, Hotels, Gates: 2 Personal Service, ete. 1,649 2,182 12,022 191 16,044 373 16,417 
Other Industries... are sess aad ae 1 1 = 2 as 2 

Total in Work ‘Force .... iota ts00 19,117 29,539 | 204,614 2,313 | 255,583 2,818 || 258,401 


In addition to employment data provided by the Census and similar enumerations, there are avail- 
able monthly estimates made by the Commonwealth Statistician. The principal source of information 
is the Pay-roll Tax returns lodged by all employers paying more than £120 per week in wages, other 
than those specifically exempted under the Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act, 1941-1954. These returns at 
present cover about three-quarters of the total estimated numbers employed. The Statistician under- 
takes certain supplementary collections designed to furnish information about those employees not 
included in the pay-roll tax field. 
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CHAPTER X-—continued 
PART 2— WAGES 


THE BASIC WAGE 


The concept of a“ basic ” or “ living ” wage occurs commonly in the determinations of wage-fixing 
authorities in Australia, although it may vary in definition. Originally the term was understood to 
mean the minimum or “ basic” wage necessary to provide a reasonable standard of comfort for the 
average worker and his family. In later years, however, economic factors have been taken into account 
and, in determining specified minimum rates of wage, consideration has been given to the capacity of 
industry to pay those rates. 


There are two tribunals, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and the 
State Court of Arbitration, which have authority to declare basic wage rates applicable in Western 
Australia, 


By an amendment of 1949 to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the basic wage 
for an adult male worker is defined as ““ that wage, or that part of a wage, which is just and reasonable 
for an adult male, without regard to any circumstance pertaining to the work upon which, or the in- 
dustry in which, he is employed.” The Act contains a similar definition of a basic wage for females. 
Before the inclusion of this amendment, the Act empowered the Court to prescribe a ‘‘ minimum rate 
of wage” but it neither defined, nor provided for the determination of, a specific “ basic wage.” In 
general terms, however, the basic wage was understood to be identifiable as the minimum wage, in- 
cluding ‘“‘ loadings,” payable to an adult unskilled labourer. A“ loading ’’ may be defined as an addition 
to the “ basic” wage as compensation for some peculiar condition of labour or environment or other 
circumstance, and not by way of “ margin for skill.” 


The State Industrial Arbitration Act defines the basic wage as ‘‘ a wage which the Court considers 
to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom it apples.” The Court must have regard for — 
the needs of the worker to enable him to live in reasonable comfort. An amendment of 1950 requires 
that the Court shall take into consideration the economic capacity of industry but, in so doing, shall 
not reduce the basic wage below an amount which it deems necessary to maintain this reasonable stand- 
ard of comfort. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission was established in 1956 by an amend- 
ment to the Conciliation and Arbitration Act which had the effect of allocating to the Commission the 
arbitral functions and to a Commonwealth Industrial Court the judicial functions formerly carried out by 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. .The Commission consists of a President, not 
less than two Deputy Presidents, a Senior Commissioner and not less than five Commissioners. ‘The Com- 
monwealth Industrial Court comprises a Chief Judge and not more than two other Judges. 


The State Court of Arbitration consists of a President, who must be a person qualified to be appointed 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, a representative of the employers’ organizations registered with the Court, 
“and a representative of the employees’ unions. 


Commonwealth Basic Wage 


The first determination of a wage standard by a Court in Australia was made in 1907, when Mr. Justice 
Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, fixed an amount of 
£2 2s. per week for Melbourne as reasonable to meet the needs of ‘‘ a family of about five.” This de- 
termination is commonly referred to as the ‘‘ Harvester Judgment ” from the fact that it related to an 
application by the proprietors of the Sunshine Harvester Works that the wage paid to their employees 
was ‘‘ fair and reasonable.” 

The “ Harvester ” standard was adopted by the Court for incorporation in its awards and the rates 
remained virtually unchanged until 1913. In that year the Court began to have regard to retail price 
index numbers the first of which, the ‘‘ A ”’ series, covering food and groceries and rent of all houses, 
had recently been published by the Commonwealth Statistician. In general, the practice was to revise 
basic wage rates in direct proportion to variations in the retail price index. Until 1918 the Court, in 
computing ‘‘ Harvester” equivalents, used the index numbers for the previous calendar year and, from 
1918 to 1921, the figures for the next preceding four quarters. 
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During the period of application of this system, it was frequently contended that it failed to main- 
tain the “ Harvester” standard. Criticism became more general with the rise in prices towards the 
end of the first World War and led to the appointment in 1919 of a Royal Commission on the Basic Wage 
under the chairmanship of A. B. Piddington, K.C. The “ Piddington Commission,” as it came to be 
called, was required by its terms of reference to enquire into the actual cost of maintaining in a reason- 
able state of comfort a household comprising a man and his wife and three children under fourteen years 
of age, and also the means to be adopted for the automatic adjustment of the basic wage in order to main- 
tain its purchasing power. The Commission presented its findings in two reports, the first of which 

” was made in November, 1920, and the second in April, 1921. The recommendations in relation to a 
living wage were rejected by the Court as being so much in excess of existing wages as to cause doubt 
about the capacity of industry to pay such rates. The Commission’s finding in regard to the automatic 
adjustment of the basic wage led to the creation of the “ C”’ Series Index of Retail Prices, an index much 
more comprehensive in scope than the original “ A” Series, in that it includes the additional groups 
Clothing and Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


In 1921, the Court began to insert provisions in awards for the automatic adjustment of wages 
according to quarterly movements in the “ A” Series index, and a loading of 3s. was added to the 
“ Harvester ” equivalent by Mr. Justice Powers to ensure that during a period of rapidly rising prices 
the worker would suffer no loss of real wages in the interval between the adjustment, of rates. 


The method of fixation and adjustment remained unaltered until the depression of the 1930’s, when 
the Court, having satisfied itself that unfavourable economic conditions prevented the maintenance 
of real wages at their existing level, directed that, with certain exceptions, all wages under its jurisdiction 
should be reduced by ten per cent. as from the lst February, 1931. 


In its judgment of May, 1933, the Court concluded that the method of adjusting wages to conform 
to variations in the ‘‘ A” Series index numbers had resulted in a decrease of real wages to a level below 
the prescribed percentage.- To correct this decline, it adopted the use of the “‘ D” Series index, derived 
by combining the “ A” and the ‘“‘ C” Series indexes. 


In a judgment delivered in April, 1934, the Court introduced an entirely new basis for the fixation 
of the basic wage. The “‘ Harvester ” standard supplemented by the Powers loading of 3s. was discarded 
and a, fresh starting point selected. The new wage was largely founded upon a declaration of £4 4s. 
per week made by the New South Wales Board of Trade in August, 1925, As this amount took into 
consideration the upward tendency of prices, the Court regarded the rate as applicable to the year 1926. 
The “ C ” Series index number for Sydney for that year was 1033, and for the December quarter of 1933 
stood at 829. Thus the 1933 equivalent in purchasing power of an amount of £4 4s. in 1926 was £3 7s., 
to the nearest shilling (84s. X 829 + 1,033), which became the rate applicable in Sydney from the Ist 
May, 1934. The equating of this wage to the index number 829 established the relationship ‘ 1,000 in the 
“C” Series Index = £4 1s, in the wage’ (67s. X 1,000 > 829, to the nearest shilling) and by applying 
the multiplier 0-081 to the “‘ C”’ Series index number for any town or group of towns at any time, the 
wage in shillings could be readily computed. Owing to adverse industrial conditions in South Australia 
and Tasmania, the new rates for Hobart and Adelaide were graduated so as not to come into full operation 
until the Ist June, 1935. The date on which future periodical adjustments were to become operative 
was altered to the beginning of the first pay period in the months of June, September, December or 
March, and adjustments were continued on this basis until 1939. Thereafter they took effect from the 
beginning of the first pay period commencing in the months of February, May, August or November, 
until their abolition by the Court in its judgment of the 12th September, 1953. 


The hearing of a claim by the combined unions for an increase in the basie wage was concluded in 
June, 1937. The Court, in fixing a new rate, transferred the basis of the adjustment of wages from the 
“©” Series to a special “ Court” Series based upon the relationship between wages and index numbers 
which had been established in 1934, This Court Series was, in effect, simply a table expressing in shillings 
the wage rates derived by the use of the conversion factor 0-081. The Court’s judgment further provided 
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for the addition of “ prosperity loadings ” to the rates so derived, which came to be designated the “‘ needs 
portion ” of the wage. The amount of the loading applied to the “ needs” wage for Sydney, Melbourne 
and Brisbane was 6s., for Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, 4s, and for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, 5s, 


In general, the method of the 1937 judgment was retained by the Court until its “interim ” decision 
of the 13th December, 1946 when, in granting an increase of 7s. per week in the “ needs” portion of the 
wage, it inaugurated a Court Index (Second Series). In fixing the base of this new series, the “ C” 
Series index number (1146) for the Six Capital Cities as a whole in the September quarter, 1946 was 
equated to the ‘‘ needs’ portion (£5) of the new Six Capitals wage. This established the base, 1000 in 
the “ C” Series index = £4 7s. in the wage. The immediate monetary effect was to increase by 7s. 
per week the ‘“‘needs ” wage in each of the capital cities with the exception of Hobart, where the increase 
was 6s. The prosperity loadings were retained at their original levels. 


On the application early in 1949 of certain unions seeking, among other things, an increase in the 
basic wage the Court, after an exhaustive examination of the Australian economy, declared a general 
increase of £1 per week. Judgment was delivered on the 12th October, 1950, the new rates to be operative 
from the first pay period in December. The Court also introduced a Court Index (Third Series), derived 
by equating 1572 (the ‘‘ C’” Series index number for the Six Capital Cities as a whole in the September 
quarter, 1950) to £8 2s., the increased weighted average wage for the Six Capitals (made up of the“ needs ” 
portion £6 17s., plus a uniform prosperity loading of 5s., plus the additional £1 awarded by the Court). 
In this way, 1000 in the “‘ C’” Series index became equal to £5 3s. in the wage. In determining the new 
rate of payment, a uniform amount of £1 5s, was added to the existing ‘‘ needs” basic wage, with the 
concurrent discontinuance of the prosperity loading as a separate entity. This had the effect of increasing 
the basic wage in Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane by 19s., in Adelaide, Perth and Hobart by £1 1s., 
and for the Six Capital Cities as a whole by £1. From, and including , the first pay period in February, 
1951, the rates so determined were to be subject in their entirety to quarterly adjustment in accordance 
with movements in the Court Index (Third Series). Thus the components “ needs portion ” and “ pros- 
perity loading ” ceased to exist as separate and distinguishable parts of the wage. 


Following applications by employers’ organizations requesting, among other things, “ that the 
system of adjusting the basic wages in accordance with variations occurring in retail price index-numbers 
be abandoned ”’ and counter claims by employees’ organizations for increases in the basic wage for adult 
males, the Court on the 16th September, 1952 commenced hearing evidence in what has come to be known 
as the ‘‘ Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53.’ Submission of evidence continued inter- 
mittently until the 11th September, 1953, and on the following day the Court announced its decision. 
The application for discontinuance of the system of adjusting the basic wag2s in accordance with variations 
in the retail price index-numbers was granted but all of the other applications were refused. On the 
27th October, in stating the reasons for its decisions, the Court made it clear that, as in its opinion there 
should be no departure from ‘‘ its now well-established principle that the basic wage should be the highest 
that the capacity of the community as a whole can sustain” and as it had “ withdrawn from relating 
the basic wage to the fulfilment of any particular standard of needs,” the Court “ finds it impossible to 
justify the continuance of an * automatic’ adjustment system whose purpose is to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of a particular wage (assessed with regard to the capacity of industry to pay such wage in 
1950).”” In consequence, the wage rates which had applied from the beginning of the first pay period 
commencing in August, 1953, continued to operate. 


In November, 1955, application was made to the Court by certain employees’ organizations seeking 
an alteration of the basic wage. Among matters included in the application were requests that the 
wage be increased to the amount which it would have reached if automatic quarterly adjustments, dis- 
continued since September, 1953, had continued to apply, that the wage be raised by a further £1, and 
that automatic quarterly adjustments be restored. After a protracted hearing, in the course of which 
the Commonwealth Government intervened in the public interest under Section 26 of the Act and each 
of the State Governments was represented as a respondent, judgment was delivered on the 25th May, 
1956. The Court refused the first of the unions’ claims and rejected the request for the restoration of the 
quarterly adjustments, but granted an increase of 103. per week in the adult male basic wage to apply 
from the beginning of the first pay period commencing in June, 1956. 
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COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE—VARIATIONS IN RATES SINCE 1939 


| Weighted 
. Average 
Date of Operation.t Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth, Hobart. Six 
Capital 
. Cities. 
1939— £8 £8 £s, £ 6B £s. £8. 2 £8 
March 4 1 3 19 315 3 16 3 16 3 16 3 18 
June 4 2 4 1 317 3 18 3 17 317 319 
September 4 1 i 316 3 18 ” 7 ri 
December 4 2 40 m 317 ” ” ” 
1940— 
February .... a 41 317 ” ” 3 18 4 0 
May 4 3 4 2 3 18 3 18 ” ” ” 
August : ieee 45 | 4 4 319 4 0 3 19 4 0 4 2 
November as S os e ey 4 0 41 4 3 
1941— 
February .... ee 4 8 4 6 4 2 4 2 41 4 3 4 5 
May a ‘ 4.7 43 4 3 4 2 44 4 6 
August... oe 4 9 % te 55 4 4 4.5 +s 
November sane Ti 4 8 44 4 4 45 > 4 7 
1942— 
February .... 411 4 9 4 6 4 6 4 6 4°67 4 8 
May : sone 413 4 12 4 8 4 8 4 7 4 8 4 10 
August... see 415 414 4 9 411 4 9 411 413 
Noverber dias 417. 417 411 413 411 412 415 
1943— 
February . ae 418 418 i a 4 12 414 416 
May peer nese iy ES 412 ” ” 3 
August Z 5 0 419 414 414 4 14 415 418 
November 419 418° 13 » ” . 417 
1944— . 
February .... fads ‘i 417 i 413 4 13 414 416 
May wo ” ” ” ” ” 2 ” 
August .... os ie 418 a ” 413 7 
November a - ” i. i 414 414 3 
1945— 
February -... D ” ” » 4 13 , ” 
May aie Sa 418 2 ” ” ” 413 ” 
4 - August... on ‘s ” ” » 414 ” vy 
November 2a 419 a 5 a ” 414 a 
1946— 
February .... Sats a * “e 414 3 415 a 
May its sf x3 414 5 a a 417 
August : idee 5 0 419 35 415 4 15 416 418 
November 5 1 - "i im ” 417 ” 
December 5 8 5 6 5 1 5 2 5 2 5 3 5 
1947-— 
February .... - 5 7 5 3 “i 5 3 5 4 5 6 
May 510 in 54 58 i. : ‘ 
August .... _ 5 8 < 54 5 4 55 5 7 
Noveniber eo 5 12 5 9 56 5 6 5 6 5 7 5 9 
1948— 2 
February .... 5 14 5 13 5 7 5 8 5 7 5 10 5 11 
May 5 16 5 15 5 10 6 11 5 10 5 12 5 14 
August - sae 6 0 517 513 5 14 5 12 5 15 5 16 
November - 6 2 6 0 5 15 5 16 5 16 5 18 5 19 
1949— : 
February .... 6 4 6 3 5 18 519 5 18 6 1 6 2 
May 6 7 6 5 5 19 6 $1 6 0 6 4 6 4 
August. 6 10 6 8 6 2 6 4 6 86 6 7 6 7 
November 6 12 6 10 6 5 6 6 6 9 6 8 6 9 
1950— 
February .... 6 15 6 14 6 7 6 9 6 11 6 11 6 13 
May ne 6 18 617 6 9 6 11 6 13 a 6 15 
August... say 7 2 7 0 6 12 6 14 6 16 6 15 618 
November bes 7 6 TB 615 6 17 6 19 6 19 7 2 
December 8 5 8 2 714 718 8 0 8 0 8 2 
1951— 
February .... 8 13 8 10 719 8 6 8 6 8 5 8 9 
May _ 9 (0 8 17 8 6 8 11 8 16 8 13 8 16 
August... ote 9 13 9.9 815 9 4 9 8 9 7 9 9 
November was 10 7 9 19 9 6 9 15 917 919 10 0 
1952— 
February .... ease 10 16 10 9 919 10 5 ! 10 5 10 8 10 10 
May iaaa 11 3 10 12 10 7 10 11 10 14 10 14 10 16 
August... dead 11:15 11 4 10 13 11 4 11 2 11 2 11 7 
November sade 11 17 11 8 10 16 11 9 11 8 11 10 11 11 
1953— 
February 11 18 11 9 10 15 11 5 41 9 11 12 “ 
May And 12 1 11 12 10 17 11 8 11 11 11 19 11 14 
August... one 12 3 11 15 10 18 11.11 11 16 12 2 11 16 
1956— 
June on pads 12 18 12 5 11 2 12 1 12 6 12 12 12 6 
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State Basic Wage 


Under the provisions of an amendment of 1925 to the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the State 
Court of Arbitration was required to declare a basic wage annually, to operate from the lst July in each 


year. 


In 1930, the Court was empowered by another amendment to the Act to adjust the annual declara- 
tion each quarter in consonance with ‘‘ the variation (if any) in the cost of living.” A further amend- 
ment in 1950 removed this obligation and gives the Court discretion to make basic wage determinations 
at any time, provided that such reviews are at intervals of not less than twelve months. The provision 
for quarterly adjustments was retained. Basic wago determinations of the Court are automatically 
applicable, and thus become the minimum wage permissible by law, in respect to all male and female 
workers who are covered by industrial awards made by the State Court or by agrecments registered 
with the Court and those who come within the provisions of the Factories and Shops Act. 


The first decision of the Court took effect on the lst July, 1926, and prescribed a rate of £4 5s. for 
males and £2 5s. 11d. for females throughout the whole of the State. In fixing the male rate, the Court 
divided the wage into four elements and allowed such amounts for each as to meet the requirements 
of a family unit of four, comprising a man, his wife and two children. For Food and Groceries the 
amount was the equivalent of the Piddington Commission’s standard but reduced to provide for a family 
unit of four; for Rent, the average rental of four- and five-roomed houses ; for Clothing, an amount 
approximating the sum fixed for such expenditure by the New South Wales Board of Trade in 1925, and 
for Miscellaneous Expenditure, an amount based on the Piddington Commission’s findings. 


These rates remained unaltered until the Ist July, 1929, when the amounts were increased to £4. 7s. 
and £2 7s, respectively, with the exception of certain specified goldfields areas for which the previous 


wage was retained. 


A revision by the Court following the 1930 inquiry resulted in the declaration of a separate wage 
for the Metropolitan Area of £4 6s. for males and £2 6s. 5d. for females. In this connection, the Metro- 
politan Area is the area comprised within a radius of 15 miles from the General Post Office, Perth. Rates 
for all other parts of the State were fixed at £4 5s. and £2 5s. 11d. respectively. 


Additional power was given to the Court under the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act 
Amendment Act, 1930, to enable quarterly adjustments to be made to the rates fixed by the annual 
declaration and, on the 3rd March, 1931, rates of £3 18s. for males and £2 2s. 2d. for females were pre- 
scribed for the Metropolitan Area, and of £3 17s. and £2 1s. 8d. for all other parts of the State. The 
Court is empowered to make such quarterly adjustments only when a rise of one shilling or more Pet 


week is indicated in the “ cost of living.” 


The annual declaration operative from the Ist July, 1931, did not vary these amounts, but a further 
quarterly adjustment on the 18th August, 1931, marked the inauguration of a separate wage for agri- 
cultural areas, which are taken to be those areas, other than the Court’s Metropolitan Area, contained 
within the official South-West Land Division as described in the Land Act, 


Jn 1938 an inquiry, which was the most comprehensive since the original declaration, gave special 
consideration to the factors of national income and standards of nutrition and as a result wage levels 
throughout the State were considerably increased from the Ist July in that year. The Rent and Mis- 
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cellaneous Expenditure elements of the wage were based on the existing standards but Clothing was 
based on the Piddington standard, reduced to provide for a family unit of four, and Food and Groceries 
on the Piddington standard plus an amount of ls. 


Subsequent annual declaratious until 1942 maintained in purchasing power the standard of the 
1938 judgment. 


At a sitting of the Court held on the 26th February, 1942, to consider the quarterly adjustment of the 
basic wage, the Court decided that, under the existing economic conditions, there should be no alteration 
to the rates then in force. This decision marked the first occasion upon which the Court, in the exercise 
of the discretionary powers conferred upon it under the Act, had refrained from making a quarterly 
adjustment to the wage to equate its purchasing power to the standards of the relevant annual declara- 
tion. It was followed by a similar decision given on the 29th April, 1942, when the Court reaffirmed 
that no adjustment should be made to existing rates, despite further increases in retail prices. 


On the 11th June, 1942, the Court, in its annual declaration, adopted as its new base the rates which 
had operated since the 28th July, 1941, and these remained in force until the 8th August, 1942, when 
they were superseded by a Basic Wage Adjustment Order made by the Premier under the authority 
of National Security (Economic Organization) Regulations. The rates established under this Order 
were substantially the current equivalents of the standards adopted by the Court in its annual declara- 
tions from 1938 to 1941. 


On the 30th October, 1942, these standards were re-adopted by the Court for the purposes of the 
quarterly adjustments and continued to apply until the Interim Basic Wage Declaration of the 26th 
February, 1947. In this declaration, made under powers conferred by an amendment in December, 
1946, to National Security (Economic Organization) Regulations, the basic wage was increased by a 
loading of 5s. This loading was varied proportionately to the remainder of the basic wage in subsequent 
declarations and quarterly adjustments. 


An amendment of 1950 to the Industrial Arbitration Act removed the Court’s obligation to make 
annual declarations, empowers it to make basic wage determinations at any time during the year at 
intervals of not less than twelve months, subject only to quarterly adjustments, and requires that in 
such determinations the Court must give due consideration to the economic capacity of industry to pay 


any proposed increase in the basic wage. 


Consequent on the judgment of the Commonwealth Court on the 12th October, 1950, the State 
Court declared a new wage, incorporating an increase of £1 for males and 15s. for females and consoli- 
dating the four elements and the loading previously mentioned, to have effect from the 18th December, 
1950. This meant that the concept of a composite wage, which had applied since the initial declaration 
in 1926, was now abandoned. It also decided in January, 1951, that any quarterly adjustments should 
be based on variations in the “ C”? Series Retail Prices Index Numbers. On the 28th November, 1951, 
the Court raised the basic wage for females from 54 per cent. of the male rate to 65 per cent., the new 
rates to operate from the lst December, 1951. 


On the 13th November, 1953, the Court again exercised its discretionary powers, eonferred by 
Section 127 of the Act, and determined that no change should be made in the basic wage, although there 
had been an appreciable increase in the ‘ C” Series Retail Prices Index. This decision governed sub- 
sequent determinations until the 9th August, 1955, when the Court reverted to the practice of making 
quarterly adjustments. 
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STATE BASIC WAGE-—VARIATIONS IN RATES SINCE INCEPTION 


Metropolitan South-West Land Goldfields Areas and 
Area.{ Division.f other parts of State. 
. Date of Operation. 
Males. Females. Males. Females, Males, Temales. 
1926— £ s.d. £os. da £ s. d. £os.d. £ sd. £s.d. 
*ist July 4 5 0 2 6511 4 5 0 2 611 4 5 0 2 611 
1929— : 
*ist July 47 0 27 0 4 7 °0 27 0 % Ss 
19380— 
*ist July 4 60 26 5 4 5 0 2 611 3 # 
1931— 
8rd March 318 0 22 2 317 0 21 8 317 0 21 8 
*ist_ Jnly ” » a n ” ie 
18th August .... 7 4 316 0 21 0 ” i 
5th November 313 6 119 8 314 6 2 0 3 ” ay 
1932— 
29th February .... 3.12 0 118 11 > ” ” ‘i 
3rd ‘May a 313 6 119 8 3 ‘ 
*ist July 2 * 7 » » 318 0 22 2 
2nd November 310 6 118 1 312 6 119 2 ” i 
1933— 
28th February .... 3 9 0 117 3 311 0 118 4 ” - 
16th May ” ¥ 3.9 6 117 6 , 4 
*ist July 3°28 0 116 9 5 . 317 6 2 110 
3rd August 3.9 3 117 5 Ss oi ” “ 
1934-— 
ist May ” ” » eee 319 3 2 210 
*ist July 3.9 6 117 6 310 0 11710 319 6 2 211 
ist August 311 0 118 4 311 6 118 7 4° 2 0 Ob 3 
1935— 
24th May » y ” 444 2 5 6 
*ist July ose 3.10 6 118 1 311 2 ; 118 ~5 ” > 
4th November - ay e 33 45 7 26 3 
1936— 
*1ist July ” 3 311 9 118 9 4 6 0 2 5 
12th August se 312 0 118 11 3.13 0 119 5 47 06 270 
16th November 313 9 110 10 314 8 204 2 5 
1937— 
Fist July ” ” ” , ” 6 
26th July 31411 2 0 6 3 15 10 2 011 A a 
1938— | 
*1st July 4 0 0 23 2 41 23 9 £13 3 210 4 
29th July Soa 411 2 3 9 ’ ” 415 2 211 5 
2nd November 55 7 4 2 24 4 a _ 
1939— 
24th April 42 2 24 4 a¥ e: 416 4 212 0 
*1ist July 3 m4 431 2 410 ” ” 
1940-— 
*ist July 4° 2 8 2 4 8 4 3 3 2 411 416 3 3 
31st July 4°95 4 261 4 5 6 26 2 418 8 213 3 
26th October 3 . 46 6 26 9 5 0 8 214 2 
1941— 
26th February .... 4 611 2 611 4 7 8 27 4 6 2 1 215 2 
28th April 48 0 27 6 4 9 3 28 2 5 3 6 21511 
*Ist July ” ” ” ” ” ” 
28th July 410 5 2 810 41010 29 1 5 5 7 217 0 
1942— 
*ist July » ” » » ” » 
8th August{ .... 41411 211 3 41410 211 3 ” ” 
November (a) 417 9 212 9 417 1 212 6 ” i. 
1943— 
1st March 418 9 213 4 418 1 213 0 ” 9 
*1st July as 419 1 213 6 is cs 5 5 9 217 1 
ry August (a) 56 11 214 7 5 0 3 214 2 5 710 218 3 
1944— ; 
28th February .... 419 8 21310 | 419 2 213 7 5 6 7 217 7 
*ist July ed 41911 21311 419 8 2 13 10 5 7 1 217 10 
26th October (b) a5 56 0 9 214 5 ” ” 
1945— 
28th Iebruary (2) 8 “5 419 7 213 9 o¥ s 
*ist July oe 5 0 1 214 1 ” Sy 57 6 218 0 
1946— t 
13th May (b) 5 1.1 214 7 ‘5 Fs 59 0 218 10 
*ist July ” ” 5 0 6 14 3 ” 
22nd July (b) 5 2 1 215 1 | 56 1 6 21410 ” ” 
i | 
1947 
4th February (b) 3 ay “ 45 510 4 219 7 
26th February ¢ 5 7 1 21710 5 6 6 217 6 615 4 3.2 3 
*1st_ July s 5 710 218 3 5 7 3 21711 5 16 0 3 2 Rk 
23rd July 5 9 3 219 0 5 8 9 218 9 517 6 3°93 «5 
30th October 510 9 219 10 510 6 219 8 519 0 304 3 


‘See footnotes on 


next page. 
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STATE BASIC WAGE-—VARIATIONS IN RATES SINCE INCEPTION—continued. 


: Metropolitan South-West Land Goldfields Areas and 
Area. t Division. ¢ other parts of State. 
Date of Operation. es 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1948— £sd £sd. &os.d. £ s.d. &£os.d £38. d. 
2nd February .... 512 9 38.011 612 6 3.0 9 61 4 3.05 «6 
26th April 515 -9 3 2 6 § 15 2 3.2 2 6 4 9 3°7~«4 
*ist July ” a ” ” » 
26th July oie 517 5 3°93 ~=«5 517 1 3.3 3 6 510 3°7i211 
1st November 6 17 3.5 8 61 3 3.5 6 6 9 6 3 °911 
1949— ; 
9th February .... G6 4 9 3°07 ~4 64 4 3.7 2 612 9 311 8 
2nd May 671 3.8 8 6 6 9 3.8 56 615 1 31211 
*ist July 2 “yy » ” ” » 
2ist July 613 2 3 1h 11 6 12 11 311 9 7 0 5 315 10 
24th October 61511 313 5 615 4 813 1 7 211 317 2 
1950— 
31st January 618 1 314 7 617 4 314 2 7 4 8 318 1 
1st May 700 315 7 619 9 315 6 7 7 3 319 6 
31st July 7 3 6 317 6 73 2 317 4 711 6 4 110 
23rd October .... 7 6 6 319 1 767 319 2 714 8 4 3 6 
18th December (e) 8 6 6 414 1 8 6 7 414 2 814 8 418 6 
1951— 
29th January 8 12 11 417 9 8 12 11 417 9 9 0 5 56 19 
30th April 9 4 3 5 4 1 9 4 1 5 4 1 9 8 5 5 6 3 
28rd July 916 8 611 1 915 9 610 8 10 1 6 513 8 
22nd October _.... 10 5 8 616 3 10 4 7 615 8 10 10 11 618 11 
1st December (dd) -_ 613 8 idee 613 0 ie 617 1 
1952— : 
29th January... deat ie. 10 14 1 619 2 1013 8 618 11 1019 8 729 
28th April sta ee ee 11 310 7 6 6 11 2 5 7 4 7 11 810 78 9 
28th July erty Sd pny 1112 3 711 0 1112 5 711 1 11:18 O 714 8 
27th October .... ey Biss 1118 6 715 0 1119 2 715 6 12 4 2 718 9 
1953— 
27th January es a8 Pr 4 12 0 6 716 4 12 5 9 719 9 
27th April dia “ees aves 12 110 717 2 12 3 0 71711 12 7 9 8 10 
27th July sie con wees 12 6 6 8 0 3 12 6 0 71911 12 9 4 8 21 
1955— 
sth August .... re ton 1212 5 8 4 1 1211 8 8 3 7 1214 1 8 5 2 
1956— 
31st January .... es diets 1213 8 8 411 12 13 11 8 5 0 12 15 11 8 6 4 
23rd April ae sfes ee 1217 1 8 71 Ss 55 ” ry 
23rd July “st wae vive 13 1 6 810 0 12 18 10 8 8 3 12 18 10 8 3 
29th October _.... secs Sins 13 5 2 812 4 13 211 8 10 11 138 2 8 810 9 
* Annual declaration. (a) Beginning of first pay period. (>) Feginning of next succeeding pay rperiod. 
{) Special determination incorporating increase of £1 for males and 15/— for females. (d) Iemale rate inereased to 65 
per cent. of mate rate. } See accompanying letterpress. z 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGE 

The basic wage, as the term implies, establishes a “‘ base ” to which additions may be made to provide 
rates actually payable in certain industries and occupations and in particular areas, Minimum rates, 
incorporating these additional payments, may be prescribed by awards of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission or of the State Court of Arbitration or may be negotiated by industrial 
agreement. These agreements are registered with the appropriate arbitration authority and are binding 
upon the parties. ; 

It is estimated that awards, determinations and registered agreements of the Commonwealth authority 
apply to 13 per cent. of male and 19 per cent. of female workers in Western Australia, and of the State 
Court of Arbitration to 77 per cent. of male and 72 per cent. of female workers. 

The additions made to the basic rate are principally margins for skill which vary according to the 
occupation or craft of workers to whom they apply. In general, the labourer receives no such margin, 
and the margin increases with the degree of training and experience necessary for the satisfactory per- 
formance of a particular operation. Clothing allowances are frequently paid to employees who are 
handling destructive or corrosive materials or who are required to work in excessively dirty situations. 
A tool allowance is often provided, as in the case of carpenters, cabinet makers and painters. Some 
awards prescribe the payment of a district allowance to workers in uncongenial climates or in areas where 
amenities are lacking. Noxious trades sometimes carry a specific loading. “‘ Service money ” is payable, 
under some awards, to workers who have had a specified period of service in a particular industry. An 
“industry allowance” is paid to gold-mining workers. J'urther examples of special allowances are 
those paid to employees working in a confined space or at heights or in excessively wet conditions. 

The following table shows the minimum rates of wage payable at the 31st December, 1956, to adult 
workers in a selection of industries and occupations. The data have been extracted from a mucli more 
comprehensive list appearing in the Quarterly Statistical Abstract and in Part VI. of the Statistical 
Register. The rates relate generally to a working week of forty hours, 
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MINIMUM RATES OF: WAGES PAYABLE TO ADULT WORKERS UNDER AWARDS OF 
ARBITRATION AUTHORITIES AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS, AS AT 
31ST DECEMBER, 1956 


Rates relate generally to the Metropolitan Area and are shown to the nearest penny. 


Industry and Occupation. Wages. Industry and Occupation. Wages. 
&os.d. £ 3s. d. 
AGRICULTURE, GRAZING AND DAIRYING— MANUFACTURING— 
Farming Per week. Treatment of Non-Metalliferous Mine and | Per weck, 
Parm worker .... oie ieee a 18 811 Quarry Products— 
Pastoral Workers ASBESTOS-CEMENT GOODS: 
Machine shearer Per 100 : Sheet machine driver, Magnani 
Flock sheep es rhe 2 79 6 machine operator _.... 15 5 2 
Rams wee fos its wie 1419 O 14 6 2 
Per week Moulder .... at Ae to 
Wool presser .... ae sete sail 2517 1 1413 2 
Wool shed hand aa he vw. | 28 2 8 : CEMENT GOODS: 
BUILDING— Block making 
Carpenter, Joiner... . ie 1810 5 Mixer, Block machine operator | 14 18 11 
Bricklayer, Ruhble waller adie 187 5 Pipe making 
Stonemason .... a oye a 18 6 5 ‘Monlder .... ae es ere 1414 2 
Painter, Signwriter .... wae pee 18 6 8 Wiredrawer ah = ats 1412 2 
Plasterer eat ene seni a 18 8.1 Tile making 
Pinniber ese ae 18 911 Hand presser, Ridge maker .... 49 2 
CARTING AND CARRYING—_ CEMENT WORKS: 
Motor wagon driver Miller . as 15 0 2 
Vehicle 25 cwt. or less 15 1 2 Burner. aid ‘ mat 163 2 
Vehicle over 25 ewt. and up ‘to oe FIBROUS “PLASTER AND 
3 tons .... ! 
Veliicle over 3 and up to 6 tons 161 2 ager cla ea : 1617 8 
Omnibus driver 1515 2 Fixer ae ais ia 1615 2 
Ordinary vehicles te: 16 to 5 LIMEWORKS : ae, cas Sad 
Articulated vehicles... =i 16 is 2 Dayfirer, Lime bagger, Crusher 140 2 
Taxi-car_ driver * tie 8 
Fare collector (female) 98 4 Brlolig,, Botieeys lanes ote: aes 
CLEANING, CARETAKING, ETC. (BUILD- Burner... _ nat to 
INGS)— 1 16 6 2 15 2 8 
Caretaker (male). eave Monlder and presser... . | 15 7 2 
Cleaner (male) a ies ni 1410 2 GLASS WORKERS 
9 rt 4 Glass beveller and silverer _.... 1612 8 
Cleaner (female) Behe 10 0 4 Leadlight glazer | 1612 8 
D TILE W 
Lift attendant (male) wasd ae 14 1 2 Eat ie ORKS : 15 0 2 
Window cleaner (male) __ .... - | 1£16 8 Monlder, Presser, Trap maker | 1415 2 
CLERICAL— 
Wholesale and Retail Trading— Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, Cils, 
Senior clerk .... Bes we 17 0 2 Grease— 
ae OIL REFINING : 
Clerk (male) 16 . 2 Plant attendant, leading hand | 17 4 11 
io 410 Plant attendant, first class .... 16 10 11 
Plant attendant, second class... 1517 5 
Clerk (female) to Storeman a ww | 1212-11 
S Nae cin SOAP FACTORIES : 
RES NT d ndile) 15 5 2 Soap crutcher_ .... : ds 1419 2 
airdre ee ae as 5 5 2 a ee ; 3 
Hairdresser (female) _.. mh, ai Jo12 4 Tallow man, Soap eut ec 14 6 
HOSPITALS (GOVERNMENT)— 48 O08 Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements 
to and Conveyances— 
Matron 21°00 AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
i5 0 0 MAKING : f 1410 2 
7 : Assembler see tie to 
Assistant matron to 15 0 2 
,, 1615 0 1510 2 
; [:]) 482100 Fitter “to 
Sister in charge ; 7 {| 1515 2 
ae eae AIRCRAFT WORKERS : 
i t Repair, Maintenance and Servicing 
Sister 3 4 0 Section— 
L| 2 Ground engineer, Aircraft mech- 
-|} 41745 0 anic .... : 
Junior sister { to Holding preseibed certift- 16 0 
(| 12 5 0 cates 1810 
Wardsmaid, Kitchenmaid a ia = a Holding no certificate | 16 1 0 
Orderly to COACHBUILDING : 
a 14 6 2 Coachsmith, General smith, ae 
=— rier, Wheelwright smith, 
are ‘hema, "Barmaid ww | 1515 2 Spring maker, Bodymaker, 
: % f 140 2 Panel beater 2.000 wee 1 a 3 
‘ to g 
ose anale) 1510 2 Welder __.... sae hes to 
eee Wheelwright, Wheelmak ss 
2 to eelwright, neelmaker. 
Rook: (feule) 1 11 410 Painter, Spray painter, Trim- 
Waiter .... ae mH Be we | 13:15 2 mer, Grainer, Semanal Slen-: 
Waitress os hss tic beee 912 4 writer .... wn : 1612 8 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1956—continued. 


Industry and Occupation. Wages. 
MANUFACTURING—continued. £8. d. 
Industrial Metals, Machines, etc.—ctd. 
ENGINEERING: Per week. 
Blacksmith, Fitter, Turner 17 0 2 
Patternmaker 18 2 8 
Toolmaker 1715 2 
Motor mechanic ee ast 1617 2 
Electrical fitter, Armature 
winder .. seas wide 17 0 2 
Electrical installer a 1612 8 
SHEET METAL WORKING : 
Bench hand (first cee) 17 0 2 
Canister maker .... 1415 2 
WIRE MAKING : 
Galvaniser ‘ 14 5 2 
Barbed wire maker 1315 8 
Annealer . : 1315 2 
Precious Metals, Jowellery, Plate— 
JEWELLERS, WATCHMAKERS : 
Jeweller, Engraver, Setter 17 0 2 
Watchmaker, Clockmaker 17 3 2 
Textiles and Textile Goods (including 
Knitted Goods)— 
BAG AND SACK MAKING: 
Moor hand (female) 812 4 
Machinist, Hand cutter ‘(Gemale) 817 4 
Machinist (male) 1319 2 
KNITTING : 
Mechanic .. tee aie 1415 2 
Machiue “attendant, Pressér 
(male) . es Re sae 13.19 2 
Tremale worker |. 915 11 
TEXTILES MAKING : 
Combing 
Assistant foreman pace wee | 1518 0 
14 0 0 
Other male worker to 
14 9 0 
9 8 6 
Temale worker .... to 
10 4 6 
Drawing, Spinning, Twisting and 
Winding 
Assistant foreman 15 13 0 
13 7 0 
Other male worker to 
14 9 0 
9 8 6 
Female worker .... to 
10 4 6 
Warping 
Assistant foreman Ses 1513 0 
13 11 0 
Other male worker to 
1410 0 
98 6 
Temale worker .... to 
10 9 6 
Weaving 
Assistant foreman ae 1663 0 
13 7 0 
Other male worker { to 
1518 0 
9 8 6 
Temale worker .... to 
1018 6 
Skins ne Leather (not Clothing or Foot- 
wear)— 
SADDLERY AND LEATHER 
WORKING: 1517 2 
Journeyman to 
16 0 2 
Journeywoman. .... 9 8 4 
TANNING ; 
Currier me ne _ 16 4 6 
1413 6. 
Table hand on ace to 
1417 6 
WOOLSCOURING : 
Woolscourer in charge of paeotne: 1516 2 
Other worker Bie te 15 5 2 
Clothing (excluding Knitted)— 
BOOT AND SHOE epee, 
Journeyman es 1414 0 
Journeywoman. .... 10 6 6 
Teepairer .... 1515 2 


Industry and Occupation. Wages 
MANUFACTURING—continued. £sd 
Clothing—coniinued. 
CLOTHING, MEN’S (READY- | Per week 
MADE): 
Cutter 1510 0 
Tailor me 15 6 O 
Trimmer, Vitter- up (female) 1417 0 
910 0 
Journeywoman .... to 
1116 6 
DRESSMAKING (ORDER) 7 
Cutter (male) 16 0 0 
Cutter (female) 1210 0 
Tailor ‘= 15 6 0 
Machinist (male) 1417 0 
910 6 
Journeyworan tes to 
11 0 6 
DRESSMAKING Cee MADE) 
Cutter (male) _.... 1510 0 
Cutter (female) .. 11 0 6 
Tailor 7 15 6 0 
Machinist (male) 1417 0 
910 6 
Journeywoman. .... to 
11 0 6 
TAILORING, MEN'S (ORDER): 
Cutter... dese a Sete 1669 0 
Trimmer, Fitter-up, Machinist 
(male) .... _ i ss — 1417 0 
910 0 
Journeywoman. .... to 
13 1 6 
Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
AERATED WATER AND 
CORDIAL MAKING : 
Cordial maker 15 5 2 
Bottler 14 0 2 
BAKING : 18 8 8 
Foreman in charge to 
1815 2 
Single hand baker, Doughmaker 18 2 2 
Bread carter... 1411 8 
Bread carter in charge 0 ‘of motor 
vehicle .. x 1419 8 
BREWING : 
Leading hand __.... wets we 1613 2 
Bottle washer, Cask washer, 
Packer, Sorter, Corker; tS 
Labourer___..... 1513 2 
BUTTER MAKING: 
Butter maker 1511 2 
Cream grader 1512 8 
Factory hand _.... 1319 8 
CHEESE MAKING: 
Cheese maker eae 1511 2 
Factory hand. 1319 8 
CIGAR, CIGARETTE AND TO- 
BACCO MAKING: 
7 1319 2 
Male worker to 
1410 2 
Female worker .... tie 8 19 10 
FLOUR MILLING : 
Foreman miller .... wits 18 0 0 
16 2 6 
Shift miller, Rollerman to 
: 18 0 0 
Wheat sampler .... ae 1416 0 
HAM AND BACON CURING: 
Leading man 1615 2 
15 1 2 
‘ ‘Trimmer .... to 
1517 8 
ICE MAKING AND COLD STOR- 
AGE: 
Leading hand _... sis 1417 8 
Pnller, Stacker, Packer 1410 2 
ICE-CREAM MAKING : 14 6 8 
Treezing machine operator to 
1416 8 
Cone and wafer machine hand-| 1414 2 
JAM MAKING, FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLE CANNING: 
Leading hand... 1417 2 
Syrup maker, Jam boiler, Retort 
attendant sess ase 14 1 2 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1956—continued. 


Industry and Occupation. Wages. Industry and Occupation. Wages. 
MANUFACTURING—continued. & 8s. d. MANUFACTURING—continued. & sd. 
Food, Drink, ete.—continued. Miscellaneous—conéinued. 

MILK PROCESSING : Per week. RADIO: Per week. 
Tester, Grader 15 3 2 General serviceman 17 0 2 
Pasteuriser 1467 2 Workshop serviceman 17 0 2 
Man in charge of bottling ‘machine 14 1 2 Heat, Light and Power— 

PASTRY COOKING : 1515 2 BLECTRIC LIGHT WORKS : 

Pastrycook (male) > to Turbine driver i 1710 2 
16 6 2 Auxiliary plant attendant .... 16 3 2 
Pastrycook (female) 919 4 GAS WORKS: 
SUGAR REFINING : Retort operator in charge .... 1612 2 
Raw Sugar Service layer, Main layer 165 5 8 
Leading hand 1 7 8 MINING— 
Melting house Coal— 
Fugal washer 15 5 8 Per shift (a) 
Refined Sugar Miner 3.0 ~«0 
Drier, Grader... 15 5 8 Loaderman (mechanical units) 3°67 ~«7 
Sawmilling, Woodworking and Basketware Faceman, Shiftman (mechanical 

BOX AND CASE AAIINES 1411 2 units) ace or 3.4 0 

Sawyer "i to Gold— Per shift (b) 
1511 2 3.6 =0 

Machinist 14 7 2 Rock-drill man vite aa’ to 

Case maker 14 7 2 3.9 8 

SAWMILLING : 38.3 7 
Taller shee 16 14 5 Hand miner .... ties ti to 
Saw doctor ee 1710 5 38 6 10 

(| 14 311 Shaft-timber man 3.9 3 
Sawyer, Benchman to QUARRYING— Per week 
aT 16 13 11 Spaller, Man bearing aoe. Machine 
Tractor driver wes 16 O11 man . ek ‘ aie 1413 8 
TIMBER YARDS : (| 14 6 2 Crusher feeder _ 15 0 2 
Buzzer to Powder monkey 16 8 8 
t 16 6 8 RAILWAYS (GOVERNMENT) — Per shift (¢) 
14:13 8 3.8 «0 
Moulding machinist to Engine driver to 
it 16 6 8 4 0 0 
14 6 2 217 10 
Sawyer, Benchman to Tireman to 
i 1610 8 3.3 ~6 
14 6 2 Cleaner ae 215 10 
Tenoner .... to 3.2 =~0 
1 16 6 8 Guard .... to 
Furniture, Bedding, etc. 3.8 5 
Cabinetmaker, Chairmaker ‘3 1619 2 . 213 0 
Wood carver, Upholsterer, French Porter .... to 
Polisher 1617 8 219 9 
Paper, Stationery, Printing, Bookbinding, RETAIL TRADE— Per week. 
ete.— Shop assistant (male) 15 6 8 

PRINTING (JOBBING) : Shop assistant vores) 10 2 4 
Machine compositor 17 3 6 Storenian 15 4 8 
Proof reader and reviser 16°8 6 STEVEDORING— Per hour 

PRINTING (NEWSPAPERS) : Lumper handling general cargo 0 910 
Linotype operators TRAMWAYS— Per week 

Night i 2119 3 Trolley bus driver 7 1515 2 
Day .... 21 4 3 14 7 8 
General hand Conductor Mes ‘inde re to 
Night 1712 2 1510 2 
Day ..... ont 1617 2 Tram driver 1510 2 
Miscellaneous Products— Track repairer 14 7 8 

DENTAL : WOOL STORES— 

Dental technician (male) 17 0 2 Head classer, Man in charge of store 17 0 2 
Dental technician (female) 10 711 Assistant classer wads a 1667 2 

OPTICAL : Wool sorter "i wat Nie 1519 2 
Optical mechante es 7 7 (a) Eleven 7-hour shifts worked each fortnight. 

Leading hand. to (6) Five 74-hour shifts per week. 
i _ 1812 8 (c) Five 8-hour shifts per week. 


WAGE 


monwealth Statistician. 


AND SALARY PAYMENTS 
Statistics of wages and salaries paid and of average earnings are prepared each quarter by the Com- 


The figures are derived from particulars of employment and wages recorded 


on Pay-roll Tax returns, which cover about three-quarters of total employment, and from estimates of 


the unrecorded balance. 


Pay of members of the armed forces is not included. 


The following table shows, for each of the last five years, the average weekly equivalent of the total 
wage and salary payments so derived and the corresponding average weekly earnings per employed 
male unit, together with the Commonwealth and State Basic Wage rates applying to adult male workers 
in the Metropolitan Area during the period. Male units represent the total number of males in civil 
employment plus a proportion of female employees based on the approximate ratio of female to male 


earnings. 


It is important to bear in mind, in reading the table, that the figures shown as 


“ averaze 
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weekly earnings per employed male unit” relate therefore to the total wage- and salary-earner field 
and include payments to all grades of employees throughout the State from junior workers to persons at 
the highest levels of executive and administrative activity. Particulars of basic wage rates applying 
to adult male workers in the Metropolitan Area have been included to provide a summary of trend in 
those rates during the last five years. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
AND BASIC WAGE RATES 


Basic Wage Rates 


Average Metropolitan Area—Adult Male Workers. 
woe a Weekly 
7 Weekly farnings per nw 
Period. Total Wages | Employed Coa Wass State Basic Wage. 
Paid. Male 
Units At Innd of | Average for | At End of | Average for 
‘ Period. Period. t Period. Period. 
£000. & & & £ £ 
Year ended 30th June :— 
1952 zed on its woe 2,108 12-80 10-70 9-89 11-19 10-37 
1953 vee ie ase vee 2,344 14-13 11-55 11-30 12-09 11°82 
1954 ws an meas sae 2,586 15-04 11-80 11-78 12-33 12°31 
1955 roe aes ese re 2,731 15-55 11-80 11-80 12-33 12°33 
1956 ate sees aed bee 2,897 16-37 12-30 11-84 12-85 12°65 
Quarter ended :— a 
30th September, 1956 .... as 3,003 17-14 12°30 12+30 13-08 13-02 
31st December, 1956 _..... os 3,011 17-19 i 12-30 12-30 | 13-26 13-20 


t+ It has been assumed, in computing this average, that variations in the Commonwealth Basic Wage operated on and 
from the first day of the month in which they began to apply. 


PART 3—RETAIL PRICES 


Prices of a limited range of commodities are recorded in the Blue Books of Western Australia from 
the early years of settlement. It was not until 1911, however, that a systematic collection of retail 
prices statistics, undertaken by the Commonwealth Statistician, was begun. The results of this enquiry 
were published in 1912 and thus, for the first time, particulars of retail prices in a selection of Western 
Australian towns became available. As well as providing data for each of five principal towns for the 
year 1911, the published information contained particulars for the capital city for each year from 1901 to 
1910, the scope of the investigation having been specially extended for this purpose. The 46 commodities 
included in the collection, in addition to house rent, comprised a representative range of groceries, dairy 
produce and meat. The combined index-number covering the retail prices of these items was known as 
the ‘‘ A” Series Index, with the year 1911 as its base. The field of collection was later expanded to 


cover other groups of household expenditure. 


Retail prices of selected groups of commodities and services continue to be collected regularly from 
representative informants in the more important towns. From six of these, prices are obtained for food 
and groceries, rents of 4- and 5-roomed houses, men’s, women’s and children’s clothing and footwear, 
household drapery and utensils and other items of miscellaneous expenditure, such as fuel, light and fares. 
A collection restricted to the prices of food and groceries only is made for a more extensive list of towns. 
Informants are required to furnish prices monthly, as at the 15th of the month, for food and groceries 
and quarterly, as at the 15th of the middle month of each quarter, for house rents, clothing and miscel- 


laneous items, 
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In order to ensure that only pure price movements are measured, specific grades and qualities have 
been established for the several items under investigation and all informants throughout the State are 
required to quote consistently for articles conforming to these standards. The collection of data in the 
Metropolitan Area, Kalgoorlie-Boulder, Northam, Bunbury and Geraldton is made under the authority 
of the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act, and is carried out by specially qualified field officers who, 
where necessary, check prices and standards in the shops of informants and inspect houses listed on the 
rent returns. In other towns, where particulars are required under the State Statistics Act, the same 
principle of price quotation for a constant standard is applied to an identical range of commodities. 


During the war years unusual difficulty was experienced in obtaining prices data, due mainly to 
the scarcity and the uncertain supply of some types of goods and to changes in grade and quality, especi- 
ally in the clothing and the household drapery and utensils sections. In these circumstances, it became 
necessary in some cases to substitute new grades, qualities or types of articles in place of those normally 
included or, alternatively, to adopt appropriate statistical devices to overcome the effects of the lack of 
quotations for goods temporarily unobtainable. In some measure the problem remained under early post- 
war conditions, when some commodities were still in short supply and stocks were extremely variable. 
Because of these and other difficulties inherent in a retail prices collection, special precautions are necessary 
to maintain the reliability of these statistics. 


The following table shows the annual average retail prices of 40 items of food and groceries in the 
Metropolitan Area for the years immediately before and after the second World War and for each of the 


last five years. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND GROCERIES—METROPOLITAN AREA 


Commodity. Unit. 1939. | 1946. 1952. | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. 1956. 
} 1 
Groceries, Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. Pence. 
Bread : Hoe ote ied 2 qb. 6-00 6-00 11-25 12-58 13-58 14-58 14-92 
Flour—Ordinary ee a a ie 4-97 5-00 8-34 10-90 11-86 13-35 13-73 
Sclf-raising an gua - 7°39 7-95 15-80 18-56 19-22 19-49 19-35 
Tea... rae ale gore os 1b. 28-65 27-00 47-45 52:45 64-22 86-92 83-72 
Sugar ack oes Sa adie 8 4-00 4-00 7-84 9-00 | 9-00 9-00 9-62 
Rice - 3 whe sted Ay 3°52 (a) (a) (a) 11-86 11-71 11°75 
Sago (Seed Tapioca) wee sits ae 3°19 (a) 23-54 26-40 19-67 15-13 18°77 
Jam—Plum a 14 Ib.tin 8-96 11-00 28-67 31°85 31-77 31-68 33°31 
Golden Syrup 2 Ib. tin 7°35 7:97 15-75 19-93 19-88 19-87 20°84 
ae AE Ib. 3-77 4-50 11:53 10-44 9-22 11-12 9-97 
Raisins 3 9-97 12:94 31-42 33-70 32-27 30-05 30-24 
Currants : ” 8-87 10-41 22-43 23-75 24-02 24-13 24-13 
Apricots—Dried tess es ” 14-75 (a) 53-89 59°77 61-14 61-46 60-95 
Peaches—Canned. .... ‘ate ... | 8002, tin] 11-03 15°50 36°31 38°41 38-83 39-38 40-75 
Pears—Canned vase sage ia % 11-63 16-46 37-83 39-31 40-28 40-62 41-72 
Potatoes rene avis ia nse 7 tb. 13-80 8-43 27°87 29°45 - 80°54 33°62 37-18 
Onions—Brown __.... Rus ite Tb. 3-46 2-98 7-21 6-65 8-66 9-01 12-19 
Soap—Houseliold .... cies ue 6:67 7°33 15-14 17°59 18:53 19-30 19-27 
Kerosene... dake fev Ve qrt. 4°71 6°07 12-19 13:39 13-07 13-03 13-19 
Dairy Produce. 
Butter—Choicest .... es ae Yb. 19-93 21-00 44-00 50-00 49-97 50-27 53°80 
Cheese bts ‘ 14-93 17-00 33-50 37 +00 37-00 39-56 43-42 
Eggs—Standard, New Laid’ dice doz, » 18-30 25°33 61-25 63°33 59-80 61-88 62-81 
Bacon, Rashers __.... et +b. 17-89 20-50 59-63 66-93 70°65 65-66 75-95 
Milk—Condensed Sweetened vite 
(Pull ae dats wv. | 14oz. tin 9-38 9-92 19-93 23-44 23-36 22-89 22°65 
Milk—Fresh... on as cng qrt. 7-00 8-00 16-25 17-00 17-00 17-00 17-38 
Meat. 
Beef—Sinoin 3 sds Ib. 9-33 13-00 32-04 34°17 37-82 39-02 40-32 
» Rib, Rolled (bone in) ak ” 8-15 11-00 24-64 26-88 82-32 | (b) 39-81 (b) 41°16 
” Steak—Rump ove iss ” ‘| 15-30 18-00 42-05 46°24 52-28 54-90 56°42 
” hy Chuck are es ” 8-08 11-00 30-03 31°85 35-29 35°19 35-70 
» Sausages i i 6-52 9-01 20-15 21°15 21-87 21-81 22-67 
» (Cor ned)-—Silverside " 8-62 10-98 31°28 33°30 36-88 38°11 39-17 
Brisket .... on ” _ 6°62 9-00 27°16 27-96 29-99 29-89 30°20 
Mutton—Leg aad nes » 7-90 10-47 21-22 24-03 28°85 28-60 30°05 
% Yorequarter sins es ” 4-62 7-00 13-52 15-13 18-10 17-58 18-88 
” Loin Sr pce nn ” 7°42 10-38 19-99 23°47 28°48 28-18 29-60 
on Chops—Loin oes Keck ” 8:25 ||. 10-48 19-98 23-58 28°63 28-19 29-68 
es _ Leg oo. ‘ 8-46 10-48 19-73 23-60 28-63 28-19 29°71 
Pork—tLeg .... eae “da te ” 13-61 15-00 48-75 55-14 58°21 50-78 59-73 
Pr Loin .... ide ee eae ” 13-63 16-00 49-10 55-27 58-24 50-72 59-94 
- Chops ost sts eee ” 13-78 17-00 49-16 55-27 58-33 50-74 60-06 


(a) Not available. (b) Price ‘‘ without bone.” 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS 


The collected information relating to prices of goods and services may be summarized in the form 
of index-numbers. The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively simple. Commodities repro- 
sentative of the field to be covered are selected and their prices combined at regular intervals in accord- 
ance with their relative importance in that field, The aim is to express as a single number the degree of 
change in prices for the selected field as a whole during each of these intervals and tlius to establish a 


series for individual towns or groups of towns. 


Tho group of selected items is called a ‘‘ regimen,” and the quantities consumed. annually of each 
item used in the index are called “‘ weights.” In compiling the index, the price of each item is multiplied 
by its quantity “‘ weight,” and then by its appropriate population or household ‘‘ weight.” The sum 


‘of these products for all items gives an “ aggregate expenditure.” The “‘ aggregate expenditures ” are 
converted into a series of indexes by equating the aggregate for a selected or “ base” period to 1,000, 
and calculating all index-numbers to this base according to the ratio which the several aggregates bear 


to that of the base period. 


The regimen must be a selected one, because it is impossible in practice to ascertain at regular inter- 
vals prices of every item of goods and services. In order to ensure the reliability of a retail price index, 
the selected items comprising the regimen must conform to certain criteria. They must be such that they 
can be clearly and definitely described, and must be capable of standardization so that they shail bo 
consistently uniform. They must not be subject to violent or extreme seasonal fluctuations. They 
must be in common use and their consumption must remain relatively constant and comprise an appreci- 
able proportion of the total for the commodity group which they purport to represent. Above all, they 


must constitute a fair sample of tle goods or services of which they are representative. 


The regimen is simply a selected list of items combined in certain proportions for the purpose of 
measuring price variations on a defined basis. The items are representative of the field covered, and 
the proportions approximate to those in average consumption so far as can be ascertained. In order 
to avoid breaks in continuity of the index, it is desirable to keep the regimen and weights as stable as 


possible, 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS OF FOOD AND GROCERIES—-SIX REPRESENTATIVE TOWNS 
(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities for 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Western Australia. Australia, 
Period. Weighted 
Metropolitan) Kalgoorlie- | Northam. | Bunbury. | Geraldton. Collie. pvanee 
Area. Boulder. OF AN 
| j Capital Cities 
938 1092 972 967 947 961 927 
1059 1192 1073 1057 1084 1073 1036 
1104 1239 1125 1109 1133 1123 1100 
1251 1387 1272 1257 1279 1265 1256 
1437 1672 1456 1443 1471 1455 1894 
1597 1728 1613 1610 1636 1611 1566 
1963 2105 1995 1991 2033 1991 2041 
2359 2556 2429 2416 2473 2432 2526 
2608 2738 2630 2636 2698 2671 2641 
2802 2010 2817 2841 2870 2869 2671 
2868 3049 2024 2958 2964 2976 2811 
3004 3170 3055 3064 3110 3088 3084 
1956— 
1st Quarter ise 2937 3080 2932 2980 2989 3005 2926 
2nd, ides 3000 3142 “3022 3037 3059 3056 3054 
3rd. » bee 3063 3216 3115 3101 3182 3135 3244 
4th 3 cube, 3017 3240 |. 3150 3136 3209 3154 3111 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS OF FOOD AND GROCERIES—31 TOWNS 
(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities for 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Town. 1939. 1946. } 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 1956. 
Metropolitan Area Ra cow 938 1059 | 2359) «| 2608 2802 2868 3004 
Albany 2.00 ee 957 1066 2411 2597 2772 2879 . 2969 
Bridgetown ww, 1001 1092 2418 2608 2742," 2931 3041 
Bunbury... ee 967 1057 2415 2647 2841 2958 |- 3064 
Busselton sel ™ Ra ee (a) (a) 2411 2609 2796 2905 2991 
Collie es 961 1073 2432 2671 2869 2976 3088 
Coolgardie - 1129 1213 2558 2763 2988 3067 3222 
Cue dp? ME ease fed 1150 1206 2565 2754 2994 3106 3244 
Dalwallinu a Ne, td 1054 1084 2458 2658 2714 2824 2947 
Esperance me eee aes 1052 1232 2577 2799 3022 3092 3181 
Geraldton sgt, ‘dist (ated 947 1084 2473 2698 2870 2964 3110 
Greenbushes gw. | 995 1060 2420 2608 2764 2853 3000 
Jarraldale Mine © aay > Sls? 977 1078 2392 2596 2718 2807 2930 
Kalgoorlie-Boulder .. 1092 1192 2556 2738 2910 3049 3170 
Katanning Be sea, SE28 947 1082 2440 2618 2799 2912 3068 
Leonora-Gwalia.... 0. 1211 1306 2657 2863 3014 3158 3376 
Manjimup i ae ema 1010 1071 2416 2635 2789 2916 3068 
Meekatharra... 1170 1284 2621 2758 2996 3083 3325 
Merredin..g 0. ae 990 1092 2459 2694 2875 2977 3063 
Moora ae (a) (a) 2443 2616 2756 2929 3045 
Mullewa .... 1052 1133 2468 2626 2735 2849 3114 
Narembeen (a) (a) 2459 2596 2714 2876 3080 
Narrogin .... whe. Se 985 1086 2446 2619 2782 2892 2996 
Norseman i mn 1147 1283 2578 2780 2922 3005 3112 
Northam cot: athee lis 972 1073 2429 2630 2817 2924 3055 
Northampton... i she 975 1095 2489 2679 2845 2938 3073 
Pemberton ean a 996 1091 2422 2625 2809 2903 3020 
Southern Cross... 0... 1064 1125 2540 2726 2922 3060 3194 
Three Springs 2.00 (a) (a) 2425 2643 2835 2946 3162 
Wyalkatchem 00 (a) (a) 2457 2614 2848 3026 3101 
Yarloop n,n ee 964 1072 2409 | 2635 2851 2980 3110 


(a) Not available. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS OF FOOD AND GROCERIES—SIX CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base : Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities for 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Weighted 
Average 

Year. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. ae 

' apibal 

j Cities. 
1939... eae 936 942 864 897 938 923 927 
1946 1039 1052 981 1006 1059 1069 1036 
1947)... tees 1110 1110 1055 1067 1104 1132 1100 
1948... eel 1258 1274 1208 1230 1251 1316 1256 
1949. lad 1388 1418 1332 1351 1437 1495 1394 
1950... atze 1572 1605 1462 1494 1597 1574 1566 
1951... ase 2099 2088 1823 1931 1963 * 1902 - 2041 
1962 . 2654 2509 2328 2380 2359 2487 2526 
19563 2711 2684 2413 2444 2608 2803 2641 
1954 2721 2687 2451 2625 2802 2797 2671 
1955... eves 2871 2854 2526 2657 2868 2925 2811 
1956... sees 3160 3180 2719 2871 3004 3142 3084 


THE “C” SERIES INDEX 


Probably the most widely known of the retail price index-numbers compiled in Australia is that 
described as the “‘ C”’ Series. It was constructed as a result of the recommendations made in 1920 and 
1921 by the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, to which reference has been made in Part 2 of this 
Chapter. 


The official definition of the purpose of the index is of particular importance. 


‘“ The ‘ C’ Series Retail Price Index is designed to measure the extent of changes in price 
levels only. While it may be used as indicating proportionate variations in the cost of a constant 
standard, it does not measure the absolute cost of any standard of living, nor the cost of changes 
in the standard of living. In other words, it measures as nearly as may be the proportionate 
change in the aggregate cost of specified quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items 
included in the index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion of the expenditure 
of wage-earner households.” 
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The regimen of the index is not, as is sometimes erroneously supposed, a basic wage regimen nor 
yet is it a full list of component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any particular 
goods or any selected grades or quantities of these goods should enter into determination of a basic or 
living wage. 


“The Statistician describes the index as a price index, not as a ‘‘ cost of living” index. Colloquially 


‘ ’ 


it is often referred to as a ‘ index, and industrial tribunals sometimes use this phrase 


cost of living ’ 


‘ cost of living variations.” While use of such a misnomer may be conveniently des- 


and the phrase ‘ 
criptive in some ways, it frequently leads to confusion of thought and to irrelevant discussions on the 
index. Prices are an important element in the cost of living, but they are not the only element causing 
changes in cost of living. 

No single index could simultaneously measure the extent of all changes in cost of living. The‘ C” 
Series Index is solely a price index and can therefore measure only the price eomponent of changes in 
cost of living. Changes caused by factors other than price variations are subjects for consideration 


quite independently of the “‘ C” Series Index. 


The “ C” Series Index is derived by combining separate indexes based upon the collected retail 
prices of 40 items of food and groceries ; 77 items of men’s, women’s and children’s clothing and foot- 
wear; 38 items of miscellaneous household expenditure, including household drapery and utensils, 
fuel, light, fares, newspapers and smoking ; and rents of 4- and 5-roomed houses, in relation to which 


house agents are required to quote the rentals of “‘ ordinary unfurnished dwellings, in a good state of 


repair and with ordinary conveniences, occupying fair situations.” 


The index-numbers for the various towns shown in the following tables are based upon the relation- 
ship existing between the aggregate cost at different times of all these items in each town and the weighted 
average annual aggregate cost of the same regimen in the six capital cities taken as a whole during the 
five years 1923 to 1927. 


“¢” SERIES INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES—SIX REPRESENTATIVE TOWNS 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities for 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Western Australia. Australia, 

Period. Weighted 

‘ ; . Average 

Metropolitan| Kalgoorlie- | yortham. Bunbury. | Geraldton, | - Collie. of Six 

Area. Boulder, Capital 

Cities. 
1939 as ah} ahs 901 1066 915 936 965 867 920 
1946 sens a tie 1127 1223 1133 1136 1187 1082 1145 
1947 ies An = 1161 1265 1171 1173 1221 1117 1188 
1948 sae a nest 1264 1368 : 1272 1277 1327 1217 1295 
1949 ie ieee ai 1410 1502 1420 1424 1475 1353 1415 
1950 ar es ees 1538 1636 1550 16559 1611 1477 1560 
1951 1860 1940 1870 1870 1956 1785 1883 
1952 2170 2262 2186 2195 2293 2085 2196 
1953 2295 2361 2315 2314 2421 2211 2302 
1954 2459 2426 2417 2447 2577 2299 2326 
1955 en ae aa 2554 2493 2508 2569 2702 2365 2393 
1956 stad dase ms 2655 2563 2584 2664 2825 2434 2547 

1956— 
ist Quarter .... tee 2605 2515 2521 2588 2763 -2390 2465 
2nd, 3 ois 2646 2543 2565 2660 2802 2416 2528 
3rd » eae tees 2680 2579 2607 2687 2849 2450 2612 
4th ”» cane ane 2690 2616 2644 2720 2885 2478 2583 
\ 
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“C” SERIES INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES—SIX CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities for 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Weighted 
Average 

Period. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. of Six 

: Capital 

Cities, 
1939 ; 936 924 870 908 901 908 920 
1946 1165 1149 1093 1120 1127 1188 1145 
1947 1212 1188 1137 1165 1161 1178 1183 
1948 1318 1294 1241 1277 1264 1292 1295 
1949 1439 1415 1348 1393 1410 1419 1415 
1960 1593 1565 1472 1521 1538 1526 1560 
1951 1933 1880 1760 1833 1860 1861 1888 
1952 2265 2170 2063 2159 2170 2180 2196 
1953 2368 2285 2135 2246 2295 2399 2302 
1954 2382 2288 2170 2277 2459 2406 2326 
1955 2439 2365 2211 2854 2554 2458 2393 
1966 2584 2567 2316 2466 2655 2663 2547 

1966— 

1st Quarter .... wie 2490 2481 2260 2388 2605 2598 2465 
2nd » _ aise 2556 2555 2299 2452 2646 2639 2528 
3rd ” oles sees 2665 2628 2370 2626 2680 2708 2612 
4th ” 2624 2603 2335 2497 2690 2712 2583 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


The quality of the goods and services comprising the ‘“‘ C”’ Series regimen has been standardized, 
and these standards are applied uniformly, as far as practicable, at all times and places. The stability 
of the regimen itself and of the weights relating to the several items is maintained over long periods. 
For these reasons it is appropriate to use the “ C”’ Series Index as a measure of changes in the total costs 
of the goods and services included or represented, both as between different towns at any one time and 
in a particular town at various times. As the basis of such comparisons it is often convenient to use a basic 
expenditure of 20s. as in the following tables. A weighted average expenditure of this amount in the 
six capital cities in the year 1939 is taken as the base for the first of these tables, and in the year 1946 
for the second table. These years have been chosen as representing the last pre-war and the first post- 
war year. It is important to note that this hypothetical expenditure of 20s. relates to the cost of a so- 
called “* basket” of goods and services which is fully representative, in the sense that it comprises all 
items in the relative proportions in which they occur in the regimen. It would be erroneous to use the 
figures in the tables as a measure of changes in cost of any single item or of items which do not appear 
or are not represented in the regimen. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF “ C” SERIES “ BASKET ”—BASE YEAR 1939 
(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cilies in 1939, = 20s.) 


Capital City. 1939, 1946. 1962, 1953. 1954. | 1955. | 1956. 

8s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, 8. d. s. d. 

Sydney .... tise eas 20 4 25 4 49 3 51 6 51 9 53 (0 66 2 
Melbourne aese Sitsa 20 1 25 0 47 2 49 8 49 9 51 6 55 10 
Brisbane itd ee 18 11 23 9 44 10 46 6 47 2° 48 1 50 4 
Adeinide ek este 19 8 24 4 46 11 48 10 49 6 51 2 638 7 
Perth... Bs oe at 19 7 24 6 47 2 49 11 538 «5 55 6 57 9 
Hobart .... —_ aa 19 9 24 9 47 6 62 2 52 4 53 6b 67 11 
Weighted Average .... 20 0 24 11 47° 9 60 1 50 7 52 0 5B 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF “ C” SERIES “ BASKET ”—BASE YEAR 1946 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities in 1946, = 203.) 


Capital City. | 1946. | 1951. | ‘1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 1966. 

8s. 4d. s. d s. d. s. d s. d. s. d. s. d 

Sydney 00 ke 20 4 33 9 39 7 41 4 41 7 427 45 2 
Melbourne sive tees ‘20 «41 32 10 37 11 39 11 40 0 41 4 44 10 
Brisbane wes nen 19 1 30 9 36 0 87 4 37 11 38 7 40 5 
Adelaide see an 19 7 32 0 7 9 39 3 39 9 41 1 43 1 
Perth __.... ines thee 19 8 32 6 87 11 40 1 42 11 44 7 46 4 
Hobart .... aes ist 19 10 32 6 38 #1 41 11 42 0 42 11 46 6 
Weighted Average .... 20 0 82 11 38 4 40 2 40 7 41 10 44 6 


An illustration of the way in which the tables may be used is that in 1939 a‘ basket ” costing on the 
average 20s. in the six capital cities cost 19s. 7d. in Perth, and that in 1956 the same “ basket ’ would have 
cost on the average 55s. 4d, in the six capital cities considered as a whole and 57s. 9d. in Perth. 


£8401-—11 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY FROM 1829 


POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND VITAL STATISTICS 


Population at sorati ‘ atistics. 
| 81st December. Migration. Vital Statistics. 
7, Rates per 1.000 of Infant 
Year. Numbers. Mean Population. Mor- 
Males. | Females.) Persons.|Arrivals. | Depar- tality 
: tures. ; Rate. 
Marri- | Births. | Deaths.; Marri- | Births. Deaths. (e) 
ages. . (d) ages. : 
1829... 769 234 | 1,003 652 (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (ce). 
1830 ... |, 877 295 1,172 1,125 (c) (e) (e) (ec) (ce) (ec) 
1840... 1,434 877 2,811 | (a) 123 25 54 20 (c) {c) (e) (c 
1850 3,576 | «2,310 5,886 | (a) 203 oats 37 186 54 (c) (c) (ce) ‘3 
1860 9,529 5,698 | 15,227 461 | 450 151 588 209 | 10-01 | 38-96 | 13-85 ° 
1870 15,474 9,610 | 25,084 268 303 153 615 2381 6-15 | 34-27 | 15-18 | 117-23 
1880 16,559 | 12,460 | 20,019 577 777 214 933 382 | 7-29 | 31-79 | 13-02 77-17 
1890 28,854 | 19,648 | 48,502 3,567 1,996 278 | 1,561 540 | 5-90 | 33-16 | 11-47 89-69 
1891 82,176 | 21,001 | 53,177 6,346 2,667 413 | 1,786 869 | 8-12 | 35-13 | 17-09 | 119-82 
1892 36,048 | 22,521 | 58,569 7,440 2,978 412 | 1,848 | | 931 7-37 | 33-08 | 16-66 | 140-69 
1893 40,975 | 23,948 | 64,923 8,928 3,716 392 | 2,112 _ 945 6-35 | 34-20 | 15-30 | 118-37 
1894 55,056 | 26,524 | 81,579 | 25,858 9,923 482 | 2,123 | 1,081 6-68 | 28-98 | 14-76 | 126-24 
1895 69,733 | 30,782 | 100,515 | 29,523 11,163 633 | 2,373 | 1,604 6-95 | 26-06 | 17-62 | 143-28 
1896 96,999 | 39.817 | 136,816 | 55,215 | 19,324 1,077 | 2,782 | 2,020 9-08 | 23-44 | 17-02 | 184-40 
1897 107,655 | 52,840 | 160,495 | 49,387 | 26,867 | 1,659 | 4,021 | 2,643 | 11-16 | 27-05 | 17-78 | 183:54 
1898 107,593 | 59,285 | 166,878 | 32,709 | 28,845 | 1,674 | 4.968 | 2,716 | 10-23 | 30-35 | 16-59 | 166-06 
1899 106,816 | 63,442 | 170,258 | 20,278 | 20,287 | 1,671 5,174 | 2,324 9-91 | 30-69 | 13-79 | 189-93 
1900 110,088 | 69,879 | 179,967 | 24,921 19,078 | 1,781 5,454 | 2,240 | 10-17 | 31-15 | 12:79 | 126-15 
1901 117,885 | 75,716 | 193,601 | 32,762 | 20,780 | 1,821 5,718 | 2,519 9-68 | 30-39 | 12-39 | 128-89 
1902 128,370 | 83,603 | 211,973 | 37,860 | 21,001 2,024 | 6,232 | 2,823 9-89 | 30-44 | 18-79 | 142-01 
1903 134,140 | 90,608 | 224,748 | 30,943 | 20,216 | 2,064 | 6,699 | 2,788 9-40 | 30-50 | 12-69 | 141-22 
1904 .... | 141,694 | 97,714 | 239,408 | 31,517 | 19,563 | 2,088 | 7,176 | 2,817 8-92 | 30-67 | 12-04 | 113-02 
1905 .... | 146,498 | 108,640 | 250,138 | 28,791.| 22,934 | 2,123 | 7,582 | 2,709 | 8-61 | 30-74 | 10-98 | 104-1¢ 
1906 .... | 148,061 | 107,112 | 255,173 | 25,396 | 25,077 | 2,261 7,800 | 3,084 8-89 | 30-66 | 12-12 | 110-00 
1907 146,264 | 108,276 | 254,540 | 22,326 | 27,740 | 2,114 | 7,712 | 2,931 8-27 | 30-18 | 11-47 97-61 
1908 148,447 | 111,224 | 259,671 | 24,594 | 24,339 | 2,012 | 7,755 | 2,879 7-80 | 30:08 | 11-17 84°72 
1909 151,325 | 114,350 | 265,675 | 24,643 | 23,537 | 1,997 7,602 | 2,704 7-59. | 28-87 | 10-27 78-01 
1910 157,971 | 118,861 | 276,832 | 31,403 | 25,091 2,107 | 7,585 | 2,740 7-77 | 27-99 | 10-11 78°18 
1911 167,993 | 125,930 | 203,928 | 41,859 | 29,486 | 2,421 | 8,091 | 2,293 8-44 | 28-22 | 10-19 76-01 
1912 173,897 | 181,724 | 305,621 | 38,326 | 31,982 | 2,524 | 8,689 | 3,335 8-38 | 28-86 | 11-08 82-06 
1913 180,534 | 139,401 | 319,935 | 37,637 | 29,607 | 2,572 | 9,218 | 2,034 8-21 | 29-41 9-36 70-30 
1914 178,978 | 148,111 | 322,089 | 27,270 | 31,277 | 2,660 | 9,204 | 3,043 8-24 | 28-52 9-43 68-12 
1915 170,890 | 145,773 | 316,663 | 20,734 | 32,187 | 2,580 | 9,017 | 2,992 8-03 | 28-07 9-31 66-54 
1916 159,237 | 147,643 | 306,880 | 19,322 | 34,583 | 2,365 | 8,563 | 3,085 7-55 | 27-35 9-85 66-22 
1917 157,532 | 149,306 | 306,838 | 17,822 | 22,977 | 1,621 | 7,882 | 2,769 5-29 | 25-73 9-04 57-09 
1918 159,865 | 150,818 | 310,183 | 24,262 | 25,190 | 1,612 | 7,106 | 2,833 5-23 | 23-06 9-19 57°13 
1919 174,081 | 162,879 | 827,860 | 32,561 | 18,231 | 2,104 | 6,987 | 3,590 6°86 | 21-68 | 11-22 61:12 
1920 176,895 | 164,428 | 331,328 | 20,9380 | 31,228 | 2,931 | 8,149 | 3,388 8-88 | 24-69 | 10-27 66°02 
1921 178,968 | 157,580 | 886,648 |. 29,383 | 28,435 | 2,656 | 7,807 | 3,480 7-95 | 23-37 | 10-42 78-26 
1922 184,471 | 161,078 | 345,644 | 31,141 | 27,109 | 2,446 | 8,181 | 3,167 7-17 | 23-82 9-28 65:59 
1923 .... | 191,131 | 165,728 | 856,859 | 33,835 | 27,444 | 2,876 | 7,854 | 2,930 6-77 | 22-39 8-35 56-02 
1924 . | 197,676 | 170,648 | 868,824 | 35,195 | 28,768 | 2,596 | 8,801 | 3,263 7-15 | 22-86 8-99 49-87 
1925 202,654 | 174,973 | 377,527 | 32,020 | 28,587 | 2,746 | 8,185 | 3,315 7-36 | 21-95 8-89 56-57 
1926 206,797 | 178,486 | 885,283 | 30,7382 | 27,977 | 2,844 | 8,301 | 3,350 7-47 | 21-79 8°79 49-27 
1927 215,851 | 184,046 | 399,897 | 35,275 | 25,700 | 3,107 | 8,482 | 3,393 7-93 | 21-68 8°65 45-86 
1928 226,072 | 189,549 | 414,621 | 36,039 | 26,879 | 38,809 | 8,704 | 3,640 8-12 | 21-36 8-93 48-14 
1929 231,361 | 195,276 | 426,637 | 32,847 | 26,962 | 3,367 | 9,051 | 3,980 8-00 | 21-51 9-34 66-13 
1930 282,868 | 198,742 | 431,610 | 22,457 | 22,910 | 8,205 | 9,200 | 3,774 7-47 | 21-44 8-80 46°74 
1931 232,397 | 201,289 | 433,686 | 14,192 16,984 | 2,741 8,549 | 3,681 6°34 | 19-77 8°51 41°53 
1932 233,049 | 203,271 | 436,320 | 15,446 | 17,062 | 2,004 | 7,965 | 8,715 6-68 | 18°31 8-54 44°57 
1933 234,744 | 205,898 | 440,642 |b 17,261 |b 17,401 | 3,874 | 7,874 | 3,700 | 7-69 | 17:95 | 8-64 36°83 
1934 236,140 | 207,589 | 448,729 |b 17,609 |b 18,988 | 3,682 | 7,801 | 4.076 | 8-32 | 17-64] 9-21 40°80 
1935 288,730 | 210,884 | 449,623 |b 19,783 |b 18,599 | 3,040 | 8,119 | 4,118 | 8-82] 18-17 | 9-22 | 40-15 
1936 240,827 | 213,378 | 454,200 |b 20,690 |b 21,027 | 4,242 | 8,479 | 4,230 | 9-38 | 18-75 9-385 42-22 
1937 244,050 | 216,492 | 460,542 |b 22,671 |b 21,561 | 4,169 | 8,609 | 4,065 | 9-12 | 18-82 | 8-89 87°52 
1938 246,943 | 219,741 | 466,684 |b 28,227 |b 22,784 ' 4,153 | 9,141 | 4,234 | 8:95 | 19-71 9-13 33-80 
1939 249,065 | 223,315 | 472,880 |b 21,195 |b 20,980 4,195 | 9,036 | 4,336 | 8-93 | 19-23 | 9-23 40°84 
1940 248,734 | 225,342 | 474,076 (c) (c) 6,284 | 9,121 | 4,486 | 11-06 | 19-27 | 9-48 44-18 
1941 246,842 | 226,371 | 473,213 (c) (c) 6,074 {10,118 | 4,769 | 10-71 | 21-35 | 10-06 36-28 
. 1942 246,816 | 229,839 | 476,655 (c) (ce) 6,441 | 9,901 | 5,076 | 11:42 |. 20-77 | 10-65 36-86 
1943 246,389 | 281,875 | 478,264 (c) (c) 4,528 | 10,481 | 4,587 | 9-50 | 21-98 | 9-62 32-63 
1944 249,301 | 235,474 | 484,775 (ce) (c) 4,506 | 10,870 | 4,478 | 9-36 | 22-58 | 9-80 32-67 
1945 261,590 | 238,498 | 490,088 |b 20,831 |b 21,482 | 3,788 | 10,672 | 4,712 7:77 | 21-89 9-67 20°52 
1946 255,310 | 241,663 | 496,973 |b 35,647 (b 36,746 | 5,171 | 12,105 | 4,753 | 10-49 | 24-67 9-65 31:06 
1947 261,653 | 247,109 | 508,762 |b 54,001 |b 50,640 | 5,282 | 12,874 | 4,728 | 10-50 | 25-60 9-39 30°92 
1948 268,304 | 253,605 | 521,999 |b 63,183 |b 57,980 | 5,186 | 12,981 | 4,685 | 10-08 | 25-18 9-10 25°60 
1949 280,273 | 268,911 | 644,184 [b 72,127 |b 58,363 | 4,951 | 13,511 | 4,790 9-30 | 25-37 8-99 26°42 
1950 294,758 | 277,891 | 572,649 |b 83,272 |b 63,586 | 5,434 | 14,228 | 5,058 9-74 | 25-50 9-07 27°13 
1951 .... | 304,454 | 285,885 | 590,339 |b 79,254 |b 70,829 | 5,390 | 14,704 | 5,288 | 9-29 | 25-49 | 9-11 28°73 
1952 .... | 316,700 | 296,235 | 612,935 |b 82,663 |b 69,986 | 5,389 | 15,413 | 6,209 8-97 | 25:66 8°67 24°91 
1953 .... | 326,372 | 805,371 | 631,743 |b 82,063 |b 73,805 | 5,032 | 15,862 | 6,072 | 8-10 | 25-54 | 8-17 23-83 
1954 .... | 334,886 | 314,529 | 649,415 |b 82,970 |b 75,742 | 5,204 | 15,928 | 5,364 8°18 | 24°88 8°38 22-54 
1955 .... | 345,487 | 325,263 | 670,750 | 89,201 | 79,110 | 5,145 | 16,623 | 5,379 | 7°81 | 25-23 | 8-17 22-44 
1956 353,082 | 331,753 i 684,835 | 86,808 | 84,067 | 5,080 | 16,916 | 5,572 7:50 | 24-97 8°23 22°70 


adjusted for intercensal corrections of population consequent on the 1947 and 1954 Censuses, 


(a) Figures represent excess of arrivals over departures, 


(4) These are recorded figures which have not heen 


(a) Excludes deaths of defence personnel from September, 1939, to June, 1947. 
age per 1,000 live births. 


(c) Not available. 


(e) Deaths under one year of 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Consolidated Revenue Fund, 


Revenue from— Expenditure on— 
Total Total 
Land Revenue. Lands | Agricul- Woods sper 
(including | Mining. | Timber. and ture Mining. and . 
Land Tax.) Surveys. |Generally. Forests, 
b 
| (6) 
& & & & & £ & & & 
2,639 oes sas 16,827 769 iced “ae ahd 15,098 
1,994 oe 82 19,1338 2,105 16,657 
16,712 ine 631 69,863 2,104 61,745 
19,428 26 649 98,132 5,803 113,046 
34,693 207 852 180,049 | 7,670 as oe 204,337 
108,244 4,029 1,140 414,314 15,702 8,522 : 401,737 


118,462 | 106,589 | 11,064 | 2,875,396 || 45,307 6,304 | 63,069 2,671 | 2,615,675 


138,654 94,632 18,006 | 3,080,580 56,316 11,093 66,437 2,724 3,164,147 
128,746 | 113,644 16,992 3,690,585 58,986 12,104 62,231 3,363 3,491,016 
130,123 47,532 21,444 3,996,470 69,441 45,442 64,432 4,153 | 3,886,802 
147,723 44,026 20,152 | 3,978,468 114,084 49,087 | 156,647 3,938 | 4,127,973 
160,042 36,112 18,588 | 4,019,066 131,259 39,596 | 168,699 4,864 4,145,625 
170,384 34,674 21,122 | 3,973,050 112,793 49,310 75,844 5,785 4,047,461 
197,798 34,067 21,482 | 3,837,604 102,775 42,646 69,867 6,271 3,931,715 
222,286 31,434 23,499 | 3,893,863 102,147 46,077 71,572 8,802 3,898,003 
263,252 32,024 26,516 | 3,816,271 112,759 50,306 64,655 9,031 3,906,679 
298,990 32,227 27,705 4,274,424 72,297 47,481 60,598 8,531 4,060,610 


366,138 38,189 34,668 | 3,850,440 80,382 54,028 68,161 8,861 | 3,734,448 
360,874 29,294 40,983 | 3,966,673 90,792 63,205 70,558 10,469 | 4,101,082 
364,693 26,420 43,439 | 4,596,659 83,150 87,122 68,190 11,463 | 4,787,063 
379,334 26,000 44,929 | 5,205,343 71,904 59,892 66,333 12,093 | 5,340,754 
366,305 23,669 43,003 ; 5,140,725 62,093 48,863 69,940 10,458 | 5,706,542 
370,387 23,408 35,366 | 5,356,978 45,565 46,275 62,694 8,565 | 5,705,201 
324,654 20,546 27,379 | 4,577,007 46,286 57,600 64,698 10,087 |- 5,276,764 
320,756 19,291 39,248 | 4,622,536 46,326 54,438 60,030 11,220 | 5,328,279 
334,786 17,643 26,818 | 4,944,850 44,703 62,455 57,802 10,873 5,596,865 
377,155 24,050 54,010 | 5,863,501 59,816 68,410 69,958 86,119 | 6,531,725 


400,153 24,108 70,796 6,789,565 90,182 65,863 73,651 50,128 7,476,291 
381,278 22,929 73,530 6,907,107 108,192 58,974 65,684 58,142 7,639,242 
391,343 19,880 72,095 7,207,492 101,056 56,398 66,447 56,846 7,612,856 
401,683 17,376 | 116,947 7,865,594 100,897 59,656 63,002 81,050 8,094,753 
447,975 16,328 | 151,787 8,381,446 82,963 63,225 61,481 85,410 8,489,844 
482,621 16,305 | 188,641 8,808,166 72,689 70,487 68,492 | 112,978 8,907,309 
497,946 16,689 | 183,692 9,750,833 72,191 77,963 86,160 | 110,173 9,722,588 
558,189 18,812 | 197,026 9,807,949 69,141 85,881 | 102,066 | 113,061 9,834,415 
639,526 17,724 | 153,533 9,947,951 71,848 93,851 | 102,148 95,489 | 10,223,919. 
518,727 16,380 | 148,822 9,750,515 72,823 98,645 | 105,116 | 109,321 | 10,268,518 


404,020 17,557 85,762 | 8,686,756 64,306 77,547 | 105,141 37,582 | 10,107,295 
355,865 16,906 52,220 | 8,035,316 52,045 64,918 | 102,252 82,794 | °9,593,212° 
328,375 20,304 61,435 | 8,332,163 48,001 65,061 87,424 31,661 9,196,234 
320,829 27,768 83,194 | 8,481,697 46,616 66,640 | 109,985 42,165 9,270,609 
372,583 45,049 | 110,504 | 9,331,430 47,823 75,535 | 120,665 53,794 9,498,525 
324,513 42,242 | 134,318 | 10,033,721 51,094 87,254 | 145,720 65,323 9,945,343 
306,360 41,838 | 155,469 | 10,185,433 51,743 | 100,419 | 144,092 73,227 | 10,556,638 
294,683 38,884 | 165,126 | 10,819,042 52,237 | 118,174 | 142,504 83,080 | 10,829,735 
253,405 41,201 | 137,395 | 10,949,660 56,765 | 117,049 | 144,103 76,708 | 11,170,102 
232,637 39,863 | 143,585 | 11,119,943 56,077 ; 112,640 | 139,698 79,230 | 11,266,768 


255,258 34,559 | 151,079 | 11,432,068 56,585 | 108,885 | 129,847 83,160 | 11,420,957 
263,612 32,579 | 105,083 | 11,940,149 54,202 | 107,559 | 123,341 80,797 | 11,938,381 
289,832 21,708 | 137,596 | 18,151,678 56,353 | 105,370 | 112,264 | 117,659 | 13,127,242 
321,774 21,873 | 128,733 | 13,589,176 61,392 | 112,529 | 118,507 | 163,841 | 13,551,154 
808,747 20,089 | 137,840 | 13,953,830 65,122 | 132,920 | 128,016 | 199,440 | 13,949,340 
804,758 | 26,306 | 134,749 | 14,407,557 85,028 | 168,518 | 133,482 | 199,900 | 14,407,557 
364,646 37,750 | 236,442 | 14,980,876 119,910 | 182,292 | 162,539 | 216,649 | 15,028,427 
433,148 36,606 | 242,363 | 17,710,810 || 159,884 | 211,863 | 185,657 | 208,294 | 18,062,392 
460,347 42,318 | 182,654 | 20,560,646 || 186,163 | 257,363 | 103,802 | 182,616 | 21,377,907 
481,359 43,512 | 248,684 | 26,810,961 || 283,834 | 345,789 | 208,362 | 241,083 | 25,787,203 


465,169 43,242 | 287,141 | 28,156,181 295,370 | 400.394 | 246,789 | 280,389 | 27,906,834 
466,936 45,258 | 346,962 | 33,955,157 407,821 | 492,858 | 281,005 | 385,287 | 34,546,768 
620,709 51,444 | 453,287 | 38,884,236 437,517 | 651,697 | 349,160 | 525,819 | 39,392,119 
648,586 62,498 | 560,180 | 43,145,840 641,390 | 612,574 | 392,821 | 536,749 | 43,248,519 
768,327 65,477 | 563,702 | 45,719,846 560,750 | 667,655 | 357,224 | 594,989 | 46,203,889 
“833,008 78,808 | 866,424 | 49,612,406 618,431 |. 750,801 | 379,170 {1,075,688 |. 51,443,237 


(a) Calendar years to 1890, thence years ended 20th June. (6) Includes expenditure under Special Acts. 
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NET EXPENDITURE FROM LOAN FUNDS, AND PUBLIC DEBT 


(ec) Net Expenditure from Loan Funds on— 


Public Debt (as at end of year), 


Water Sinki Approxi- 
Supply and Sinking mate 
. Harbours, | Sewerage Total Ex- Gross Fand Net 
Year, | Railways | pectricity| Rivers, | (including| Public | penditure Ainount available | mdebted- 
(a) and supply. Light- | Irrigation | Buildings. | from outstand- | for further | “ness Per 
‘Tramways. houses, | and Coun- Loans. ing (d). Debt Re- | Head of 
ete. try Water demption. | population 
Supplies). (i) 30th June. 
£& £ £& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Uu—~-___—__~“" 
1860 $5 tage ise 1,750 aes {h) 
1880 (e)274,320 (f) 19,016 is . (f)400,856 361,000 (hi). (h) 
1890 1,497 3,011 760 |(b) 37,837 906 1,367,445 85,107 27°70 
1900 151,111 197,488 474,615 on 878,329 11,674,640 377,161 63-55 
1901 332,729 214,830 872,800 1,495,292 12,709,430 431,478 64°97 
1902 578,985 182,962 731,989 | 1,645,823 14,942,310 486,737 70°28 
1903 1,059,418 138,422 413,435 1,465,901 15,627,298 655,069 67-99 
1904 443,339 84,145 180,442 710,629 16,090,288 864,752 64-69 
1905 348,327 96,296 469 "git 654,353 16,642,773 | 1,073,844 62:86 
1906 219,937 28,455 18,681 3,248 372,442 18,058,553 | 1,320,603 65-60 
1907 329,527 96,050 91,708 112,098 900,964 19,222,638 | 1,600,043 68°98 
1908 305,817 73,464 127,886 106,595 733,745 20,493,618 | 1,904,434 71-97 
1909 547,639 81,185 114,540 97,171 | 1,012,208 21,951,753 | 2,233,385 74°83 
1910 454,121 86,792 99,268 75,894 | 1,028,995 23,287,453 | 2,569,707 76-40 
1911 (9)908,968 (9) 33,275 |(g)153,592 | (g)52,909 |g1,556,912 | 23,703,953 | 2,544,812 73°51 
1912 1,320,309 185,764 124,989 180,846 | 2,309,552 26,283,523 | 2,918,784 77°39 
1913 1,993,901 150,499 395,115 70,132 | 3,409,218 30,276,436 | 3,309,345 86°10 
1914 1,166,584 - 89,870 332,110 44,166 | 2,913,010 34,420,181 | 3,692,103 95-07 
1915 693,118 165,360 248,142 * 81,004 | 2,621,608 37,022,622 | 4,068,888 102-52 
1916 447,553 109,228 165,543 40,661 | 1,684,642 39,139,676 | 4,528,432 110-66 
1917 337,472 121,858 76,485 23,350 855,183 40,914,826 | 5,035,961 116-21 
1918 207,973 84,933 68,248 17,537 | 1,054,178 42,304,001 | 5,570,853 119-32 
1919 187,345 69,948 46,637 21,570 | 1,049,736 43,637,076 | 6,139,008 117-32 
1920, 121,149 102,177 47,080 10,603 | 2,663,320 46,822,003 | 6,827,878 121-13 
1921 198,926 118,333 213,608 24,963 | 2,586,404 49,039,667 | 7,641,564 124-08 
1922 608,476 91,641 217,579 44,440 | 2,454,925 54,959,778 | 8,370,160 137-01 
1923 679,376 120,140 200,856 18,680 | 3,389,299 58,485,854 | 8,781,051 142-78 
1924 651,519 139,014 435,665 88,595 | 3,936,833 62,765,782 | 9,373,571 146-68 
1925 621,335 181,012 650,295 91,140 | 4,099,021 64,493,261 | 9,985,031 146-20 
1926 769,774 219,303 678,461 77,795 | 4,078,686 | 70,010,921 |10,654,433 155-75 
1927 779,421 191,187 441,845 117,483 | 3.980,201 70,606,175 | 8,756,936 157-73 
1928 951,134 264,860 566,021 127,764 | 4,198,362 76,427,764 | 8,899,080 165°55 
1929 912,481 263,847 545,839 91,079 | 3,940,752 69,355,449 991,276 162-36 
1930 909,370 264,360 305,056 54,108 | 3,645,725 71,194,325 | 1,040,463 163°49 
1931 439,015 128,599 209,964 | Cr. 41 | 1,605,846 76,564,885 | 1,310,369 174:13 
1932 131,448 77,490 575,903 Site 1,312,242 79,707,953 | 1,308,906 180°18 
1933 187,014 242,279 677,622 34,628 | 2,060,530 83,614,698 | 1,346,549 187-23 
1934 329,440 246,068 803,201 98,009 | 2,648,501 85,847,802 371,412 19305 
1935 498,344 304,941 | 1,077,273 106,399 | 2,538,213 88,590,176 523,815 196°94 
1936 472,779 300,955 | 1,243,406 84,422 | 2,451,707 90,344,055 569,184 198-40 
1937 245,422 176,991 | 1,161,369 89,126 | 2,032,224 92,332,855 645,906 200-52 
1938 474,861 100,540 921,550 91,678 | 2,160,480 93,711,941 307,211 201-31 
1939 220,644 92,014 888,708 114,788 | 1,636,184 95,472,601 359,656 202-35 
1940 100,205 61,758 807,293 366,017 | 1,812,079 96,230,399 303,976 202-70 
a aE. 
1941 106,958 8,801 ‘76,098 824,290 153,047 | 1,409,314 97,791,724 673,576 204-76 
1942 55,250 12,578 55,668 302,547 35,043 679,720 97,359,245 267,426 203-55 
1943 78,693 46,137 66,258 49,857 27,4382 376,892 96,988,206 173,615 203-70 
1944 24,340 16,357 |Cr. 71,613 37,661 82,979 105,846 96,478,295 70,169 200-21 
1945 69,985 5,381 30,519 74,836 120,395 646,902 95,894,885 127,093 196°37 
1946 70,924 104,060 37,609 236,486 225,298 812,263 96,925,931 603,996 195:°78 
1947 267,740 166,054 86,436 726.741 386,101 | 2,043,627 99,002,301 645,284 195-94 
1948 338,062 735,697 158,232 693,878 548,505 | 2,537,002 | 100,274,741 154,496 194-38 
1949 456,477 | 1,065,343 224,499 813,227 549,572 | 3,580,294 | 103,688,743 62,822 194-72 
1950 2,248,183 | 2,345,719 401,853 | 1,001,043 678,299 | 8,104,696 | 109,550,142 70,980 19652 
1951 1,861,324 | 3,295,712 682,213 | 2,045,312 | 1,001,695 |10,326,594 | 123,186,766 8,346 212-26 
1952 7,599,037 | 3,341,916 | 1,346,808 | 2,401,331 | 1,364,556 |17,758,295 | 138,288,531 323,313 230-01: 
1953 6,766,730 89,576 | 1,210,975 ) 2,429,186 | 2,716,163 |17,606,337 | 163,072,170 930,677 245-19 
1954 5,647,407 703,104 | 1,163,776 | 1,969,720 | 1,572,045 /14,193,974 | 165,782,545 410,841 258-61 
1955 4,875,814 705,000 960,011 | 2,830,321 | 1,996,616 |14,730,970 | 177,881,349 221,058 269-81 
1956 3,089,649 | 1,024,690 819,147 |. 2,758,108 | 2,093,645 |18,314,315 | 188,732,740 122,377 278-44 


(a) Calendar years to 1890, thence years ended 30th June. Sinking Fund js at 31st March from 1893 to 1928, 


@) Inclusive of prior to 1890. 


(c) From 1928 includes expenditure from Loan Suspense Account. 


Re- 


uctlon of Public Debt in 1929 is due to cancellation of Western Australian Stocks held by Sinking Fund Trustees in 
accordance with Financial Agreement Act. (¢) Total amount for the years 1877 to 1881. (f) Total amount 
for the years 1872 to 1881. (g) Including re-adjustments for previous years. (hk) Not available. (i) Re- 
presenting Balance of Fund held by National Debt Commisslon. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE 


| Insurance. 
Cheque Paying Banks (Weekly | savings Banks (0) 
| AY erage over year). (a) Life. * General. 
| @ t 
‘Year, Policies Existing at 
Bank Amounts end of Year. 
De- ee Clearings accounts due to jo G G 
ositors’ vane open a i TOSS TOSS 
Bae and Bills ie nf end of pele Sum Assured, Premiums,| Claims, 
Discounted, (fy period. period. 
Ordinary. | Industrial. 
£000. £000, £'000. No. £ £000, £000, & & 
1870 tee (c) {c) 805 18,582 
1880 af (c) (e) 1,299 22,724 (e) (c) 
1890 eee 952 1,404 3,014 84,616 
1900 ue 4,391 2,757 33,646 1,299,144 8,458 220 
1901 aca 4,437 3,061 39,818 1,618,359 8,816 238 
1902 see 4,796 8,224 45,108 1,889,082 4,337 261 
1903 thee 4,792 8,651 48,008 1,988,624 4,925 264 
1904 sna 4,734 3,855 54,873 2,079,763 5,344 266 
1905 seas 5,098 4,111 59,764 2,207,296 5,557 353 
1906. 5,551 4,614 63,573 | 2,316,101 5,626 365 (ce): (c) 
1907 ase 5,348 5,062 66,737 2,633,135 5,621 355 
1908 er 4,985 5,461 70,340 2,881,189 5,773 445 
. 1909 ease 5,116 5,488 75,852 3,055,575 5,937 * 481 
1910 whee 6,314 6,114 84,262 3,477,708 6,359 585 
1911 god 7,165 7,500 97,147 4,088,800 6,998 . 684 
1912 ashe 6,697 8,412 108,622 4,400,398 7,462 831 
1918. 6,420 8,176 (¢) 121,201 | 45675,097| 7,638 1,009 
1914 Wai 6,894 8,317 134,510 4,925,454 7,921 1,134 
1915 sna 7,615 8,700 144,777 5,142,291 8,029 1,225 
1916 Bre 8,049 9,317 ~ 156,458 5,333,463 8,330 1,365 
1917 age 8,589 9,143 171,207 5,841,611 8,620 1,521 360,648 98,065 
1918 9,687 9,585 182,140 6,290,028 9,051 1,728 391,380 151,673 
1919 - 10,803 10,414 196,584 7,002,474 9,025 | * 1,958 401,706 | . 147,620 
1920 ite 12,371 10,797 211,415 7,257,840 10,820 2,045 539,944 184,067 
1921 sivas 12,002 10,916 226,468 7,716,529 12,091 2,349 556,185 341,919 
1922 oie 12,260 10,766 237,505 7,759,317 12,798 2,504 597,675 328,867 
1923 a 12,674 10,398 250,214 8,033,420 18,772 2,854 620,861 217,530 
1924 cake 13,122 11,656 264,842 8,218,147 14,655 3,180 764,152 271,565 
1925 apie 13,600 12,048 277,701 8,303,934 15,870 3,405 834,380 361,979 
1926 wae [(@) 14,444 [(d) 12,872 292,353 8,909,824 16,985 3,658 916,006 450,389 
1927 sone 14,651 14,617 309,176 9,694,396 18,139 4,021 |(d)415,329 |(2)216,226 
1928 See 15,513 15,296 330,284 | 10,645,373 19,463 4,375 | 1,055,624 600,194 
1929 see 13,405 17,240 : 350,046 | 11,609,190 20,634 4,683 | 1,195,526 602,706 
1930 wear 12,762 20,886 1,707 367,665 | 11,728,617 20,828 4,502 | 1,226,101 581,607 
1931 aes, 12,228 20,818 1,368 871,662 | 10,867,422 19,953 4,177 957,008 485,620 
1932 wane 14,281 19,646 1,446 206,997 | 10,217,739 19,591 4,293 846,498 327,445 
1933 wise 14,892 19,217 1,528 194,095 | 10,064,464 19,724 4,459 893,218 397,817 
1934 ones 16,426 19,371 1,622 192,915 | 10,398,972 20,315 4,697 872,956 400,446 
1935 ooee 18,103 20,531 1,815 197,611 | 10,929,010) 21,449 4,973 964,609 454,809 
1936 anes 19,366 21,616 1,947 208,990 | 11,517,220 22,704 5,344 | 1,087,779 607,335 
1937 —_ 19,732 22,266 2,011 217,247 | 11,834,794 24,428 5,687 | 1,205,146 682,812 
1938 ais 20,615 22,571 2,092 225,118 | 12,037,486 25,826 * §,972 | 1,320,314 762,869 
1939 tee 20,590 23,887 2,059 232,564 | 12,396,101 26,926 6,304 | 1,372,956 730,778 
1940 en) 21,110 23,765 2,293 |. 283,649 | 11,860,151 27,354 6,543 | 1,441,950 729,969 
4941 tov 23,549 22,809 2,234 238,820 | 12,521,159 27,921 6,938 | 1,395,903 618,153 
1942 tons 25,959 21,819 2,398 250,153 | 13,821,138) ° 27,940 7,656 | 1,402,777 622,303 
1943 eee 30,568 18,914 2,638 279,469 | 18,884,330 28,932 8,328 | 1,173,589 507,033 
1944 255 35,764 16,731 2,774 301,225 | 25,790,714 80,690 * 8,981 | 1,184,443 448,445 
1945 toe 37,423 15,752 2,007 316,565 | 31,763,170 33,127 9,512 | 1,282,270 577,196 
1946... Ie). 33,326 |(e) 16,863 3,687 | 340,737 | 38,280,087; 38,804 | . 10,518 | 1,444,946 | 611,433 
1947 ose 36,245 . 22,604 4,341 349,091 | 36,625,137 44,008 11,527 | 1,751,278 868,571 
1948 — 41,016 24,377 5,519 358,709 | 36,182,591 49,446 12,569 | 2,093,779 | 1,044,528 
1949 aves 50,486 24,952 6,607 365,130 | 37,534,968 55,606 13,563 | 2,535,463 | 1,026,541 
1950 esse 58,229 27,650 8,829 378,670 | 39,612,361 63,166 14,752 | 2,956,479 | 1,220,179 
1951 ine 74,622 33,340 11,403 892,790 | 44,672,327 74,362 16,230 | 3,679,886 | 1,670,488 
1952 ence 85,461 41,676 11,466 403,678 | 47,170,835 85,504 17,628 | 4,678,956 | 2,630,471 
1953 wand 85,117 43,676 12,341 414,288 | 49,794,288 97,750 19,055 | 5,368,019 | 2,726,318 
1954 ate: 90,032 53,214 13,692 422,480 | 52,614,379) 110,784 20,120 | 5,713,329 | 2,637,019 
1955 ah 90,448 68,915 13,793 426,637 | 53,628,939) 125,772 20,744 | 6,281,459 | 3,140 606 
1056 daze 87,250 71,293 14,538 446,419 | 57,933,700! 141,069 21,057 | 6,772,858 | 3,562,806 


(a) Averages based on amounts as at close of business each week. Figures subsequent to 1926 are for the years 
ended 30th June. Particulars are included for the Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia and from 1946 onwards, 
for the Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia (Rural Department only). (>) Figures for 1893 and 
subsequent years are for the year ended 30th June. (c) Particulars not available. (d) Particulars for half- 
year ended 30th June. (e) Average for September to June only. (f) Particulars are for the Calendar 
‘Years. (g) Up to 1926 particulars are for Calendar Years, thereafter years ended 30th June, + Exclusive 
of particulars of the Motor Vehicle Insurance Trust which commenced operations on 1st: July, 1949. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

State Government Railways. (a) Private | posts and ‘Telegraphs.. (4) - Shipping. (i) 

ys. (a Railways graphs. 4 pping. (v 
' Vessels—Cleared to 

a . Tele- | Post, Telegraph and : 
Year, | Miles Tonnage | Miles | craph Telephone. (/) Ports ous the 
open at Gross Worki of Paying | open at ‘and ME. 
end of | peveints. | Expenses, | @oodsand| end of | tele. 

Year. “Gy B. aa Livestock | Year. | phone Re- Expendi- | wy mber Net 
(b) J Carried. (c) | Yines.( | ceipts. ture. yu ‘| ‘Tonnage. 

£ £ Tons. Miles. £ £ Tons. 
esas en . a ces week 4,226 7,105 181 67,730 
34 2,626 8,851 2,465 88 1,568 13,014 29,908 168 126,444 
188 45,113 51,640 60,692 385 2,961 26,594 36,609 267 420,327 
1,355 | 1,259,512 | 8617470 | 1,384,040 623-| 6,053 | 206,475 | 248,877 747 | 1,606,332 
1,355 | 1,353,704 | 1,044,920 | 1,719,720 629 6,173 218,818 261,289 901 | 1,872,027 
1,360 | 1,521,429 | 1,256,370 | 1,888,146 629 6,112 232,591 259,499 765 | 1,686,905 
1,516 | 1,553,486 | 1,247,873 | 1,795,019 627 6,079 221,323 277,021 703 | 1,662,741 
1,541 | 1,588,084 | 1,179,624 | 2,057,270 655 6,199 235,664 305,225 655 | 1,777,186 
1,605 | 1,610,129 | 1,256,003 | 2,154,275 694 6,389 263,666 802,150 656 | 1,828,256 
1,612 | 1,634,444 | 1,201,753 | 2,006,514 743 6,451 259,735 295,300 609 | 1,792,176 
1,764 | 1,537,388 | 1,185,907 | 2,091,376 765 6,686 260,650 819,141 597 | 1,760,338 
1,943 | 1,501,925 | 1,007,732 | 2,058,741 793 |- 6,868 272,179 346,198 592 | 1,816,805 
2,045 | 1,508,436 973,871 | 1,997,100 842 6,719 276,668 336,001 650 | 2,054,189 
2,145 | 1,637,334 | 1,096,908 | 2,241,859 902 7,480 306,312 392,469 726 | 2,372,260 
2,376 | 1,844,419 | 1,216,477 | 2,488,844 948 7,580 314,357 452,140 781 | 2,566,090 
2,598 | 1,884,604 | 1,343,977 | 2,542,087 981 7,758 320,935 493,925 766 | 2,614,127 
2,854 | 2,037,858 | 1,506,600 | 2,866,241 952 8,513 336,422 632,601 873 | 3,022,958 
2,967 | 2,257,011 | 1,572,008 | 3,170,144 960 8,804 343,879 671,090 | (g) 527 |g1,794,670 
3,332 | 2,058,244 | 1,497,826 | 2,523,859 976 (h) 346,102 543,900 655 | 2,384,122 
3,332 | 2,088,110 | 1,511,655 | 2,554,858 993 8,791 367,178 526,084 689 | 2,492,875 
3,425 | 1,877,882 | 1,448,451 | 2,400,246 1,010 8,342. 380,271 486,698 . 781 | 2,557,986 
3,491 | 1,816,888 | 1,451,334 | 2,259,070 983 8,313 389,022 444,864 815 | 1,102,295 
8,539 | 1,872,897 | 1,567,591 | 2,879,403 898 8,328 451,636 462,843 686 | 2,111,894 
3,539 | 2,201,876 | 2,000,473 | 2,613,606 918 8,270 442,975 538,583 729 | 2,659,302 
3,539 | 2,720,032 | 2,422,004 | 2,604,068 895 8,318. 541,882 618,130 789 | 2,825,586 
3,539 ) 2,827,856 | 2,328,843 | 2,548,258 878 8,413 §92,112 736,691 874 | 3,231,366 
3,555 | 2,915,985 | 2,210,348 | 2,624,320 865 8,706 607,630 862,737 709 | 3,087,946 
3,629 | 3,227,371 | 2,297,980 | 3,023,299 812 | 10,098 608,306 | 1,305,560 673 | 3,101,166 
3,733 | 3,359,501 | 2,355,087 | 3,284,915 860 11,031 634,985 971,375 805 | 3,657,529 
3,865 | 3,337,292 | 2,509,049 | 3,237,496 884 | 11,402 679,879 | 1,026,949 685 | 3,256,132 
3,918 | 3,607,989 | 2,685,693 | 3,438,587 872 | 11,858 740,218 937,450 799 | 3,796,564 
3,977 | 3,858,051 | 2,910,811 | 3,697,648 838 }- 11,526 799,031 963,141 812 | 3,806,078 
4,079 | 3,799,764 | 3,055,446 | 3,670,147 842 | 11,691 845,638 915,498 808 | 3,674,298 
4,111 | 3,659,203 | 3,112,895 | 3,530,188 847 | 11,804 908,993 920,429 794 | 3,932,476 
4,181 | 3,198,913 | 2.610,889 | 3,153,525 826 | 11,812 835,996 812,922 742 | 3,686,229 
4,235 | 2,922,385 | 2,128,281 | 2,847,568 830 11,699 788,063 619,427 604 | 3,530,279 
4,338 | 2,932,140 | 2.111,588 | 2,840,077 845 11,723 819,668 632,767 691 | 3,563,679 
4,360 | 2,919,315 | 2,186,506 | 2,652,247 854 11,785 848,021 668,246 683 | 3,567,884 
4,359 | 3,311,839 | 2,382,744 | 2,908,481 869 11,505 922,263 733,576 730 | 3,775,162 
4,358 | 3,446,161 | 2,488,117 | 2,886,648 880 11,532 974,601 826,539 725 | 3,831,105 
4,357 | 3,462,087 | 2,620,093 | 2,798,448 873 | 12,090 | 1,038,894 911,309 761 | 3,753,586 
4,376 | 3,677,850 | 2,709,914 | 3,061,921 854 | 12,057 | 1,081,641 922,402 866 | 4,111,171 
4,378 | 3,599,148 | 2,911,570 | 2,859,141 844 | 12,071 | 1,108,315 | 1,016,764 |. 930 | 4,326,529 
4,381 | 3,555,982 | 2,828,329 | 2,658,876 831.| 12,040 | 1,117,395 994,509 805 | 3,751,135 
4,381 | 3,571,828 | 2,757,891 | 2,608,857 815 | 12,080 | 1,149,889 | 1,000,181 556 | 3,087,389 
4,381 | 3,996,312 | 3,025,919 | 2,638,469 818 12,118 | 1,300,674 | 1,048,689 492 | 2,507,742 
4,381 | 4,417,907 | 3,447,512 |. 2,504,682 849 12,164 | 1,537,970 | 1,280,582 312 | 1,467,495 
4,381 | 4,386,523 |: 3,795,929 | 2,560,137 829 12,523 | 1,635,564 | 1,295,764 385 | 1,579.656 
1945 4,381 | 4,276,250 | 3,764,290 | 2,904,431 798 | 12,435 | 1,682,022 | 1,308,433 382 | 1,528,336 
1946 4,381 | 4,106,718 | 4,026,706 | 2,727,702 706 12,429 | 1,731,309 | 1,448,680 490 | 2,472,948 
1947 4,348 | 4,045,935 | 4,423,801 | 2,576,936. 759 | 12,423 | 1,845,239 | 1,663,976 672 | 2,646,285 
1948 4,348 | 4,598,896 / 5,570,000 | 2,857,573 739 12,661 | 1,961,377 | 2,204,194 752 | 3,431,319 
1949 4,321 | .5,214,844 | 6,702,254 |.2,736,720 734 12,874 | 2,066,248 | 2,893,111 950 | 4,677,867 
1950 4,252 | 6,472,049 | 7,501,395 | 2,843,292 774 14,439 | 2,369,391 | 3,534,606 1,006 | 5,271,814 
1951 4,228 | 7,196,214 | 8,618,863 | 3,033,213 752 | 14,001 | 2,755,706 | 4,537,866 1,060 | 5,552,156 
1952 4,113 | 9,163,532 |10,601,917 | 3,062,641 762 14,598 | 3,644,986 | 5,409,820 1,045 | 5,523,959 
1953. 4,108 | 7,972,260 |12,087,333 | 2,618,806 724 | 14,904 | 3,895,850 | 5,474,089 1,027 | 5,413,420 
1954 4,111 |11,374,307 |13,756,109 | 8,205;958.|: . 758 | 14,966 |. 4,180,297 | 5,813,979 1,003 | 5,315,041 
1955 4,111 |12,530,410 |13,935,329 | 3,406,634 _ 748 15,149 | 4,826,821 | 5,929,854 1,138 | 6,154,422 
1956 4,119 |13,274,166 |14,993,054 | 3,792,856. : 726 |. 16,835 | 5,200,922 | 6,949,352 1,258 | 6,754,321 


(-’ From 1896, year’ ended 30th June. 


1956 totanc. 128 miles. ~ 


1966 was 


From 1916, yedr ended: 30th June, 
ended 30th June. : 
year ended 30th June. 


277 miles. 


(5) Exclusive of lines used by Government Timber Mills which in 
(2) Including length of lines open for general passenger traffic, which from 1894 to 


(g) Half-year ended 30th, June. 
° qj) Particulars cover Railway 


(ad) From 1901, under control of Commonwealth Government. 
From 1935, figures represent Pole Route Mileage. 


) Complete records not available. 


(e) As at end of Yéar 
(f) From 1920, ‘year 


(i) From 1918,: 


he 
Road Services which commenced in November, 1941. 
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TRANSPORT, ETC.—continued ; EXPORTS OF CERTAIN CQUMODITIES 
(INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES) 
Motor Vehicles—Effective Registrations as at : : Wool Exports. 
j 30th June. ¢ 
' 
re | “| Greasy. (c) Scoured. 
: Wagons, i 
Cars, Vans, | Buses. eee 7 r - 
Utilities. yeies Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
1 
No, No, No. No. lb. £ tb. £ 
1840 50,000 -2,500 |) : 
1850 : 309,640 15,482 | | ‘ 
1860 | 656,815 40.261 || (gy (a) 
1870 | t . a : 1,787,812 , 89,390 |, 
1880 | 4,342,606 271,412 
1890 : 6,969,380 261,352 : : 
1900 8,658,343 252,535 436,400 18,183 
1901 12,867,770 348,502 711,198. 29,633 
1902 12,484,361 429,150 447,910 28,928 
1903 | 12,501,804 }° 416,726 405,261 27,017 
1904 11,914,085 399,498 299,550. 19,897 
1905 : 17,033,579 571,632. 349,509 23,240 
1906 14,678,076 578,364 363,528 © 24,716 
1907 (e) 19,914,451 791,485 295,782 20,603 
1908 : 20,302,976 619,715 440,069 17,293 
1909 7 26,430,526 975,287 | 714,053 37,353 
1910 (e) (e) (e). 25,777,153 946,976 420,056 19,894 
1911 24,981,375 - 917,517 175,818 7,933 
1912 27,901,770 1,026,041 225,330 9,625 
1913 25,504,884 966,513 227,465 10,305 
1914(b) ; ; 4,845,635. 180,421 35,436 |. 1,618 
1915 , ‘. 23,905,597 |" — 812,869 99,210 |": 4,761 
1916 : 28,868,646 :| . 1,258,577 234'808 i 14,606 
1917 +. to|| 24,827,807 |. 1,415,519 77,976 4, 772 
1918 “3 || 10:519,055 528,192 112,967 7 627 
1919 29,022,006 | 1,887, 635 622,550 | 64) 506 
1920 56,284,119 3; 608, 3849 3,316,416 328,257 
1921 4,181 42,047,567 2,296,593 1,083,810 - 91,526 
1922 4,403 54,511,990 2,836,610 4,180,513 * 365,535 
1923, 7,280 39,275,458 2,993,029 2,650,590 239,567 
1924... 11, *162 42,358,624 | 4,014,014 1,516,384 223,138 
1925 13, 261 . 33,722,363 | 3,514,835 1,293,383 - 221,465 
1926 , 20,011 48,023,588 - 8,351,405 1,665,500 - 176,460 
1927 19,451 5,741 78 52,130;709 |’ 3,847,220 - 1,656,846 - 171,093 - 
1928. ; 24,205 = 7,971 133 60,401, ‘O51 : » 4,866,755 | 838,905 . 95,802 
1929, : 27,174 ° 9,516 251 56,202,277 _ 8,807,439 - 843,409 103; 302 
1930°.; 31,180 | 11,096 262 7,707 61,777, 499 _* 2,711,016 1,024,994 68, 097 
1981»: 27,741 10,571: 309 6;777 69,397, 449, ” 2,825,804 | 1,885,684 60,644 
1982" 28,608 11,802 292 6.700 || 64,591,198" |" 2,269,826 | 1,965,598 75,744 
1933 27,969 12,344 282 @. 700 68,191, "368 . +, 2,435, "668 2,695,264 117,924 
1934" 28,761 13,642 295- 6,284’ || 69,997,609 |~ 4,565,408. fe 2 728, 112 - 245,438 
1935 . 30,578 15,179 351 6.597 80,550,382 3,239,585.|° 3, 451, 156 174,004 
1936 , 32,329 17,028 834" 6,861 || 78,487,989 4,446,016 |. 3,081,405 225,720 
1937 « 34,180 | 19,600 $19: 6,977 58,323,098._|' 3,926,932 de 9447-923 ! 237,501 
1938 .;| 36,386 22,273 323. 7,079 53,451,966 — 2,938,571 .|'. 2,705,782 222,989 
1939 _ 38,039 24,163 +278 7,199. 68,408,797 3,035,899 3,605,920 234,681 
1940 38,907 - 24,745 281 6, 789 65,279,119 3, ‘801, 266 .| 3,648,086 330,609 
1941 .. * 36,995 24,493" “296 6, 704 19,982,826 |'..| 1,300,647 2,798,895 |": 258,938 
1942 29,022 21,341 284 4, 1057 75,738,857 4,918,206 4,927,597 514,835 
1943 29,750 20,869 320 3, "935 28,513,716 2,081,357 2,731,336 297,170 
1944 - 30,295 22;183 . 276 41324 68,663,427. | <5. 420, 995 4,618,630.. 458,592 
- 19457 30,635 23,649 294 . 4,501 « 52,057, 795 4,041, 187 | '* 4,885,497 © 512,302 
1946; 31,316- 283147 309 6,794 ‘|| 108,180,425, 8, 567, 873-| 11,746,396 . 1, 380, 157 
1947 32,793 | 31,382 . » 331 8,196 75,186,771.: 7 780,467 ” “17, 456, 798 ‘| 2; 479, 906 
1948 |. 35,485. 34,362 457 87874 || 80,204,830 | 13,900,549 | 16,072,580. 2721435 
1949 40.119 38,247 | - 654 | - 10,974 85,919,353 18,358,654 13,588,435 3,176,250 
1950 48,632 42,370 | . 836 12}897- , 83,405,237 | 20,035,466 | 17,490,562 5,426,116 
1951 56,235 46,964 | - 958 | . 14,585. 80,731,643 | 48,246,541 |. 11,054,717 8,032,936 
1962 64,277 51,645 998 16,047 91,455, 408 28, 645, 328 | 11,352,904. 5,194,466 
1953 69,917 55,420 1,043 15,565 ||''100. 908,701 ~ 33, 879, 266° 12/608, 629 5,681, 628 
1954 78,312 59,257 1,124 15,248 || 100,701,099 35, 672, $828 11, 918, 274 6,457,140 
1955 90,255 62,753 1,138 14,662 96,554, 3322 29,648,228 13; 261, 323 5,633,302 
1956 98,875 64,430 1,196 13,873 113,289,040 28,947,217 16,744,513 6,209,713 
(a) From 1915, year ended 30th June. (5) Six months ended June, (ec) Figures for 1840 to 1890 iu- 
clude Scoured Wool, separate particulars of which are not available. (d) See note (ec) (e) Particulars 
not available. ¢ bh alae prior to 1949 exclude Commonwealth-owned Vehicles. For 1949 onwards Common- 
wealth-owned Vehicles other than those of defeuce services are included. 
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EXPORTS OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES)—continued 
Wheat. Beef. Mutton and Lamb, Pork. 
Year. t ote t t 
(a) ; Pee | | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
|. —— $$ $$ 
Bushels. £ Ib. £ 
1860 37 10° tse ae 
1880 15,400 8,850 ize as 
1900 1,074 181 184,379 4,582 
1901 105 21 244,009 6,154 
1902 é _ shee ieee 
1908 ae (2 so Ale 
1904 9.680 1,580 ae sane 
1905 46,733 7,973 8,775 198 
\— nh 
Ib. _ &£ Ib. £ Ib. : £ 
1906 38 7 ce as 16,812 202 me | . 
1907 490,350 96,675 wis tee 369,958 6,686 < 
1908 211,800 45,006 ee wate 95,235 1,366 ose oe 
1909 624,600 129,025 bees Bes sees ee ve 23 
1910 2,014,552 406,326 eee are aad ‘sate ices 
1911 2,231,393 386,922 7 
1912 502,475 100,148. = a ise sats | as 
1913 4,105,900 763,798 pee he ade eee 48 3 
1914(d) 7,286,118 1,343,866 tees ave Se ates a 
1916 20 10 ee wis a dsc a 
1916 3,930,900 1,023,362 4,311,087 87,831 40,012 802 . 
1917 7,036,262 1,619,630 sas es : sta sete _ < 
1918 1,693,937 437,709 1,187,915 17,929 114,820 1,969 323, 641 7,407 
1919 1,661,182 399,979 239,033 3,247 138,224 2,123 132, 808 3,237 
1920 9,151,125 2,541,698 661,965 16,431 saad oh . 
1921 6,576,405 2,930,179 5,762,126 123,978 117,816 3,652 44,807 2,386 
1922 10,357,245 3,037,097 2,478,848 39,400 cae = eae 
1923 6,362,817 1,471,100 9,954,698 162,349 865,510 27,432 “L 413 82 
1924 10,925,377 2,542,626 10,646,717 135,938 445,926 12,825 ye 
1926 14,985,953 5,158,020 7,106,375 99,052 a eae bese 
1926 18,174,678 4,186,714 8,118,705 120,117 
1927 16,329,668 4,667,006 6,697,052 99,025 aes eae 
1928 26,193,707 6,994,528 11,026,131 136,082 227,261 7,675 
1929 26,091,098 6,692,046 | 9,313,392 112,765 bse 
1930 | 24,953,238 6,129,218 | 11,381,415 136,242 
1931 42,440,105 5,288,252 11,316,154 122,143 854,608 17,298 208,960 3,546 
1932 36,867,683 5,323,740 11,239,948 117,649 2,113,217 §1,315 1,220,708 26,502 
1933 30,694,720 4,661,276 14,406,036 138,141 383,855 7,271 ‘048, 667 18,331 
1034 23,359,750 3,417,230 12,602,428 117,189 1,352,172 24,428 667,564 14,749 
1936 24,935,638 3,921,897 12,072,230 116,327 4,978,521 118,228 1 1937 912 27,345 
1936 14,897,053 2,803,358 | 17,036,178 160,323 5,667,094 141,230 1, 550; 285 32,313 
1937 13,780,400 3,627,352 | 11,226,986 124,567 4,554,709 123,485 1; 305, 864 33,549 
1938 22,038,207 4,833,666 | 11,444,720 157,004 8,704,973 234,754 "B22, 723 26,106 
1939 22,613,525 3,027,708 | 16,501,339 248,321 | 11,774,994 318,927 1, 278, 045 39,883 
1940 15,330,423 2,334,344 10,639,900 164,476 10,284,974 266,329 4, 900, 211 161,758 
1941 14,855,703 2,928,876 12,308,601 203,581 9,691,373 248,231 13,260,644 425,718 
1942 9,774,348 2,010,538 7,883,141 163,331 8,122,379 217,309 10, 295, 031 341,049 
1943 6,137,852 1,055,423 408 29 8,785,353 228,860 2, 320, 707 77,376 
1944 12,056,630 2,906,348 3,184,931 94,923 14,691,304 381,370 3, 456, 856 119,123 
1045 23,689,598 7,477,402 2,651,186 84,146 8,824,161 204,844 3, 740, 724 127,203 
1946 13,510,257 5,848,105 9,508,999 278,635 5,001,813 137,530 7, 497, 162 272,570 
1947 6,802,465 4,481,773 14,016,341 345,287 8,997,059 204,434 2, 879, 603 128,915 
1948 19,311,637 16,904,259 14,005,410 301,878 11,197,846 292,167 668,757 26,604 
1949 18,401,445 14,049,810 17,718,558 418,700 10,156,809 354,124 1,374,622 89,554 
1950 21,510,390 16,692,007 18,993,314 590, 718 6,274,277 242,556 358,571 29,646 
1951 30,510,360 26,843,951 16,960,592. 609,816 2,070,449 108,603 616,359 56,424 
1952 26,822,885 22,864,041 13,289,965 567,712 2,300,953 150,526 933,788 116,212 
1953 23,318,935 20,173,406 11,058,475 718,691 14,527,244 731,536 1,019,862 151,736 
1954 6,800,140 5,635,764 13,555,097 873,785 7,294,910 437,440 474,349 76,077 
“1955 19,334,742 13,738,962 14,939,112 1,018,832 7,108,748 664,048 |. 2,313,361 266,129 
1956 22,773,235 14,429,864 16,757,378 1,171,613 14,556,055 1,077,932 1,636,927 241,145 
(a) From 1915, year ended 30th June. (6) Slx months ended 30th June. + Figures exclude Ships’ 


Stores, separate particulars of which are not available. 
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pores EXPORTS OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES)—continued 
4 J 
Flour. Butter. Potatoes. Fresh Fruit} Cattle. Sheep. 
Year. (hy 
(a) ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Value. | Value. Value. 
Short Tont & Ib. & Tons. £ £ & 
1850 ee pee ({d) 18 (d) 96 Seve 24 118 
1860 12 220 fan 70 630 . - 2,200 
1870 Bits sae 26 172 < 3 240 
1880 ({d) 1,231 ae ad 7 : se 102 
1890 ised nck ‘ ‘3 - 483 831 
1900 48 400 111 649 414 18 1,039 
1901 44 418 74 641 682 10 1,954 
1902 : : 24 148 20 10,836 2,328 
1903 ma ee 2 20 15 id 65 
1904 5 41 240 8 1 6 12 . 922 
1905 114 877 3 9 80 121 100 1,813 
1906 24 199 35 388 238 113 931 
1907 4,087 34,565 bites ee : ase 925 600 42 
1908 528 5,066 326 18 61 448 2,262 315 155 
! 1909 1,088 10,576 547 32 126 941 2,157 117 436 
! 1910 3,082 25,427 124 9 81 709 5,506 7,845 4,363 
1911 7,270 54,565 11,844 500 64 844 16,103 33,283 8,441 
1912 15,591 121,730 39,943 2,205 712 7,396 33,396 51,358 11,076 
1913 ates 29,851 239,840 48,505 2,546 242 2,162 32,274 72,950 15,430 
1914 (c) .... 18,273 158,066 20,893 1,138 135 960 8,280 29,677 3,111 
1915 ‘ 2,986 27,186 25,533 1,613 301 2,806 46,417 37,468 5,676 
1916 17,309 218,389 33,719 2,353 906 - 10,352 22,236 70,845 4,359 
1917 37,972 424,362 53,061 3,920 399 3,848 82,014 22,588 2,016 
1918 58,066 693,577 313,140 25,607 165 2,107 35,689 88,597 14,590 
1919 105,453 | 1,204,482 199,415 17,766 655 7,027 57,021 9,016 21,948 
1920 129,491 | 2,526,620 137,370 13,785 1,982 34,934 150,087 36,517 13,839 
1921 53,452 | 1,075,082 86,745 10,396 712 8,583 121,335 21,907 11,510 
1922 56,248 | 1,024,632 61,003 6,793 859 8,533 176,104 47,917 34,766 
1923 59,875 670,909 27,176 2,544 2,097 23,075 237,940 59,065 22,474 
1924 78,217 824,743 45,047 3,887 4,011 53,989 188,947 30,170 19,772 
1925 76,407 968,501 33,334 2,765 919 6,547 246,585 2,255 3,976 
1926 92,097 | 1,204,311 37,700 3,400 2,056 28,549 | 232,149 14,848 15,635 
1927 94,329 | 1,161,324 29,876 2,833 2,004 29,528 334,272 16,199 24,922 
1928 85,398 | 1,008,168 23,418 2,364 801 10,489 191,915 34,917 29,102 
1929 79,865 892,323 99,505 9,101 1,641 20,938 533,354 18,959 25,753 
1930 69,274 772,715 66,899 5,517 5,387 81,070 156,194 343 22,963 
1931 85,966 635,518 41,944 2,082 5,301 26,925 302,085 1,435 12,590 
1932 88,631 580,729 | 1,455,042 89,199 1,065 10,457 430,738 1,394 13,768 
1933 86,434 554,519 | 2,297,431 129,917 850 4,880 332,273 680 17,574 
1934 64,830 392,269 | 2,220,130 98,435 2,000 10,853 369,515 85 18,024 
1935 86,160 664,045 | 2,316,638 - 75,111 2,694 28,091 448,058 466 21,963 
1936 66,987 487,353 | 2,301,397 124,501 8,713 63,497 501,988 601 23,461 
‘ 1987 86,291 832,860 | 1,652,308 93,230 7,301 62,741 362,020 667 27,984 
1938 81,336 | - 804,706 | 3,651,258 238,232 5,500 30,933 328,124 177 37,055 
1939 89,245 584,397 | 4,165,717 233,542 15,297 148,427 648,985 341 36,588 
1940 91,843 652,163 | 4,157,400 247,379 12,487 114,358 422,885 125 32,360 
1941 118,710 | 1,093,982 | 3,883,233 232,158 19,000 196,273 187,332 1,057 56,163 
1942 85,156 842,687 | 3,722,340 216,753 10,940 114,149 122,565 297 48,256 
1943 77,802 792,778 477,160 32,770 7,081 81,018 135,670 473 218 
1944 107,808 | 1,183,517 | 2,144,544 142,588 1,641 23,407 100,012 13,375 69 
1945 104,444 | 1,284,658 | 2,214,548 192,822 18,377 302,081 119,194 945 348 
1946 117,136 | 2,339,327 | 2,887,169 | - 255,952 13,768 234,059 406,453 1,085 45,385 
1947 129,842 | 3,818,727 | 2,089,858 196,769 13,404 250,903 793,621 13,622 181,002 
1948 140,306 | 5,678,840 | 4,572,333 506,814 18,924 349,876 945,244 4,771 173,565 
1949 131,614 | 5,271,572 | 4,682,378 535,602 14,529 231,288 882,943 5,542 186,973 
1950 116,199 | 4,178,932 | 3,527,671 463,601 11,164 217,172 | 1,116,588 2,714 213,250 
1951 160,228 | 5,900,046 | 1,285,022 | 184,056 12,306 284,830 | 1,404,698 4,373 308,016 
1952 161,974 | 6,851,709 448,120 69,751 15,073 419,979 | 1,649,465 11,507 315,363 
1953. 176,630 | 7,666,051 421,937 78,876 13,568 405,380 | 2,490,580 11,408 250,749 
1954 148,467 | 5,867,669 442,111 83,953 17,186 699,583 | 1,841,714 14,265 284,146 
1955 120,711 | 3,623,031 441,157 84,696 9,667 281,648 | 2,145,042 33,912 306,201 
1956 180,519 | 3,907,810 649,696 122,569 3,354 135,278 | 2,045,049 88,492 312,345 
(a) From 1916, year ended 30th June. (0) Including Tomatoes. (ec) Six months ended June. 
(d) Not available. t+ 2,000 Ib. 
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‘ EXPORTS OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES (INCLUDING SHIPS’ STORES)—continued 
Hides. Skins, Timber. | Pearl Shell. | Asbestos. Manganese | tron Oro. 
Year. Ore. 
(a) ; 
Value. Value, eee Value. Value. Value. Value. Value, 
& & Loads. & & & £ £ 
1850 ae 329 210 1,048 hte seat se wie 
1860 56 1,096 4,932 ies 
1870 195 3,144 17,551 9,431 
1880 826 2,947 13,251 66,252 39,710 
1890 196 24,207 23,444 82,052 86,293 
1900 20,803 54,099 114,508 458,461 86,513 
1901 22,337 64,222 148,012 572,354 105,730 
| 1902 24,082 87,374 125,135 500,533 138,689 
i 1903 24,878 103,747 154,969 619,705 174,322 10 
1904 24,204 102,068 161,446 654,949 124,505 
1905 25,197 143,083 174,190 689,943 146,832 t 
1906 25,846 169,854 176,614 708,993 142,682 
1907 28,055 158,623 128,191 511,923 169,815 : 
1908 25,443 112,488 197,390 813,591 190,741 ae 
1909 27,362 170,293 216,609 867,419 174,960 2 140 
1910 35,788 205,436 241,482 972,698 248,068 
1911 39,065 134,275 248,990 986,341 240,764 7 
1912 42,800 139,635 225,942 908,396 421,609 4 
1913 59,407 197,010 272,397 1,089,481 274,724 H 
1914b 25,485 78,990 125,595 502,153 85,922 | 
1915 33,811 116,120 199,370 808,392 161,389 
1916 86,781 165,041 108,646 442,014 158,597 3 
1917 57,839 164,667 74,332 310,893 196,977 7 : 
1918 53,486 150,252 68,892 274,280 143,779 - 25 l 
1919 30,580 241,371 82,716 332,980 117,816 97 
1920 51,234 571,795 101,307 465,734 335,283 
1921 19,116 360,558 197,824 1,187,223 234,936 6,666 10 
1922 54,607 310,542 166,144 1,040,640 253,779 4,195 135 
1923 52,624 493,353 152,224 997,454 214,534 é. 120 
oe 1924 50,275 469,973 222,780 1,367,713 243,680 : 80 9 
eae 1925 55,006 422,431 236,886 1,477,997 234,349 160 ; 
ny 1926 37,390 403,913 240,028 1,522,958 232,647 
ay 1927 46,350 329,654 262,225 1,655,692 212,337 503 ! 
H 1928 75,428 477,716 207,686 1,265,321 166,005 303 
1929 81,885 468,439 152,704 960,435 172,376 1 
1930 43,653 325,436 130,830 803,154 165,700 230 : 
1931 52,311 217,348 81,969 503,696 167,218 Hy 
1932 29,373 168,186 60,628 357,953 97,237 2 
1933 32,974 206,954 43,889 258,510 147,025 
1934 38,787 346,578 80,540 484,241 97,930 
1935 40,186 279,613 105,352 631,228 94,336 
1936 53,054 477,221 111,062 675,932 106,948 
1937 76,054 495,480 118,475 699,613 123,388 wats { 
1938 74,585 ‘417,829 150,914 932,394 168,106 18,270 ‘ 
1939 61,509 306,430 114,066 721,941 105,880 12,866 : 
1940 58,499 319,121 100,680 628,352 76,306 8,388 i 
{ 
1941 46,944 242,918 121,825 790,382 76,433 7,404 | 7 
1942 22,707 363,302 104,465 699,661 70,846 3,443 { 3 
1943 21,712 152,119 70,408 605,940 710 4,017 : a 
1944 25,819 314,314 72,907 613,994 304 4,220 ‘ 
1945 16,188 252,511 57,029 570,028 ress 18,221 Se 
1946 26,555 610,433 67,460 722,061 3,789 52,192 . 
1947 31,063 1,034,539 69,175 868,140 60,048 32,724 s 
1948 44,081 980,070 71,688 1,099,073 169,896 74,224 ate 
1949 82,116 984,926 63,964 1,006,760 188,439 89,607 10,863 
1950 70,300 1,094,251 57,159 1,002,150 123,898 102,124 63,100 
1951 123,495 2,528,895 46,850 918,485 116,738 189,063 77,069 eee 
1952 173,724 1,423,207 47,765 1,087,758 190,669 354,508 67,741 51,191 
1953 130,640 1,840,181 79,309 2,164,637 204,568 494,953 128,027 539,275 
1954 120,410 1,527,033 77,197 » 2,241,042 283,437 492,839 414,361 " 578,602 
1955 140,107 1,320,174 69,581 1,923,618 346,766 394,060 344,050 574,653 
1956 187,203 1,449,702 90, 985 * 2,799,170 417,904 719,928 635,312 468,127 


(a) From 1915, year ended 30th June. 


(b) Six months ended June, 
feet. For years 1906 to 1921 approximate figures only. 


{c) A load represents 50 cubic 
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Year. 


Silver, 
Gold Lead (ine, 
(Bullion Silver- 
and Lead) and 
Specie). | Zine Ores 
{a) (0) and Con- 
centrates, 


(a) 


Imports. 


Gold Production, 


Coal Production. 


Value. «@| Value. | 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 


1931 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


£12,154, 


1932 . 


£ £ 
wis 55 
985 
: 14,514 
ss 15,368 
86,664 2,135 
5,549,879 242 
6,749,638 
7,468,827 
8:617,959 
8,502,870 
7,538,051 
7,344,050 | |... 
7,146,629 1,866 
6,990,134 5,006 
5,649,479 25168 
4,568,868 2,058 


6,965,517 15,389 
5,250,094 22,663 
4,319,362 59,724 
€2,280,096 | (c) 28,697 
2,240,128 47,391 
3,155,385 10,813 


9,120,061 3,717 
2,200,000 4,540 
4,995,204 3,794 


3,398,226 51,087 


1,789,657 33,269 
2,948,501 Si, 
2,218,887 23,479 
2,305,209 63,042 
668,749 93,180 
1,046,148 92,849 
1,091,089 44,633 


656,145 3,928 
1,273,759 5,315 
4,636,368 9,734 
6,731,510 1,188 
4,916,534 400 
4,734,346 32 
5,311,904 116 
5,129,010 25 
6,692,639 |... 
7,909, 423 As 
9,313,060 483 

10,620,221 543 

12,027,762 950 

12,547,760 948 

10,295,050 1,134 
7,872,227 467 
3,624,948 436 

Bs 742 
179 

ce 2,714 
3,827,860 72,924 
ee 117,362 
1,177 | 136;755 
131,607 


6,671,284 684,346 
12,399,246 840,623 
6,615,109 136,060 
9,668,885 58,681 
6,420,786 448,420 


(a) From 1915, year ended 30th June. 
(c) Six months ended 30th June, 


Value. 


£ 
52,351 


169,075 
213,259 
353,669 
874,447 

5,962,178 


6,454,171 
7,218, 352 
6,769,922 
6,672,480 
6,481,874 
6,820,933 
6,522,998 
6,178,197 
6,406,060 
7,908,386 


8,645,938 
9,550,457 
9,892,705 
4,683,941 
8,301,280 
8,983,000 
9,385,010 
7,649,233 
7,977,450 
12,368,331 


14,839,241 
12,037,779 
13,777,679 
14,344,145 
16,074,035 
16,462,572 
18,376,063 
18,287,633 
20,053,772 
18,781,656 


11,401,852 
11,389,900 
13,140,922 
13,721,407 
16,246,718 
17,380,382 
10,442,750 
20,932,599 
18,801,957 
20,008,720 


18,614,730 
18,250,537 
16,093,080 
17,199,337 
18,039,357 
21,628,149 
30,591,097 
42,819,781 
52,628,846 
60,443,677 


88,172,421 
122,341,420 

98,480,531 
125,212,340. 
141,702,541 
136,457,665 


(f) Inclusive of Gold Exported in Oxe and Concentrates. 


sidy paid to producers in 1955, £199,129, and in 1956, £496,319. 


Quantity. | Value. (e) 
t 


Fine ozs. &. 


20,402 85,664 
1,414,311 | 6,007,611 
1,708,417 | 7,235,653 
1,871,037 | 7,947,661 
2,064,801 | 8,770,719 
1,983,230 | 8,424,226 
1,955,316 | 8,305,654 
1,794,547 | 7,622,749 
1,697,554 | 7,210,749 
1,647,911 | 6,999,882 
1,595,269 | 6,776,274 
1,470,632 | 6,246,848 


1,370,867 | 5,828,075 
1,282,658 | 5,448,385 
1,314,043 | 5,581,701 
1,232,977 | 6,287,353 
1,210,112 | 6,140,228 
1,061,398 | 4,508,532 
970,317 |. 4,121,645 
876,511 | 3,723,183 
734,066 | 3,748,882 
617,842 | 3,475,392 


553,731 | 2,953,693 
538,246 | 2,625,811 
504,512 | 2,232,186 
485,035 | 2,255,927 
441,252 | 1,874,320 
437,343 | 1,857,716 
408,352 | 1,734,571 
393,408 | 1,671,093 
377,176 | 1,602,142 
417,518 | 1,864,442 


510,572 | 2,998,137 
605,561 | 4,403,642 
637,207 | 4,886,254 
651,338 | 6,558,873 
649,049 | 5,702,149 
846,208 | 7,373,539 
1,000,647 | 8,748,755 
1,167,791 |10,363,023 


1,214,238 |11,842,964 


1,191,481 |12,696,503 


1,109,318 |11,851,445 
848,181 | 8,865,495 
546,476 | 6,710,669 
466,265 | 4,899,997 
468,550 | 5,010,541 
616,964 | 6,640,069 
708,886 | 7,575,574 
664,986 | 7,156,909 
648,426 | 7,962,808 
610,383 | 9,466,270 


627,779 | 9,725,343 
729,975 111,847,917 
823,912 |13,299,092 
850,540 |18,313,618 
842,005 |13;374,688 
812,380 |13,202,400 


Quantity. Value, 


Tons, £ 


118,410 | “54,885 


117,836 68,561 
140,884 86,188 
133,427 69,128 
138,550 67,174 
127,364 55,312 
149,755 57,998 
142,373 55,158 
175,248 75,694 
214,302 90,965 
262,166 113,699 


249,809 | 111,154 
295,079 | 135,857 
318,818 | 153,614 
319,210 | 148,684 
286,666 | 137,859 
301,526 | 147°823 
326,550 | 191/822 
337,039 | 204,319 
401,713 | 260,355 
462,021 | 350,346 


468,817 | 407,117 
438,448 | 381,555 
420,714 | 368,049 
421,864 363,255 
437,461 | 363,203 
474,819 | 394,400 
501,505 | 407,967 
528,420 | 420,145 
544,720 | 426,706 
501,423 | 384,758 


432,400 336,178 
415,720 270,630 
458,398 289,806 
500,343 278,704 
537,188 318,013 
665,075 331,565 
553,509 340,444 
604,792 375,083 
657,585 362,811 
589,427 364,500 


556,574 | 389,278 
581,176 | 461,495 
531,546 | 489,721 
558,322 | 683,076 
543,368 | 572,896 
642,287 | 730,104 
730,606 | 840,249 
732,038 | - 880,236 
760,504 | 972,245 
814,352 | 1,287,749 


848,475 | 1,716,788 
830,461 | 2,457,296 
886,182 | 3,073,073 
1,018,348 | 3,588,818 
903,792 | 3,089,311 
830,007 | 2,723,981 


a 


(6) Gold sold abroad is not recorded here‘ until actually shipped. 
(@d) Australian Currency Value, including additional premiums on sales of 
Industrlal Gold.. (e) Australian Currency Value, including amounts distributed by the Gold Producers’ Association 
for additional premiums, in 1952, £539,358 ; in 1953, £635,330 ; in 1954, £63,839 ; in 1955, £19,280 ; and in 1956, 


} Inclusive of Commonwealth Net Sub- 


i 
1 
1 
‘ 
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WOOL PRODUCTION ; LAND SETTLEMENT ; LIVE STOCK 


Wool Production, (6) Land Settlement. (d) Live Stock (as at 31st December) (a). 
Y Alienated and|Crown Leases 
ear: in Process of | or Licenses 
Quantity. | Gross Value.|| Alienation | at end of Horses, Cattle. Sheep, Pigs. 
(e) at end of Year. : 
Year. (e) 
Ib. £ Acres, Acres. No. No. No. | No. 
1829 (f) (f) (h)525,000 sds 57 204 1,469 109 
1830 (f) fy . (2)683,345 se 101 583 7,981 | 66 
1840 (f) f) 1,597,697 a 506 2,318 30,961 1,533 
1850 (f) (f) 1,329,821 (g) + 2,635 13,074 128,111 3,190 
1860 657,000 (f) 1,615,700 5,563,028 9,555 32,476 260,136 10,991 
1870 1,788,000 (f) 1,465,118 | 12,239,111 22,174 46,213 608,892 12,927 
1880 a 4,348,000 (f) 2,124,701 | 44,919,631 34,568 63,719 1,231,717 24,232 
1890 sie 6,969,000 (f) 5,333,611 | 104,742,419 44,384 130,970 2,524,913 28,985 
1900 a 9,531,000 (f) 6,619,288 | 87,375,981 68,253 338,590 2,434,311 61,740 
1901 ies 15,305,000 414,510 9,585,144 97,455,927 73,710 398,547 2,625,855 61,952 
1902 ee 14,633,000 603,009 9,856,592 | 112,137,932 80,158 437,136 2,704,880 52,883 
1908 ese 14,645,000 488,167 10,548,057 | 135,678,571 82,747 497,617 2,600,633 50,209 
1904 nie 13,964,000 468,376 11,558,308 | 139,854,318 90,225 561,490 2,853,424 70,299 
1905 Base 19,523,000 654,834 12,380,035 | 145,769,592 97,397 631,825 3,120,703 74,567 
1906 sas 17,438,000 687,348 12,575,902 | 152,527,740 104,922 690,011 3,340,745 56,203 
1907 safe 22,014,000 875,057 13,070,006 | 160,180,142 113,330 717,377 2,684,974 53,399 
1908 i 22,451,000 686,691 14,002,989 | 161,218,973 116,795 741,788 4,097,324 46,652 
1909 iit 30,048,000 1,109,272 16,252,397 | 166,857,911 126,315 793,217 4,731,737 47,062 
1910 cae 29,123,000 1,070,270 17,329,521 | 167,207,804 134,114 825,040 5,168,516 57,628 
1911 ies 29,644,000 1,091,887 19,045,932 | 169,937,588 140,277 843,638 5,411,542 55,635 
1912 dis 25,380,000 934,830 20,793,298 | 176,629,991 147,629 806,294 4,596,958 47,351 
1913 cise 25,026,000 950,988 21,362,546 | 188,547,364 156,636 834,265 4,421,375 47,966 
1914 ees 24,419,000 909,608 21,648,949 | 184,220,512 161,625 863,835 4,456,186 59,816 
1915 29,713,000 1,303,660 22,087,323 | 189,742,326 163,016 821,048 4,803,850 58,231 © 
1916 33,093,000 1,963,050 21,709,705 | 196,706,909 169,730 863,930 5,529,960 | + 90,756 
1917 at 40,334,743 2,417,649 21,560,805 | 192,487,243 178,151 927,086 6,384,191 11,844 
1918 ae 45,733,978 3,077,307 21,567,713 | 208,048,942 180,094 943,847 7,183,747 85,863 
1919 nae 41,594,124 2,684,695 21,843,426 | 245,404,541 174,919 880,644 6,697,951 68,155 
1920 iat 41,772,372 2,275,772 23,022,820 | 257,609,971 178,664 849,803 |- 6,632,965 60,581 
1921 nine 43,081,960 2,240,786 24,232,047 | 258,503,929 180,334 893,108 6,506,177 63,001 
1922 ibs 40,861,683 3,146,871 25,756,107- | 267,619,560 181,159 939,596 6,664,135 67,561 
1923 Ey 45,285,052 4,332,628 27,064,66 | 262,146,805 181,944 953,764 6,595,867 61,478 
1924 sais 43,423,989 4,575,624 28,342,629 | 209,936,847 175,116 891,564 6,396,564 66,375 
1925 we | 48,288,461 3,399,856 28,901,792 | 232,991,598 170,563 835,911 6,861,795 74,316 
1926 es 55,131,972 3,573,815 30,277,669 | 230,562,420 166,463 827,303 7,458,766 69,798 
1927 oes 62,702,013 5,084,870 31,740,177 | 234,160,075 165,021 846,735 8,447,480 59,810 
1928 tii 58,865,734 4,013,385 33,822,223 | 237,428,216 160,876 837,527 8,943,002 49,243 
1929 eter 67,150,720 2,976,144 85,398,760 | 248,728,857 169,528 836,646 9,556,823 64,522 
1930 sae 71,541,885 2,414,433 36,039,118 | 245,389,756 166,973 812,844 9,882,761 | 100,664 
1031 ues 71,614,145 2,503,280 36,208,840 | 216,626,973 156,489 826,532 | 10,098,104 | 120,521 
19382 w. | 75,147,012 2,598,930 85,869,310 | 206,162,014 157,443 857,473 | 10,417,081 | 117,529 
1983 ww. | 78,424,200 4,701,766 35,546,902 | 198,325,118 159,646 885,669 | 10,322,350 91,213 
1934 abaé 89,991,658 3,210,784 85,089,664 | 200,587,868 161,636 911,940 11,197,156 97,997 
1935 wine 85,706,700 4,443,118 34,117,635 | 203,601,662 160,181 882,761 11,082,972 98,026 
1936 weed 63,537,200 3,652,879 32,995,173 | 203,961,422 155,177 792,508 9,007,535 76,451 
1937 64,739,400 2,915,858 33,002,808 | 205,059,057 151,067 740,241 8,732,076 64,598 
1938 72,475,000 2,724,987 33,008,899 | 205,992,155 143,679 767,680 9,177,531 82,922 
1939 75,400,000 3,790,436 82,767,548 | 205,705,440 139,207 799,176 9,574,483 | 149,604 
1940 one 71,347,000 3,944,264 32,437,094 | 209,379,761 130,057 788,928 9,516,272 | 217,910 
1941 ie 77,627,000 4,164,140 32,109,627 | 209,958,332 124,402 839,731 9,772,780 | 163,196 
1942 sane, 95,718,000 5,967,440 31,863,907 | 211,535,790 112,782 831,231 10,424,385 | 151,958 
1943 -.. | 102,759,000 6,370,720 31,657,609 | 212,038,518 106,748 870,939 | 11,012,936 | 163,876 
1944 sie 84,140,600 5,255,927 31,621,961 | 212,696,361 96,528 852,563 10,049,587 | 163,993 
1945 ea 82,067,200 5,211,793 31,719,182 | 212,330,824 88,180 833,567 9,765,983 | 137,872 
1946 dete 80,524,106 8,046,766 31,781,189 | 212,162,893 80,746 811,949 9,787,002 | 101,719 
1947 ayes 89,527,502 14,638,444 32,082,825 | 213,884,634 74,537 815,610 10,443,798 93,180 
1948 aves 93,769,073 18,860,207 31,856,991 | 217,806,958 68,521 864,131 10,872,540 80,689. 
1949 das 92,750,214 23,618,672 32,279,956 | 223,691,026 59,166 864,936 10,923,167 79,126 
1950 we» | 102,910,530 59,033,937 32,777,616 | 226,005,162 55,340 841,204 11,361,908 89,910 
1951 « | 116,142,000 82,013,526 33,981,017 | 203,939,527} 53,347 851,584 12,187,752 86,224 
1952: .... | 120,726,000 37,560,721 34,765,922 | 205,606,700 60,241 846,261 12,474,672 76,195 
1963 «+ | 128,964,000 41,283,337 35,860,812 | 206,437,832 48,770 829,694 13,087,108 | 100,912 
1954 _.... | 124,173,000 | 33,992,564 37,236,541 | 206,566,189 46,886 | 860,574 | 13,411,282 | 107,039 
1955 «| 149,764,000 | 34,820,947 37,825,582 | 208,640,147 45,491 896,897 | 14,128,168 99,097 
1956 «| 148,874,000 | 45,141,623 38,229,558 | 216,317,679 44,660 957,175 | 14,886,549 | 139,982 
Eee eee 
(a) Figures for 1942 and subsequent years are as at 31st March of the following year. (6) Includes “ Fell- 
Mongered and Dead Wool” but excludes “ Wool Exported on Skins.” Figures up to 1947 are for years ended 31st 
December, thereafter for the years ended 31st March of the following year. (c) Figures exclude distribution 
of Profits under Wool Disposal Plan, in 1949, £1,814,739 ; in 1951, £1,814,739 ; in 1952, £1,162,662; in 1953, 
£184,052 ; in 1954, £1,060,230 ; and in 1955, £898,545. _ (d) To 1905, at 31st December, thereafter at 30th June, 
(e) Including certain Leases and Licenses Issued by the Mines and Forests Departments—see also note t. (f) Not 
available. * (g) Licenses to occupy Crown Lands first issued in 1848 : the records prior to 186 are not avaliable. 


(hk) Absolutely alienated. t Drop in area mainly due to revisions in the records of the Lands Department. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY FROM 1829 333 
AGRICULTURE 
Area and Production of Principal Grain Crops, 

Total Wheat. Oats, Barley. 

Area f < 
Year. under 

{e) all Production. 
Crops. 
(d) 

F Area, Total. Area. Produc- Area. Produc- 

: Per tion. tion. 

y : Acre. 

Quantity. Gross 
Value. 

rl Acres, Acres, Bushels. Bushels. £ Acres, Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 

: 1829 (a) (a) (a) {a) {b) (b) (b) (d) (b) 
1830 (a) (C) (a) (a) {b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
1840 2,921 1,670 20-00 33,400 (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
1850 7,419 4,416 (a) (a) (bd) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
1860 24,705 13,584 15°34 208,322 (b) 507 11,925 2,412 43,465 
1870 54,527 26,640 11-89 316,769 (b) 2,095 39,974 5,489 87,750 
1880 63,902 27,686 12-00 257,174 {b) 1,319 21,104 6,363 89,082 
1890 69,678 33,820 13-82 467,389 {b) 1,934 38,791 5,322 85,451 
1900 201,338 74,308 10-42 774,653 154,931 4,790 86,483 2,536 29,189 
1901 217,441 94,709 10-10 956,886 179,416 9,751 168,654 2,669 34,723 
1902 229,992 92,398 10-67 985,559 172,473 10,334 167,882 8,783 46,255 
1903 288,752 187,946 13-60 1,876,252 304,891 14,568 258,503 8,609 58,227 
1904 $27,391 182,080 11:06 2,018,237 343,928 18,864 226,318 8,251 37,332 
1905 364,704 195,071 11:88 2,808,305 425,594 15,718 283,987 3,665 49,497 
1906 460,825 250,283 11-02 2,758,567 543,093 28,363 457,155 3,590 48,827 
1907 493,837 279,609 10-46 2,925,690 522,925 46,667 721,753 6,019 76,205 
1908 585,339 286,011 8°63 2,460,823 1,216,368 59,461 739,303 7,808 74,483 
1909 722,086 448,918 12:48 5,602,368 1,330,562 78,842 | 1,248,162 8,022 101,673 
1910 855,024 681,862 10:14 5,897,540 1,081,216 61,918 776,233 3,369 83,566 
1911 1,072,653 612,104 7-12 4,358,904 867,240 77,488 961,385 3,664 37,011 
1912 1,199,991 | 793,096 11°56 9,168,594 1,604,504 127,645 | 2,016,812 5,626 93,418 
1913 1,537,923 | 1,097,193 12:15 | 13,831,350 2,332,986 133,625 | 1,655,681 11,502 167,915 
1914 1,867,547 | 1,376,012 1-91 2,624,190 940,335 96,085 464,043 6,986 24,090 
1915 2,189,456 | 1,734,117 10°52 | 18,236,355 3,267,347 104,086 | 1,588,092 10,069 180,870 
1916 2,004,944 | 1,566,608 10-28 | 16,103,216 3,052,901 122,220 | 1,689,352 11,105 184,055 
1017 1,679,772 | 1,249,762 744 9,303,787 2,209,649 95,666 908,592 5,028 85,761 
1918 1,605,088 | 1,146,103 7°72 8,845,387 2,211,347 141,459 | 1,499,689 7,982 81,451 
1919 1,628,163 | 1,041,827 10°77 | 11,222,950 5,330,901 191,981 | 2,486,918 9,167 116,037 
1920 1,804,986 | 1,275,675 9-60 | 12,248,080 5,511,636 193,486 | 2,022,031 10,686 111,405 
1921 1,901,680 | 1,336,228 10-41 | 13,904,721 3,765,862 162,866 | 2,019,608 7,894 85,857 
1922 2,274,998 | 1,552,868 8:92 | 18,857,432 3,493,228 214,269 | 2,261,868 9,248 107,804 
1923 2,328,070 | 1,656,915 11-42 18,920,271 4,498,564 241,608 | 2,846,670 8,673 97,779 
1924 2,710,856 | 1,867,614 12-79 23,887,397 7,265,750 318,982 | 4,241,074 11,606 177,537 
1025 2,982,210 | 2,112,032 9-69 20,471,177 6,418,567 278,344 | 2,939,380 13,306 158,300 
1926 8,324,523 | 2,571,187 11-68 31,068,600 8,608,591 234,826 | 2,716,436 13,826 128,136 
1927 3,720,100 | 2,998,523 12°12 36,370,219 9,921,039 235,469 | 2,022,865 12,188 126,835 
1928 4,259,269 | 3,343,530 10-10 33,790,040 8,236,322 825,827 | 3,554,609 14,429 189,560 
1929 4,566,001 | 3,568,225 10:95 39,081,183 8,860,518 385,134 | 4,058,160 23,649 261,870 
1930 4,792,017 | 3,955,763 13-53 63,504,149 6,100,588 274,874 | 3,202,560 17,2386 185,801 © 
1931 8,963,172 | 3,158,888 13-14 41,521,245 7,215,043 267,894 | 3,549,636 14,533 164,580 
1932 4,262,884 | 3,389,352 |- 12-33 41,791,866 6,777,190 285,850 | 3,603,447 13,772 135,243 
1933 4,217,260 | 3,183,216 11°72 37,305,100 6,002,101 342,642 | 3,949,905 24,534 324,846 
1934 8,840,530 | 2,764,373 9-76 26,985,000 * 6,061,500 408,810 | 4,244,322 26,589 237,765 
1935 3,726,324 | 2,540,696 9-18 23,315,417 4,873,641 448,156 | 4,557,774 31,568 417,627 
1936 8,851,876 | 2,575,283 8-37 21,549,000 5,950,936 463,129 | 3,446,167 40,092 449,235 
1937 4,168,021 | 3,026,420 11-97 36,224,800 7,414,763 386,112 | 4,364,370 44,930 684,055 
1988 4,683,333 | 3,412,818 10°79 | 36,848,600 4,492,003 426,110 | 4,668,036 74,928 946,287 
1939 4,286,935 | 2,970,411 13-76 40,861,000 7,763,190 452,764 | 5,315,292 82,721 971,373 
1940 3,988,308 | 2,625,401 8:02 | 21,060,000 4,328,958 420,177 | 3,250,314 65,623 725,852 
1941 3,816,522 | 2,653,419 14°13 37,500,000 7,807,300 407,259 | 5,325,456 68,388 959,364 
1942 2,784,084 | 1,753,178 11:75 20,600,000 5,039,970 342,309 | 3,611,991 49,502 533,433 
1943 2,744,007 | 1,567,016 10-56 16,550,000 4,765,639 358,129 | 3,964,032 61,400 723,084 
1944 2,756,022 | 1,515,762 10°51 15,929,000 4,159,287 401,958 | 3,844,965 76,164 884,433 
1945 2,875,048 | 1,835,780 11-40 20,929,000 7,935,371 396,285 | 4,080,948 66,386 665,949 
1946 3,632,445 | 2,425,780 9-81 23,800,000 11,024,015 425,032 | 3,660,792 65,886 519,252 
1947 3,986,118 | 2,760,446 12-50 34,500,000 25,132,282 494,589 | 5,410,533 63,136 744,522 
1948 4,102,348 | 2,867,517 12-64 36,250,000 21,061,007 531,688 | 6,998,295 64,205, 981,426 
1949 4,292,730 | 2,894,020 13-30 38,500,000 25,669,588 584,603 | 7,267,965 67,965 967,815 
1950 4,582,756 | 3,185,389 15-66 | 49,900,000 | 32,664,123 585,701 | 7,913,973 59,114 924,741 
1951 4,507,924 | 3,094,536 12-93 40,000,000 29,492,155 656,559 | 7,689,222 56,574 695,085 
1952 4,636,654 | 2,999,475 11-82 35,458,000 27,596,965 832,170 |10,439,880 106,961 | 1,742,376 
1953 4,477,102 | 2,885,114 13-76 39,700,000 27,711.647 733,122 | 9,590,643 209,201 | 2,733,177 
1954 5,042,856 | 2,979.151 11-61 34,300,000 21,827,313 873,588 | 9,584,559 259,688 | 2,804,706 
1955 18-438 53,250,000 84,419,861 | 1,090,901 |16,515,679 336,966 | 4,653,050 


6,233,501 | 2,889,585 


( 


in the following year. 


from the first settlement of the colony. 
years ended last day ‘of February in the year following ; for 1943 onwards for the season ended last day of March 
(d@) Excludes Meadow Hay. 


(b) Particulars not available. 


(a) Agricultural returns for these years are not available, though it is well known that farming was carried on 
{c) Prior to 1948, figures are for the 
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AGRICULTURE—continued. VALUES OF PRODUCTION 
Hay (all kinds), Gross Value of Primary Production. ed 
eee 
e.g roduction 
Year, ene Pastoral Mining (Primary 
(a) Area. | Produc- || Agriculture.| *OUD7Y .. and | Forestry. | Fishing. | and Second- 
tion, farming. a a Quarrying. ay) 
Acrés. Tons, £& £ | £& £ £ & £ 
1860 6.286 8,099 7 ; 
1870 17,173 20,833 
1880 19,563 19,563 
1890 23,183 25,014 
1900 104,254 103,815 
1901 92,654 89,729 
1902 105,791 94,007 
1903 109,002 121,934 
1904 105,247 118,794 (e) {c) {e) {c) 
1905 124,906 139,380 
1906 149,830 158,112 
1907 131,056 137,511 
1908 201,874 170,008 
1909 158,629 195,182 r {e) r {c) (z) 
t 1910 175,432 178,891 
: 1911 $44,082 | 299,695 
1912 231,690 255,751 
1913 246,640 278,585 
1914 382,037 156,932 3,097,140 560,766 2,057,735 5,577,097 
1915 290,036 395,172 6,529,633 586,549 3,030,234 5,528,405 * 
1916 240,726 236,989 5,889,663 691,366 3,670,066 5,968,341 - 
1917 265,899 267,163 4,256,661 665,963 4,479,482 4,682,723 
1918 249,796. 250,014 4,757,763 698,038 4,544,144 4,303,482 
1919 327,498 379,025 9,066,281 848,719 4,771,768 3,592,238 
1920 266,824 264,244 8,732,984 1,032,507 4,504,150 3,296,062 
1921 335,561 368,720 6,926,532 1,132,257 4,016,045 2,922,664 
1922 431,633 457,371 6,495,948 1,174,851 5,292,235 2,869,254 J 
‘ 1923 329,584 368,122 7,537,964 1,241,422 6,513,581 2,722,824 320,980 
! 1924 397,591 448,525 || 11,183,727 1,362,914 6,709,662 2,670,086 382,160 : 
i 1925 391,142 855,269 9,574,956 1,253,464 5,768,524 2,505,170 | 2,063,174 |(b)485,250 |(e)24,681,198 
et 1926 358,487 423.839 || 12,093,686 1,251,495 5,631,168 2,466,581 | 1,688,505 289,850 23,162,951 
“4 1927 357,065 416,707 || 13,034,025 1,348,673 7,343,577 2,348,913 | 1,458,021 258,155 25,804,240 
: 1928 414,866 421,504 || 11,942,067 1,467,753 6,750,319 2,204,254 | 1,281,490 280,453 | 23,949,014 
1929 418,698 428,328 || 12,251,902 1,721,388 5,400,037 2,247,942 | 1,079,265 272,194 20,860,888 
1930 398,411 491,595 8,877,875 1,584,978 4,422,575 2,347,588 904,701 242,683 13,914,201 
1931 381,447 453,353 || 10,492,701 1,655,262 4,011,531 3,455,446 655,923 218,496 16,516,863 
1932 417,435 485,368 || 10,247,311 1,669,074 4,028,270 4,845,554 591,410 215,077 17,418,817 
1933 479,768 512,439 9,511,096 1,657,318 6,684,416 5,303,171 823,941 202,970 20,432,227 
1934 413,138 462,947 8,167,869 1,963,338 4,727,974 5,969,261 | 1,199,693 186,626 20,372,642 
1935 494,495 504,571 8,522,428 1,948,386 6,319,427 6,201,012 | 1,326,715 185,970 23,680,180 
1936 478,099 412,982 9,435,736 2,084,770 5,718,359 7,913,659 | 1,515,852 232,272 26,170,259 
1937 432,399 450,419 || 10,535,740 2,246,941 5,069,745 9,422,688 | 1,478,636 296,130 27,972,618 
1938 408,276 437,809 8,538,688 2,358,189 4,728,565 | 11,102,334 | 1,449,716 280,301 26,763,445 
1939 395,639 475,677 11,598,791 2,427,580 5,800,989 | 12,517,427 | 1,329,823 280,914 32,177,566 
1940 418,486 375,143 7,379,974 2,614,995 5,850,496 | 13,352,883 | 1,580,207 269,515 29,549,180 
1941 325,266 414,115 11,109,603 2,979,965 6,116,767 | 12,421,298 | 1,475,248 239,398 33,329,884 
1942 253,150 277,957 9,052,786 3,831,973 8,172,499 9,487,594 | 1,638,701 127,355 34,077,181 
1943 282,456 314,359 9,252,670 3,985,399 |° 9,190,361 6,400,676 | 1,574,929 | . 178,276 33,759,041 
1944 328,729 338,912 10,428,229 4,236,364 7,799,991 5,764,391 | 1,575,877 165,109 34,098,239 
1945 281,410 287,476 13,155,180 4,354,613 8,114,158 5,898,368 | 1,678,763 219,068 87,747,734 
1946 277,489 280,252 16,317,320 4,466,485 | 11,225,456 7,702,257 | 1,652,657 317,394 45,928,884 
1947 229,172 267,901 32,349,539 4,894,796 | 18,715,106 8,863,798 | 1,824,300 567,749 71,987,304 
1948 226,779 277,329 29,392,579 5,981,981 | 23,385,628 8,771,506 | 2,012,180 689,438 75,564,837 
1949 216,320 272,052 34,843,016 6,487,739 | 29,539,589 9,853,665 | 2,250,678 715,872 91,907,856 
1950 176,990 226,703 43,875,771 7,077,385 | 66,209,926 | 12,087,322 | 3,370,294 824,673 | 145,243,287 
1951 178,855 211,629 || 48,395,573 9,388,982 | 10,221,535 | 13,487,712 | 4,258,405 | 1,252,545 | 128,246,533 
1052 227,082 290,296 |} 43,563 257 | 10,644,636 | 45,549,700 | 17,984,292 | 3,577,440 | 1,642,876 | 189,752,602 
1953 219,171 298,936 || 43,266,693 | 11,163,967 | 51,087,795 | 20,498,158 | 3,839,062 | 1,908,752 | 152,261,009 
1954 289,329 305,052 38,582,102 | 10,880,776 | 43,884,930 | 21,325,541 | 4,057,889 | 2,191,669 | 146,131,160 
1955 269,439 388,784 || 54,854,648 | 11,216,389 | 44,826,886 | 20,599,437 | 5,236,982 | 2,457,303 | 169,046,624 
{a) Figures generally are for the season or financial period ending in the following year. 46) 18 months 
period. {e) Not available. {d) In aadition, the following amounts were naid ag au luterim aigsiTibuuou 


of profits from Wool Disposal. Plan, in 1949, £1,814,739 ; in 1951, £1,814,739 ; in 1952, £1,162,662 ; in 1958, £184,052; 
in 1954, £1,060,230 ; and in 1955, £898,545. (e) Includes Secondary Industries figures. for 18 months ended. 
30th June, 1926. { Represents ‘‘ Gross Value ” less ‘“‘ Marketing Costs’ and ‘' Value of Goods Consumed in 
the processes of production.” 
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\ MANUFACTURING ¢ 
in I 
Certain Items of F ry Produ : 
P Salaries Net. asters Enver 
ersons} ” "and Pro- : 
Year Fac- M- | wages Output due- 7 = 
(@) | tories Dloyed Paid | tion | pricks Timber | B2°°4| Butter! Beer Hlec- 
(c) (e) (f) Cement (9) and (j) and. Flour | tricity 
Ham | « Stout (h) 
No. No. £'000 | £000 | £'000 7000 Tons 7000 Tons | Tons 7000 2,000 lb 7000 
Sup. ft. gals, K.W.H, 
1908 774 | 18,276 | 1,558 , 4,479 | 2,607 | 23,842 168,414 tT 163 4,312 | 31,424 + 
1909 773 | 18,606 | 1,590 | 4,405 | 2,482 | 17,833 171,825 tT 185 4,600 | 24,878 t 
1910 822 | 14,894 | 1,766 | 5,079 | 2,786 | 23,162 174,528 t 286 4,711 | 36,818 + 
1911 880 | 16,754 | 2,086 | 5,932 | 3,283 | 28,687 198,977 tT 222 5,113 | 40,642 | 23,227 
£912 891 | 17,425 | 2,290 | 6,826 | 3.582 | 34,432 217,696 fT: 200 5,419 | 49,319 | 24,704 
1913 954 | 18,372 | 2,838 | 7,299 | 3,762 | 35,085 218,908 it: 231 5,360 | 61,997 | 25,716 
1914 989 | 18,799 | 2,474 | 7,222 | 3,833 34,854 227,297 tT 201 5,544 | 61,922 | 27,580 
1915 983 | 15,882 | 1,936 | 7,063 | 3,234 | 21,667 123,494 t 320 5,849 | 32,396 | 28,131 
} 1916 958 | 18,844 | 1,800 | 7,346 | 3,147 18,585 100,356 a 482 5,299 | 70,912 | 26,943 
1917 944 | 18,350 | 1,743 | 7,662 | 3,099 | - 17,488 85,218 T 608 5,018 | 102,300 | 30,252 
i 1918 862 | 13,849 | 1,863 | 8,399 | 3,159 | 15,672 94,990 | 1,028 397 5,362 | 119,876 | 30,402 
“ 1919 922 | 16,358 | 2,318 | 10,287 | 3,823 | 21,092 131,477 | 1,000 445 5,775 | 141,516 | 28,083 
* a 1920 998 | 16,942 | 3,037 | 13,141 | 4,854 | 31,838 137,934 837 544 5,736 | 120,125 | 33,336 
1921 | 1,099 | 18,151 | 8,568 | 12,844 | 5,240 | 28,548 t 183,663. 772 684 5,532 | 82,148 | 36,086 
1922 | 1,323 | 18,743 | 8,713 | 12,871 | 5,790 | 28,509 t 179,059 801 678 4,988 | 94,316 | 40,556 
1923 | 1,307 | 19,805 | 3,865 | 18,704 | 6,129 | 34,864 t 192 547 969 766 4,893 | 107,990 | 47,973 
1924 | 1,293 | 21,671 | 4,887 | 15,726 | 6,958 | 34,930 t 207,187 | 1,164 741 53196 | 122,192 | 55,440 
1926i| 1,170 | 20,667 | 6,588 | 21,450 | 9,612 | 58,336 15,686 | 328,935 | 1,875 836 7,593 | 190,369 | 99,853 
1927 | 1,216 | 19,403 | 4,151 | 15,672 | 6,907 45,204 | 17,050 | 229,195 | 1,123 | 1,100 5,615 | 133,919 | 78,189 
1928 | 1,398 | 20,485 | 4,501 | 16,998 | 7,690 | 52,992 19,645 | 227,681 | 1,157 | 1,111 6,011 | 127,246 | 84,450 
1929 | 1,469 | 20,913 | 4,676 | 17,454 | 7,969 | 60,568 | 20,769 | 174,324 | 1,089 1,617 5,934 | 119,550 | 92,460 
1930 | 1,466 | 19,643 | 4,155 | 16,891 | 7,488 | 47,720 | 23,276 | 159,648 | 1,161 | 2,109 6,008 | 120,595 | 102,411 
1931 | 1,455 | 14,619 | 2,887 | 12353 |] 5,281 | 13,630 | 15,565 | 112,484 | 1,300 | 3,171 5,028 | 182,090 | 98,100 
1932 | 1,490 | 13,392 | 2,836 | 11,188 | 4,606 | 15,101 | 16,853 | 57,690 | 1,297 | 3,727 4,366 | 181,165 | 119,883 
1933 | 1,499 | 14,810 | 2,541 | 12,528 | 5,062 | 25,673" 24,357 | 59,254 | 1,542 | 4,224 4,689 | 127,574 | 138,094 
1984 | 1,606 | 16,154 | 2,753 | 12,877 | 5,444 | 31,717 | 27,746 | 96,428 1,90L | 4,886 5,450 | 122,000 | 152,028 
1935 | 1,658 | 17,769 | 8,111 | 14,642 | 6,285 | 37,552 | 40,403 | 130,497 | 2,035 | 4,992 5,976 | 124,130 | 163,561 
1936 | 1,946 | 20,972 | 8,704 | 17,529 | 7,504 | 50,498 | 48,539 | 154,989 | 2,373 | 4,806 7,260 | 118,340 | 194,603 
3937 | 2.032 | 22.712 | 4.168 | 18,313 | 7,947 | 53,270 | 48,804 | 176,321 | 1,941 | 4,751 6,676 | 122,723 | 228,699 
1938 | 2,06€ | 23,133 | 4,401 | 19,644 | 8,562 | 57,598 | 59,694 | 176,718 | 1,945 6,117 6,792 | 125,472 | 250,368 
a 1939 | 2,129 ) 23,211 | 4,574 | 19,549 | 8,776 | 53,062 | 56,520 | 161,315 | 1,881 6,542 7,269 | 187,553 | 277,517 
| 1940 | 2,129 | 22,967 | 4,575 | 20,307 | 9,028 | 43,786 | 57,775 | 152,453 | 2,073 6,251 8,009 | 140,849 | 305,999 
1941 | 2,056 | 22,784 | 4,721 | 21,825 | 9,017 | 45,505 | 48,704 | 146,847 | 2,288 | 6,352 8,162 | 149,925 | 320,296 
1942 | 1,938 | 23,980 | 5,500 | 23,952 | 10,101 | 34,247 | 43,367 | 146,013 | 2,729 | 6,991 8,384 | 135,338 | 313,625 
1943 | 1,799 | 25,813 | 6,478 | 26,758 | 11,453 8,926 | 82,750 | 138,878 | 4,106 | 6,446 9,063 | 126,274 | 283,215 
1944 | 1,807 | 28,101 7,418 | 29,209 | 12,512 6,296 | 29,783 | 121,600 | 4,322 | 6,155 9,671 | 159,799 | 279,359 
1945 |1,931 | 29,146 | 7,614 | 31,741 | 12,960 | 10.003 | 29,090 | 116,330 4,971 | 5,676 9,178 | 161,690 | 291,585 
1946 | 2,280 | 30,256 | 7,884 | 34,023 | 13,827 | 24,150 | 25,195 | 117,995 | 4,573 | 5,604 | 10,552 166,791 | 302,025 
1947 | 2,615 | 33,806 | 9,105 | 38,270 | 15,748 | 37,758 | 43,575 | 139 842 | 4,603 | 5,956 11,802 | 176,726 | 338,820 
1948 | 2,788 | 35,967 | 10,736 | 45,626 | 18,384 | 44,986 | 56,450 | 148,695 | 3,955 | 6,974 | 11,999 195,497 | 358,221 
1949 | 2,925 | 38,354 | 12,928 | 53,417 | 21,474 | 50,378 | 59,130 | 142,285 | 3,553 | 6,966 | 18,207 181,466 | 353,775 
1950 | 3,023 | 40.733 | 15,298 | 63,978 | 26,044 | 58,943 | 60,000 | 153,813 | 3,542 | 6,769 | 15,250 159,495 | 368,371 
1951 | 3,111 | 43,761 | 19,658 | 84,431! 34,220 | 67,812 | 72,075 | 176,207 | 3,558 | 6,797 | 16,479 | 217,345 | 101,556 
1952 | 3,267 | 45,097 | 25,385 |106,572 | 42,745 | 76,884 ; 74,680 199,447 | 3,680 | 6,705 | 17,433 | 221,846 | 428,056 
1953 | 3,424 } 45,188 | 28 344 |119,310| 49,191 | 86,043 | 97,418 | 223,325 | 3.693 | 6,480 | 17,784 | 224,330 | 469,209 
1954 | 3,523 | 47,459 | 31,590 |134,587 | 55,147 | 101,240 | 125,466 | 241,011 8,448 | U,142 | 17,844 | 187,958 | 520,301 
1955 | 3,727 | 49,314 | 34,738 |149,584 | 60,956 | 115,412 (k) 251,493 | 3,316 | 7,145 | 17,411 | 165,767 | 582,688 
1956 | 8,871 | 50,108 | 37,206 |175,146 | 69,733 | 99,406 (k) 245,138 | 8,231 | 7,404 (A) 179,362 | 626,928 


(9) 


advertising, insurance, etc., and profit. 


(a) Calendar years to 1924, thereafter years ended 30th June. 
and inclusive of Working Proprietors. 
Services, thereafter they represent amount paid to employees only. 
(e) Value added in course of manufacture, representing sum available for payment of wages, rent, interest, depreciation, 
(f) Includes cement bricks and prior to 1925-26, filrebricks and blocks. 


(b) Average over the full twelve months 
(e) From 1908 to 30th June, 1929, figures include value of Proprietors’ 


{d) Selling value at ‘‘ Factory Door.” 


Includes plywood veneers in terms of super feet and hewn timber produced by agencies other than “‘ Factories.” 
(i) Eighteen months period ended 30th June, 1926, A revised Factory Classification was intro- 
(j) Prior to 1918, figures include butter made ou farms. 
+ Not available.” t For the purpose of these statistics the tern “‘ Manufacturing ”’ embraces 


(h) Distributed. 
duced during this period. 
publication. 

the activities o: 


(k) Not available for 


f industrial establishments (factories) in which four or more hands were employed or motive power 
was uséd in the processes 0f manufacturing, assembling, treating or repairing. 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS—GROUPS AND “C” SERIES 


(Base—Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities For Five years 1923-27, = 1000.) 


Period. 


Commodity Group 


or Service. 
(a) 


“C” Series, (c) 


Western Australia. 


Nov. 1914 .. 

» 1915... 
: » 1916 ... 
4 3 1917 1. 
v4 *» 1918 .... 
a » 1919 .... 
*, 1920 - 


yy 1921 .... 
» 1922 ..., 


» 1948 


Year 1923 .... 
» 1924 1.” 
1925... 


» 1926 .... 
» 1927 .... 
» 1928 .... 
*, 1920 1 
* 1930 |. 


» 1981 .... 
y) 1982... 
3» 1983... 
2 1934... 
» 1985... 
» 1986 .... 
» 1987 .... 
1938 .... 
» 1989 .... 
>, 1940... 


» 1041... 
» «1942... 


» «©1044... 
«1945... 
» ©1946 .... 
» 1947... 
1948... 
» 1949 .... 
» 1950 .... 


» 1951 .... 
1952 .... 
» 1963... 
1954 2 
3, 1955... 
”, 1956 |. 


is ia 
Pestiy: Ueteawoliran Other Capital Cities, | 34 
ea.) Five Principal Towns. <5 
F \ bc A > So 
8 lad Ze] £ & <i fog 
B oO os | a g 3 
g | gs me | 3 a | 84 85 
eB | &o “48 | g ge | 4 g 45 
6 |c8| | ge] 8 aes ee g 
3 |S é 2a 3 g : als. 3H 7 ge |g ; Be 
c=) B B 8/84! 8g 4/3 gs 
@ lg8|/ 8/80/81] 8 g 3| Bele }]e |] ae l|BlR | go 
3 188\2|33 18/8/38 )2/88| $%\812/2)4)2/83 
8 |Rke| Ss |) 282 ;a 1/58 | 8) 8 | B4l Sele [se] B/8] se | 38 
& 5 |s diel a fo le Ee a\ls |sa | |m |e 
746 | 686 | 698 | 780 ( 707 | (6) | 712 | 671 | 611 | 699 | 687 | 6387 
gig | 581 | 760 | 822 755 | (6) | 816 | 768 | 721 | 780 | 776 | 7382 
854 | 592 | 849 | 869 goo | (b) | 836 | 773 | 698 | 798 | 783 | 795 
828 | 802 | 980 | 926! bwy| @) | () | 2] 832]  (@) | 802 | 823 | 773 |. 832 | 879} 3847 
816 | 619 |1135 | 1035 885 ( 938 | 800 | 848 | 887 | 923 | 905 
987 | 660 |1277 | 1120 1005 | (6) |1066 | 98a | 981 |1018 /1042 | 1022 
1113 | 718 |1359 | 1262 1111 | (6) |1198 |1772 1054 |1164 [1213 | 1166 
1005 | 764 |1232 | 1029 |io4s |1030 |1045 |1056'|1008 | 1020 /1046 |1003 | 923 | 989 |1070 | 1013 
948 | 644 | 992 | 1003 | 964 | 958 | 968 | 970 | 931 | 941 {1021 | 968 | 877] 954 | 997 | 9765 
1oz2 | 791 |1053 | 1007 |1006 | 965 | 962 |1016 | 977 | 981 |1023-j1004 | 923 |1008 |1042 | 1003 
1058 | 802 }1015 | 993 |1009 | 969 | 983 |1012 | 982 | ‘986 [i002 | 976 | 916 |1015 |1051 | 987 
1084 | 819 |1011 | 983 \1009 |1008 | 985 |1027 | 994 |. 996 |1016 | 984 | 923 1028 |1028 | 997 
1043 | 89g |1003 | 980 |1002 | 998 | 978 |1012 | 902} 904 [1033 | 998 | 950 |1026 |1035 | 1011 
1004 | 922 {1013 | 978 | 984 | 988 | 963 |1010 | 984 | 985 |1020 | 990 | 922 |1018 | 998 | 1002 
1053 | 941 \1027 | 987 | 995 |1003 | 963 [1020 |1012 | 1009 |1042 | 902 | 917 |1027 | 980 | 1009 
1084 | 955 |1028 | 987 |1032 [4022 | 978 |1051 |1026 | 1026 |1073 |1017 | 923 |1037 |1000 | 1033 
961 | 979 |1002 | 979 | 986 | 960 | 968 [1020 | 977 | 979 |1026 | 956 | 850 | 952 | 956 | 975 
836 | 881 | 911 966 | 937 | 878 | 877) 951 | 885 | 801 | 922 | 46 | 798 | 837 | 876 | 873 
804 | 810 | 843 | 954 | 040 | 844 | 842 | vod | 840} 852 | 867 | 8i3 | 764 | 802 | 844 | 830 
767 | 795 | 819 | 945 | 937 | 814 | 824 | 851 | 811 | 825 | 832 | 789 | 751 | 789 | 825 | 804 
807 | 794 | 817] 942 | 975 | 826 | 843 | ges | 830| 9842 | 842 | 801 | 762 | 806 | 837) 817 
821 | 792 | 825 | 927 |1011 | 820 | 865 | 886 | 884 848 | 852 | 824] 780] s20| 849 | 9832 
853 | 844 | 815 | 932 |1027 | 860 | 880 | 933 | 856 70 | 866 | 844 | 804 | 830 | 860 | 850 
881 | 861 | 806 946 |1030 | 890 | 897 | 970 | 869} gga | 889 | 868 | 837 | 859 | 875 | 873 
899 | 872 | 828 | 949 |1048 | 900 | 914 | 957 | 882 897 | 913 | 306 | 852 | 888 | 887 | 897 
938 | 881 | 882 954 |1066 | 915 | 936 | 965 | 901 | 915 | 936 | 924 | 870 | 906 | 908 | 920 
049 | 882 | 926 | 985 |1099 | 947 | 962 | 990 | 932 | 946 | 974 | 964 | 908 | 936 | 945 | 957 
981 | 883 |1098 | 1043 |1165 |1017 |1018 |1055 | 998 | 1008 |1028 |1008 | 963 | 988 |1001 | 1008 
1029 | 885 |1283 | 1093 |1175 |1079 |1065 |1114 |1061 | 1070 [1107 |1100 |1033 |1075 |1078 | 1091 
885 |1396 | 1136 {1192 }1111 [1102 |1165 |1104 | 1112 /1151 {1139 [1072 |1102 [1117 | 1131 
1056 | 886 |1401 | 1144 |1199 [1113 |1110 |1176 \1105 | 1113 [1144 |1135 /1071 |1098 [1105 | 1126 
1060 | 886 |1410 | 1138 1202 }1113 [1115 |1170 |1107 | 1116 |1142 |1135 |1072 |1102 |1107 | 1126 
1059 | 886 |1497 | 1143 |1223 |1133 [1136 |1187 |1127 | 1136 |1165 |1149 |1093 |1120 |1138 | 1145 
1104 | 887 |1665 | 1168 [1265 1171 [1173 \1221 |1161 | 1170 [1212 |1188 |1137 [1165 |1178 | 1188 
1251 | 89 /1756 | 1202 |1368 |1272 |1277 [1327 [1264 | 1273 |1818 [i204 |1241 |1277 |1202 | 1205 
1437 | 895 |2038 ) 1288 |1502 {1420 |1424 |1475 [1410 | 1418 1439 [i415 [1348 |1303 |1419 | 1415 
1597 | 901 |2289 | 1357 |1636 |1650 |1550 |1611 |1588 | 1547 |1593 |1565 |1472 |1521 |1526 | 1560 
1963 |1065 |2769 | 1624 |1940 |1870 |1870 |1956 {1860 | 1968 |1933 |1880 |1760 |1838 |1861 | 1883 
2350 |1185 |3123 | 1945 |e262 \2186 |2195 |2203 |2170 | 2180 |2265 |2170 |2063 |2150 \2180 | 2196 
2608 {1205 |3185 | 2039 |2361 |9315 /2314 |2421 |2295 | 2303 |2368 |2285 |2135 |2046 |2309 | 2302 
2802 |1602 |3188 | 2049 |2426 |2417 |9447 |2577 |2459 | 2458 |2382 2288 |2170 |2277 |2406 | 2326 
2868 |1843 |3221 | 2005 \2498 |2508 |2060 |2702 |2654 | 2552 |2439 |2365 |2211 \2354 |2458 | 2393 
3004 |1972 |3241 | 2190 |2563 |2584 |2664 |2826 2655 | 2651 j2584 |2567 |2316 |2466 |2663 | 2547 


available, 


and cating rent, clothing, household drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and other miscellaneous items of household 
expenditure, 


(a) The index numbers appearing in these four columns cannot be compared horizontally to show the relative 
levels of the groups since the prices aggregate in each group in the base period is made equal to 1,000. 


(4) Not 
(c) The “*C ” Serles index figures combine together in one series the index numbers relating to food 


They may be used directly to show the relative levels in different places and at different tinies. 
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BASIC WAGE RATES IN CAPITAL CITIES AS AT 31st DECEMBER OF EACH. YEAR 


State Basic Wage. Commonwealth—Male Basic Wage Rates (a). 
At 
3 oie Perth. Weighted 
ecember, jo ' Mel- Average 
Perth. Sydney. baurie, Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Hobart. Six Capital 
Male. | Female. , Cities. 
Esa! £8d/ £€ sd] £ and] £ and] £ snd) &£ wad | &€ wda| & wa 
1923 Sie 318 0 49 0 411 6 316 0 46 6 49 0 47 6 
1924 env (b) 319 0 4 4 6 4 4 6 315 0 440 48 0 4 3 0 
1925 ose 411 0/ 4 8 O|] 47 6| 317 O| 46 0] 45.6] 460 
1926 45 0 265611 416 411 6 49 0 4 2 6 46 6 4 8 6 48 6 
1927 4 5 0/ 2 511] 319 6] 410 6] 410 O}|] 319 6] 48 0} 45 0} 48 0 
1928 4 5 0 2 611 4 5 0 410 6 460 319 0 4 5 0 42 6 470 
1929 ree 4.7 0 27 °0 4 5 6 415 0 410 0 40 6 48 6 4 6 0 410°6 
1980... 46 0) 2 6 56] 319 0} 4 8 O| 43 0] 310 6] 318 O/| 42 0) 43 0 
1931 313 6 119 8 3°2¢«21 3:10 8 383 ~=6 218 6 218 1 364-4 3.5 8 
1932 310 6 118 1 219 5 3 7 6 38 1 8 216 8 217 2 864 4 38.3 ~0 
1933 3.9 3 117 5 3.0 3 8 611 3 210 219 4 219 7 3 311 3°38 4 
1934 3811 0 118 4 3.8 «0 3 8 0 3.4 «0 38 2 0 38 3 (0 3.6 0 38.6 =«0 
1985 310 6/ 118 1] 8 8 0] 810 0] 8 6 O| 8 4 0] 8 7 0/] 8 9 O;} 8 8 0 
1936 318 9] 11910/ 311 0} 810 0} 8 9 0} 8 6 0} 8 9 0} 8 9 O| 8 8 0 
1987 31411] 2 0 6/ 815 0} 818 0} 817 0} 3814 0] 814 0] 815 O| 316 0 
1988 4141/2 3 9 816 0| 4 10] 819 0) 315 0} 816 0/ 816 O| 318 0 
1939 422) 2 4 4] 817 0| 42 0] 40 0] 816 0} 817 0] 817 O} 819 0 
1940 46 4/261 400] 4 5 O| 4 4 0] 819 0] 400] 41 0] 48 0 
1941 410 6] 2 810] 45 0} 49 O| 4 8 O| 4 4 0} 4-4 0] 45 0] 47 0 
1942 417 9] 212 9] 411 0] 417 0] 417 0] 411 0} 418 O|] 412 O} 415 0 
1943 56 11) 214 7) :414 0] 419 O| 418 O| 418 O}] 414 0] 415 O| 417 0 
1944 41911]. 21311] 414 0] 419 O|] 418 O| 418 O| 413 0] 414 O] 416 0 
1945 5601 214.1! 414 0] 419 O] 418 O| 413 0] 413 0] 414 O] 416 0 
1946 6 21 215 1]/ 5 2 0] 5 8 O| 6 6 OJ] 561 0] 5 20] 6 8 OF 56 5 O 
1947 510 9/ 21910] 5 6 O} 512 O|] 6 9 0} 56 5 O} 5 6 O} 6 7 OF 6 9 O 
1948 6 17 3 5 8! 516 0} 6 2 0}] 6 0 0} 515 O} 5616 0] 518 O} 619 O 
1949 °61511/ 818 56| 6 9 O}| 612 0} 610 0] 6 5 O}] 6 6 O} 6 8 OF 69 O 
1950 8 6 6] 414 1] 8 0 0] 8 6 O} 8 2 0} 714 O} 718 O} 8 OO} 8 20 
1951 - |10 6 8] 613 8| 917 0/10 7 0] 919 0] 9 56 0} 915 0} 919 0/10 0 0 
1952 .. | 1118 6] 716 0/11 8 0/1117 0/11 8 0/1016 0)11 9 0]/1110 0) 1111 O. 
1953 (e) (@) | 12 6 6] 8 0 8] 1116 0/12 8 0/1115 0] 1018 0/1111 0/12 2 0/1116 0 
1954 (dd)... | 12-6 6] 8 0 811116 0/12 8 0111146 0/1018 0] 11311 0/12 2 0/1116 0 
1955 (dd)... | 1212 5] 8 4 1/1116 0/12 8 0/1116 0/1018 0/113 11 0/12 2 0/1116 O. 
1956 (e) ... | 18 5 2) 812 4/12 6 0/1218 0/12 6 0/11 8 0/12 1 O0f}1212 07; 12 6 O 


(a) Since December, 1950, the female basic wage has been 75 per cent, of the male rate, previously it had ranged 
between 54 per cent, and 75 per cent. (6) The first State Basic Wage operated from 1st July, 1926. (c) On 
12th September, 1953, the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration announced that automatic adjustment of basic wages 
in accordance with variations in retail price index numbers would be discontinued, (d) Despite variations in 
the ‘' C * Series prices index, decisions of the State Court on the 13th November, 1953, and each succeeding quarter 
until 27th April, 1955 , kept the State basic wage unchanged until the 9th August, 1966, when the Court reverted 
toa the practice of making quarterly adjustments. (e) The Commonwealth basic wage rates since 12th September, 
1953, remained unchanged untll 26th May, 1956, when the Court granted an increase of 10s, in the adult male rate. 
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| APPENDIX 


is to supply a summary of the later particulars which do not appear theré. 


ve containing a wide range of current statistics. 


PART 1—POPULATION 


As mentioned in the Preface, the text and the statistical tables appearing in this Volume relate 
generally to periods ended the 30th June or the 3lst December, 1956. It has not been possible in al! 
cases to include information up to these dates in the main chapters and the purpose of this Appendix 


This Office produces a number of periodical publications, in both printed and mimeographed form 


A complete list of these publications follows the Index. 


CHAPTER IV—POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS 


Page 6 
' RATE OF NATURAL INCREASE PER THOUSAND OF MEAN POPULATION 
Year. Western Australia. Australia, 
1955 17-07 13-65 
1056 16-75 13°37 
Page 78 
“ MIGRATION—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
| Migration (Iixcess of Arrivals over Departures). 
q 
Year, Western Australia. Other States and Territories. Australia, 
Number. | Rate. (a) Number. | Rate. (a) Number. | Rate. (a) 
1055 10,091 | 15°82 87,164 | 10-20 | 97,255 | 10-67 
L056 2,741 4°05 91,257 10-43 93,998 9-97 


(a) Excess of arrivals over departures per 1,000 of mean population. 


TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION—Ist July, 1954 to 31st December, 1956 


Western Australia. Australia. 
Number .... dre sees 45,064 . 546,804 
Per cent. 7-04 6- 


NATURAL INCREASE—Ist July, 1954 to 31st December, 1956 


Metropolitan Area, Rest of State. Western Australia, 
12,514 15,348 . 


27,862 


ESTIMATED POPULATION—3Ist December, 1956 


Metropolitan Area 


Western Australia 
372,000 684,835 
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Page 79 
POPULATION DENSITY (Persons per Square Mile)—31st December, 1956 
Metropolitan Area. Western Australia. Victoria, Australia, 
1,947 0-70 29-96 3+20 
Page 80 : 
MASCULINITY} OF POPULATION—3I1st December, 1956 
New South Wales, Victoria. Queensland. South Australia. Western Australia, Tasmania. Australia, 
100°9 101:8 105-6 103-0 106:4 105-9 102:7 
+ Number of males to each 100 females, , 
PART 2-—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES 
Page 85 ; 
BIRTHS—METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE 
-Nupti : 
Births.* eae et Still-births, 
Year, 
Males. | Females. | Persons, Persons. | Persons. Persons. 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
1055. Gise,’ .* ated | 4,200 4,110 | 8,310 | 362 | 216. | 114 
1956 vies this seed 4,591 4,128 8,719 370 184 111 
REMAINDER OF STATE ; 
1955. ee asad 4,236 | 4,077 | 8,313 | 418 | 200 125 
1956 eee wise tan | 4,279 3,918 8,197 426 207 | 115 
: WHOLE STATE 
1055. way a 8,436 8,187 16,623 780 416 239 
1956... sa hacae | 8,870 | 8,046 | 16,916 796 | 801 | 226 
* Excluding still-births, 
Page 87 
CRUDE BIRTH RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Average Annual Rate. Annual Rate, 
Period. Waste Year. isk 
estern $ estern ; 
Australia, Australia. Australia. Australia, 
1951-1955 .... ones tose 25°35 22°85 1955... anus 25-23 22°67 
1956... Sit 24°98 22°50 
Page 88 
. DEATHS—METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE 
Deaths.* Infant Deaths. 
Year, = 
Males, | Females, | Persons. Males. © | Females, | Persons. 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
1955 eae see ates | 1,300 | 1,522 | 3,322 | 112 | 75 187 
1956 Fa . 1,942 1,540 3,482 88 68 | 156 
REMAINDER OF STATE F 
3055 teas os we | 1,306 | ‘ 751 | 2,057 | 105 | 81 186 
1956 1,323 767 2,090 123 105 228 
‘WHOLE STATE 
1955 3,106 2,273 5,379 217 156 373 
1956 3,265 | 2,307 ~ 5,572 211 | 173 384 


* Including Infant Deaths. + Deaths occurring in the first year of life. 
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Page 88 : 
CRUDE DEATH RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Average Annual Rate. | Annual Rate. 
Period. edi Year. ( 
estern A Western A 
Australia. Australia. Australia. Australia, 
1951-1955 8-49 9-25 1955 8:17 8-91 
: 1956 8:23 9-13 
Page 90 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES—WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Average Annual Rate. | Annual Rate. 
Period. ay Year. side 
estern estern 
Australia. Australia, Australia, Australia, 
1951-1955 oi 24°41 23°34 1955 22-44 22-01 
1956 22°70 21-73 
INFANT DEATHS (a) 
Cause of Death. 
ioe Diseases of i Diseases of Infective and 
ae Congenital ; 7 ee All Other 
i Year. Tari { Digestive Parasitic Total, 
Tiqungy: () Malformation. System. Diseases, Causes, 
Number.| Rate. (c) Number. Rate. (c)} Number.| Rate. (c)} Number.| Rate. (c)} Number.| Rate. (c)| Number.| Rate. (c) 
1955 223 | 18-42 60 3°61 12 0-72 9 0-54 69 4-15 373 22-44 
1956 219 12-95 72 4°26 9 0-53 9 0-538 75 4-43 384 22-70 
(a) Excluding still-births. (6) Including premature births, (ec) Rate per 1,000 live births, 
INFANT DEATHS FROM DIARRHOEA AND ENTERITIS 
1055. 1956. 
Number gol ove fans 7 5 
Rate per 1,000 live births 0-42 0-30 
Page 91 . 
STILL-BIRTHS AND INFANT DEATHS 
Still-births. | Deaths under One Year of Age. 
Year. ’ 
Males | Tremales, | Persons. |Masculinity.* Males, ; | Females. | Persons. |sasculinity.* 
1955 126 113 239 111-5 217 156 ava. | 19-1 
1956 113 113 226 100-0 211 173 384 | 122-0 


* Number of males to each 100 females. 
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' Page 91 
ou STILL-BIRTHS AND INFANT DEATHS—NUMBERS AND RATES 
a Infant Deaths. 1 Ae 
oe Year, _| Still-pirths. pene and 
a Under one Week. | Under One Month.} Under One Year, 
: . NUMBER 
1955 is eee meee siee 239 | 224 | 266 373 | 612 
1956 one ide j | 226 223 269 384 610 
RATE* 
1955 ane suse see _ 14:17 13°28 15-78 22°12 36-29 
1956;> sa: ee “ake | 13-18 | 13-01 | 15-69 22-40 | 35-59 
* Rate per thousand of total births (i.¢., including still-births). 
Page 93 
DEATHS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL CAUSES 
1955. : "1956, 
Cause of Death. ; 
Number. Rate. (a) - Number, Rate. (a) 
Tuberculosis eee 33 0-05 46 0-07 
Cancer sent see ese dave an 761 1-16 803 1-19 
Diabetes mellitus | saad ete iste 63 0-10 63 0:09 
Cerebral haemorrhage, ete. wai se az 664 1-01 669 0:99 
Diseases of the heart __.... sees = err 1,857 2-82 1,896 2-80 
Bronchitis ... eh tke i ie oor 50 0-08 87 0-10 
Pneumonia .. see = bebe 179 0-27 225 0-33 
Diseases of digestive system beds ae shai 172 0-26 181 0°27 
Diseases of cena & sen ae ane 144 0:22 161 0-24 
Suicide ee saan so 81 0-12 89 0-13 
Honicide _.... sts ce = ses 13 0-02 6 0:01 
Automobile accidents |... ace ie noes 195 0-30 192 0-28 
Other accidents _.... ee es 7 ma 211 0-32 216 0-32 
(a) Rate per thousand of mean population. 
at Page 94 
MARRIAGES—METROPOLITAN AREA AND WHOLE STATE 
Marriages Celebrated by— Proportion Number of Minors Married. 
All Celebrated by 
Year. Marriages. Registrars, 
Ministers, Registrars. (per cent.) Males, Females. | Persons. 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
1956 .... eats anes | 2,447 635 3,082 | 20-6 197 1,058 | 1,255 
1956°.... soar 2,478 | 535 | 3,013 17-8 217 | 1,002 1,219 
. REMAINDER OF STATE 
£956 .... seco — | 1,703 360 | 2,063 | 17-5 182 ) 871 1,053 
“4956 .... soe 1,708 | 359 2,067 17-4 ! 193 ‘ 903 | 1,096 
. WHOLE STATE 


AQGG os ae ER 4,150 995 5,145 19-3 379 1,929 2,808 
whe “| 4,186 | 894 5,080 | 17-6 | 410 1.705 | 2,315 
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Page 94 
MARRIAGE RATES*—-WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Average Annual Rate. | ’ Annual Rate. 
Period. west Year. 
estern Western 
Australia. Australia, Austratia. | Australia. 
1951-1955 o 8.44 7 8+29 1955 7-81 7°84 
1956 7:50 7-61 
* Number of marriages celebratetl per thousand of mean population, 
Page 96 
PUPILS IN SCHOOLS—JULY, 1956 
Number of Pupils Receiving Instruction in :— 
Grade of Education. ; 
Private Government Total. 
Schools. Schools. 3 
Kindergarten 3,781 zane 3,781 
Primary 20,335 82,575 102,910 
Secondary— 
Years I to III (a) 6,552 16,910 23,462 
Years IV and V (bd) 1,254 1,249 2,508 . 
Total 31,922 100,734 132,656 


(a) Children preparing for the Junior Certificate examination or doing work of 


a comparable standard, 


(b) Children preparing for the Leaving Certificate examination or doing com- 


parable work, 


GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOLS (a), 1956 


‘Schools at end of Year. | Teachers. Seholars on Roll at end of Year, (6) | Average | Average 
Weekly Daily 
Enrol- Attend- , 
Type. | No. Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total, ment. (6) | ance. (6) 
Five Year Course .... | 11 280 117 397 4,283 3,070 7,358 7,743 
Three Year Course 9 145 161 306 2,718 3,426 6,144 . 6,606 
Total .... 20 425 278 , 708 7,001 6,496 13,497 14,349: 


(a) Excluding Junior High Schools. 


(b) Ineluding some 250 primary scholars attending High Schools, 
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Page 97 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS, 1956 
Scholars on Roll last School Day. 
Teachers. 
. irls. Average! Average 
Schools. Boys ae : Weekly| Daily 
Grand | Enrol- | Attend- 
Under | 6 Years |14 Years Under | 6 Years |14 Years Total, | ment. | ance, 
Males, |Females' 6 and. and Total. 6 and and Total. 
Years, |Under 14} Over. Years. [Under 14] Over. 
“ 275 | 252 | 842 2,361 | 10,826 | 3,098 | 15,785 | 2,157 | 11,226 | 2,914 | 15,207 | s2,092 |su.701 29,920 
i 


Page 99 
‘ TECHNICAL EDUCATION DIVISION—1956 
Individual Enrolments 18,803 
Correspondence Enrolments .... 5,889 
Apprentice Enrolments $5,462 
Number of Subjects Offered 376 
¢ Included in ‘ Individual Enrolments.” 
Page 104 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—TUITION, 
Staff— ; 
Professors .... ee 22 
TReaders/Lectur ers-in-Charge 20 
Lecturers (a) fe 122 
Assistants, Demonstrators, Tutors, ete. 37 
Total Staff 201 
Students Enrolled— 
Internai, full-time 1,089 
Internal, part-time 839 
External, part-time 300 
Males 1,704 
4 Females 524 
. Total Students 2,228 
Degrees Conferred (b)— 
Arts—D. Litt. rear Ae) 2 
M.A, ie 2 
B.A. 72 
Law—LL.B. ance 9 
Education—B.Eed. Goss 10 
Science (including Forestry)— 
D.Se. .... a wh 1 
Ph.D. .... 4 
MSe, .... 2 
B.Sc. . 23 
Engineeri ng —B. rE. 33 
‘Agriculture —B. Se. is wate dae 7 
Dental Science—-B.D.Se. as Fo 8 
Males 128 
Females 45 
Total Graduates .... 73 
Certificates Awarded— 
Teachers’ Bend 19 


{a) Includes “ part-time” as well as “ full-time” Lecturers, 


1956 


(6) These do not comprise the full range of degrees available in the University, being only those conferred in this year. 


{c) Honorary degrees, 
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Page 105 
UNIVERSITY OF .WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES—1956} 


Receipts— £ 

Government Grants : 

State 00... tee ie ies w 508,312 

Commonwealth ae Pe ne «+ 164,308 
Interest, Rents,, Dividends and Donations ... 18,501 
Students’ Fees _.... a bets okt wee 24,141 
Engineering and Other Testing Fees .... we 4,283 
Other Receipts _.... seal ans iia wee - 2,074 

Total .... rep Hes Ao nay, «. 716,659 

Payments— 

Administration : 

Salaries aids wie sek ais w. 85,760 

Other .... ate py whee ois we 21,722 
Teaching Departments : 

Salaries weeat, > nak ask vee 870,517 

Other .... aes oS ot otk w= 94,098 
Library : . ° 

Salaries Be trode ats at w. — 10,987 

Other .... ae bead dis at a 19,815 
Maintenance of Premises : 

Salaries and Wages ae a ww. 26,883 

Other... Nae ah oaks we 48,761 
Adult Education—Senate Subsidy __.... wee = 18,204 
Other General Expenditure —.... wad wae 42,226 

Total .... ne are a eats aw 684,063 


t Excludes transactions of Medical School Appeal Fund. The appeal was launched on Ist Se ptember, 1955 and the 
net prem received by the Fund to the end of 1956 was £538,076, of which £63,375 had been expended on buildings azo 
equipment. 2 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF EXTRA-UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES, 1956. 


Receipts—, : & 
Government Grants : 
State—Adult Education .... on ws 1,850 
Commonwealth—Research fase ze 7,611 
Non-Government Research Grants _.... «36,591 
Interest, Rents, Dividends and Donations .... 30,369 
Candidates’ Fees for Public Examinations ... 32,095 
Adult Education and Extension Activities— 
£ 
Senate Subsidy ea dees woe 18,294 
Fees, ete. ate des fice «13,558 
26,852 
Other Receipts _.... oe wer ate we 8,288 
Total .... wane vise woes site we 148,656 
Payments— 
Fixpenses—Public and Music Examinations .... 28,062 
Adult Education and Extension Activities .... 26,217 
Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, ete. .... we 22,688 
Special Research Expenses dan isk .. 46,087 


Other Payments .... vans ives vibe ives 4,738 


o a Total .... este ioe aes Sats wt 127,742 
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PART 3—HEALTH SERVICES, HOSPITALS AND HOMES FOR 
THE AGED 


Page i111 
INFANT HEALTH CENTRES AND CORRESPONDENCE NURSING SCHEME—1956 
Infant Health Centres— 


Number _.... ae eee sete hee a 58 
Attendance of Infants .... woes ite ww 214,588 
Visits to Households _.... fas seis .. 20,010 
Correspondence Nursing Scheme (not included above)— 
Infants on Roll .... ane eae ses ate 767 
Letters Received .... “oes stew sek oe 796 
Letters Despatched wees se wat whe 1,830 


PART 6—LAW COURTS, POLICE AND PRISONS 


Page 134 
CIVIL CASES 
Higher Courts. Lower Courts. 
Year. : Palgamate Aide ea ; 
Vat udgment ‘igned an i 
Writs. | iB. Entered. Piaints. | Judgments. 
Number. £ Number. & Number. & Number. E 
t956 ... 715 618,027 270 280,531 40,313 1,256,197 12,460 415,698 
DIVORCE 
Final Orders for— 
Year. Writs. 
Dissolution | Nullity of Judicial 
of Marrlage. | Marriage. Separation, 
1956 soe | 662 | 644 | 4 | 4 
Page 136 
CONVICTIONS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
Offences Forgery and Offences au oe | 
against vee Offences against ome convicil! 
e agains 00: ences. (a onvictions. (a) 
Wear. Person. Property. Currency. Order. ( 
M. | F M. | F. M. F. M. | ¥F. M, | ¥F. M. | KF. Total. 
1956 ES | 489 | 17 | 4,430 | 352 1 | 7,186 | 481 | 44.077 2,351 | se.082 3,201 | 59,883 
ae 5 | 1 


(a) Including traffic offences—see next table. 
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Page 136 
CONVICTIONS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS FOR CERTAIN OFFENCES 


Wome’ ete. ieee. ee Drunkenness. Disorderliness. Gaming. Pe on . (a) 
Year. - 

M. BE. M. F. M. F. M. | F. M. | F. M. | F. 
1956 | 323 15 | 2,978 | 330 | 5,552 | 360 | 889 59 | 299 | 11 | 37,473 | 1,911 


(a) In addition there were 32,180 minor traffic offences which were virtually convictions (but not iu Magistrates’ Courts) 
as small fines were collected direct by the Crown Law Department from the offenders. 


Page 138 
CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES ; 
Breaking, | Stealing, 
Entering and Recetving, Wilful Damage.| Traffic Offences.| Other Offences. All Convictions. 
Stealing. ete. ; ‘ 
Year. . 
- \ 5 
M. | FE M. | F. M. \ F. M. | Fr. XM. | Tr. M. | FP. Total. 
1956 sas | * 468 | 5 | 1,078 | 102 | 90 | 2 | 1,753 | 66 | 826 | 29 | 4,215 | 204 | 4,419 
HIGHER COURTS—DISTINCT PERSONS CONVICTED 
Offences Offences Uttelee na Offences 
against the against Offences against against Other Offences. Total. 
Year. Person. Property. Currency. Good Order. 
M. | F. M. | RF M. F M | F M. | F M | F. Persons 
1056 _ | 44 | 7 | 171 | 6 | 1 | - 4d | 2 | ia | 8 | 1 | 226 | 15 | 241 
Page 139 
HIGHER COURTS—NATURE OF PUNISHMENT OF DISTINCT PERSONS 
Bound Over, Fined. Imprisoned, | Semésnend to Total. 
Year. i 
M | F. M. | F, M. F. M. ¥F. M. | PF. | Perso 5 


1956... sa 37 | 5 | 3 | Bee | 184 | 10 | 2 | feed | 226 | 15 | 241 
. 4 be 
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Page 139 : 
OFFENCES BY ABORIGINALS—CONVICTIONS, 1956 
Offences Offences Offences 
against the against against Other Offences. All Offences, 
Person, Property. Good Order. 
Court, ; 
M. ¥F. M. F. M. F. M. F. M. | Fr | Total. 
Higher bib 16 1 aa -_ nee veh es uk 16 1 17 
Magistrates’ .... 93 11 178 18 1,379 427 704 144 2,354 |. 600 2,054 
Total we | 109 12 178 18 1,379 | 427 704 144 2,370 601 2,971 
Page 227 
SUMMARY—SELECTED ITEMS, 1955-56 
Book Values of :— Persons Employed. (5) 
Engines ued 
Factories. to drive 
Boning Heated Machinery. (a) Males. ~ Females. | Persons, 
(o. £ & hp. No. No. No. 
3,871 $2,858,051 56,533,675 223,670 43,340 6,768 50,108 
(a) Excludes engines used in electricity generating stations. 
(5) Inclusive of working proprietors. 
Salaries and Wages Paid (c). 
Power, Fuel and | Materials Used. Net 
Light Used. (a) Output. Production. 
Males, Females. Total. ; 
£& £ £ £ £ & & 
34,235,406 2,971,026 37,206,432 8,642,706 96,360,705 175,146,435 . 69,732,802 


(c) Excludes value of working proprietors’ services. 
(@) Includes cost of cepairs to plant and machinery and value of non-returnable containers. 


348 _- STATISTICAL DIVISIONS 


Showing Component Statistical Districts at ist January, 1957 
(See “ Note on Statistical Areas,” page viti) 
Metropolitan. Southern Agricultural—continued. Northern Agricultural—continiued. 
Municipalities— Road Districts— Road Districts—continued.. 
Claremont Albany é Perenjori 
Cottesloe Broomhill Three Springs 
East Fremantle Cranbrook Upper Chapman 
Fremantle Denmark Victoria Plains 
Guildford Dumbleyung Wongan-Ballidu 
Midland Junction Gnowangerup 
Nedlands Katanning 
North Fremantle Kojonup Eastern Goldfields. 
Perth Lake Grace 
South Perth Nvabing-Pingrup Municipalities— 
Subiaco Plantagenet 
Tambellup Boulder 
Wagin Kalgoorlie 
Read Districts— West Arthur 
Woodanilling 
1 Bassendean Road Districts—- 
i Bayswater 
: Belmont Park Central Agricultural. Coolgardie 
| Canning Dundas 
Melville Municipalities— Esperance 
Mosman Park Kalgoorlie 
Peppermint Grove Narrogin Laverton 
Perth Northam os Leonora 
Swan (South Ward) York Menzies 
Phillips River- 
Road Districts— Yilgarn 
Beverley 
Road Districts— Brookton 
e Bruce Rock Central, 
“ Armadale-Kelmscott Corrigin 
I Cockburn Cuballin; Road Districts— 
| Darling Range Cunderdin 
Gosnells Dowerin . Black Range 
Kwinana Goomalling Cue 
Mundaring Kellerberrin Meekatharra 
Rockingham Kondinin Mount Magnet: 
Serpentine-Jarrahdale Koorda Murchison 
Swan (except South Ward) Kulin Wifuna 
Wanneroo Kimunoppin-Trayning Yalgoo 
Merredin 
Mount Marshall 
Mukinbudin North-West. 
Narembeen 
Narrogin Municipatities— 
Northam 
Municipalities— Nungarin Carnarvon 
Pingelly 
Bunbury Quatrading 
Tammin Road Districis— 
Road Districts— Toodyay 
Wandering Ashburton 
Algusta-Margaret River Westonia Gascoyne-Minilya:. 
Balingup Wickepin Shark Bay 
Bridgetown Williams Upper Gascoyne: 
Busselton. Wyalkatchem - 
Capel York 
Collie Coalfields 
Dardanup Pilbara. 
Drakesbrook Northern Agrioultural. 
Greenbushes : 
Harvey Municipatities— Road Districts— 
Mandurah 
Manjimup Geraldton Marble Bar 
Marradong Nullagine 
Murray Road Districts— Port Hedland 
Nannup Roebourne 
Preston Carnamah Tableland 
Upper Blackwood Chittering 
Dalwallinu | 
Dandaragan Kimberley. 
Geraldton-Greenough 
QGingin 
Southern Agricultural, Irwin Road Districfs— 
Mingenew 
Municipalities— Moora Broome 
Morawa Halls Creek 
Albany Mullewa. West Kimberley 
Wagln Northampton Wyndham 
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STATISTICAL DISTRICTS 
at 1st January, 1957 


(See “‘ Note on Statistical Areas,” page viii) 


Muni- Muni- 
Local cipality : Local cipality 
Government (AL.) Statistical Division Government (AL) Statistical Division 
Area, Road in which Situated. Area, Road in which Situated, 
(Statistical District.) rent : (Statistical District.) kay 
.D. *| (RD. 
ALBANY .... tie M. Southern Agricultural Marradong R.D. South-West 
Albany... wee R.D. Southern Agricultural Meekatharra R.D. Central 
Armadale-Kelmscott R.D. | Swan Melville R.D. Metropolitan 
Ashburton bana «| RD. | North-West Menzies .... ite «. | RD. | Bastern Goldficlds 
Augusta-Margaret River... | R.D. South-West Merredin .... ad sees R.D. Central Agricultural 
Balingup .... R.D. | South-West MIDLAND JUNCTION M. Metropolitan 
Bassendean R.D. | Metropolitan Mingenew sie = R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
© . ‘ ‘ Moora RD. Northern Agricultural 
Bayswater R.D. Metropolitan 1 
Belmont Park R.D. | Metropolitan : Morawa _... R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
Beverley .... R.D. | Central Agricultural Mosman Park R.D. | Metropolitan 
Black Range RD. | Central Mount Magnet... R.D. | Central 
BOULDER M. Eastern Goldfields Mount Marshall .... RD. Central Agricultural 
. . {ukinbudin .D. entral Agricultural 
Bridgetown R.D. | South-West Mukinbud B.D. | Central Agricul 
Brookton .... R.D. Central Agricultural Mullewa R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
Broome R.D. | Kimberley Mundaring B.D. | Swan 
Broomehill R.D Southern Agricultural Murchison R.D. | Central 
Bruce Rock RD. Central Agricultural Murray R.D. | South-West 
BUNBURY. M. South-West ; Nannup ... R.D, South-West 
Busselton .... R.D. South-West Soe R.D. Central Agricultural 
i ; ita a M, Central Agricultural 
Capel 8 io peer Narrogin .... ite -- | B.D. | Central Agricultural 
Carnamah R.D. | Northern Agrieultural NEDLANDS ..._—.... |- M. | Metropolitan 
CARNARVON MM. North-West NORTH FREMANTLE M. Metropolitan 
Chittering R.D. | Northern Agricultural NORTHAM nee on M. Central Agricultural 
CLAREMONT IL Metropolitan Northam .... RD. | Central Agricultural 
Cockburn .... ee RD. Swan : Northampton R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
Collie Coalfields "” R.D. | South-West Nullagine .... RD. | Pilbara 
Coolgardie “Se RD. Eastern Goldfields Nungarin .... usta B.D. Central Agricultural 
Corrigin... RD. Central Agricultural Nyabing-Pingrup R.D. Southern Agricultural 
COTTESLOE M. Metropolitan Peppermint Groye R.D. Metropolitan 
Cranbrook R.D. Southern Agricultural Perenjori .... o R.D. Northern Agricultural 
Cuballing .... R.D. Central Agricultural PERTH M. Metropolitan 
Cue eh R.D. Central Perth om R.D. Metropolitan. 
Cunderdin R.D. Central Agricultural Phillips River R.D. Eastern Goldfields 
Dalwallinu R.D. | Northern Agricultural || pingtavenst Sea Pec ieacnias eseesTone 
Dandaragan R.D. | Northern Agricultural Port Hedland R.D. | Pilbara 
E D. | South-West ‘D. 
Darling ‘Range —_ Swan Preston R.D. | South-West 
Denmark .... RD. | Southern Agricultural Quairading RD. | Central Agricultural 
Dowerin _.... R.D. Central Agricultural Rockingham R.D. Swan 
else R.D. Slant elie ifieal Roebourne Ha RD. Pilbara 
Dumbleyung R.D. | Southern Agricultura ine- : 
Dundas aa RD. | Eastern Goldfields a De | a 
EAST FREMANTLE M. Metropolitan SOUTH PERTH M. Metropolitan 
Tisperance tits R.D. Hastern Goldfields pupa owes sets M. Metropolitan 
EMANTLE , i Swan (Sou ard) _.... | RD. | Metropolitan 
eens ne a Koon onag ‘ Swan (except South Ward}} R.D. Swan 
GERALDTON M. | Northern Agricultural || Tableland RD. | Pilbara : 
Geraldton-Greenoug! R.D. | Northern Agricultutal Tambellup R.D. | Southern Agricultural 
Gingin _.... sey R.D. | Northern Agrieultural Tammin .... R.D. | Central Agricultural 
Gnowangerup . R.D. | Southern Agricultural Three Springs R.D. | Northern Agricultura] 
Goomalling RD. Central Agricultural Toodyay .... “ R.D. Central Agricultural 
Gosnells R.D. | Swan U Bl 
pper Blackwood R.D. | South-West 
Greenbushes R.D. | South-West Upper Chapnian R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
GUILDFORD li 
hs = _ secede tan ' Upper Gascoyne R.D. | North-West 
ee .D. . 
Harvey" RE Eee ete Victoria Plains R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
Trwin es R.D. | Northern Agricultural WAGIN M. Southern Agricultural 
KALGOORLIE .... M. | Wastern Goldfields Wasting” Ep. | Cae aaa 
Kalgoorlie ead RD, | Eastern Goldfields Wanneroo RD. | Swan 
Katanning R.D. | Southern Agricultural West Arthur R.D. | Southern Agricultural 
Kellerberrin R.D, Central Agricultural West Kimberley R.D, Kimberley 
Kojonup R.D. | Southern Agricultural Westonia .... sits R.D. | Central Agricultural 
Hondinin pe R.D. | Central Agricultural Wickepin .... R.D.. | Central Agricultural 
Koorda R.D. | Central Agricultural Williams .... R.D. | Central Agricultural 
Kulin save on nae R.D. Central Agricultural Wiluna... aa RD. Central 
ununoppin:Trayang -- | RD. | Central Agricultural Wongan-Ballidt .... R.D. | Northern Agricultural 
Kwinana... ... R.D. | Swan ; Woodanilling R.D. | Southern Agricultural 
Lake Grace B.D. Southern Agricultural Wyalkatchem R.D. Central Agricultural 
Laverton .... B.D. Tastern Goldfields Wyndham R.D. | Kimberley 
Leonora B.D. Eastern Goldfields Yalgoo RD Central 
Mandurah R.D. | South-West Yilgarn B.D. | Eastern Goldfields 
Manjimup R.D, South-West YORK M. Central Agricultural 
Marble Bar R.D, Pilbara York R.D, Central Agricultural 
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INDEX 


Information on the same subject appearing on succeeding pages, whether in textual, tabular or 


diagrainmatic form, has generally been indexed only to the first of such pages, 


” Several references to a particular subject may be found at intervals throughout the section “ Chrono. 


logical Notes from 1829”, pp. 2-18 of Chapter I. Generally, in these cases, only the first reference 


appearing there has been indexed. 


Page 
A 
“‘a” Series Retail Price Index .. 304, 315 
Aboriginal, Aboriginals 
Offences by ... 189, 347 
Population : 79 
Accidents 
Deaths from . 93, 341 
Road Traffic : 286 
Acetic Acid... i w 228, 241 
Acids, Production of 2 241 
‘Administration 
Commonwealth .... 65 
State - 66 
Adult Education 103, 105, 344 
Board ‘ie 103 
Aerial Medical Services 9, “290, 2938 
Age, Ages 
of Employees in Factories 231 
Popniation _ és 80 
Pensions, bttisioners 128, 145 
Agent-General, London 6, 69 
Agricultural 
Advisory Services 209 
Bank 6, 185 
Education 99 
Employment... 183, 298 
Lands Purchase—see also Land. 165 
Machinery 183, 236, "276, ar 
Population 
Production 181, 334 
Research . 103, 107, 185, 210 
Water Supply 176 


Agriculture—see also “apecifie ¢ crops. 
Department of .... 103, 109, aes ey 


148, 181, 328, 838 


186, 191, 203, 208 


Employment in . 183, 298 
Institute of oo oes *. 103? 107 
Minimum Wage Rates .... 312 
Protection Board eee 13, 149 
Tropical .... 15, 179 
Value of Production 182, 384 
Air ‘Transport 8, 288, 299 
Albany Harbour Board 274 
Alcoliolic Beverages 
Customs Duty a 208 271 
Excise dead . 265, 271 
Exports . 4 
Imports 258, 267 
Production 


Ships’ Stores ces 
Ale—see Alcoholic Beverages" 
Alienation of Crown Lands 


197, “938, 241, 247, 313, 4 


164, 170, 332 


Altitude of Climatological Stations” 1, 40 
Antimonial Concentrates _.... a2 
Apiculture—see also Bee-Farming .. 170, “208, 213 
Apples 
Area . 194 
Tixports 256, 258, 269 
Production sah 194 
Apricots 
Area Bea ied se 195 
Dried, Retail Price oe 316 
Production ; 196 
Arbitration Authorities 
Commonwealth .... 304 
_ State 7, “304, 308 
Area, Areas 
Trrigated . 179 
Local Government—see also map Preceding Index viii., 349 
North of 26° S. Latitude wine 79 
of Crops—see also specific, me . 182, 333 
Crown Lands “a7 332 
Production, Main <i 73, 79 
Rural Holdings * 182, "187, 198, 201, 203, 205 
South-West Land Division et y viii 
Statistical Divisions sts viii 
Western Australia 79 


Fage 
Area, Areas—continued 
Sta tistical—see aaa Divisions 
under Pasture S .. 182, 190 
Arrivais—see Migration 
Arsenious Oxide 224 
Art Gallery fs 106 
Artesian ‘Basins, Bores—sée uso Water .... 24, 27, 175 
Artificial 
Fertilizers—see Fertilizers, arenes 
Insemination of Dairy Cattle .. . 203, 211 
Asbestos f | 72, 184, 217, 220; 330 
Asphalt, Bitumen, Tar and Piteh, “Imports of . . 254, 268 
Assembiy, Legislative a ee 6, 66 
Assistance to 
Jndigent and Diieeed eg 129 
Industry .... eA x sae 227 
Primary Producers ... 144, 209 
Assurance, Life wae ate . 158, 325 
‘Atmospheric Pressure oas8, aise Beet 2am 29 
Atomic Lixplosions .... aie iets éake 14 
Auction Sales of Crown Lands cae 166 
Auriferous Ores said is - 23, 224 
Australia, Commonwealth of i Ar ade 7, 64 
Australian 
Broadcasting 
Commission .... 294 
Control Board =r tess 294 
Constitution 08 sh ‘id oe feet 64 
Life Tables wees hea bias oe tbe 92 
Loan Council __.... a ren ties 142 
National Airways 288 


Population at Censuscs oe a ea 80 


Whaling Commission 216 
Wheat Board _.... 186 
Australind, Settlement at .... ae ws ae 8, 164 
Awards, Industrial .... Aad aes side .. 808, 311 
B 
Baby Health Centres «111, 345 
Bacon, Ham 
Exports . .--- 205, 261 
Factories .... wi. 287, 246, °313 
Production 205, 241. 246, 335 
Retail Price a 316 
Bags and Sacks 
Factories .... «.. 237, 313 
Imports a. 254, 268 
Bakeries w+ 287, 242, 313 
Bananas eos 9, 179, 196, 268 
Bank, Banks .... 3, 156, 325 
Advances .. 157, 325 
‘Agricultural, of Western “Australia 6, 185 
Clearings .... 157, 325 
Commonwealth, of Australia - i 8, 157 
Commonwealth Tending: of Australia| 157 
Deposits .... a : 157, 325 
Discount Rates 158 
Employment 299 
Jnterest Rates .... 158 
Rural and Industries, of Western Australia |. : 10, 147, 
“149, 157 
Savings 4, 158 
Bankruptcy 162 
Bark 
Ground 242 
Mills nize 238 
Tanning . 52, 213 
Barley 
Imports .... . 254, 268 
Marketing Board, | Western Australian fe 189 
Production ee ae die wes 184, 188. 333 
Barytes wea oh 224 
Basic Wage, Wages we 8, 304 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. airy of sae ese 304 


352 INDEX 
Page Page 
Basie Wage, Wages—continued C 
ST eaneatat Court of Coneiliation and Arbi- Aoi 
ration woke ot on “Oo” Se 

Fixation 304, 308 Genes Bela Eo Price none a 309, 318, Ese 

“* Harvester ” Judgment 304 | Cabinet, State” 69 

History oss . 304, 308 / Cable Communication Sete 6, 291 

Loadings Caesium ts 224 
Prosperity - 306 Cancer, Deaths from 98, 341 
Other ~ 804, 305) Canned Pish—see Fish 

Margins |... -- 804, 311 | Canning, Alfred W, >.. ets 7 

Needs” Portion... 306 | Cargo, Shipping ee 254, 268, 272 

*« Piddingion "’ Commission 805 Carrots .. 193 

Rates cout of iviurad “$07, 310, ‘318, 837 eae ane * eat sive Bie tise ss 

State Court of Arbitra ion. eee . ‘ 

Variation by Retail Price Index-Numbers Higher Courts .... 134, 138, 345 
“A” Series Index : as ... 805, 315 Magistrates’ Courts i 135, 139, 345 
Automatic Adjustment Se: .... 805, 308 Cattle... 3, “72, 181, 197, 207, 276, 332 
“C” Series Index 805, 308, 318, 336 Beef *.. 200 
“Court” Series... ioe wide 305 Dairy 
“D” Series Index va 305 Exports .... 

Suspension of ..-. 305, 309 Herds, Size of 
Beans .... ate 179, 198, 261 Research .... 
Beds in Hospitals a 15k shes 112 Slaughtered 
Bee-Farming—see also “Apiculture |. 170, 182, 184, 208 Cauliflowers  .... 
Beef Causes of Dein 

Cattle Caves “ 

Numbers... 72, 181, 200, 207 | Cement . "225, 228, 241, 812, 335 
Censuses of Population cae $03 us 3, 80 

Slaughtered .... 201 
Exports a “266, 258, 264, 269, 228 SN ner Stee “mel a et Za 
Retail Prices tee 816 Age i 8 a pa oe aa 80 
Birthplace _ — seu aes aa 82 
Beer—see Alcoholic Boverages Conjugal Condition 2 84 
Bees-Wax . oe 208 ‘Density .... Bek “Wa Baa | Hehe 79 
Beetroot 193 Jixpectation of Life... < wes 92, 
Benefactions, University 101 Geographical Distribution ie, t#, ro, 302 
Benefits Industry . ata tise cia 207 

Friendly Societies ee 161 Intercensal | Increase as we C4, 78 

Funeral... j <. 123, 145, 161 Masculinity 80 

Hospital, Medical and Pharmaceutical ise 128, 145 Nationality anes we ane 83 

Mental Institution we. 14h Population of Towns... os isos 78 

Social Services _.... ree w+ 128, 145 Population in Statistical Divisions 802 

Unemployment and Sickness... .. 124, 145 Religions . wena 83 

Workers’ Compensation 1s Urban Population | . 78 

poe 7 a 224 Work Force - 295, 300 

Beques' niv: ‘ersity” nse 101 ee 

Beryl, Reryllium we 217, 221 oe ade epecthe cereals 224 

Birth, Births were 85, 322, 339 | Charitable Institutions 115, 131, 150 
i:x-nuptial _ sae one w+ 85, 339 Cheese 

Maternity Allowances wad aa ee - 125, 145 Imports ee .. 254, 268 

Multiple... wee 85, 339 Production . 181, 241, 313 

Rates. Sa *. 87, 80, 322, 330 Retail Price 316 

Registration of . * 85 Ships’ Stores - 261 

Still-births 90 

Birthplaces of Population 82 Chemical Tertilizers—see Fertilizers, Attifleial 

» Biscuits 242, 254, 261, ry preaie- pe ying, ® Banks—see isaac Banks | 

Bismuth Concentrates Cherries % ts 195 
Bitumen—-see also Asphalt, Bitumen, ‘Tar and Pitch 7 Chest Clinics .... 109 
Blind, Pension Rates for the ee 123 Chila—see also Juvenile ; 
Board—see specific Boards Eindowment 10, 125, 145 
Boarded-out Children 130 Welfare ee 129 
Boots and Shoes 3 "237, 241, 246, 208, 313 Children 

Bores, Artesian-—see also Water ets 24, 27, 175 Adoption of 132 
Bran ad, aaa 241, 246, 261 Boarded-out 130 
Bread Courts... ... 180, 133 

Bakeries .... Bite 242, 313 Employment of .. .... 180, 182 

Production “ i 241 Handicapped... .. 96, 100, 115 

Retail Price 3 310 Health Services for 109, 111, 145, 345 

Breweries es 238, 242, 247, 318 - in Institutions i. 115, 130 
Bricks, Brickworks... woes .. 235, 24i, 243, 312, 335 Neglected 130 
Broadcasting, Wireless oa bas ww «8, 204 pions bial’ Wika hk ee sate ae ar 
ildi ‘ ronological Notes rom 1829 |. Pe an : 
Pune, Sens is 120 Cigarette Papers, Excise on oe ue 265 

Employment in .... 298 Cigarettes, Cigars—see Tobacco 

Yactory, Value of 227, 230, ‘233, 235, 243, ae Cities... we 4, 70 

Minimum Wage Rates .. Citrus Fruits—see alse specific fruits” ... 195, 258 

Operations 430 Clays... 217 

Societies ..., 161 Climate eed ane sisal w-- 29, 47 

Stone 2 224 Climatological “Stations sas vite 3a; wa. B81, 37 

Bulk Handling ‘of Wheat w. 0, 185 Clothing : 

. Bullion and Specie .... aps 255, 331 Factories . pis oat 298, a 
Bunbury Harbour Board ane 274 Items of, ‘Production 
Bunker Coal—see Coal Clover, Subterranean “190, B10 
Buses Coal. nae - 2 a7, 72, at 

Motor 8 ... 280, 312 Bunker : 

Registrations _ .. 284, 327 carried on Railways nae 376 

Trolley . 278, 814 Discovery .. 8, 5, 221 

Butter Excise on aves 265, 271 

Exports 256, 261, 269, 329 Gas eft ae eo wu. 234, “939, 241, 249, 314 

Factories .... ” 247° 313 Imports _.... dee ate O54, 268 

Imports... 254, 268 Mines, Men Working at” ea : 222 

Marketing 203 Mining 

Production 181, 24i, 247, 335 Leases 169 

Retail Price 316 Minimum Wage Rates 314 
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Puge 
Coal—continued 


Production 184, 217, 221, 331 
_ used in Factories .. 2384, 242, 250 
Value... Sete ee 217, 221, 331 
Coastal Configuration van es ses tate 21 
Coastline, Length of .... Sis oes oie 2 21 
Cockburn Sound i wes ar - 8, 14 
Coinage 2h 156 
Coke... : 234, “ead, 250 
Colleges 
Agricultural 100 
Business .... 100 
‘Teachers’ ‘Training 100 
Technical .. F 98, 343 
University. : 102 
Commisslon—see also “Royal 
Broadcasting, Australian B es 294 
Conciliation and Arbitration, Commonwealth 304 


Electricity, State 11, 147, 151, 153, 228, 249 
Grants, Commonwealth A 143 
Housing, State .... aed eax “119, 149 
Lotteries .... sige Seles ae 29, 111, 131, 150 
National Debt nas .. 142, 148 
Overseas ‘Telecommunications 291 
War Service Homes 149 
Whaling 
Australian 216 
International 216 
Commissioncr, Commissioners 
Conciliation sie is .. 1384, 304 
of Main Roads .... s 283 
Police aie ies sae 140, 284, 286 
Public Health» |... isi es a 110 
Commonwealth 
Aid (Roads) - 149 
Bank of Australia 157 
Basic Wage 337 
Conciliation and Arbit 304 
Constitution 64 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration” 304 
Grants Commission sf =e 143 
Industrial Court 70, 134, 304 


of Australia fied fae site ties . 4, 64 

Rehabilitation Service ... 123 

Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 15, 103, 

108, 175, 180, 209 

Trading Bank of Australia tea asta 157 
Commonwealth-State 


Financial Agreement «-. 142, 144 
Housing Agreement aes .-. 119, 149 
Communication . 291, 299, 326 
Compensation, Workers’ 8, 149, 160 


Comprehensive Water Supply Scheme—see also 


Water a a . 18, 176 
Conciliation and Arbitration’ 
Commonwealth Court of sie 304 
Commission, Comnionwealth_.... tee 134, 304 
Conditional Purchase of Freehold Land .... 165 
Confectionery 
Imports w-. 254, 268 
Production : w. 287, 241 
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